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PREFACE. 


The  work  now  offered  to  the  public  was  prepared  primarily  and 
directly  as  a  text-book  for  colleges  a^d  lugW  schools.  It  was  also 
designed  secondarily,  thongh  not  less  really,  as  a  naannal  for  more 
advanced  students  of  psychology  and  speculative  philosophy.  It  was 
hoped,  also,  that  it  might  find  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  some  of  the 
many  readers  and  thinkers  who  wish  to  form  clear  and  well-grdiinded 
opinions  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  read  with  intelligence  and  satisfaction  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  designs  of  the  author  in  preparing  the  volume  may  serve  in 
part  to  explain  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  which 
it  consists,  and  to  jgive  greater  force  to  a  few  suggestions  in  respect 
to  its  use  as  a  text-book. 

1.  Tie  more  important  definitions,  propositions,  and  arguments 
are  printed  in  the  largest  type,  in  distinct  paragraphs,  and  the 
paragraplis  are  grouped,  according  to  the  principal  topics,  in  sepa- 
rately mimbered  sections.  The  matter  in  this  type  is  somewhat 
technically  phrased  and  formally  propounded,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  learned  more  readily  for  the  examinations  of  the  class-room.  ' 
At  the  same  time  the  aspect  of  too  great  technical  formality  has 
been  studiously  avoided  by  a  free  expansion,  in  somewhat  varied 
phraseology,  of  the  leading  doctrines  and  definitions  of  the  work. 
While  the  author  has  desired  to  avail  himself  ftilly  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  firom  formal  definitions  and  technical  terms,  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  repeat  and  illustrate  his  opinions  in  language 
fiomewhat  popular  in  its  character,  and  with  a  less  rigid  adherence 
to  scholastic  or  precise  terminology. 
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3.  The  matter  which  is  properly  explanatory  and  iQnstrative  of 
the  leading  propositions  is  printed  in  smaller  type.  This  occupies 
a  large  portion  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  the  most  interesting  to 
the  student  and  the  general  reader.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the 
author  has  used  copious  illustrations  wherever  they  were  needed 
to  render  dear  what  might  otherwise  have  been  obscure,  concrete 
what  might  have  been  abstract,  practical  what  was  in  danger  of 
being  scholastic,  and  familiar  that  which  required  to  be  repeated. 
Philosophical  treatises  and  text-books  fail  very  often  of  being  perused 
with  interest  and  profit  for  lack  of  concrete  illustrations  and  varied 
and  familiar  applications ;  and  against  these  defects  the  author  has 
sought  to  guard  this  treatise.  He  has  no  fear  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  abstruse  and  scientific.  In  preparing  this  part  of 
the  work  he  has  sought  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced students,  and  trusts  that  he  has  not  entirely  failed  of  success. 

S.  The  historical,  critical,  and  controversial  matter  is  printed  in 
the  smallest  type,  in  which  will  be  found  most  of  that  which  is 
especially  abstruse  and  metaphysical.  This  part  of  the  volume  is 
designed  for  a  smaller  and  more  select  class  of  students  and  readers. 
The  insertion  of  matter  of  this  kind  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  for  the  library,  and  was  almost  equally  required 
for  its  authority  as  a  text-book  with  the  higher  classes  of  students. 
There  is  at  present  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  history  and  criticism 
of  speculative  opinions,  and  so  great  activity  in  the  scrutiny  of  those 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  physical,  ethical,  and  theological 
science,  that  the  author  felt  compelled  to  introduce  this  critical  and 
historical  matter  in  order  to  indicate  the  higher  relations  of  elementary 
truths,  as  well  as  to  guide  the  student  in  his  reading  of  more  extended 
worfa  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  philosophical  systems.  He  is 
aware  that  his  own  sketches  and  criticisms  are  somewhat  condensed 
and  abstract,  but  is  sanguine  in  the  opinion  that  some  of  them  will 
not  be  without  value  as  an  aid  in  the  use  of  more  elaborate  and 
minute  histories  of  philosophy. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  prepare  a  manual 

'embodying  the  principles  of  psychological  science,  with  little  or 

no  illustration  or  criticism ;  but  a  compendious  manual  of  this  kind 
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miigt  either  be  so  abstractly  diy  as  to  be  unintelligible;  or  so  super- 
ficial as  not  to  commaad  the  respect  of  the  learner  and  reader ;  or 
60  imaginatlFe  as  to  fail  to  inspire  confidence.  The  applications 
of  metaphjBical  philosophy  must  be  familiarized  to  the  mind  by 
ample  iSnstrations  and  frequent  repetition,  in  order  that  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  the  principles  themselves  may  be  imderstood  and 
appreciated. 

The  following  sn^estions  in  respect  to  the  nse  of  the  yolome  as  a 
text-book  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  matter  in  the  largest  type 
ought,  in  general,  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  lessons.  The  examin- 
ations upon  this  should  invariably  be  minute  and  severe.  The 
explanatory  and  illustrative  niatter  may  be  enforced  more  or  less 
rigidly,  or  not  at  all,  according  to  the  interest  and  capacity  of  the 
student,  and  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  instructor.  The  less  citable 
and  less  ambitious  student  may  perhaps  be  held  to  the  leading  propo- 
sitions, and  to  a  very  general  acquaintance  with  the  explanatory  and 
illustrative  matter.  The  more  gifted  and  aspiring  may  be  encouraged 
to  master  as  much  of  this,  and  as  thoroughly,  as  he  is  disposed,  and 
may  be  ranked  and  rewarded  accordingly.  Such  of  the  discussions 
as  might  be  more  intelligibly  and  profitably  studied  on  a  second 
perusal,  may  be  reserved  for  the  review.  The  historical  and  critical 
notes  may  be  used  as  topics  and  guides  for  more  minute  researches 
apd  more  exact  criticisms,  in  written  essays,  by  students  and  readers 
still  more  advanced.  The  Tolume  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  indicated,  and  allows  liberal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  skill  and  invention  of  the  teacher.  The  marginal  or 
fiide-notes  are  designed  for  the  conyenience  of  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  are  reprinted  in  the  synoptical  table  of  contents. 

The  philosophy  taught  in  this  volume  is  pronounced  and  posi- 
tive in  the  spiritual  and  theistic  direction,  as  contrasted  with  the 
materialistic  and  anti-theistic  tendency  which  is  so  earnestly  de- 
fended by  its  advocates  as  alone  worthy  to  be  called  scientific. 
The  author,  though  earnest  in  his  own  opinions,  has  aimed  to  adhere 
most  rigidly  to  the  methods  of  true  science,. and  to  employ  no  argu- 
ments which  he  did  not  believe  would  endure  the  severest  scrutiny. 
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While  his  criticisms  of  opposing  systems  may  seem  to  be  polemical,  he 
trusts  they  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  nnjust  or  unscientific. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  the  author  brings  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  criticism  the  results  of  his  solitary  and  almost  unaided 
studies.  Studies  of  this  kind  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  prose- 
cuted in  a  lonely  way,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  often 
subjected  to  a  superficial  or  partisan  criticism.  The  publication 
of  their  results  almost  necessarily  involves  a  critical,  and  often  a 
controversial  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others.  As  a  writer  upon 
such  subjects  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid  criticising  others,  so  he  ought 
not  himself  to  expect  or  desire  to  be  exempt  from  the  severest 
ordeal  of  criticism,  provided  his  own  opinions  are  fairly  and  ftilly 
stated,  and  the  counter  opinions  are  thoroughly  reasoned.  The 
authot  has  been  tempted  to  delay  the  publication  of  his  own  opinions 
by  the  desire  to  mature  them  into  a  more  complete  philosophical 
system ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  do  this  for  an  indefinite 
period,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  manual 
for  higher  instruction  has  been  very  extensively  acknowledged,  and 
when  there  is  inculcated,  in  forms  that  are  varied  and  imposing,  a 
psychology  that  seems  to  him  at  once  to  be  pretentious  and  superficial, 
and  to  involve  a  philosophy  that  is  either  defective  or  erroneous. 

The  author  expects,  if  he  continues  to  labor  in  the  field  of  his 
chosen  studies,  to  be  able  himself  .to  detect  some  of  the  inadvertencies 
and  errors  into  •  which  he  may  have  fallen.  Should  he  be  aided  in 
doing  this  by  the  labors  of  friendly  or  unfriendly  critics,  he  hopes  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  acute  and  excelleijit  Berkeley :  "  Truth  is 
the  cry  of  all,  but  the  game  of  a  few.  Certainly,  when  it  is  the  chief 
passion,  it  doth  not  give  way  to  vulgar  cares  and  views ;  nor  is  it  con- 
tented with  a  little  ardor  in  the  early  time  of  life ;  active,  perhaps,  to 
pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to  weigh  and  consider.  He  that  would  make  a 
real  progress  in  knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth ; 
the  later  growth  as  well  as  first-fruits,  at  the  altar  of  Truth.  ^  Oujv^ 
vie  est  orra/re^  nvUiua  nisi  insipi^tis  in  errors  perseverare  J  " 

NOAH   PORTER 

Talb  College,  October^  1868. 
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I  <t7.  ConacioiisneeB  defined— Applied  to  the  power  and  its  acts.    %  68.  Consoioasness  need  to 
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of  oonscioaniess  is  a  being— Special  import   of  cogitOf  ergo  «ttfii— Skepticism  emphatically 
ezcladed— The  conscious  act  does  not  ertaU  its  object  by  the  act.    §  85.  Validity  of  relations  also 
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FSYCHOLOQY  DEFINED  AND  VINDICATED. 

§  1.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  human  soul.  The 
appellation  is  of  comparativelj  recent  use  by  English  writers, 
but  has  been  fiuniliar  in  its  Latin  and  German  equivalentB — 
Psf/chologia  and  Psychologie — ^to  writers  on  the  Continent,  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  and  approved  among  us  as 
the  most  appropriate  term  to  denote  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  whole 
soul,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  class  of  its  endowments  or  functions. 
The  terms  in  frequent  use — mental  philosophy^  the  philosophy  of  the 
mindy  inteUectucU  philosophy^  etc. — can  be  properly  applied  only  to  the 
power  of  the  soul  to  know,  and  should  never  be  used  for  its  capacity  to 
feel  and  to  will,  or  for  all  its  endowments  collectively.  The  terms  metor 
physics  and  philosophy^  when  used  without  an  adjunct,  cannot  designate 
any  special  science,  and  l;herefore  are  not  properly  used  of  the  science 
which  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  human  soul. 

The  term  PtgchdUigia  waa  used  by  Otto  OaAsman,  ia  his  PtychdUtffia  Anthropoloffiea,  etc.,  1694 ;  also 
>7  Rodo^  Ooclenins,  in  ^rvxo^oyCa  h.  «.,  de  Hominis  perfedione^  anima  el  imprimU  miu,  etc.,  1597 ;  vt'de 
Hamilton,  MeLLeeL  Yin.  \  GrSsse,  Biblioth.  PtychoL  ;  Oumposoh,  Phil,  LU,  d.  IhuUch.,  pp.  68,  67.  Other 
xcaaans  axe  giren  hy  Hamilton  in  the  Lecture  referred  to,  for  preferring  p$ychology,  particularly  that  it 
admiti  the  acQ  ectire  ptychological. 

The  vords  mind  and  mental  have  been  used  by  English  writetra  to  denote  the  soul's  oapadties  to  know, 
feel,  and  iriU,  bnt  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  apprehension  of  the  impropriety,  it  being  generally  conceded 
that  thcee  terms  signify  the  cognitiye  or  intelleotnal  ftmctioD.  JnUtUctual  pkUotaphy  is  a  term  too 
precise  to  admit  any  mistake  in  regard  to  its  import  or  application.  JforoZ  se<»ie«,  moral  phUomphy,  and 
siiU  more  frequently  the  moral  ieienccM,  have  been  used  most  improperly  as  Indnding  the  philosophy  oi 
the  intellect    In  this  improper  application,  the  vord  moral  is  Interchauged  with  tpirUual  or  ptyclUcaL 

§  2.  Psychology  is  a  science.  It  professes  to  exhibit 
^jdioiogyasd-   ^{^^  is  actually  known  or  may  be  learned  concerning  the 

soul,  in  the  forms  of  science — i.  6.,  in  the  forms  of  exact 
observation,  precise  definition,  fixed  terminology,  classified  arrangement, 
and  rational  explanation.     This  it  aims  to  accomplish.     Whether  the 
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materials  are  snfficientlj  abundant  for  this  use,  or  whether  they  can  all  be 
snccessfully  reduced  to  these  forms,  are  inquiries  which  may  be  considered 
more  properly  hereafter.  Perhaps  they  can  be  still  more  satis&ctorily 
answered  by  successful  achievement. 

It  is  the  science  of  the  soul ;  i,  6.,  the  science  which  has  the  soul  for 
its  subject-matter.  The  word  soiU  differs  from  spirit  as  the  species  from 
the  genus :  soul  being  limited  to  a  spirit  that  either  is  or  has  been  con- 
nected with  a  body  or  material  organization ;  while  spirit  may  also  be 
applied  to  a  being  that  has  not  at  present,  or  is  believed  never  to  have 
had  such  connection. 

Psychology  is  usually  Umlted  to  the  sdence  of  the  human  soul,  in  its  con- 
Limited  to  the  i^ecUon  with  the  human  body,  t.  «.,  as  it  manifests  powers  and  is  the  subject 
humaa  soul.  of  phenomena  in  its  present  conditions  of  existence.    It  does  not  concern 

itself,  except  incidentally,  with  inquiries  such  as  these :  How  or  when  does 
the  soul  come  into  being  ?  Can  or  will  it  exist  under  other  conditions,  separate  from  a  body, 
or  connected  with  another  body  !  What  powers  may  it  develop,  or  what  phenomena  may  it 
exhibit  in  another  state  or  condition  of  being  ?  It  simply  asks.  What  does  the  soul  achieve, 
and  what  does  it  thereby  show  itself  to  be,  while  connected  with  a  human  body  ?  or,  in  the 
language  of  science,  What  are  its  phenomena,  and  what  is  its  essential  nature,  as  manifested 
under  the  conditions  of  corporeal  and  earthly  existence  ?  It  does  not  even  occupy  itself  with 
all  these  phenomena,  but  it  limits  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  those  higher  functions 
which  are  commonly  recognized  as  distinctively  and  preeminently  human,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  inferior  endowments  which  man  shares  with  the  lower  animals. 

The  term  tout  originally  ngnified  the  principle  of  life  or  motion  in  a  material  organism.  It  was  pre- 
eminently appropriated  to  tiie  vital  principle  or  force  which  animatea  the  animal  hody,  whether  in  man 
or  the  lower  animals.  Traces  of  this  siynifloatlon  may  be  distinctly  diisoovered  in  the  thieeibld  division  of 
man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in  which  the  soul  occupies  the  place  between  the  corporeal  or  material 
part,  and  the  spiritual  or  noetic.  This  intermediate  part  was  sometimes  called  the  animal  sonl,  and  was 
believed  to  perish  with  the  hody.  Henoe,  the  term  epiril  was  applied  to  a  nature  that  had  never  been  fixed 
in  a  body,  or  soiled  and  degraded  by  connection  with  it.  In  the  New  Testament,  ^mxtKh^—ptychieal—vi  often 
applied  to  the  body  in  the  sense  of  animal,  imd  opposed  to  the  spiritual  or  higher  body.  As  applied  to  the 
affections  and  character,  it  signifies  those  which  are  lower  or  fleshly,  as  distinguished  from  those  whic^  are 
nobler  in  their  nature  or  origin.  Inasmuch  as  in  man  the  attention  would  naturally  be  directed  to  that 
which  gives  him  dignity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  soul  was  limited  to  man,  and  signified  Me  human 
tout,  it  came  to  designate  by  eminence  those  endowments  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  animals, 
instead  of  denoting,  as  previously,  those  which  he  has  in  common  with  them.  "We  recognise  somewhat  of 
the  earlier  and  lower  meaning  in  the  phrases,  "  The  soul  of  the  universe,"  "  The  soul  of  a  plant,"  **  Xlie 
soul  of  an  enterprise  or  interest ; "  i,  e.,  the  animaling priwsipU  of  the  universe,  etc,  etc. 

§  3.  Psychology  is  distinguished  from  physiology  and  an- 
sioiogy  andean-  thropology.  Both  these  sciences  take  man  for  their  subject. 
ropo  ogy.  Physiology  studies  man  as  a  material  organism ;  distinguish- 
ing the  several  organs  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  special  functions  of 
each,  and  the  combined  activity  of  all  in  a  living  being.  It  is  true  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  some  of  these  organs  cannot  be  explained 
except  by  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  necessities  of  the  spiritual  agent 
But  although  physiology  must  recognize  the  higher  functions  and  phenom- 
ena of  the  soul,  it  need  only  consider  those  which  are  familiarly  known. 
For  its  purposes,  the  knowledge,  the  classifications,  and  the  terminology 
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of  common  life  are  quite  sufficient ;  as  when  it  explains  the  structure  of 
the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  by  their  relation  to  human  vision  and  hear- 
ing, to  tactual  or  mechanical  skill.  The  principal  and  almost  exclusive 
sphere  of  physiology  is  the  bodily  structure  and  functions,  as  phenomena 
that  can  be  observed  and  explained  with  reference  to  the  animal  economy, 
or  the  laws  and  conditions  of  bodily  development  and  life. 

Anthropology,  as  the  term  imports,  treats  of  the  whole  miln,  as  body 
and  soul.  It  differs  from  psychology  in  that  it  treats  of  these  factors  when 
combined  so  as  to  form  one  product  in  many  varieties.  Of  tliis  product  it 
gives  the  natural  history.  It  investigates  man  as  this  complex  whole,  as 
he  is  varied  in  temperament,  race,  sex,  and  age ;  and  as  he  is  affected 
by  climate,  employment^  or  a  more  or  less  perfect  civilization.  It  inquires 
how  he  is  formed  and  changed  in  body  and  in  soul  by  inherited  pecu- 
liarities and  accidental  circumstances.  It  discusses  the  influence  of  the 
sonl  upon  the  body  and  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul  in  the 
normal  and  abnormal  states  and  functions  of  each.  But  it  notices  and 
records  the  obvious  phenomena  of  each,  only  so  far  as  they  are  open  to 
general  observation  and  require  no  scientific  analysis  or  explanation.  To 
psychology  it  leaves  the  special  and  profound  study  of  the  one ;  to  physi- 
ology, the  more  thorough  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  other. 

A  more  exact  diTifflon  of  anthropology  separates  it  into  somatology  and  psychology. 
Somatology  signifies  the  science  of  the  body  only,  and  is  subdivided  into  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology ;  anatomy  being  the  science  of  its  structare)  and  physiology  the  science  of  the  functions 
of  its  organs.  Psychology  might  also  be  divided  into  the  lower  and  higher  psychology.  It 
has  been  distinguished  by  earlier  and  later  writers  as  empirical  and  rational,  the  first  giving 
the  fiictfl,  the  second  the  rationale,  or  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

§  4.  Psychology  is  distinguished  still  further  from  physi- 
knovn  by  cou-    ology  in  that  the  phenomena  with  which  it  has  to  do  are 


apprehended  by  consciousness;  while  the  phenomena  of 
physiology  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  Psychology  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  certain  &cts  or  phenomena  may  be  known  by  the  soul 
concerning  itself.  The  power  of  the  soul  to  know  itself  and  its  own 
states  is  termed  consciousness.  How  the  soul  gains  this  knowledge,  and 
what  are  the  nature,  the  varieties,  and  the  aids  of  consciousness,  will  bo 
considered  in  the  proper  place.  At  present  we  simply  observe,  that 
psychology  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  physiology,  in  that  it  derives 
the  materials  or  objects  of  its  knowledge  and  inquiries  from  a  source 
peculiar  to  itself. 

That  the  soul  does  know  itself,  and  confides  in  the  knowledge  thus  attained,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one.  The  fiicts  are  peculiar,  difibring  greatly  from,  or,  as  we  say,  being 
totally  unlike  those  which  we  gain  by  hearing,  seeing,  and  touching.  They  arc  very  numer- 
OfOSy  coming  and  going  faster  than  wo  can  recall  or  describe  them.  They  are  various  in  their 
quality,  differing  from  each  other  in  important  features,  as  states  of  perception  from  states  of 
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emotion,  aod  yet  haying  this  feature  in  common,  that  thej  are  known  by  the  soul  to  which 
they  pertain,  and  known  to  belong  to  itself..  Seeing  differs  from  heaiing.  Both  are  unlike 
lememberiDg  and  imagining.  All  these  together  are  unlike  hoping,  fearing,  rejoicing  and 
sorrowing.  Hoping  differs  from  fearing,  and  rejoicing  is  unlike  sorrowing.  And  yet  seeing, 
hearing,  remembering,  imagining,  hoping,  fearing,  rejoicing,  and  sorrowing  are  observed  by 
the  soiil  that  experiences  these  several  states,  and  are  known  to  be  its  own. 


85.  These  phenomeDa,  so  nomeroos  and  peculiar,  excite 
impel  to  scien-  the  desirc  and  effort  to  reduce  them  to  the  exactness  and 
symmetry  of  scientific  knowledge.  That  they  actually  occur, 
cannot  be  questioned.  No  one  doubts,  or  cares  to  deny,  that  he  thinks 
and  remembers,  that  he  hopes  and  fears.  They  are  the  most  interesting 
of  all  events  to  the  individual  who  experiences  them.  The  knowledge  and 
the  imaginings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  person, 
make  up  the  most  important  part  of  his  being.  Even  if  we  lay  out  of 
view  their  relation  to  us  as  sources  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  our  internal 
states  go  very  far  to  decide  our  success  or  failure  in  the  business  of  life. 
What  we  accomplish  in  our  acts  and  achievements,  depends  most  of  all 
on  what  we  are  in  our  thoughts  and  aspii*ations,  in  our  plans  and  energy. 
The  mind,  which  we  know  so  well,  is  ever  at  our  hand  as  the  instrument 
with  which  we  execute  our  purposes  and  direct  our  acts.  The  soul  within 
us  is  the  well-spring  ever  open  at  our  door  and  springing  up  at  bur  feet, 
from  which  we  draw  our  most  satisfying  joys  and  our  bitterest  sorrows. 

Surely  phenomena  like  these  are  the  legitimate  object  of  those  scientific 
Aro  legitimate  inquiries  to  which  we  are  so  powerfully  impelled.  The  phenomena  which  are 
enco.  BO  near  us  at  all  times — ^which  intrude  themselves  upon  our  attention  even 

when  we  desire  to  exclude  them,  which  constitute  the  world  within,  to  which 
the  man  himself  alone  has  access,  but  which  is  yet,  to  him,  more  important  than  all  the  worid 
without — deserve  to  be  studied,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  scientifically  classified  and  accounted  for. 
We  naturally  ask,  How  do  they  occur  ?  Bjx  what  powers  are  they  produced,  and  under  what 
conditions  ?  What  laws  do  they  obey  ?  What  is  the  soul ;  is  it  matter,  only  of  finer  texture 
and  more  delicate  organization  than  in  the  plant  or  animal  ?  If  it  is  not  matter,  what  is  the 
mysterious  substance  or  agent  which  works  out  these  phenomena  ?  If  spirit,  it  obviously  holds 
certain  relations  to  matter ;  what  are  they :  what  are  the  material  conditions  under  which  it 
perceives,  remembers,  thinks,  and  believes  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  answers  which  wc  receive  to  these  inquiries,  we  are  impelled  to 
make  the  inquiries.  Should  the  issue  disappoint  us,  we  must  still  investigate.  Should  we  return 
from  our  search  with  the  conviction  that  nothing  can  be  found,  though  disappointed  of  the 
object  which  we  sought,  we  should  feel  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  nothing  can  cer- 
tainly be  known,  if  that  indeed  is  true.  Should  we  conclude  that  the  soul  is  material,  and  that 
thought  and  feeling  are  secreted  from  the  brain,  we  should  still  be  impelled  to  seek  for  and 
find  the  truth  which  degrades  and  disappoints  us. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  scientific  inquiries  lead  to  the  conclusion — ^as  we  believe  they 
will  when  rightly  conducted — that  the  soul  is  not  material,  but  spiritual,  and  that  for  its  use 
and  ends  the  material  universe  exists  and  is  arranged ;  if  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  seea 
by  science  to  have  been  constructed  for  its  moral  perfection,  and  to  point  to  this  as  their 
chief  and  ultimate  end ;  if  the  conditions  of  its  existence  in  a  material  body  conduce  to  its 
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discipGne  to  a  perfect  character,  and  promote  its  preparation  for  a  more  exalted  and  noble 
iFtate,  these  conclusions  will  be  satisfying  not  merely  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  results 
thoQselves,  but  because  they  are  confirmed  by  the  most  searching  investigation.  Our  views 
of  these  truths  are  more  enlightened  when  they  are  illumined  by  satisfying  reasons  for  holding 
them.  They  are  more  comprehensive,  because  they  are  gained  by  a  wider  view  of  the  factp 
and  relations  which  pertain  to  them.  They  are  therefore  held  more  firmly,  more  serenely, 
and,  if  need  be,  more  heroically. 

It  is  Eometimos  said,  that  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  commonly  received  opinions 
Prejudices  —the  eo-called  "  teachings  of  nature  '*— in  respect  to  these  phenomena,  and  not  attempt 
Dgyanifmeta-  ^  define  them  in  precise  or  accurate  language,  to  account  for  them  by  discovered  lawn, 
^ysicB.  or  to  arrange  them  in  a  sdentiflc  cfystem.    It  is  pertinent  to  suggest,  in  reply,  that 

»  nature"  seems  to  impel  us  to  he  dissatisfied  with  her  teachings,  and  to  force  us  to 
seek  more  exact  and  scientific  knowledge  than  theeo  **  natural  teachings  "  furnish.  The  "  commouly  re^ 
cdved  i^lnious  "  come  no  moro  truly  by  "  nature  "  than  do  **  reading  and  writing." '  They  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  certain  philos(^hical  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  soulr— the  bequest  perhaps  of  some  forgotten  philo- 
sophical school— which  have  slowly  wrought  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the  community  through  bookf, 
teachers,  and  preachers,  and  have  become  so  generally  accepted  that  they  seem  to  be  truisms. 

Depreciating  Tiows  of  psychological  and  metaphysical  studies  are  frequently  urged  and  more  fre- 
quently cherished  in  silence  by  the  devotees  of  the  physical  and  applied  sciences.  Such  persons  have 
been  known  to  carry  the  practical  joke  which  exposes  their  own  ignorance  so  fu  as  to  limit  the  terms 
seidiee and  the  sciences  to  the  study  of  those  objects  which  we  can  see  and  handle;  as  if  the  word  scUnct 
might  be  implied  to  the  knowledge  of  every  other  olgect  and  activity  in  the  universe,  and  denied  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  agent  and  the  one  process  by  which  these  sciences  are  achieved.  They  will  not  con- 
descend to  apply  it  to  inquiries  concerning  the  instrument  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  or  .to  those  concep- 
tions and  relations  which  underlie  all  science,  without  which  geometiy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology, 
syntax  and  philology,  law  and  government,  have  no  meaning,  are  capable  of  no  method,  and  oan  pro- 
duce no  conviction. 

It  might  easily  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  such  decriers  of  metaphysics,  that  every  one  of 
the  physical  sciences  begins  with  metaphysical  conceptions  and  propositions.  With  these,  both  teachers 
and  leamexs  may  indeed  rardy  concern  themselves,  for  fear,  perhaps,  of  being  pussled  boyoad  the  possi- 
bilxty  of  self-extrication,  and  so  they  either  quietly  ignore  them,  or  confidingly  accept  as  a  teaching  ol 
nature,  or  an  axiom  of  common  sense,  the  caput  vioriuum  of  a  deftinct  school  of  metaphysics.  Such  persons 
might  profitably  exerciso  themselves  with  a  fiew  questions  touching  their  own  sciences,  before  they  attack 
the  psychologist  as  a  dealer  in  unprofitable  speculations,  whose  subject-matter  is  intangible,  and  the  results 
profitlcsB.  They  might  consider  questions  like  these :  What  is  a  point?  What  a  line,  square,  and  cube? 
What,  is  matter?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  material  substance  and  its  properties?  What  is  a 
maUaial  cause,  power,  and  law  7  What  is  the  nature,  fbundation,  and  authority  of  the  inductive  process  7 
The  jurist  mi^ht  properly  be  sometimes  summoned  to  his  own  bar,  and  required  to  define  more 
exactly— i.  e.,  more  metaphysioJly— the  elementary  notions,  and  to  justify  more  carefully  the  fundamental 
principlea  of  his  own  science.  Or  he  might  with  reason  be  reproved  from  the  bench  for  the  inaccurate  and 
aiovenly  positions  which,  through  defect  of  metaphysics,  he  lays  down  as  undisputed  maxims  of  natural 
justice,  the  deep  foimdations  on  which  are  reared  the  elaborate  and  imposing  structures  of  artificial  juris> 
prudence  and  positive  law. 

Value  of  P«y-  §  6.  It  may  seem  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of  psj- 
quixes  Mid  pro-  chological  studies.  They  are  peculiar  in  this,  that,  to  what- 
edge.  ever  power  of  the  soul  they  are  directed,  they  both  require 

and  strengthen  the  habit  of  self-knowledge.  No  real  knowledge  of  the 
soul  can  be  gained  except  by  turning  the  gaze  inward.  Each  student 
must  do  this  himself,  for  no  one  can  do  it  for  another.  Books  and  instruc- 
tors, essays,  poetry,  and  the  drama,  cannot  describe  or  teach  that  which  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  learner  within  his  own  spirit.  For 
the  man  who  is  disposed  to  reflect,  they  can  do  much,  by  instructing  him 
where  and  how  to  Jook ;  but  to  him  who  will  not  converse  with  himself, 
they  can  impart  no  instruction.  To  such  a  man  they  must  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue.    They  cannot  create  conceptions  in  the  mind  that  has 
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not  verified  or  will  not  verify  them  in  its  own  ezperienoe.  They  speak 
only  words  to  him  who  does  not  bring  the  answering  thoughts  from  his 
own  reflective  self-aoqnaintance. 

This  discipline  to  reflection,  with  the  habits  ii^ch  it  fonss,  is  Taluable, 
Trains  to  self-  because  it  teaches  self-controL  He  that  studies  his  own  powers,  may  learn 
control.  ]jQ^  ^  direct  and  use  them.    He  may  learn  how  to  fix  his  attention,  how 

to  invigorate  and  refresh  his  memory,  how  to  order  and  arrange  his  thoughts. 
He  may  discoTer  what  are  his  intellectual  defects,  and  the  reasons  why  he  can  perform  some 
processes  with  ease,  while  others  cost  pains-taking  and  effort.  He  may  acquire  the  skill  to 
coirect  his  deficiencies  and  to  OTercome  his  bad  habits ;  to  make  easy  that  which  was  difficult, 
and  pleasant  that  which  was  disagreeable. 

It  also  lays  the  foundation  for  moral  self-improvement.  He  that  would  improve  his  charac- 
ter, must  first  know  what  his  character  is.  He  must  discover  what  are  his  better  and  what  his 
worse  impulses ;  what  are  the  points  at  which  he  is  most  eaoly  assailed,  and  by  what  senabili- 
ties  or  emotions  he  can  most  readily  rally  his  forces  and  overcome  their  assailants.  With  self- 
improvement,  self-government  is  intimately  associated.  Indeed,  the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  He  that  would  make  himself  better,  must  learn  to  set  himself  over  against  himself 
as  his  own  master,  repressing  the  evil,  and  educing  and  encouraging  the  good.  But  he  that 
would  rule  himself^  must  first  know  himself.  He  must  thoroughly  understand  the  subject 
whom  he  would  regulate  and  control.  "  Know  thyself^"  was  written  over  the  portal  at  Delphi. 
It  was  inculcated  by  Socrates,  that  preeooinent  teacher  of  practical  ethics,  who,  measmnng 
every  species  of  knowledge  by  its  tendency  to  make  man  better,  regarded  this  maxim  as  the 
summary  of  wisdom.    A  Christian  poet  has  said,  In  the  same  spirit, 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  oan 
Erect  himself,  bow  mean  &  thing  is  man  I " 

to  th     §  ^'  ^^^  self-knowledge  which  psychology  fosters,  and  to 
knowledge     of   which  it  jnsensiblv  trains,  is  the  one  instrumentality  by  which 

human  natore*  _  t  *  n     »/ 

we  learn  to  understand  our  feUow-men.  The  sharp  and  search- 
hag  look  by  which  one  man  sees  through  another,  and  reads  the  secret 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  confess,  is  attained  only  by  the  fine  and  subtle 
analysis  of  one's  self.  What  is  perceived,  are  only  external  signs;  as  a 
word,  a  look,  a  gesture.  To  the  thought,  the  wish,  the  purpose  which 
they  suggest,  there  is  no  direct  access.  The  only  thoughts  and  wishes 
which  the  interpreter  can  know  directly,  are  his  own ;  and  it  is  by  a  close 
and  habitual  study  of  these  that  he  is  able  to  connect  them  with  the  signs 
through  which  those  of  other  men  are  revealed. 

§  8.  If,  also,  we  would  know  our  feUow-men  to  do  them 
toeduoSSw^**^*  good,  we  must  first  know  ourselves.  This  suggests  the  im- 
portant service  which  psychology  may  reuder  to  teachers  of 
every  class ;  from  her  who  communicates  to  the  infant  the  first  elements 
of  its  "mother-tongue,"  to  him  who  toils  with  his  fit  though  scanty 
audience  along  the  loftiest  heights  of  philosophical  thinking.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  teacher  to  communicate  knowledge.  But  to  communicate, 
is  more  than  to  acquire,  or  to  possess,  or  to  express  in  the  language  that 
satisfies  one's  self.  The  teacher  should  impart — i.  €.,  awaken  in  the  mind 
of  another — ^the  thoughts  which  exist  in  his  own.    He  must  cause  his  ov^ti 
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thoughts  to  be  received  by  his  pupil.  He  must  make  Bure  that  they  are 
easily  followed  and  reproduced;  that  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged  is  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  recipient,  and 
that  the  fuU  force  of  the  reasons  by  which  he  argues  is  responded  to 
and  felt. 

Hence,  skill  in  the  method  or  art  of  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  a  man  to  measure  and  judge  of 
the  eflfeet  of  his  instructions.  The  clear,  methodical,  and  satisfactory  communication  of  Imowl 
edge  fi>IIow8  from  often  asking,  What  truths  are  most  easily  and  naturally  received  at  first,  or 
as  the  foundation  for  others  ?  What  illustrations  and  examples  are  most  pertinent  and  satis- 
factoxy  f  What  d^ree  of  repetition  and  inculcation  is  required  in  order  to  cause  the  impres- 
»on  to  remiun  t  How  can  indlyidual  peculiarities  of  intellect  be  .successfully  addressed,  and, 
if  need  be,  corrected  ?  Such  questions  can  only  find  answers  through  the  habits  and  knowl- 
edge which  come  from  intelligent  self-study. 

The  Bo-callod  teaoher  is  not  the  only  person  who  educates  hJB  fellow-men.  The 
Variely  of  eda-  editor,  the  preacher,  the  pnhUc  lectnrer,  the  political  speaker,  the  man  who  gains  an- 
<:3ton.  other  orer  to  hie  tIowb  by  oonvexsation,  the  parent  who  imparto  the  knowledge  and 

piinciples,  the  tmth  or  error  whioh  atrike  the  deepest  and  live  the  longest,  these  all 
are  in  the  tmeet  sense  teachers.  The  art  or  skill  which  they  possess  and  use,  depends  to  a  certain  extenl« 
on  qualities  of  manner,  style,  or  address,  hut  most  of  all  on  the  knowledge,  who  the  men  are  with  whom 
thej  hare  to  do,  what  are  the  Acts  or  truths  which  they  are  prepared  to  recelTe,  and  in  what  method  anA 
Older  tiiiey  should  he  pieeented  so  aa  to  he  received  most  advantageondj.  To  this  skill  no  study  or  traininn 
so  directly  oontiibatea  as  those  derived  from  psychology.  Hence,  the  sdenoe  of  Pedagcgie,  or  instniotion 
in  the  acienoe  and  art  of  teaching,  has  heen  nsually  entrusted  to  the  students  and  devotees  of  psydhologjr 
and  philosophy.  Locke's  treatise  on  the  Conduct  qf  (he  UhdersUmding  was  a  natural  and  almost  a  neoea* 
saiy  result  of  his  well-known  JEssay. 

§  9.  Education  is  somethiDg  more  than  the  communJcation  of 
itsidsinmond    knowledge.     It  includes  the  training  of  the  sensibiUties, 


which  are  the  springs  of  action,  and  the  forming  and  fixing 
of  the  character.  To  this  the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  is  as  requisite  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  and  it  is  attained  by  a  similar  method. 
Those  who  influence  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  fellow-men  by 
public  discourse  or  private  conversation,  by  the  persuasion  of  words  or 
the  magic  power  of  look  or  gesture,  those  who  seduce  to  evil  or  win 
to  good,  are,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word,  educators,  as  truly 
and  oflen  with  greater  potency  than  the  teacher  in  the  school  or  the 
professor  from  his  chair. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ways  by  which  men  are  to  be  moved  and  won, 
whether  it  is  transfigured  and  exalted  to  the  divinest  uses,  or  debased  to 
the  lowest  arts  of  the  demagogue  and  the  seducer,  is  dependent  on  the 
nngle  condition  of  self-observation,  and  is  promoted,  stimulated  and 
perfected  most  of  ail  by  the  habits  and  training  which  come  from  psycho- 
logical investigations.  The  sharp  pettifogger,  the  mischief-making  gossip, 
the  artM  intriguer,  the  venal  politician,  as  well  as  the  wise  counsellor,  the 
inspiring  teacher,  the  divine  philosopher,  and  the  eloquent  preacher,  open 
the  fountains  of  their  inspiration  to  evil  or  good,  first  in  the  study  of  their 
own  souls. 
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...  §  10.  We  name  another  advantage  from  psychological  study 

the  ^dy  of  lit-  — the  training  which  it  ensures  for  the  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  increased  facility  it  imparts 
in  writing  that  which  may  be  worthy  to  be  read.  The  great  masters  in 
literature,  especially  in  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  drama,  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul.  They  have,  studied  man  most  attentively  in 
the  several  phases  which  his  being  assumes,  and  as  moved  by  the  many 
varieties  of  human  feeling  and  passion.  They  may  not  have  learned  all 
the  technical  names  which  are  given  to  his  capacities,  or  been  taught  in 
the  schools  all  the  theories  which  have  been  formed  of  the  essence  and 
powers  of  the  soul ;  but  they  have  studied  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
the  most  effectual  purpose,  and  have  exhibited  the  results  of  their  studies 
in  characters  of  surpassing  interest,  and  by  words  of  wondrous  power. 
From  their  works  the  student  of  psychology  may  find  most  valuable  aid, 
and,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them,  there  is  no  study  which  is  so  accessory 
as  the  systematic  study  of  the  human  soul,  with  the  habits  and  tastes  which 
this  study  engenders.  No  fact  is  better  attested  by  the  history  of  liter- 
ature, than  that  those  trained  by  such  studies  enjoy  with  especial  zest  the 
best  literary  productions,  and  appreciate  them  more  keenly  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  better  qualified  than  any 
others  to  criticise  them  fairly  and  intelligently. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  reflective  and  critical  tendency  thus 
Is  not'  unfavor-  fostered  is  favorable  to  the  power  of  originating  productions  of  the  highest 
povrer.  order.    Eminent  examples  may  be  cited  from  the  history  of  letters,  of  those 

who  have  been  distinguished  for  these  habits,  as  Hilton,  Gray,  Bacon,  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Grote,  Goethe,  Schiller,  who  have  also  been  distinguished  for  the  power  of  original 
creation.  In  many  departments  of  literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attentive  and 
critical  study  of  the  soul  gives  power  to  originate  successfully  as  well  as  to  judge  acutely. 
The  arm  that  measures  its  strength  and  steadies  its  aim  by  the  judging  eye,  will  reach  the 
mark  with  greater  precision,  and  its  energy  need  be  none  the  less. 

§  11.  We  ought  not  to  omit  the  peculiar  grace  and  charm 
mojS^TCfloctior^    which  is  lent  to  the  character  through  the  influence  of  that 

moral  reflection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  self-acquaint- 
ance. To  learn  to  put  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  others,  by  imagining 
what  would  be  our  expectations  and  what  our  feelings  were  we  in  their 
place,  not  only  disciplines  and  guides  to  that  common  justice  which 
the  laws  enjoin,  and  to  that  imselfish  morality  which  the  Golden  Rule 
prescribes,  but  it  is  the  secret  of  that  considerate  sympathy  and  refined 
courtesy  which  invest  with  a  peculiar  attractiveness  a  few  superior  natures. 
It  is  by  this  process  that  we  learn  to  clothe  the  severe  form  of  heroic  alle- 
giance to  duty  with  the  graceful  robe  of  unselfish,  sympathetic,  and  divine 
charity. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  make  much  of  what  he  called  '*  moral  thoughtful- 
ness,"  as  the  trait  of  character  which  he  desired  most  of  all  to  perfect  in  his  pupils,  and  which 
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he  defined  as  "  the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the  divine  love  of  goodness." 
Tbis  "  moral  thoughtfulness  "  is  fostered  by  aelf-acquaintance,  when  prosecuted  with  the  honest 
purpose  of  self-improvement.  This  self-knowledge  makes  a  man  to  be  jrui  to  others,  because 
he  is  severe  to  himself;  to  be  modest,  because  he  compares  himself  with  others ;  to  be  candid, 
because  he  .views  their  merits  and  defects  as  if  they  were  his  own ;  to  be  tympathinng,  because 
he  feels  their  joys  and  sorrows  as  experienced  by  himself;  to  be  courteous,  because  he  would 
express  by  word  and  a^  by  look  and  tone,  his  acknowledgment  of  their  rights  and  his  sympa- 
thy with  their  feelings ;  to  be  indiffnant  at  wrong,  because,  in  the  evil  intended  for  another,  he 
feels  a  blow  aimed  at  himself. 

It  leads  to  a  wider  sympathy  with  man  than  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  acquaintances,  of 
country,  or  even  of  those  now  living.  It  conducts  the  thoughts  backward  along  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  forward  among  the  problems  of  the  future.  It  makes  one  sad  at  the  stories  of 
human  suffering,  and  buoyant  in  the  contemplation  of  human  excellence  in  characters  conspicu^ 
003  for  fiiithfulness  and  heroism.  From  this  enlarged  sympathy  arise  more  hopeful  and  toler- 
ant views  of  present  evils,  a  firmer  faith  in  the  promises  of  Providence  and  the  prospects  and 
progress  of  man,  a  more  cautious  and  candid  estimate  of  the  excitements  and  prejudices  which 
attend  the  partisan  conflicts  of  the  passing  hour.  Superior  natures,  in  all  situations  in  life, 
bare  ever  been  reflective  natures.  When  the  opportunity  has  been  furnished,  they  have  been 
attfactec^  by  psychological  studies  and  fascinated  by  the  mysteries  which  they  attempt  to  unveil 
and  resolve. 

Psychology  tiie  §  12.  Psychology  either  furnishes  or  reveals  the  first  prin- 
^^cL  **  wi^  ciples  for  all  those  sciences  which  either  directly  or  remotely 
rdatetonum.  relate  to  man — which  concern  his  being,  his  aspirations  and 
wants,  the  products  of  his  genius,  his  institutions,  his  studies,  or  his  des- 
tiny. It  is  from  psychology  that  all  these  sciences  derive  their  definitions, 
and  it  is  in  psychology  that  they  find  the  evidence  for  their  truth.  They 
all  begin  with  certain  propositions,  which  they  assume  to  be  true.  If 
their  truth  is  questioned,  the  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  science  of  the 
human  soul,  as  the  highest  court,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  resort 

Thus  ethics,  or  the  science  of  human  duty,  sets  off  with  certain  positions 
Its  relation  to  ^^  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  assert  that  he  is  fitted  for  moral  action, 
•'^hlcB.  and  that  to  right  or  virtuous  activity  he  is  impelled  by  the  most  sacred  obliga- 

tions. It  defines  conscience  and  duty,  and  the  several  relations  of  man,  and 
from  its  definitions  derives,  by  logical  inference  and  analysis,  the  rules  and  maxims  of  prac- 
tical ethics.  But  is  man  a  moral  being  ?  What  is  it  to  be  capable  of  moral  activity  and  obli- 
gation ?  Is  he  endowed  with  conscience  ?  What  is  conscience  ?  These  questions  are  all 
questions  of  fieust,  and  can  be  answered  only  by  the  psychological  study  of  man. 

Political  and  social  science  also  assumes  that  man  is  a  social  being,  and 

To  political  and    ^^^  ^^  '^  formed  for  and  must  exist  in  organized  society.    It  defines  the 

sDcial  Bcience.        rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out  of  'this  constitution.       But   is  man 

thus  endowed  ?  and  what  is  he  as  a  social  and  political  being  ?    Psychology 

alone  can  answer. 

Law,  or  the  science  of  justice,  lays  down  as  its  axioms  certain  assumptions 

To  law  ^^  respect  to  the  authority  and  limits  of  government,  for  the  truth  of  which 

it  must  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  one  who  consults  his  own  inner 

life.    This  science  is  therefore  carried  back  step  by  step,  till  its  last  footstep 

is  firmly  fixed  in  psychology. 
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.£siheticfl,  or  the  sdenoe  of  criticifizn,  assumes  that  man  is  pleased  with 
ft.      ^1.  X.  ^®  beautiM  and  elevated  by  the  sablime ;  and  that  be  can  form  distinct 

conceptions  of  what  is  fitted  to  attract  him  in  both.     From  these  concep- 
tions he  can  derive  rules  by  which  to  try  and  measure  whatever  interests 
nlm  in  literature,  nature,  or  art    The  canons  of  taste  are  in  the  hust  analysis  resolved  by 
facts  of  psychology. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  of  man's  relations  to  God,  and  of  the 

will  of  God  as  made  known  to  matu  But  this  science  must  assume  that  man 
To  fhoology. 

is,  in  his  nature,  capable  of  religious  emotion ;  as  also  that  he  believes  in 

God,  and  can  in  some  way  understand  His  character  and  His  will.  What  man 
believes,  and  how  he  comes  to  believe  it,  are  in  great  part  to  be  explained  by  psychology. 
Theology  must  go  to  psychology  to  vindicate  its  primary  conceptions  and  justify  its  elementary 
principles.  The  science  of  religious  fiiith  and  feeling  must,  so  &r  as  it  is  a  sdence,  rest  on 
psychology. 

From  these  considerations,  psychology  is  shown  to  be  the  common  parent  of  many  of  the 
sciences.  To  every  one  of  these  sciences  the  study  of  psychology  furnishes  the  necessary 
groundwork,  and  is  itself  the  necessary  and  appropriate  introduction  for  the  thorough  under- 
standing and  orderly  development  of  their  teachings. 

„    . ,     ,  .       8  13.   To  logic  and   metaphyfiics,  psychology  stands   in   a 

Special  Mlation     ®        „  °  .      ,        ^   ^    ,     .        ^  ,  -.        ,  .  , 

to  logio  and  me-    peculiar  and  most  intimate  relation,  to  understand  T^hich 
^       '  special  consideration  is  required.    Psychology,  in  one  aspect, 

is,  like  all  the  sciences  of  nature,  a  science  of  observation ;  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  those  rules  of  investigation  and  of  evidence  which  are  common  to 
them  all.  We  study  the  soul  aright  when  we  collect  and  resolve  its 
phenomena  according  to  the  inductive  method;  when  we  reason  from 
premises  to  conclusion ;  when  we  infer,  by  analogy  with  similar  phenom- 
ena ;  and  when  we  arrange  our  products  in  the  order  and  beauty  of  a 
complete  and  consistent  system.  Hence  it  follows  that  psychology, 
though  necessarily,  as  we  have  seen,  the  parent  and  director  of  many 
sciences,  is  itself  in  a  most  important  sense  subjected  to  logic  as  its  guide 
and  lawgiver. 

But  logic  is  itself  subject  to  another  science,  viz.,  metar 
to*m^h/io?**    physics,  or  speculative  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 

science  of  those  necessary  conceptions  and  fundamental  re- 
lations on  which  the  rules  and  the  processes  of  logic  are  founded.  Such 
are  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  means 
and  ends,  and  the  relations  of  inherence,  causation,  and  design.  Unless 
these  are  assumed,  the  concept,  the  judgment,  the  syllogism,  the  inductive 
process,  the  system,  can  have  no  meaning  and  no  application.  Pyscholopry 
is  therefore  subject  to  logic  as  its  lawgiver,  and  logic  to  metaphysics  as  its 
voucher. 

Peybhoiogy  sub-  ^^^  though,  iu  the  Order  of  thought  and  methodical  coii- 
^ore  Vo'gfc  *  aai  structiou,  psychology  is  subject  to  these  sciences,  yet,  in  the 
metaphyaics.  order  of  time  and  of  acquisition,  psychology  is  before  these 
sciences,  which  are  fundamental  to  itself  and  to  all  the  other  sciences. 
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We  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  go  through  psychology  in  order  to  reach  the 
logic  by  which  we  study  psychology.  Logic  teaches  the  laws  of  right 
thinking.  But  what  is  it  to  think?  what  are  the  processes  which  it 
involves?  We  must  ask  these  questions,  in  order  to  discover  and  pre- 
scribe the  rules  of  thinking.  We  answer  them  by  resorting  to  the  facts 
which  consciousness  discloses.  Metaphysics  evolves  the  original  concep- 
tions which  appear  in  all  science,  and  the  ultimate  relations  which  are 
assumed  in  the  language  and  inquiries  of  all  the  special  philosophies. 
But  what  are  these  original  conceptions,  these  prime  relations,  these 
categories,  of  which  every  particular  assertion  and  every  actual  belief  is 
only  a  special  exemplification  ?  Psychology  only  can  answer,  as,  by  her 
analysifi,  she  shows  that  man  performs  processes  and  achieves  results  in 
which  he  necessarily  originates  and  applies  these  conceptions  and  rela- 
tions. By  studying  the  mind,  we  discover  the  laws  by  which  both  mind 
and  matter  can  be  studied  aright.  By  studying  the  mind,  we  unveil  and 
evolve  the  necessary  conceptions  and  primary  beliefs  by  which  the  mind 
itself  interprets  or  under  which  it  views  the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit. 
It  is,  then,  through  psychology  that  we  reach  the  very  sciences  to  which 
psychology  itself  is  subject  and  amenable.  Psychology  is  the  starting- 
point  from  which  we  proceed.  Psychology  is  also  the  goal  to  which  we 
must  return,  if  we  retrace  the  path  along  which  science  has  led  us.  In  syn- 
thesis we  begin,  in  analysis  we  end,  with  this  mother  of  all  the  sciences.  ^ 

This  Gpecial  relation  of  psychology  to  these  fundamental  sciences  explains 
Wbypeyobology  why  psychology  is  itself  so  often  called  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  while  it 
pl^osophyf^         is  neither,  but  simply  a  science  of  observation  and  of  fact.    It  does,  however, 

lead  to  philosophy  and  to  metaphysics,  aa  we  have  seen  by  the  discoveries 
which  it  evolves  and  the  habits  to  which  it  trains.  It  is  the  natural  introduction  to  meta- 
physical or  philosophical  studies,  for  its  own  investigations  will  conduct  the  mind  step  by 
-^ep  to  those  inquiries  which  will  bring  into  view  those  conceptions  and  relations,  concern 
ing  the  authority  of  which  speculative  intellects  have  disputed  in  all  the  schools.  These  con 
ceptions  and  relations  are  employed  in  aU  the  special  sciences  of  nature,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  ancients,  in  aU  physics^  whether  the  t&  tpvaixd  are  material  or  spiritual.  Hence  it  may 
be  that  aU  inquiries  concerning  them  were  called  metaphysical,  as  beyond,  or  preliminary  to, 
the  pbyacal,  and  the  science  was  called  metaphytics.  Hence  psychology  itself  was  caUed 
philosophy,  as  it  conducted  to  philosophy  ^ar  fyninence^  the  prima  phUo9opkia^  which  is  funda 
mental  to  all  the  special  and  applied  sciences. 

§  14.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  psychology  holds  these  relations  to 
A^^sCTpiine  to    g^  immy  special  sciences,  the  study  of  it  must  of  itself  be  a 
most  efficient  discipline  to  method  and  logical  power. 

"  What  is  that,"  says  Coleridge,  The  Friend,  Sec.  II.,  Ess.  4,  "  which  first  strikes  us,  and 
strikes  US  at  once  in  a  man  of  education  ?  and  which,  among  educated  men,  so  instantly  dis- 
tinguishes the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed  with  eminent  propriety  of  the  late 
Edmund  Burke)  we  cannot  stand  under  the  same  archway  during  a  shower  of  raio,  without 
finding  him  out  ?  Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  rcmariis ;  not  any  unusual  interest  of  facts 
coramimicated  by  him,^'  etc.,  etc.    *    *    *    **  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habitual 
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arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit  of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more 
plainly)  in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  intends  to  communicate.  However  irregular  and 
desultory  his  talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments." 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  his  own  psychical  states,  to 
analyze  them  into  their  elements ;  to  trace  his  practical  maxims  and  his  scientific  axioms  to  their 
fundamental  principles,  or  to  evolve  them  from  their  psychological  processes ;  it  is  impoaable 
that  a  man  should  be  thus  disciplined  without  acquiring  the  power  of  thinking  clearly, 
rationally,  and  by  orderly  processes,  and  without  also  gaining  the  power  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner.  To  whatever  subject  of  investigation  or  business  in  life 
such  a  student  may  apply  the  discipline  thus  acquired,  he  will  bring  to  it  a  mind  capable  of 
mastering  the  subject  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  of  gaining  that  supremacy 
which  the  man  who  thinks  with  order  will  always  secure  over  those  who  think  superficially,  or 
who  think  with  lack  of  method. 

Even  if  one^s  profession  or  pursuit  in  life  does  not  require  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts 
of  psychology  or  the  principles  of  philosophy,  ho  will  retain  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the 
habits  of  methodical  and  analytic  thinking  to  which  he  will  have  been  trained.  But  no  man 
can  whoUy  divest  himself  of  the  truths  which  he  must  of  necessity  have  gained  by  such  a  train- 
ing. The  sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  and  from  which  they  must  be  fresfalf 
confirmed,  are  open  ever  before  him.  The  mine  in  which  he  has  wrought  so  long  is  still  open 
for  his  working,  at  his  feet  and  by  his  door.  If  the  habit  has  been  once  acquired  of  lookin|i 
attentively  at  his  inner  self,  and  of  there  disclosing  truths  and  finding  reasons,  it  will  not  bo 
abandoned.  The  same  mine  will  continue  to  be  wrought,  because  its  products,  freshly  prodaced, 
will  bo  constantly  required,  on  every  occasion  when  common  sense,  the  knowledge  of  men, 
practical  wisdom  or  moral  convictions,  are  demanded.  The  possession  of  these  habits  and  thi) 
power  of  evolving  such  truths  command  the  respect  of  all  men,  and  invest  their  possessor  with 
an  influence  and  dignity,  to  which  all  men  concede  the  rightful  supremacy. 


II. 

THE  KELATIONS  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  MATTEB. 

Psychology  a  §  1^«  Psychology  is  properly  a  branch  of  physics,  in  the  en- 
toT*^i^'  ^wSt  larged  signification  of  the  term ;  or,  the  science  of  the  soul 
sense.  jg  q^q  ^f  ^Jjq  many  sciences  of  nature.    Whatever  may  be 

thought  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  its  phenomena  are  unquestioned  facts. 
They  are  facts  which  are  as  real  and  as  potent  as  the  phenomena  of  gravi- 
tation or  electricity.  As  such,  they  assert  their  place  in  that  vast  system  of 
beings  which  we  call  Nature,  or  the  Universe,  and  claim  to  be  considered 
by  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  are  appropriate  to  scientific  investi- 
iration. 

Why,  then,  aro  §  ^^'  '^^  ^"^®  philosophcr  will  admit  the  justice  of  this 
d^stSSS^ed  b  ^thD  ^^^^5  *°^  ^^  proceed  to  consider  these  phenomena  in  the 
philosopher!  \{g\xt  of  Scientific  methods.  But  when  he  begins  seriously 
to  study  them,  he  finds,  perhaps  to  his  surprise,  that  they  are  very  unlike 
the  phenomena  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  discovers  that  the 
subject-matter  of  investigation,  the  phenomena,  the  agents,  and  the  laws, 
are  all  strikingly  and  strangely  peculiar.    The  inquirer  is  surprised,  dLs- 
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turbed,  and  perhaps  offended.  He  is  surrounded  bj  unfamiliar  objects. 
He  is  summoned  to  consider  processes  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed.  He 
is  required  to  reflect  upon  phenomena  that  are  out  of  his  usual  range,  and 
to  assent  to  principles  which  he  has  never  before  recognized  nor  applied. 

The  first  impulse  is,  to  question  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  the  facts  themselves ; 
the  next,  to  doubt  whether  they  can  be  distinctly  conceived  and  accurately  defined.  -  If  it  be 
conceded  that  they  are  actual,  and  worthy  to  be  investigated,  it  is  at  once  presumed  that  they 
may  be  attributed  to  some  material  substance  or  agent,  or  explained  by  material  laws,  or  at 
least  illustrated  by  material  analo^es.  This  tendency  to  resolve  the  soul  into  matter,  or  to 
judge  the  soul  by  matter,  is  very  strong ;  at  times  it  is  almost  irresistible,  and  it  has  in  all 
ages  exerted  over  the  most  candid  and  truth-loving  minds  a  powerful  and  unconscious  influ- 
ence. The  influence  of  these  prepossessions  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  almost  every 
writer  on  psychology ;  if  not  in  the  conclusions  which  he  reaches,  at  least  in  his  modes  of  rea- 
soning, bis  illustrations,  and  even  in  the  very  language  wluch  he  necessarily  employs,  and 
by  which  be  is  unconsciously  influenced.  It  has  become,  therefore,  almost  a  necessity,  in  an 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  this  science,  to  consider  this  influence  distinctly,  so  as  to  account 
for  its  exbtence  and  to  guard  against  its  effects.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  desirable,  also,  so 
far  as  we  can  do  this  by  a  preliminary  view,  to  determine  distinctly  what  are  the  relations  of 
the  soul  and  its  phenomena  to  the  essence,  powers,  and  laws  of  matter. 

S  17.  We  would  first  account  for  the  existence  of  this  ten- 

Uateiiftl      phe-     *' 

nomuna  are  the  dcncj.  By  the  natural  course  of  development  and  traimng, 
we  are  for  a  long  period  exclusively  occupied  with  material 
phenomena  and  material  laws.  In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  so 
near  to  any  person  as  his  own  inner  self,  and  no  events  or  phenomena  are 
so  interesting  as  the  experiences  of  his  own  soul.  Even  the  material  world 
interests  us  only  as  through  the  sensibility  of  the  soul  we  are  alive  to  joy 
or  sorrow,  to  comfort  or  deprivation.  If  there  is  *  no  music  in  the  soul ' 
of  the  listener,  the  sweetest  notes  and  the  most  elaborate  harmonies  are 
sounded  in  vain.  K  the  sight  awakens  no  pleasure,  and  the  food  provokes 
no  taste,  they  are  nothing  to  us. 

Notwithstanding  this,  that  to  which  the  mind  attends,  and  with  which 
as  an  object  of  thought  it  is  most  earnestly  occupied  even  in  joy  or  sor- 
row,  is  the  outward  and  material.  What^the  man  sees  and  hears  and 
smells  and  tastes,  attracts  and  absorbs  the  attention.  Even  when  he 
begins  to  reflect,  the  objects  which  he  compares  and  distinguishes,  which 
he  classifies  and  arranges,  are  almost  exclusively  sensible  objects.  When 
he  rises  to  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  science  of  material  things. 
The  properties  and  powers  with  which  he  first  becomes  familiar  in  the 
way  of  science,  are  the  properties  and  powers  of  matter.  The  laws  of 
mechanics,  of  fluids,  of  light,  of  chemical  union,  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  are  the  laws  which  he  first  studies,  masters,  and  learns  to  apply 
and  to  trust.  The  objects  to  which  they  pertain  address  the  senses.  They 
are  permanent  before  the  mind.  Experipients  can  be  instituted  by  which 
theories  can  be  tested  and  hypotheses  can  be  proved.  Thene  phenomena 
engage  the  attention  of  all  mankind,  and  to  discern,  describe,  and  under- 
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stand  them  requires  do  special  reflection  and  no  nnnsnal  or  abstract  lan- 
guage. It  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  that  the  sciences  of  matter 
should  precede  the  sciences  of  the  soul.  It  follows,  by  a  natural  and 
almost  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  conceptions  and  methods  of 
investigatioD,  the  facts  and  laws  which  are  appropriate  to  material  objects, 
should  so  control  the  mind's  habits  and  associations,  should  be  so  in- 
wrought into  its  very  structure,  as  to  take  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
its  active  energies. 

§  18.  When  we  pass  over  from  the  study  of  matter  to  the 
mifigiyiiLgii  and    studv  of  Spirit,  the  prepossesBions  which  we  have  considered 

remam  with  us.  We  are  at  once  confronted  with  new  and 
strange  objects.  Though  the  states  of  the  soul  have  been-  the  nearest  to 
our  experience  and  the  most  familiar  to  our  enjoyment,  they  have  been 
removed  the  farthest  from  our  observation  and  study.  We  ask,  Are  they 
real  ?  Are  they  actual  and  substantial  ?  Surely  they  are  not  like  those 
phenomena  which  we  see  and  hear,  which  we  handle  and  taste.  Bat 
allowing  that  they  are  actual  phenomena,  are  they  distinct  and  definite  ? 
Can  we  compare  and  class  them  ?  To  what  substance  do  they  pertain  ? 
The  readiest  answer  is.  To  some  material  substance.  Hence  the  soul  is 
readily  resolved  into  some  form  of  attenuated  matter.  Its  functions  are 
explained  by  the  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  by  chemical  or  electrical 
changes  in  the  nervous  substance.  Perception  is  explained  by  impressions 
on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  which  impressions  are  referred  to  motions  in  a 
vibrating  fluid  without,  which  in  turn  are  responded  to  by  motions  aroused 
in  a  vibrating  agent  within.  Memory  and  association  are  explained  by  the 
mutual  attractions  or  repulsions  of  ideas  similar  to  those  to  which  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  subjected  by  cohesion  or  electricity.  GreneraJization  and 
judgment,  induction  and  reasoning,  are  resolved  by  the  frequent  and  often- 
repeated  deposits  of  impressions  that  have  affinity  for  one  another,  and  are 
thus  transformed  into  general  conceptions  and  relations. 

From  these  tendendes  and  prepassessions  have  resulted  the  various  schemes  of  material- 
ism, the  grosser  and  the  more  refined.  By  these  influences  we  can  account  for  the  ready 
acceptance  of  phrenology,  with  its  more  or  less  decided  material  affinities.  To  the  same  we 
refer  the  occasional  semi-materialistic  solutions  of  psychical  phenomena,  which  occur  in  many 
treatises  and  systems  which  are  far  from  being  avowedly  materialistic.  By  them  we  can  easily 
explain  those  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  respect  to  the  soul  in  which  resort  is  had  to 
some  law  or  principle  of  matter  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which  is  amply  and  purely  spiritual 
Even  those  who  on  moral  or  religious  grounds  believe  most  firmly  in  the  spiritual  and  immor- 
tal existence  of  the  soul,  often  fall,  in  the  scientific  conceptions  which  they  form  of  its  essence 
and  its  actings,  into  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning  which  are  more  or  less  plainly  material. 
Especially  are  they  easily  puzzled  by  objections  which  derive  their  sole  plausibility  from 
material  analogies.  These  phenomena  are  not  at  all  surprising.  The  mind  that  is  trained  by 
the  most  liberal  culture,  or  that  is  schooled  to  the  most  complete  self-eontrol,  cannot  eamly 
divest  itself  of  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  have  been  contracted  by  previous 
studies.    Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  the  observation,  that  the  man  devoted  to  a  single  class  of 
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studies  or  department  of  science  ia  liable  to  stronger  and  more  inveterate  prejudices  than  he 
whose  one-sided  views  have  not  been  strengthened  by  reflection,  tested  by  experiment,  and 
enforced  by  authority.  The  man  confirmed  in  his  associations  by  means  of  a  familiar  mastery 
OTer  some  physical  science,  is  the  man  of  all  others  to  whom,  when  he  considers  the  phenon^ 
ena  of  the  soul,  the  facts  seem  most  novel  and  the  conceptions  most  unfamiliar. 

§  19.  Bat  it  IS  not  enough  to  be  forewarned  of  these  infln- 
dis^md.     In   enoes,  in  order  to  be  forearmed  against  them.    We  need  to 
t  way.  ^  convinced  that  they  are  founded  in  error  and  misconcep- 

tion ;  we  should  be  satisfied  that  the  science  of  the  soul  can  vindicate  its 
peculiar  conceptions  and  laws.  In  order  to  this,  we  need  to  take  a  general 
and  preliminary  view  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  matter.  A  complete 
and  final  theory  of  these  relations  can  only  be  gained  at  the  termination 
and  as  the  result  of  our  investigations.  In  order  fully  and  satisfactorily  to 
answer  the  questions,  ^  Is  the  soul  material  ? '  ^  Wherein  is  spirit  with  its 
phenomena  like,  and  wherein  is  it  unlike  matter  ? '  we  must  first  have 
studied  each,  and  the  means  of  knowing  each ;  t.  e.,  we  must  have  prose- 
cuted a  thorough  study  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  considerations  which  are  appropriate  to  a  preliminary  view. 
These  we  propose  to  present — ^first,  those  which  may  fairly  be  urged  by 
and  conceded  to  the  matenaHst,  or  the  materialistic  psychologist;  and 
second,  the  considerations  which  indicate  and  prove  that  the  soul  has  an 
activity  that  is  uncontrolled  by  material  agents,  and  follows  laws  that  are 
peculiar  to  itself.  We  shall  give  the  argument  of  the  materialist  in  its 
most  forcible  form,  omitting  no  source  of  evidence  which  modem  sdence 
has  furnished  for  his  use.  To  all  these  facts  and  proofs  he  has  a  just  and 
lawful  claim,  and  the  presentation  of  them  is  required  by  fidelity  to  sci- 
ence and  to  the  truth. 

^e  argimcriits  §  20.  The  materialist  urges,  1.  That  we  know  the  soul  only 
ut  The  soul  ifl    as  conuectcd  with  a  material  organization.    That  which  is 

ooonected  with  a  „    ,     ,  ,  „  .  ...  ,  .^  „   . 

tKxiy.  called  the  soul,  exerts  all  its  activities  and  manifests  all  its 

phenomena  by  means  of  the  human  body.  Of  a  soul  which  acts  or  mani- 
fests its  acts  apart  from  the  body,  we  have  no  experience,  either  by  pe]> 
sonal  observation  or  through  credible  testimony.  It  must  certainly  be 
conceded  that  the  only  souls  to  which  science  can  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  their  functions  or  explaining  their  laws,  are  those  which 
exist  and  act  through  a  material  structure. 

Th«  Boni  is  de-  ^'  '^^  powors  of  the  soul  are  developed  along  with  the 
▼etoed  with  the  powcrs  and  capacities  of  this  organized  structure.  As  these 
powers  and  capacities  are  severally  called  into  action  and 
reach  their  full  perfection,  so  do  the  powers  of  the  soul  appear  one  after 
another,  and  attain  the  full  measure  of  the  energy  which  nature  has 
assigned  them.  The  lower  organs  of  the  body  act  first^n  order,  and  these 
are  developed  and  matured  at  the  earliest  period.  Afterward  the  higher 
organs  are  gradually  matured  and  brought  into  action.    After  the  body  is 
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completely  developed  for  all  its  fnnctions,  it  passes  through  certain  stages 
of  growth,  increasing  in  size  and  strength.  Dnring  these  periods  of  de- 
velopment and  growth  the  soul  is  also  unfolded  and  matured.  One  power 
after  another  is  made  ready  to  act,  and  the  capacity  for  the  action  of  each  is 
enlarged  and  strengthened.  If,  now,  the  soul  is  unfolded  as  the  body  is 
developed,  and  if  the  soul  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  then  it 
would  seem  as  though  what  we  call  the  soul  is  but  a  name  for  the  capacity 
to  pedbrm  certain  higher  functions  which  belongs  to  a  finely  organized 
and  fuUy  developed  material  organism. 

Is  dependent  on  8.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body  for  much  of  its  knowl- 
£fowiSge'*''^and  ®^g®  ^^^  ^^  many  of  its  enjoyments.  It  is  through  the  eye 
enjoyment.  ^^jy  ^y^^^  ^^  perccives  and  enjoys  color,  and  through  the  ear 

only  that  it  apprehends  and  is  delighted  with  sound.  All  the  knowledge 
which  it  gains  of  the  material  universe,  y^hether  near-  or  remote,  whether 
minute  or  extended,  is  acquired  through  the  senses  alone.  It  is  only  as  a 
material  organ  is  affected  by  a  material  object,  that  the  mind  makes  a  sin- 
gle new  acquisition.  Should  these  organs  cease  to  exist,  or  cease  to  be 
acted  on,  all  new  acquisitions  and  new  enjoyments  would  cease  to  be  pos- 
sible. Even  the  so-called  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  and  feeling  have  a 
nearer  or  remoter  reference  to  the  objects  of  sense  with  which  we  are 
brought  in  contact  through  the  organs  of  sense. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  soul  begins  to  act  and  to  enjoy  only 
when  these  organs  are  aroused  by  their  appropriate  material  excitants  or 
stimuli ;  and  it  would  never  act  or  enjoy  at  all,  either  in  its  higher  or 
lower  forms,  if  these  organs  were  not  first  called  into  action. 
Aiao  for  ito  en-  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^®  dependent  on  the  body,  and  on  matter,  for  its 
ergy  and  actiT-  energy  and  activity.  It  sympathizes  most  intimately  with 
every  change  in  the  body.  The  capacity  to  fix  the  attention 
so  as  to  perceive  clearly,  to  remember  accurately,  and  to  comprehend  fully, 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  A 
slight  indisposition  is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  simplest 
functions  of  the  intellect,  and  with  thfi  exercise  of  those  emotions  to  which 
the  heart  is  most  wonted.  An  active  disease  disorders  the  imagination,  fill- 
ing it  with  offensive  and  incongruous  phantasies,  which  the  soul  can  neither 
exclude  nor  regulate.  The  suffusion  of  the  brain  with  blood  or  water,  dis- 
qualifies the  soul  for  action  of  any  kind,  or  stupefies  it  into  entire  uncon- 
sciousness. A  change  in  the  structure  or  in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or 
some  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  induces  that  suspension  of  the  higher 
and  regulating  functions  which  we  call  insanity.  This  state  is  permanent 
when  its  cause  is  permanent ;  and  the  soul  may  even  relapse  into  a  con- 
dition more  helpless  and  pitiable,  the  condition  of  idiocy,  from  which  it  is 
never  known  to  emerge.  •  That  state  of  the  body  which  we  call  faintness 
takes  away  all  conscious  perception  and  enjoyment,  and  causes  the  soul  to 
sink  into  blank  inaction.     Another  state  of  the  body  in  sleep  induces 
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another  kind  of  actiyity,  in  which  the  usual  laws  of  perception,  judg« 
ment,  and  memory,  as  well  as  the  usual  conditions  of  hope  and  fear,  seem 
to  be  deranged  or  reversed.  When  the  organization  of  the  body  is  de- 
stroyed, the  soul  ceases  to  act,  and,  for  aught  we  can  observe,  it  ceases 
to  exist 

5.  The  soul  is  the  termination  of  a  series  of  material  exist- 
softaatarfai   euces,  which  rise  above  each  other  in  orderly  gradation,  each 

preparing  the  way  for  the  other ;  and  all  are  represented  in 
that  form  of  organized  matter  which  manifests  and  sustains  the  highest  of 
all,  t.  e^  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  itself.  The  lowest  form  of  matter 
obeys  mechanical  laws.  In  this,  the  particles  are  held  together  by  cohe- 
sive attraction,  and  the  masses  are  bound  by  that  force  which  causes  the 
stone  to  fall,  and  the  planets  to  move  in  their  rounds,  in  obedience  to  a 
mathematical  law.  The  form  next  higher  is  seen  in  bodies  endowed  with 
chemical  properties  and  capable  of  chemical  combinations.  Here  masses 
and  molecules  unlike  each  other  unite  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  third 
milike  either — a  neutral  result,  in  which  the  constituting  elements  do  not 
appear.  In  the  form  next  higher,  matter  disposes  its  particles  in  crystal- 
line arrangement,  according  to  the  law  of  which  the  elements  are  not  con- 
tent with  simple  mechanical  aggregation,  nor  with  the  more  mysterious 
affioities  of  chemical  combination,  but  arrange  themselves  in  constant  and 
definite  external  forms,  more  or  less  symmetrical,  after  the  laws  of  a  natu- 
ral geometry.  Next  we  find  the  lowest  types  of  organized  existence,  of 
which  the  crystal  is  the  mute  prophecy.  In  these,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  there  are  separate  organs,  each  of  which  performs  a  separate  and 
special  function,  necessary  to  the  existence  and  functional  activity  of  every 
other  organ  and  to  the  whole  structure,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  organs 
together.  The  plant,  when  the  requisite  conditions  are  present  of  nourish- 
ment, moisture,  and  light,  expands  into  a  developed  organism,  tbrusts  out 
tbe  bud  and  leaf,  opens  the  flower  by  which  its  beauty  is  perfected,  and 
seed  and  fruit  are  formed  and  matured.  The  animal  requires  material  con- 
ditions of  food  and  air  and  light.  It  comes  into  being  by  peculiar  pro- 
cesses, it  grows  into  a  complicated  structure  of  bone,  muscle,  viscera, 
nerves,  and  brain,  each  separate  organ  fulfilling  its  special  duty,  and  all 
acting  together  so  as  to  form  a  completed  whole.  In  connection  with  the 
more  perfectly  and  delicately  organized  animal  structures,  the  phenomena 
of  the  soul  begin  to  appear,  requiring  as  their  condition  all  the  lower  forms 
of  nature,  the  presence  and  the  action  of  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
organic  powers  and  laws.  Nay,  more.  So  far  as  we  observe  the  various 
grades  of  animal  life,  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  material 
stracture  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.  The  more  simple  the  organization, 
the  fewer  are  the  instincts  and  the  more  limited  is  the  intelligence.  The 
more  complex  and  delicate  the  structure,  the  wider  is  the  range  and  the 
richer  the  capacities  for  knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  skill.    Again,  the 
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Bnman  being,  so  far  as  tbe  progress  of  its  own  development  can  be  traced, 
seems  to  pass  in  succession  througb  tbe  lower  up  to  tbe  bigber  grades  of 
organic  life*  It  seems  to  take  up  into  itself  and  represent  all  tbe  inferior 
types  of  living  beings.  It  is  first,  as  it  were,  a  plant,  baving  only  vegetar 
tive  existence,  in  tbe  capacity  for  nourishment  and  growtb ;  then  it  be- 
comes an  animal,  passing  tbrougb  tbe  lowest  to  tbe  bigbest  forms  of  animal 
existence ;  last  of  all,  it  emerges  into  tbat  wbicb  is  still  bigber,  tbe  form 
of  activity,  whicb  is  intelligent,  sensitive,  self-conscious,  and  rational.  It 
would  seem,  it  is  argued,  tbat  tbe  soul  and  tbe  body  are  one  organic 
growtb.  Tbe  one  is  perfected  witb  tbe  otber,  tbe  one  depends  on  tbe 
other,  the  one  results  from  tbe  otber.  To  this  is  added  tbe  consideration 
already  noticed,  tbat  organic  or  nervous  force,  and  psychical  or  mental 
force,  go  band  in  band  in  energy.  As  is  tbe  tension  of  tbe  one,  so  are  tbe 
activity  and  achievements  of  tbe  otber.  Tbe  one  also  grows  and  is  devel- 
oped witb  tbe  other,  and  witb  it  wastes  in  decay,  rests  in  sleep,  is  bewil- 
dered in  dreams,  rages  in  insanity,  drivels  in  idiocy,  is  extinguished  in 
death* 

From  all  this  it  is  concluded  tbat  the  soul  is  nothing  without 
S?mlSikikt'  ^^^  ^ody,  the  two  being  different  names  for  different  func- 
tions of  a  common  substance,  and  the  soul  a  convenient  term 
for  the  higher  forms  of  activity  whicb  matter  exerts  in  its  finer  and  more 
ideal  forms.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  soul,  in  its  essence  and  its  acts,  is 
dependent  on  organization ;  and  when  the  organism  is  disintegrated,  tbe 
activity  of  the  soul  must  terminate.  Its  existence  separately  from  organ- 
ized matter,  or  transferred  to  another  and  a  new  organism,  involves  an 
absurd  and  impossible  conception. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  argument  for  the  material  structure  of 
the  human  soul,  as  it  might  be  urged  at  the  present  day  by  one  familiar 
with  modem  science.  Tbe  considerations  are  very  general,  but  they 
embrace  tbe  most  important  parts  or  points  of  proof  whicb  it  is  suitable 
to  consider  at  the  introduction  of  our  studies  in  psychology, 
cwer  argn.  §  21.  The  Considerations  which  may  be  urged  in  proof  that 
nomena   unlike    the  substancc  of  the  soul  is  not  material,  are  tbe  following : 

matmal      phe-  mi         ,  /.     i  i  .      i  •     i        i-i        ^  , 

nomena.  1.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  m  kmd  unlike  the  phe- 

nomena which  pertain  to  matter.  All  material  phenomena  have  one  com- 
mon characteristic — ^that  they  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  They  can  be 
seen,  felt,  touched,  tasted,  and  can  also  be  weighed  and  measured.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  of  the  soul,  at  least,  are  known  by  consciousness,  and,  as 
thus  known,  are  directly  discerned  to  be  totally  unlike  all  those  events  and 
occurrences  which  the  senses  apprehend.  The  phenomena  discerned  by 
tbe  senses  are  known  to  have  some  relation  to  space  that  can  be  more  or 
less  clearly  defined.  Motion,  color,  taste,  sound,  combustion,  breatliing, 
circulation,  secretion,  galvanic  agency,  chemical  combination,  growth,  de- 
composition— every  kind  and  form  of  material  activity — require  extension 
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in  the  substance  on  which  they  operate,  or  in  the  effect  or  activity  itself 
But  feeling,  will,  thouglit,  memory,  joy,  sorrow,  purpose,  resolve,  admit 
of  no  such  relation  to  space.  They  are  known  to  exclude  such  relation. 
Besides,  each  and  all  these  material  phenomena  or  properties  are  referred 
to  some  agent  or  substance  which  is  also  apprehended  by  the  senses  to  be 
extended  and  endowed  with  other  material  qualities.  Even  those  agents 
in  nature  which  are  most  imponderable  and  impalpable,  as  the  electric 
force  or  fluid  and  the  vital  or  organise  force  in  the  animal  or  plant,  both 
require  a  certain  portion  of  matter  as  the  active  or  potent  substance,  which 
must  be  electrified  or  made  living  in  order  to  exhibit  electrical  or  vital 
activity.  This  single  characteristic  of  material  agents  is  positively  known 
and  universally  assented  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  of  the 
soul  are  by  consciousness  not  only  not  necessarily  referred  to  any  such 
portion  of  matter,  but  they  are  referred  to  another  agent,  the  acting  or 
suffering  ego^  which  is  not  known  by  consciousness  to  have  any  sensible  or 
material  attributes,  or  rather,  which  is  known  to  have  no  such  properties. 
All  these  peculiarities  clearly  and  sharply  distinguish  the  two  classes  or 
species  of  phenomena.  We  positively  know  that  all  other  phenomena 
^  have  a  definite  relation  to  matter.  Psychical  phenomena  have  a  definite 
relation  to  an  agent  which  is  not  known  to  have  a  single  material  attri- 
bute ;  which,  even  when  it  controls  matter,  is  known  by  consciousness  to 
be  totally  unlike  any  known  material  agent. 

2.  The  acting  ego  is  not  ouly  not  known  to  be  in  any  way 
tiBgiifdiM  itself   material,  but  it  distinguishes  its  own  actings,  states,  and 

products,  and  even  itself,  from  the  material  substance  with 
which  it  is  most  intimately  connected,  from  the  very  organized  body  on 
vhose  organization  all  its  functions,  and  the  very  function  of  knowing  or 
distinguishing,  are  said  to  depend.  First,  it  distinguishes  from  this  body 
al  other  material  things  and  objects,  asserting  that  the  one  are  not  the 
oflier.  Second,  it  just  as  clearly,  though  not  in  the  same  way  or  on  the 
same  grounds,  distinguishes  itself  and  its  states  from  the  material  objects 
ivbich  it  discerns.  It  knows  that  the  agent  which  sees  and  hears  is  not 
the  matter  which  is  seen  and  heard.  Third,  the  soul  also  distinguishes 
itself  and  its  inner  states  from  the  organized  matter — L  6.,  its  own  bodily 
organs — ^by  means  of  which  it  perceives  and  is  affected  by  other  matter. 
Fourth,  it  resists  the  force  and  actings  of  its  own  body,  and,  in  so  doing, 
diiFtinguishes  itself  as  the  agent  most  emphatically  from  that  which  it 
reastSi  By  its  own  activity  it  straggles  against  and  opposes  the  coming 
on  of  sleep,  of  faintness,  and  of  death.  Even  in  tho*e  conscious  acts  in 
wh  ch  it  feels  itself  most  at  the  disposal  and  control  of  the  body,  it  recog^ 
ma«s  its  separate  existence  and  independent  energy. 

3.  The  soul  is  self-active.  Matter  of  itself  is  inert.  The 
TiMKiaiiBseir-    g^^  jg  impelled  to  action  from  within  by  its  own  energy. 

Matter  only  takes  a  new  position,  or  passes  into  a  new  state. 
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as  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  from  without.  We  grant  that  the  soul  must 
begin  its  activities  iat  the  awakening  of  the  senses ;  but  when  it  is  onoe 
awakened,  it  never  sleeps,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  or  infer.  If  the  senses 
should  furnish  it  no  new  objects,  it  would  go  on  without  intermitting  its 
action,  busying  itself  with  the  materials  already  furnished  under  laws  of 
its  own.  We  grant  also  that  to  what  it  perceives  and  desires  and  does,  it 
is  determined,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  objects  which  present  them- 
selves from  without ;  but  these  direct  the  course  of  its  action  as  they  fur- 
nish objects ;  they  do  not  cause  it  to  act.  We  concede  even  that  its  eaergy 
in  action  is  dependent  on  material  conditions.  The  tension  and  healthful 
harmony  of  the  nervous  system  enables  the  soul  to  act  with  augmented 
force.  When  the  nerves  are  relaxed  or  disturbed,  as  in  Mntness  or  dis- 
ease, the  force  of  the  soul  is  greatly  weakened  or  frightfully  disordered ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  bodily  conditions  can  arrest  the  activity 
that  is  impelled  from  within,  or  that  it  is  originated  by  any  such  condi- 
tions. In  this  respect  the  contrast  is  striking  between  matter  and  spirits 
u  not  depend-  ^'  ^^  ^®*T  Diany  of  the  states  of  the  soul  no  changes  or 
Shi^iSTuSiv^  aflfections  of  the  organism  can  be  observed  or  traced,  as  their 
Wes-  condition  or  prerequisite.     It  is  argued  that  the  soui  and 

body  are  one  material  organism,  because  we  know  that  in  many  instances 
some  affection  of  the  one  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of  a  corresponlent 
affection  of  the  other.  The  soid  cannot  see  unless  the  retina  is  paintel  by 
the  light,  nor  can  it  hear  unless  the  ear  vibrates  through  sound.  Heace  it 
is  inferred  that  the  one  is  the  effect  of  the  other ;  and  if  the  soul  is  acted 
on  by  material  or  organic  causes,  it  must  be  material  in  its  substance  or 
structure.  It  ought  greatly  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  io 
observe  that  the  change  in  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  wholly  unlike  the  coi- 
ditions  which  go  before  it.  The  impression  on  the  eye  or  the  ear  has  bd 
affinity  with  or  likeness  to  the  perception  which  follows.  Moreover,  the 
condition  in  the  organism  often  is  a  condition  simply  and  solely  as  it  f ir- 
nishes  an  object  which  the  soul  apprehends,  and  determines  nothing  in  tk 
result,  except  so  far  as  it  gives  the  soul  an  occasion  to  know  one  thing  «r 
object  rather  than  another ;  i,  e^  the  eye  sees  rather  than  hears,  and  ses 
this  object  rather  than  another,  because  the  excited  organism  furnishes  tie 
occasion.  But  the  conclasiveness  of  the  argument  is  entirely  broken,  whm 
we  reflect  that  no  changes  in  the  organism  whatever  are  known  to  precele 
or  to  condition  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  important  psychical  states 
and  affections.  We  grant  that  the  landscape  which  we  see  must  first  be 
pictured  on  the  retina.  But  what  change  or  affection  of  the  raateial 
organism  occurs,  when  the  soul,  at  the  -sight  of  this  landscape,  imafes 
another  like  it,  calls  up  by  memory  a  similar  scene,  which  was  seen  yeirs 
before  a  thousand  miles  distant,  or,  by  creative  acts  of  its  own,  coustritts 
picture  after  picture  that  are  more  beautiful  and  varied  than  the  one  i-  is 
beholding?     Or  what  bodily  changes  precede  desire  and  disgust,  h»pe 
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and  fear,  at  these  memories  and  creations  ?  No  such  changes  have  ever 
heen  discerned.  No  ground  is  furnished  for  surmising  that  they  ever 
occur.  They  must  occur  in  every  instance,  to  justify  the  theory  of  the 
matenalist.  That  they  do  occur,  is  simply  assumed.  They  have  never 
been  observed. 

The  argument  of  the  materialist  stands  thus :  Certain  psychical  states  or  processes  re- 
quire as  their  conditioii  certain  organic  bodily  affections.  These  bodily  affections,  however, 
are  totally  unlike  the  mental  states  which  they  condidonate.  In  erery  case  in  which  they  do 
occur,  they  present  new  objects  of  apprehension  and  feeling.  By  these,  and  by  these  only, 
the  soul  receives  its  Imowledge  of  the  material  world.  Certain  other  mental  states,  far  more 
nnmerous  and  far  more  important,  are  attended  by  no  affections  of  the  body  whatever. 
Which,  then,  is  more  philosophical,  to  assume  that  such  organic  changes  do  occur  when  we 
cannot  trace  their  presence,  nor  any  appearance  of  an  9Tgan  in  which  they  might  be  traced, 
or  to  which  they  might  be  referred,  because,  forsooth,  they  do  occur  when  we  can  trace 
them,  and  can  give  the  reason  for  their  occurrence ;  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  this  unauthor- 
ized assumption,  to  infer  that  the  eoul  and  body  are  one  organism ;— or  to  disbelieve  that  such 
bodily  changes  do  occur  as  the  conditions  of  mental  activity,  when  we  have  no  evidence  from 
observation  and  no  presumption  from  analogy  ? 

Gndjitions     of    ^-  "^^  regular  gradation  in  the  ^arrangement  of  the  several 

"^  ^  ^  kinds  of  material  existences,  and  the  progressive  develop- 
»teriai.  ment  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  organized  mat- 

ter, do  not  of  themselves  prove  that  the  soul  is  matter  in  a  more  highly 
organized  form.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  transition  from  the  highest 
forms  of  organized  matter  to  the  lowest  types  of  psychical  activity  can- 
not be  readily  discriminated ;  nor  that  the  body,  which  is  organized  for 
the  uses  of  the  soul,  seems  in  its  development  to  assume  in  successive 
order  all  the  lower  types  of  organization,  force  us  to  believe  that  a  com- 
mon substance,  obeying  material  laws,  is  capable  of  rising  into  that  refine- 
ment of  organization  which  can  perfonn  the  functions  of  knowledge  and 
affection. 

These  facts  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof  by  the  man  who  assumes 
that  the  existence  of  immaterial  or  spiritual  being  is  impossible,  and  the 
belief  of  it  is  unphilosophical.  This  assumption  involves  the  inference 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  Creator,  on  whom  matter  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence, properties,  and  laws.  If  there  be  a  creating  Spirit,  who  originated 
.  and  coatrols  matter,  then  it  is  not  imphilosophical  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  a  created  spirit,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  and  affected 
by  a  material  organism,  or  which,  perhaps,  is  itself  the  organizing  agent. 

To  those  who  assume  that  there  can  be  no  extra-mundane  or  creating 
Spirit,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  prove  that  there  may  be  an  incorporeal, 
created  spirit 

To  those  who  admit  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  creating  Spirit,  or  even 
to  those  who  believe  that  design  has  a  place  in  the  universe,  the  regu- 
larity of  development  and  progressive  transition  from  one  being  to 
another  will  indicate  a  uni^  of  plan  in  the  creation  more  clearly  and 
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more  Batisfactorily  tban  thej  will  prove  a  xmiij  of  material  Bnbstance  in 
the  agent — a  unity  of  purpose  and  intention  in  the  order  and  beauty  of 
these  arrangements,  rather  than  a  unity  of  nature  and  destiny  in  the  lower 
and  higher  kinds  of  beings. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  as  to  draw  the  line  where  material  organization  ends  and  spiritoal 
agency  begins,  where  unconscious  reaction  ceases  and  conscious  activity  emei^es.  It  may  be 
impossible  for  us  to  discover  the  properties  and  relations  of  organized  matter  which  fit  it  to 
be  the  instrument  or  the  medium  of  the  soul,  or  what  there  is  in  the  soul  that  fits  it  to  be 
developed  with  and  to  employ  this  organized  substance.  But  we  do  know  enough  about 
spirit  and  matter  to  affirm  that  if  spiritual  existence  is  possible,  and  if  it  be  necessary  from 
its  constitution  or  important  to  its  destiny  that  it  be  developed  with  or  organize  matter,  then 
all  those  phenomena  by  which  it  seems  to  rise  by  a  natural  evolution  from  the  higher  fonns 
of  matter,  and  to  crown  the  series  which  it  terminates,  as  *^  the  bright  consummate  flower,*' 
are  fully  expkined  by  the  unity,  the  beauty,  and  the  harmony  of  the  Creator's  plan,  and  do 
not  require  to  be  resolved  by  a  unity  in  the  substance  which  they  numifest. 

This  is  all  that  we  need  determine  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiries.  What  is  the  substance  and  what  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  can 
be  fully  defined  and  vindicated  by  the  philosophy  and  theology  to  which 
psychology  is  the  appropriate  introduction. 

§  22.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  whatever  views 
Stiie^JSd?^    ^^  accept  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  its  phenomena  are 

as  real  as  any  other,  and  that  their  peculiarities  are  entitled 
to  a  distinct  recognition  by  the  true  philosopher.  Whatever  psychical 
properties  or  laws  can  be  established  on  appropriate  evidence,  they  all 
deserve  to  be  accepted  as  among  the  real  agencies  and  laws  of  the 
actual  universe.  Perception,  memory,  and  reasoning  are  processes  tliat 
are  as  real  as  are  gravitation  and  electrical  action.  In  one  aspect  their 
reality  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect,  as  it  is  by  means  of  per- 
ception and  reasoning  that  we  know  gravitation  and  electricity.  Their 
peculiar  conditions,  elements,  and  laws,  so  far  as  they  can  be  asceitained 
and  resolved,  are  to  be  judged  by  their  appropriate  evidence,  and  to  be 
accepted  on  proper  testimony.  The  evidence  and  testimony  which  is 
pertinent  to  them,  may  be  as  pertinent  and  convincing,  though  different 
in  its  kind,  as  that  which  can  be  furnished  for  the  facts  of  sense  or  the 
laws  of  matter.  If  the  soul  knows  itself,  its  acts,  and  products,  by  a 
special  activity,  then  what  it  knows  ought  to  be  confided  in,  as  truly  as 
what  it  knows  of  matter  by  a  diflferent  process. 

Phenomena  of  §  ^^'  ^^  analogy  of  the  physical  sciences  establishes  this 
u®  jS^c^b?  principle,  and  enforces  it  as  a  universal  rule.  Facts  of  one 
thoBo  of  another,  g^^t  are  not  to  be  distrusted  because  they  difier  in  kind  or 
quality  from  those  of  another  class.  Truths  of  one  kind  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  truths  of  another.  Phenomena  of  one  description  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  laws  that  hold  good  of  other  phenomena.  Chemical  facts 
and  laws  are  not  disputed  because  they  cannot  be  explained  by  mechanical 
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properties  and  powers.  The  functions  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished 
and  grows  are  not  to  be  doubted  because  they  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump,  or  those  which  unite 
an  acid  or  an  oil  with  an  alkali,  into  a  salt  or  a  soap.  Nor  are  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  or  the  digestion  of  the  food,  to  be  questioned,  or 
violently  explained  by  laws  which  do  not  solve  them,  because  they  ex- 
hibit special  and  novel  agencies,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  peculiar 
methods.  We  are  indeed  prompted — we  are  even  compelled — to  reduce  all 
our  knowledge  to  unity,  and  we  therefore  seek  to  explain  two  events  and 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  if  it  is  possible,  by  a  single  agency  and  after 
a  single  law.  We  must  prefer  the  well-known  and  the  familiar  to  the 
nnknown  and  the  untried ;  but  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  may  not  for  this 
reason  doubt  the  facts  or  pervert  and  misconstrue  the  laws.  If,  now,  there 
are  phenomena  concerning  man  which  are  discerned  by  consciousness  alone 
— ^if  also  their  truth  can  be  established  only  through  consciousness — then 
they  are  to  be  received  as  real,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  like  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter,  or  whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws 
or  analogies  which  material  phenomena  illustrate  and  exemplify.  To  deny 
them,  is  unphilosophicaL  To  attempt  to  explain  them  by  any  resort  to 
physical  analogies  which  fail  to  solve  them,  and  which  destroy  their 
integrity  or  essentially  alter  their  character,  is  to  be  more  unphilosophical 
still.  If  either  class  of  phenomena  should  take  precedence  of  and  give 
law  to  the  other,  the  spiritual  are  before  the  material,  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  already  given. 

The  rfienom-  §  24.  We  ought  also  to  distinguish  between  the  powers  and 
guage  in  which  laws  which  consciousuess  discovers,  and  the  medium  by 
scribed.  which  thcsc  discoverics  are  recorded  and  made  known.     Tliis 

medium  is  language,  in  the  large  acceptation  of  the  term — the  language 
of  signs,  of  looks,  and  of  words.  The  most  superficial  inspection  of  the 
words  which  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  reveals  the  fact  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  all  originally  appropriated  to  material  objects  and  to 
physical  phenomena.  The  words  perceive^  understand^  imagine^  dUgus% 
disturb^  adhere^  and  a  multitude  besides,  were  all  originally  applied  to 
some  material  act  or  event.  It  is  only  by  a  secondary  or  transferred  sig- 
nification that  they  stand  for  the  states  or  acts  of  the  soul. 

"  It  may  lead  iia  a  little  toward  tbo  original  of  all  oar  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  fm»ii 
ft  dependence  oar  words  have  on  common,  sensible  ideas ;  and  bow  those  which  are  mnde  use  of  to  st:ind 
for  actions  and  notions  qnite  removed  f^om  sense,  have  their  rise  f.om  thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible 
idft-a^  are  tran^^fi-rred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come  not  und  r  the 
oogTiicanee  of  oar  senses ;  e.  p.,  to  imaginty  apprehendy  comprehend^  adJiere^  conceive,  instil,  difgmt,  dip' 
turbance,  iranquiUVy,  etc.,  are  all  words  taken  fi:om  the  operations  of  se  tiblo  thin(^  and  applied  to  cer- 
tain modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  sigTiiBcation,  is  breath  ;  angd^  a  m«>sscnger ;  and  I  doubt 
not  bat  if  we  oonld  trace  to  the  r  sources,  we  shou'd  find  in  all  long^uaflres  the  names  which  staud  for  thinp^s 
that  &il  not  midcr  our  senses  to  have  had  their  flrat  rise  A'om  sensible  ideaa.^'— T^ckb,  Euay^  B.  iii.,  d,  S  5. 

A  more  profound  inquiry  into  the  history  and  etymology  of  particular  languages  sbowa 
beyond  question  that  the  radicals  and  many  primitive  words  were  first  applied  to  sensible  objects. 


( 
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A  careful  study  into  the  grounds  of  this  fact^  universally  observed,  will  show  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  How  could  one  mihd  first  communicate  with  another,  except  by  some  sensible 
sign  common  to  both  ?  To  such  a  sign  the  speaker  must  direct  the  eye  of  the  bearer,  after 
which  it  could  stand  before  both  as  the  common  representative  or  symbol  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  two.  It  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  decide  what  detennined  the  selection  of  this  or  that 
physical  image  to  represent  a  particular  act  or  state.  Even  when  the  same  image  is  used  in 
dialects  and  languages  that  are  remote,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  what  affinity  it  has 
for  the  spu:itual  object.  But  the  facts  are  unquestioned.  In  many  cases  the  physical  image  is 
forgotten,  and  has  passed  out  of  view.  But  in  many  others  it  is  more  or  less  forcibly  sug- 
gested whenever  the  word  is  used,  and  it  often  so  obtrudes  itself  as  to  mislead  and  confuse  the 
conceptions  and  reasonings  which  are  applied  to  spiritual  objects. — Cf.  K.  F.  Becker,  Dos  Wart 
in  aeiner  organisehetirVenoandlung, — §§  T7-80. 

§  26.  The  physical  analogon  which  led  to  the  selection  of 
fluence  of  Ian-    the  word  often  lurks  behind  its  psychical  import,  and  is 

ready  suddenly  to  spring  out  before  the  eyes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  suggest  erroneous  and  mischievous  conclusions.  Let  the  word 
impression  be  used,  as  it  naturally  is,  for  some  affection  of  the  intellect  or 
the  emotions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  should  be  conceived  and  rea- 
soned of  as  involving  some  pressure  or  impulse.  A  mental  image  is  taken 
to  be  a  literal  drawing  or  picture  that  is  painted  on  the  ^  presence-chamber' 
of  the  soul,  or  can  be  restored  or  re-illuminated  by  the  memory.  The 
objects  of  the  external  world  are  said  to  be  out  of  the  mind,  while  the 
image  or  remembrance  is  said  to  be  in  it ;  as  though  the  soul  filled  a  por- 
tion of  space,  and  disposed  its  thoughts  within  its  walls  or  linuts.  The  mem- 
ory is  conceived  as  a  storehouse  of  facts,  dates,  or  principles,  all  ready  to 
be  taken  down  or  drawn  out  when  required.  Consciousness  is  thought 
and  reasoned  of  as  though  it  were  an  inner  light,  which  illumines  by  it^ 
radiance  the  dark  and  winding  recesses  of  the  world  within.  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  with  the  distinctness  and  authority  of  audible 
speech. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  import  of  such  terms  in  their  application  to  the  soul,  we  readily 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  they  are  metaphors,  either  fresh  or  faded.  But  we  do  not  always 
observe,  nor  do  we  always  guard  against  the  insidious  influence  of  the  image  from  which  the 
metaphor  was  taken.  When  we  are  occupied  with  the  thought,  and  not  with  the  word — when 
we  are  reasoning  earnestly,  or  seeking  a  solution  which  evades  us,  the  material  image  will  sup- 
ply a  suggestion  which  is  more  plausible  than  valid,  and  it  will  load  us  to  a  conclusion  which 
is  both  foolish  and  false.  In  such  cases  we  reason  and  infer,  not  from  what  we  know,  but  from 
what  we  say ;  and  the  very  language  which  we  use  to  define  and  steady  our  thinking,  confuses 
and  distracts  it  Inasmuch  as  all  the  language  which  we  use  is  mateilal  in  its  origin  and  struc- 
ture, it  will  incidentally  favor  all  thdse  views  of  the  soul  which  are  materialistic,  either  as  pro- 
fessed theories  or  insensible  associations.  The  superficial  thinker  will  press  the  physical  senses 
of  the  words  which  he  uses  into  the  service  of  his  theories ;  the  careless  thinker  will  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  physical  associations  which  the  words  suggest.  When  difficulties  or  even 
contradictions  are  suggested  by  the  physical  sense  of  the  language  employed,  they  will  embar- 
rass and  disconcert  the  thinker  who  docs  not  reflect  that  they  spring  from  the  representation 
of  the  phenomena  by  language,  and  not  from  the  phenomena  themselves.  Thus,  it  may  be 
urged,  How  can  the  soul  act  at  a  point  where  it  is  not  present  ?    How  can  it  feel,  if  an  imp  res- 
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sion  IB  not  carried  to  its  portal  ?  How  can  it  originate,  without  itfielf  being  mored  ?  How 
can  it  be  coDSciona  of  its  statea,  without  having  first  experienced  the  state  of  which  it  is  con« 
scious  ?  The  physiologist,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  seusible  percepdou,  as 
he  passes  the  mysterious  line  which  divides  the  affection  of  the  organ  from  the  action  of  the 
mind,  is  tempted  to  carry  with  him  material  conceptions,  by  the  very  force  of  the  hinguage 
wliieh  be  utters,  and  to  find  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  these  conceptions  in  the  very  Ian 
gnage  which  he  is  forced  to  employ.  Indeed,  the  history  of  psychology  is  a  perpetual  tesU 
mony  to  the  truth,  that  materialistic  conceptions  and  theories  find  their  readiest  justification  in 
the  terms  which  the  most  thorough  Spiritualist  is  forced  to  employ,  and  that  a  quasi  material- 
ism seems  to  spring  out  of  the  very  hmguage  by  which  it  is  confuted.  Hence  it  becomes  so 
imiMirtant  that  the  conceptions  which  we  form  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  uttered ;  and  that  the  student  of  psychology  should  place  himself 
ever  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  the  images  and  associations  which  are  continually 
put  into  his  mouth  by  the  language  which  the  necessities  of  his  being  force  him  to  use ;  which 
language,  however  high  it  may  soar  into  the  spiritual,  can  never  free  itself  from  the  matter  in 
which  all  its'tenns  have  their  origin. 


THE  BELATIOKS  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  LIFE  AND  lilVIKO  BEING& 
• 

The  oonriderations  already  presented  are  luifioient  to  prove  that  the  sool  is  not 
Season  a  for  material  Id  Its  strnotore.  Bat  its  relations  to  organised  or  living  matter  reqaires 
diseosdng  the  more  eareftal  aaalysis,  If  we  would  do  Justice  to  all  the  questionings  ot  modern  physl- 
sobjeet  ftuiher.  ology,  and  oondact  our  Inquiries  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  In  order  to  de- 
termine these  more  subtle  relations  of  the  soul  to  life  and  living  beings,  we  need  first 
to  ask  "  What  is  life,  or  what  is  a  living  being?  '*  and  next  "  What  are  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  life?" 
These  queetiona  have  been  often  asked,  and  variously  answered.  Recent  investigations  and  discussions 
have  invested  them  with  special  interest  and  importance. 

1.    Life  and  Living  Beings, 

Terms  defin-  Material  things  or  helngs  are  readily  and  universally  divided  into  the  two  classes 
od  and  qaeetion  of  organized  and  unorganized,  and  the  matter  of  which  each  Is  composed  Is  disttn- 
'^''^d.  gnished  as  organic  and  inorganic.    In  nnorgnnizcd  beings,  the  material  constitnents 

are  combined  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  mechanical  and  chemical  nnlon  into 
homogeneoua  suhstancesw  Organized  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  heterogeneoos,  L  e.,  they  are  made 
np  of  parte  which  are  unlike  In  structure,  form,  and  faction.  Even  of  organized  beings  the  lowest  forms 
are  divided  into  parts  called  organs,  to  each  of  which  Is  assigned  some  function  or  operation  which  is 
shared  by  no  other,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  whole,  and  to  the  action  of  each  of  the 
parte.  A  being  so  constituted  is  an  organized  being,  or  an  organism,  and  its  matter  is  called  organic. 
An  oiganized  being,  when  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  capable  of  performing  its  ftmctions  under  its 
appropriate  conditions  or  e/sm«ft,  is  a  living  being.    The  condition  itself  is  called  l(fe. 

8o  far  all  parties  agree  in  their  definitions  and  theories.  But  as  soon  as  the  question  is  raised,  otn. 
what  does  this  peculiar  condition  depend,  or  what  produces  and  sustains  that  form  of  existence  and 
action  which  is  organic  and  li\ing,  we  find  that  philosophers  in  ancient  and  modem  times  dififer  greatly 
in  the  answers  which  they  give. 

Among  the  ancient  philosophers  the  atomists  explained  life  by  the  fortuitoas  mix- 
Opinions  of  ^^^  ^f  atoms,  acting  by  the  mechanical  laws  which  were  by  them  rudely  conceived 
the  ancient  phi-  and  defined.  A  very  large  number,  however,  accounted  for  these  phenomena  by  a 
loeophera.  separate  agent,  called  the  sou),  which,  alike  in  plants  and  animals,  was  thought  to  be 

the  cause  of  the  organic  structure,  and  its  organic  ftmctiona  In  the  higher  forms  of 
being,  as  in  man,  this  soul  or  vital  principle  was  supposed  to  attain  to  certain  emotional  and  Intellectual 
fiinetlons.  As  the  capacity  for  the  highest  function*,  It  received  another  appellation,  ond  in  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  as  he  Is  generally  Interpreted,  this  higher  nature,  the  Novf ,  was  In  some  way  added  to  the 
lower  foioes,  and  qualified  to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  after  the  destruction  of  the  body. 

Plato  taught  positively,  though  in  mythical  language,  that  the  soul  is  pre-ezistent  to  the  body,  and 
immortal  in  its  duration ;  that  it  Is  ethereal  in  its  essence,  opposite  in  every  respect  to  the  matter  to 
which  it  is  reluctantly  subjected,  and  which  soils  its  purity,  obscures  ito  intelligence,  and  weakens 
its  energy. 
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The  diitinotion  of  body,  Bonl,  and  epirit,  v&na,  tfmx^,  wcCmo,  Ib  lanotioned  by  the  writers  ot  *.he  Old 
and  New  Testamenta,  and  was  adopted  by  the  early  Greek  fitthers  as  being  psychologlcaDy  exact  and  of 
great  Boientlfio  and  theological  Importance.  A  few  writers  made  the  wcvfui  of  the  New  Testameot 
coincident  with  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Novf ,  and  the  ^x>f  oqual  to  the  vltal^and  phantastic  soai, 
or  the  latter  only— reserving  the  owfta  for  vitalized  matter,  or  else  making  the  wvmiiM.  to  be  the 
Tltalizing  principle. 

In  modem  philosophy,  in  oonseqnence  ot  Platonio  and  Christian  ideas^  and  nadet 
the  Influence  of  the  philosophy  of  De-^cartes,  the  soni  has  been  more  sharply  con. 
mod^^^'    ^'    trasted  with  matter  and  extension  in  all  its  forms.    As  a  natural  result,  the  sonl,  as 
the  principle  and  agent  of  the  higher  fanctions,  was  separated  from  the  agent  of  livtngi 
organized  matter,  or  the  principle  of  life.    Under  the  Influence  of  the  new  philosophy, 
—the  mechanical  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  of  Newton,— the  question,  what  is  the  living  principle,  as- 
sumed a  new  interest.    With  the  progress  of  modern  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  mechanical  structare 
of  the  skeleton  came  to  be  more  perfectly  understood,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  form  and  adjustments 
of  every  one  of  its  parts  to  the  communication  of  force  and  the  direction  of  motion,  familiarized  and 
deepened  the  convict'on  that  the  human  frame  in  Ms  stracture  and  activities,  may  bo  explained  by 
mechanical  relations  and  laws. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  the 
connection  of  these  movements  with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs,  called  the  attention  of 
physiologists  more  distinctly  to  the  presence  of  mechanical  agencies  In  functions  where  their  presence 
had  not  been  suspected.  The  somewhat  recent  discoverlea  of  modem  chemistry,  that  many  of  the  most 
Important  vital  functions,  as  respiration,  assimilation,  and  excretion,  are  attended  by,  or  result  in  the 
composition  and  decomposition  of  chemical  elements,  according  to  (domical  laws,  have  led  many  to 
contend  that  the  existence  of  the  organs  themselves,  and  the  combination  of  them  into  an  organism, 
are  to  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  chemical  agencies,  and  that  life  itself  is  but  an  abstract  teim  for 
the  conspiring  activity  of  manifold  subtle  mechanical  and  chemical  forces.  Whatever  Is  peculiar  in  the 
origination,  structure,  and  functions  of  living  beings,  it  is  believed  by  many,  can  bo  accounted  for  by  the 
operation  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter  in  obedience  to  their  well-known  laws, 
acting  under  special  conditions. 

This  theory  is  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  by  very  many  eminent  pbyslolc^sts  and  physiological 
chemists.  They  contend  with  equal  earnestness  that  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  living  beings  cannot 
be  explained  without  the  supposition  of  some  additional  propery  or  agent,  which  is  essential  to  their 
formation  and  preservation,  as  well  as  to  the  performance  of  many  of  their  peculiar  functions. 

This  agent,  cause  or  force,  has  received  various  appollations.  Blumenbach  calls  it 
Various  appel-  ^®  niausformativua  or  BUdungg-trieb  ;  John  Hunter  the  vitcU principle  ;  William  Prout, 
lations  for  vital  the  organic  affent,  the  distlngalshed  John  M&lier,  the  organieforce.  It  Is  more  u»n.illy 
i^^^^^'  called  the  vital  force.    Schmid  of  Dnrpat  terms  it  somewhat  carefully  the  trantmUing 

ceUpowerf  and  BisohoflT,  of  Munich,  defines  it  as  "  the  peculiar  and  individual  caaeeor 
force  which  creates  and  shapes  the  whole  body,  andmaplfests  psychical  qualities  by  means  of  the  brain," 
thus  blending  the  vital  and  psychical  force  in  one.  • 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  there  la  such  an  agent  or  ft>roe,  the  following  reasons  are  uiiged : 

1.  Bvery  living  being  originates  from,  a  being  that  is  already  organized  or  llviDg. 
Iiife  originates  -^^  ^°''  authenticated  account  has  been  given  of  the  production  of  the  lowest  fonn  of 
only  frt>m  a  life  in  any  other  way.  No  experiment  has  ever  been  snccessAil  which  had  for  Its 
living  being.  o|,jcct  the  origination  of  a  living  being  ttom  dements  that  were  not  aheady  living. 

Even  those  substances  or  things  of  which  we  can  hardly  say  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  living,  are  produced  fhnn  an  existence  like  themselves,  or  f^om  some  seed,  cell,  spore,  or  erganlzed 
portion  of  matter  that  has  the  same  kind  or  degree  of  life.  Without  going  back  to  the  first  beginning  of 
tbingfs  or  raising  any  questions  about  subsequent  acts  of  creation,  we  find  the  fact  unquestioned,  that 
the  existing  world  of  nature  is  divided  into  organized  and  unorganized  matter,  and  that,  while  the 
organized  depends  on  the  unorganized  for  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  and  when  these  conditloiiB  fail 
is  resolved  into  it  again,  It  has  yet  never  been  known  to  originate  from  this  alone.  This  fact  or  lav 
widely  extended  and  universally  prevalent,  indicates,  if  It  does  not  prove,  that  living  beings  depend  upon 
a  force  and  obey  laws  which  to  some  extent  are  peculiar  to  themselves.' 

Huxley  concedes  th's  fairly  and  distinctly—"  I  need  not  tell  you,  '*  he  says  {Origin  qfSpeciet,  TIL) 
**  that  chemistry  ia  an  enormous  distance  fh>m  the  goal  I  indicate.  *  *  *  It  may  be  that  it  isim- 
po»sible  for  us  to  produce  the  conditions  requisite  to  life;  but  we  must  speak  modestly  about  the  matter, 
and  recollect  that  science  has  put  her  foot  upon  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder.  Truly  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  venture  to  predict  where  she  wiU  be  fifty  years  hence." 

If  life  were  but  another  name  for  a  pecniiar  combination  and  activity  of  mechanical  ajid  chemical 
forces,  wc  might  presume  that  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  these  had  been,  or  might  be  combined  bo 
as  to  produce  living  beings  or  the  germs  of  the  same,  and  that  in  the  lowest  or  more  elementary  forms  of 
life  there  would  be  some  suggestion  or  semblance  of  such  origination.  But  neither  observation,  experi- 
ment nor  history  give  record,  or  hint  of  such  an  occurrence.    The  belief  in  its  possibility  is  a  matter  of 
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pure  fofaence.  inie  doctrine  of  the  evolntlon  of  fhe  oiganlo  from  the  Inorgftaio,  as  held  by  Darwin  and 
Herbert  Speneer,  is  founded  on  a  speoial  meiaphyslcal  theory,  resting  on  analogies  violently  strained 
from  observed  facta,  but  not  confLnned  by  a  single  observed  event,  or  esperimentwn  crucii.  fThe  only 
evoiatlonB  and  developments  actually  observed,  He  respectively  within  the  spheres  of  the  organic  and  tht 
inorganic.    The  one  sphere  has  never  been  evolved  or  developed  from  the  other. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  even  the  antilogies  which  they  suggest,  there  is  Uttlo  force  In  Spenoer't 
confident  assertion,  founded  on  mere  metaphysical  romancing.  Though  he  applies  his  remark  to  the 
evolution  of  one  organism  from  another,  yet  he  would  extend  It  to  the  evolution  of  the  organic  from  the 
inorgani^o^  '*  If  Instead  of  the  successive  minutes  of  a  child's  fostal  life  we  take  successive  generations  of 
ereatures— if  wo  regard  the  successive  generations  as  differing  from  each  other  no  more  tlian  the  footus 
did  in  successive  minutes,  our  imaoxhations  muat  intUed  be  feeble  if  we  fiill  to  realize  in  thought  the 
evolution  of  the  most  complex  organism  out  of  the  simplest  If  a  single  cell,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, becomes  a  man  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  there  can  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  undentanding  how^ 
nnder  appropriate  oonditlons,  a  cell  may  in  the  course  of  untold  mllllous  of  yeiav,  give  origin  to  the 
human  raoo." — PrineipUa  qfBiologjf,  {  118. 

2.  The  process  of  nutrition  or  growth  is  peculiar  In  respect  of  Its  material  and  the 
The  process  of  >i^^^<>(l  ot  assimllallon,  neither  of  which  can  be  explained  by  mechanical  or  chem- 
nutrition      and     ioal  forces  or  laws. 

growth  peculiar.  fpjjg  Uving  being  is  composed  of  material  constituents,  it  has  chemical  and  mechan- 

ical properties,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cbeys  the  laws  which  these  properties  Involve. 
As  it  adds  to  Its  substance  by  nutrition,  and  increases  its  sixe  by  growth,  its  aliment  possesses  material 
properties  and  obeys  material  laws.  But  while  the  aliment,  the  process  and  the  product,  all  show  these 
properties  and  comply  with  these  laws,  neither  these  actions  nor  their  results  exclude  the  cooperation  of 
another  force.  Nor,  again,  does  the  belief  in  such  a  force  require  us  to  believe  that  It  produces  effects 
not  evident  to  the  senses,  or  that  it  manifests  its  presence  and  power  In  any  way  except  by  controlling 
and  modlQring  the  action  of  the  lower  forces. 

That  these  forces  are  so  controlled  In  nutrition  and  growth,  is  evident  from  the  general  fact  that 
nutrition  and  growth  can  only  be  expected  from  an  aliment  which  has  been  already  modified  by  the 
action  of  some  living  being.  The  fact  is  now  well  established,  that  the  food  of  every  species  of  aiilmal- 
Ufe,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  must  directly  or  Indirectly  be  prepared  for  asaimilation  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  chemical  materials  which  enter  so  largely  into  its  substance  cannot  be  appro- 
priated in  their  inorganic  condition  from  tho  earth,  the  air,  and  water  in  which  they  abound.  The  begin- 
ning of  all  nutrition  is  in  vegetaiile  life,  and  the  beginning  of  vegetable  life  is  in  the  vegetable  cell.  But 
this,  it  wiinld  seem,  must  directly  assimilate  its  chemical  constituents,  so  that  in  the  last  resort,  it  might 
be  urged,  we  find  the  organic  feeding  on  the  luorgania  On  inspection  of  the  coll,  however,  we  find  that 
it  befdns  to  exist  with  its  food  already  prepared.  Tho  living  being— the  cell— not  only  owes  its  existence 
to  another  living  being,  but  it  derives  from  such  a  being  tlie  food  by  which  it  is  to  be  nourished,  which 
food  is  in  a  certain  sense  living.  So  soon  as  it  exists  as  an  organism,  it  exists  with  its,  so  to  speak,  or- 
ganized alimentr— an  aliment  affected  by  the  action  of  a  force  peculiar  to  the  organism.  Its  growth 
depends  upon  the  preparation  of  Its  food  as  well  as  upon  the  process  of  assimilating  it  to  its  substance. 
The  food  of  botli  animal  and  vegetable,  though  chemical  in  its  constitution,  is  also  organic  or  partially 
*  organized. 

Without  Insisting  on  any  thing  that  Is  in  dispute,  or  is  yet  undetermined  among  chemists  end  physi* 
ologista,  as  to  the  pt^uliarity  of  the  compounds  that  are  formed  In  organic  assimiliition,  or  the  laws  of 
their  formation,  without  even  Insisting  upon  the  cstalytic  process,  which  is  peculiar  to  organic  beings, 
we  are  content  to  contrast  the  formation  of  the  crystal  with  the  growth  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  celL 
The  liquid  in  which  the  crystal-nucleus  Is  placed,  and  from  which  it  is  formed,  has  certain  chemical 
ini^edlrnta,  which  neither  itself  nor  any  other  nudeiu  has  any  influence  in  providing  or  preparing.  It 
surrounds  this  nucleus,  to  the  external  walls  of  which  certain  of  its  el«nents  are  attached  by  mechanical 
adhesion  in  regular  forma.  The  wall  or  coat  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  cell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
agent  that  strains  nnd  secretes  aliment  through  its  substance  and  brings  it  within  its  lim  ts,  making 
it  a  part  of  itseUl  When  it  has  prepared  it  for  us«^,  it  proceeds  to  assimilate  It  to  Itself.  Its  growth 
is  not,  however,  a  mere  enlargement  of  bulk  by  accretion  of  new  matter  to  the  individual  cell  alrfady 
in  being.  It  can  only  grow  as  it  prepares  new  cells,  each  like  Itself  in  structure  and  function,  and  adds 
them  to  itself  by  the  closest  union.  The  cell— the  beginning  of  life — not  only  begins  with  an  ailment 
prepared,  but  with  the  capacity  to  produce  another  cell,  and  by  this  production  it  grows.  This  process 
of  growth,  though  involving  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  and  resulte,  is  a  process  wholly  un- 
known to  the  medianics  and  chemistry  of  other  kinds  of  matter,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  such 
processes  or  laws  either  singly  or  In  combination. 

In  ail  oiher  combinations  except  the  vital,  the  result  or  product  is  purely  mechanical  or  chemical,  and 
IS  dietingnlshed  by  mechanical  and  chemical  attributes.  These  may  be  unlike  those  of  the  constituents, 
but  they  are  dearly  like  them  as  being  mechanical  and  chemical,  and  nothing  more.  Tho  propcrti  s  of  a 
neutral  salt,  though  unlike,  and  perhaps  opposed  to  those  of  either  of  the  constituting  elements,  still  obey 
mechanical  and  chemical  laws,  and  produce  effects  which  are  appropriate  to  these  modes  of  action.    In 
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the  organic  prodnot  the  reBuIt  Is  an  agent  capable  of  a  ftanotlon  or  mode  of  action  peculiar  to  a  liying 
being,  a|anct!on  which  can  be  said  to  be  chemical  or  mechanical  only  bo  far  aa  it  deala  with  material 
fubBtancea,  and  controls  their  properties  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  Thns  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and 
the  brain  haye  definite  chemical  constituents,  perhaps  the  same  or  perhaps  not  the  same  in  each.  Bnt 
the  product  in  each  is  an  organ  capable  of  a  special  and  unshared  ftanctian,  which  controls  and  modifiei 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  Inorganic  being,  but  is  not  itself  for  that  reason  a  mechanical 
or  chemical  agent. 

3.  Growth  in  a  living  being  proceeds  after  a  definite  plan,  and  is  adapted  to  the  end 
Growth  pro-  ^^  ^^^  Individual  and  the  species.  This  adaptation  applies  to  the  atructarof  farm,  and 
oeeds    alter    a     function  of  every  part  and  organ. 

P^*^*  Inorganic  accretions  are  homogeneous  in  respect  to  material,  figure,  and  properties. 

With  a  given  nucleus  and  a  given  material,  the  union  ia  of  the  same  to  the  same,  and 
the  product,  so  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  is  similar  in  all  its  parts.  The  form  is  determined  by  some 
mechanical  agency,  which  is  purely  accidental,  and  hence  such  substances  are,  with  one  exception,  eaid 
to  be  formless,  i.  e.,  without  determined  form.  In  the  crystal,  wlUi  homogeneity  of  structure,  there  ii 
definitcneDS,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  variety  of  form.  But  the  symmetrical  variety  in  the  species  is 
accounted  for  by  the  law  of  polarity,  determining  a  special  mechanical  structure  in  a  special  chemical 
material.  Deviations  in  the  individual  from  the  form  of  the  species,  are  referred  to  some  dlBturbing 
mechanical  influence,  which  arrests  or  imi>edes  the  production  of  the  completed  form. 

But  in  organic  growth  the  structure  ia  heterogeneous.  The  eeveral  parts,  i.  e.,  organt  of  a  planter 
animal  are  more  or  less  unlike  in  their  chemical  constitution,  though  they  are  fed  by  the  same  aliment 

They  are  still  more  unlike  in  form.  The  root,  the  stem,  the  bud,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the  flower  of  eveiy 
plant,  tile  external  membere,  and  the  internal  ortcans  of  the  simplest  animal,  are  unlike  each  other,  even 
to  the  halves  of  the  same  pairs.  The  wholes  made  up  of  these  parts  are  unequal  in  size  in  each  indirld- 
ual.  There  is  nothing  in  the  action  of  any  known  mechanical  or  Chemical  forcee  to  indicate  or  acooont 
for  this  diversity,  which  is  constantly  repeateJ,  and  runs  into  every  minute  and  subordinate  detail 

These  several  parts  are  not  only  diverse  in  their  structure  and  form  but  they  are  also  diverse  in  their 
flinctions.  To  each  is  aBsigned  a  duty  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  no  other  does  or  can 
perform. 

But  each  part  though  diverse  and  peculiar  in  each  of  these  particulars  is  adapted  to  every  other  in 
each  ;  to  the  structure,  the  form,  and  function  of  every  other,  which  all  together  are  adapted  to  the  form, 
material  and  sphere  of  existence  of  the  whole  which  these  parts  compose.  Each  part  has  a  form  not 
only  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  successAil  discharge  of  its  functions,  but  also  to  the  form  of  every  other 
part,  so  as  with  it  to  make  a  whole  which  shall  be  convenient  for  its  uses  and  perhaps  dlstingulehed  by 
beauty  and  grace.  The  function  of  each  organ  is  adapted  to  act  with  the  function  of  every  other,  in 
auch  a  way  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  whole  is  maintained;  and  the  well-being  of  the  whole  in 
its  turn  promotes  the  well-being  and  suoceasfnl  action  of  the  parts. 

This  growth  after  a  plan  is  peculiar  to  living  or  organized  beings.  In  the  known  operation  of  me* 
ohanical  and  chemical  laws  there  is  nothing  which  secures  such  a  devolopement  or  result.  The  plim  in- 
volves more  than  the  perfection  of  a  single  individual ;  it  contemplates  the  production  of  several  Individ* 
uals  of  different  characteristics  before  the  cycle  is  completed  and  ready  to  begin  anew.  Should  the  pos- 
Bibiltties  of  development  within  the  sphere  of  living  beings  be  proved  to  be  greatly  extended,  as  far  ai 
the  most  extravaiarRnt  theorists  contend,  it  would  only  Increase  the  mystery  of  life,  because  it  would  en- 
large the  complexity  of  the  plan  which  the  living  force  tends  to  complete,  and  of  the  destiny  which  it  is 
able  to  fulfil.  The  egg  of  the  winged  moth,  or  butterfly,  includes  in  the  plan  and  destiny  of  its  being 
capacities  to  be  developed  into  and  through  three  fbrms  of  existence.  This  does  not  set  aside  the  trath 
that  the  egg  is  developed  after  a  plan,  but  rather  oonflims  and  enforces  ^t. 

4.  Living  beings  nre  still  further  peculiar,  in  that  their  existence  and  growth  involve 
Matter  changes  ^  constant  change  of  material  In  consistency  with  Integrity  of  being  and  samenesa  of 
but  form  ia  pre-  form.  Combinations  purely  mechanical  and  chemical,  when  completed,  remain,  or 
served.                    jf  there  is  any  action  or  reaction  in  the  material,  they  are  attended  with  cliange  of 

structure  or  alteration  of  form.  But  in  a  plant  or  animal,  the  whole  or  large  portion! 
of  their  substance  are  changed  in  a  longer  or  shortnr  period,  while  the  form  is  unaltered,  or  if  changed 
it  is  enlarged  after  the  orlirinal  pattern.  Wliile  gradual  and  often  unobserved  changes  of  structure  are 
going  on,  the  functions  of  each  part  are  not  in  the  least  interrupted. 

5.  Organic  beings  are  very  largely  susceptible  of  repair.    A  carious  bone  may  be 
hollowed  out,  and  yet,  if  the  periosteum  remains  entire,  the  cavity  may  be  filled  by  a 

pil?  **^"^^**  '**     second  growth.  The  paws  of  the  salamander  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  be  restored 
after  the  pattern  uf  the  first    The  bones,  twenty  or  more,  the  skin,  nerves,  muscles, 
and  vessels,  all  will  be  reproduced  in  as  perfect  adaptation  as  in  the  original,    (flow 
rensy  De  la  Vie  etdePrnteUigenee,  P.  /.,  sec.  /.,  c.  8.) 

No  phenomenon  like  this  Is  known  to  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  or  their  laws. 
These  features,  all  of  which  are  more  or  leas  conspicuously  manifested  in  all  organic  and  living  beingSi 
have  led  many  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  organic  or  vital  force 
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in  eveiy  IlTing  being.  6aoh  a  force  most  ftt>in  lU  nature  be  an  individual  force,  possosainfr,  indeed,  the 
conimoD  obaracterietios  which  we  have  notioed,  but  maintaining  in  each  an  activity  which  begina  and 
ead«  with  ita  ittdividaal  exiatence.  Id  this  respect  this  description  of  force  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
sll  known  activltiea  of  general  physical  lawsi  A  mechanical  force  can  be  imparted  and  withdrawn,  again 
and  again,  to  and  from,  the  same  mass  of  matter.  Its  parts  can  be  separated  and  again  be  comprtfssed 
and  united  so  as  to  restore  ita  integrity.  The  same  chemical  elements  can  be  combined  and  decomposed 
into  substantlaHy  the  same  product,  with  the  same  particles,  in  the  same  form,  and  capable  of  similar 
fnnctlona.  Bat  a  living  being,  when  its  integrity  Is  destroyed,  can  never  live  again.  Should  the  same 
particles  be  again  imited  in  an  organism  it  would  not  be  the  same  being.  Its  individuality  is  Indicated 
by  beginning  with  a  germ,  maintaining  continuous  nutrition,  and  dischaiging  uulnterrupted  functions. 

The  conclusion  which  we  have  reached,  that  there  is  a  separate  vital  principle  or 
Opposite  views  foi^M  is  rejected  by  many  philosophers  and  physiologists.  Those  who  bold  that  the 
sthted  and  do-  sonl  Is  material  in  its  composition,  must  of  necessity  r^ect  the  view  that  there  is  a 
^°^  separate  principle  of  life.    Those  who  account  Ibr  the  existence  of  the  higher  forms 

of  being  in  matter,  life  and  spirit,  by  a  preconceived  theory  of  evolution  of  the  higher 
from  the  lower,  are  precluded  by  the  necessity  of  their  metaphysical  theory  from  accepting  a  vital  foroe. 
We  miy  properly  leave  the  views  and  arguments  of  both  these  classes  unconsidered  and  notice  the  mors 
plausibto  reasons  which  are  urged  by  many  eminent  physiologists  of  other  sohools. 

The  view  which  they  hold  in  common,  uuder  a  great  variety  of  special  diversities  of  opinion,  may  be 
expressed  in  the  following  proposition.  Tho  terms  /t/e,  Uving,  &o.,  are  genesal  and  abstract  expressions 
for  a  great  variety  of  powers  and  processes,  which  are  proved  or  may  be  presumed  to  be  chemicsl  and 
mechanical.  The  fact  that  these  processes  and  powers  are  so  very  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  and  their 
prodoeta,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  special  combinations  or  special  conditions  in  which  they  act. 
Thns  Carpenter  defines  lift  "  as  the  state  of  action  peculiar  to  an  organized  body  or  organism."  He  con- 
tends that  there  would  be  no  objection  save  the  probability  of  its  abuse  to  the  employment  of  the  terms 
**  Vital  Principle,"  **NLbus  Formatlvus '*  or  *' Organic  Vorce,**  as  convenient  names  for  the  unknown 
powers  which  are  thus  developed. 

Richerand  defines  life  as  *'  a  collection  of  phenomena  which  succeed  each  other  during  a  limited  time 
in  an  organized  body."  De  Blainvllle  says :  "  Life  is  the  twofold  internal  movement  of  composition  and 
decomposition  at  once  general  and  continuous."  "  Life,"  according  to  Mr.  Q.  H.  Lewes,  '*  Is  a  series  of  defi- 
nite compoeite  changes  both  of  structure  and  composition  which  take  place  in  an  individual  without  de- 
stroying Ita  identity.'^  Herbert  Spencer,  after  several  tentative  definitions,  concludes  with  this :  Life  is 
"the  definite  combination  of  definite  compusito  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive, 
in  correspondence  with  external  coexistonces  and  sequences."  li.  Yirchow  makes  <*  the  vital  force  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  definite  co- working  of  physical  and  chemical  forces."  Lotae,  the  distinguished 
pbvaologiat  of  Odttingen,  says,  that  "  living  functions  are  not  simply  forces  but  capacities  fur  functions 
which  arise  oat  ot  tho  ipecLal  method  of  conjoining  material  particles  Into  a  coherent  system."  All  Ufe, 
in  his  view,  depends  "  on  the  complicated  relations  under  which  the  physical  powers  act  as  an  organism.'* 

Asa  general  argument  in  support  of  his  views  Carpenter  uses  an  illustration  which 
CarpenteT*s  fl-  '^^  presume  would  be  accepted  by  all  who  reject  a  •*  vital  fhrce."  •*  We  shall  sup- 
Insiratinn  and  pose  a  young  physiologist,  entirely  ignorant  of  physical  science,  but  educated  In  im- 
argument  p||eit  faith  in  the  vital  principle,  witnessing  for  the  first  time  the  action  of  the  steam 

engine."  **  He  would  observe  a  machine  of  various  parts,  would  try  various  experi- 
mental would  perceive  that  the  actions  are  as  unlike  as  the  parts,  and  all  tend  to  one  result.^  "  Hence 
he  may  safely  conclude  that  tho  .whole  series  of  phenomena  is  due  to  one  presiding  agency— a  *  steam- 
engine  principle,' — by  the  operation  of  which  upon  the  material  structure,  its  actions  are  produced  and 
made  to  harmonise  with  each  other  and  with  their  ultimate  object."  In  our  view  no  examide  could 
possibly  be  employed  which  is  better  fitted  to  refute  the  theory  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  establish  the 
oppo^te,  than  is  this  very  illustration.  The  reason  why  it  is  absurd  to  accept  a  **  steam-engine  princi- 
ple "  in  a  steam  eni;ine,  and  not  absurd  to  accept  a  vital  principle  In  a  living  being,  is  that  a  careful  study 
ofthe  parts  of  the  machine  which  are  alleged  to  be  analogous  to  the  organs  of  the  body,  reveals  tho 
operation  of  forces  that  in  other  connections  are  familiarly  known  in  their  laws  and  their  products.  There 
is  nothinz  new  In  the  action  of  the  separate  parts  of  tho  engine  when  separate  and  when  combined  in 
a  whole.  Each  part,  as  a  part,  only  does  what  we  have  often  observed  In  other  cases.  The  Joint  action 
of  many  of  tho  parts,  their  conspiring,  correcting  and  modifying  movements,  is  Just  what  we  should  pre- 
dict if  we  had  a'  alyzed  those  several  forces  and  careftilly  computed  their  result.  We  reject  the  steam- 
engine  pr'nciplf  by  the  law  of  pazaimony,becanae  no  such  foroe  is  needed  to  account  for  the  result.  We 
accept  the  vital  pri  nciple  because  no  known  force  or  function  Is  adequate,  or  may  be  fairly  presumed  from 
analogy  to  bo  adequate  to  the  result.  The  nature  of  heat,  its  power  to  generate  steam,  the  elastic  foroe  of 
stesm,  the  means  of  producing  it,  the  various  devices  by  which  it  can  be  introduced  and  displaced,  the 
methoda  of  converting  the  direct  motion  into  the  circular,  are  all  familiar  in  other  connections.  If  a 
rin^  phrsse  or  term  is  used  for  their  combined  action  as  directed  to  one  resnlt,  such  a  term  is  at  onM 
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uideffltood  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  abetnct  ezpTMiloa  finr  the  ooneplilBg  aetl'vity  at  weQ-knowa 
•gente.  If  theiUustretlon  were  pertinent  to  the  vital  foroe,  and  eatebUahed  OaTpenteT>s  doctrine,  itonglit 
tobe  poaaible  to  enalyie  the  11  Ting  body  into  oertain  organa,  each  poaaeaaed  of  well-knotrn  powera  and 
aeting  after  well-known  laws,  and  prodneing  or  tending  to  reanlta  that  eaoh  lUly  and  oloarly  acoonnta  for. 
But  thia  la  not  poaaible.  There  are  aeparate  ocgana,  eaoh  endowed,  it  la  tme,  with  oertadn  meehanieal 
and  chemical  proportiea,  bnt  these  organs,  with  all  theae  capacltiea  and  tendenolea  to  action,  do  not  in  their 
oomblnatlon  explain  the  functiona  nor  define  the  conception  of  a  living  being.  It  la  becaoae  these 
properties  are  modified  and  controlled  to  fnnotiona  and  reaalta  unknown  in  any  oilier  ooiincetion  that 
we  ask  what  ia  the  power  which  controls  them.  It  may  be  said  that  they  overrale  and  control  one  another, 
or  that  they  act  with  or  against  one  another,  and  ao  the  reanlt  foilowa  and  thia  co-action  or  counteraction 
of  anch  known  forces  is  life.  To  this  we  have  only  to  rejoin  that  we  cannot  trace  the  reanlt  to  the 
known  Joint  or  counter  action  of  oneibroe  with  another.  .There  la  nothing  in  the  nature  or  tendency  of 
these  foroea  anppoeed  when  acting  alone  which  would  lead  ua  even  to  auapect  that  anch  reanlta  aa  thoie 
In  queation  would  follow  when  they  act  In  eoojunctlon. 

We  allow,  aa  haa  been  already  aald,  that  chemical  and  mechanical  propertlea  and  laws  are  present  in 
a  living  being,  for  we  trace  their  presence  and  meaanre  their  action  ;  but  inasmueh  as  this  action  is  ooo- 
trdled  by  some  agoicy  other  than  their  combined  action,  so  far  aa  known  to  ua,  we  are  compelied  to  Mk, 
WJiat  la  that  agency  ?  We  are  driTen  back  to  the  neeeaaity  of  aaaoming  that  there  ia  an  agency  or  force 
which  ia  distinct  and  separate  from  the  combined  activl^  of  foroea  already  known. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  difficulty,  those  who  reject  a  vital  foroe  adopt  one  of  tro 
Two  other  ex-  expedients.  They  either  assert  that  the  special  combinationa  of  mechanical  and 
pedieiits  reaort-  chemical  elemrats  which  occur  in  living  beings  develop  eapacitiea  before  unknown 
^^  ^  and  onauspected,  because  undeveloped,  or  they  find  in  the  special  oironmstanoea  and 

condltiona  of  living  beings  a  aufflclent  explanation  of  the  development  of  theae  befora 
unknown  capacltiea,  in  the  new  form  of  vital  processes  and  phenomena.  In  respect  to  both  they  reafon, 
that  though  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  that  these  new  combinations  of  forces  or  the  ei>eclal  conditions 
of  their  action  do  develop  these  special  mechanical  or  chemical  agenciea,  yet  the  probability  that  they  do  is  so 
overwhelming  aa  to  ataud  in  place  of  a  demonstration,  until  the  contrary  has  been  shown  to  be  impoeaibJe. 

Thus  M;.  J.  Schleiden  reasons,  *'  It  is  oertain  that  chemistry  haa  aolved  many  qneations  in  reapect  to 
life  by  meana  of  the  same  lawa  which  operate  in  inorganic  bodiea ;  that  no  one  doubts  that  electricity 
and  galvanism  affect  organic  beinga ;  theae  are  with  all  bodies  subject  to  the  lawa  of  gravitation,  cohe' 
aion,  adhesion,  dee.,  fto.  Nor  do  we  aa  yet  know  the  limlta  of  the  efficiency  of  any  one  of  these  forces  in 
organic  beings.  Conceding  that  tiiere  were  a  special  vital  force,  so  much  is  clear,  that  we  ought  not  to 
apeak  of  It  until  not  a  doubt  remained  that  we  had  fully  investigated  to  its  eztremest  limlta  the  sphere 
of  the  efficiency  of  all  the  organic  forces  in  organic  befnga.  Then  only  could  we  be  in  a  situation  to  deter- 
mine with  abaohite  certainty,  whether,  of  that  whole  which  we  call  life,  a  greater  or  amalier  portion  re- 
mained which  could  not  be  referred  to  inorganic  agencies.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  conid  we  reach  a  vital 
foroo."— (  Grnmdxu^e  der  wiasenaehaftUehen  BotamA.    Leipzig.  1 845. ) 

In  the  same  spirit  Lotze  urges  that  the  neeeaaity  of  resorting  to  a  vital  force  can  only  be  demon- 
atrated  by  first  exhausting  every  conceivable  experiment  and  theory  which  supposes  the  possible  opera* 
tion  of  mechanical  and  chemical  lawa.  Whilo  he  candidly  concedea  that  no  exporlmenta  prove  this,  he 
dogmatically  advancea  the  theory  that  there  may  still  be  ci^rtaln  points  of  affinity  and  action  between 
Inorganic  agencies,  which,  if  known,  would  fally  explain  the  vital  phenomena. 

Of  these  anggestiona  of  poasible  modes  and  condltiona  of  action,  we  can  only  say  that  if 
"Sat  h  th  t     ^^^^  ^^  "®  indications  of  such  modes  and  conditions,  it  is  unphiloeophical  to  believe 

they  are  posai-     ^bem.    To  do  so  would  require  a  course  of  induction  that  would  »et  aside  the  foroe  of 
ble.  the  methods  of  agreement  and  difference,  neither  of  which  could  prove  any  thing 

against  the  poaaible  suggestion  of  unknown  and  unindtcated  methods  of  action.  The 
simple  fact  that  theae  lower  forces  are  known  to  be  preaent  in  orgrmie  beluga,  and  to  be  effective  of  certain 
reaulta,  auggcats  no  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  their  activity  to  other  and  even  to  vital  effects,  bnt  if 
possibility  does  not  ripen  into  evidence  by  positive  testa,  It  muat  be  set  aside.  The  fact  that  these  itgencie^ 
aa  Bchleiden  intimatea,  have  explained  certain  vital  phenomena  before  deemed  Inexplicable,  signifies  no 
more  than  that  we  now  trace  their  presence  further  than  we  had  suspected  It ;  but  it  does  i  ot  in  the  least 
account  for  the  peculiarity  of  certain  other  effects  which  chemistry  and  mechanics  can  in  no  way  explain. 

Bnt  It  la  urged  that  an  analogous  fact  is  furnished  in  the  formation  of  many  chemicsil  compounds'- 
as  when  certain  neutral  aalts  exhibit  propertlea  of  which  the  constituents  gave  no  intimation ;  :ind  when 
Ingredienta  that  are  mild  and  harmless  do,  as  soon  as  they  are  combined  in  certain  proportions,  prodnee 
eubstances  that  are  acrid  and  destructive.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  new  properties  or  activitifi«i 
though  unlike  those  of  the  constituent  elements,  in  certain  respects  are  like  them  all,  in  so  far  as  tliat 
they  are  still  chemical  properties.  They  donotb?lopgto  an  entirely  different  sphere,  as  do  the  vital 
powers.  The  propertlea  of  the  chemical  substance  are  not  only  ohemical,  but  th(>y  are  pcrroanent 
and  fixed.  Those  of  the  vital  organlam  are  not  only  pecnliar  in  their  nature,  but  capable  of  variatloni 
and  progress.  The  rudiment  of  life  in  the  animal  or  vegetable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  fixed,  but  Is 
capable  of  change  and  development ;  it  is  even  i>otential  of  the  whole  organism.    Tho  living  cell  Ii 
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not  only  organized,  but  organlilo,  as  It  fs  capable  of  growth  and  development  into  new  oigana,  with 
pecnllar  and  aa  yet  unknown  and  naoBed  fnnctiona. 

Moreover  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  animal  cells  which  have  precisely  the  same  chemical  oompo- 
sitlon,  and  are  precisely  similar  in  erezy  other  property,  are  developed  into  animals  of  entirely  dilTerent 
species.  This  is  troe  not  only  of  the  cells  of  diiferent  apedes  of  certain  infusoria,  bat  of  the  cells  of  larger 
animals  belonging  to  the  ssme  genus,  which  exhibit,  when  developed,  strildng  diverrities  of  sise,  form, 
&c  One  cell  or  germ  of  given  chemical  constituents,  say  of  a  mouse,  is  not  only  organiflo  of  a  product 
of  a  given  form,  size,  Amotions,  Ac.,  but  another  cell  of  the  same  constituents  produces  another  product, 
difTcring  in  form,  sIse,  and  function's,  say  an  elephant. 

Those  who  do  no^  accept  the  aiigument  ab  ignorantia  which  we  have  described,  or 
R  tmmmI  <a1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  their  cause  upon  the  general  probabilities  to  which  wo  have  re- 
fonrf!t!!r>n>  fened,  seek  to  find  a  deoisive  reason  for  the  diverse  character  of  the  Inorgnnic  and 

organic  phenomena  in  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which  the  agencies  are  subjected, 
which  they  contend  are  ^mimon  to  both.  Bome  explain  the  development  uf  the 
(Hcganic  fh>m  the  inorganic  by  beat.  Bome  resort  to  light  as  the  sufficient  cause  for  the  evolution  of  nuit- 
ter  into  life.  Bnt  beat  and  light,  though  both  are  essential  to  growth  and  life,  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
the  originators  of  the  capacity  for  either  in  a  substance  that  under  every  variety  of  either  and  of  both, 
may  remain  inorganic  and  dead.  Others  contend  that  at  certain  periods  of  existence,  the  Ino^^anlc  mate- 
rials might  have  been  more  sensitive  to  these  agencies,  and  so  the  agencies  themselves  have  become 
almost  creative.    But  these  are  mere  conjectures  of  what  is  possible. 

Others  resort  to  or^<m»aftof»  itself,  as  furnishing  the  required  conditions  under  which 
O        iz&tlo  these  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  manifest  vital  effects.    Thns  Carpenter  says : 

uoned.  to.    °  ^^     "  ^®  ^^  nothing,  then,  in  our  fbndamental  idea  of  matter  to  oppose  the  doctrine  that 
vital  properties  are  developed  in  it  by  the  very  act  of  oiigauization.'*    **  For  no  one  can 
assert  that  there  does  not  exist  in  every  uncombined  particle  of  matter  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  assimilated,  the  ability  to  exhibit  vital  actiona  when  placed  In  the  requisite  conditions ;  in 
.  other  words,  when  made  a  part  of  a  living  system  by  the  process  of  organization.**    <*  The  process  of 
organization**  and  "the  capacity  of  being  assimilated**  are  phrases  which  Include  the  very  thing  to 
be  accounted  for  and  defined.    What  is  organization,  is  the  very  question  which  needs  to  be  answered. 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  peculiar  combination  of  material  particles  whi^h  enables  their  mechanical  and 
chemical  properties  to  evolve  and  exhibit  vital  phenomena?    The  capacity  of  matter  to  be  assimilated, 
what  is  that  ?    To  say  that  the  reason  why  material  particles,  when  united,  pass  into  a  substance  which 
Is  alive,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  living  being  assimilates  them,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  united 
to  its  substance,  Is  to  overlook  the  question  to  be  answered,  which  l^  what  is  the  force  which  organizes? 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  similar  way,  takes  refuge  in  the  phrase  phyaioiofdcal  uniU^  alter  being  forced  to 
reject  chemical  and  morphological  units  as  inadequate.    (JPrlnc.  ofBUAogy,  %  66.) 

Nor  does  it  relieve  the  difficulty  to  say,  with  Carpenter  and  Lotze,  that  it  is  compe- 
Al  CuMti  ^^^^^  ^^^  *^®  Creator  only  to  organize  material  particles  into  a  living  being.  The 
Power.  qnestion  still  remains.  What  is  it  to  create  or  originate  a  living  being  ?  What  is  a  liv- 

ing being  when  it  is  created?  What  does  the  Creator  pei-form,  and  what  is  the  product 
of  his  act  f  Does  he  simply  develop  capacities  which  were  latent  in  mechanical  and 
chemical  attributes,  or  does  he  give  to  some  of  these  particles  a  new  force  which  is  capable  of  organizing 
matter  into  life,  and  of  propagating  life  1  Is  life  the  canse  or  Is  it  the  eflbct  of  ihe  organlzstlon  of  matter  ? 
The  special  conditions  sought  for  are  supplied  by, some  in  the  brain  or  nerve  power.  But  brain  or 
nerve  power,  if  it  means  any  thing  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  particles  of  which  the  brain  and  nerves 
consist,  must  mean  the  same  as  organized  particles  or  organizations.  With  this  interpretation  of  the 
phrases,  the  original  difficulty  returns  with  all  its  force. 

The  ol^i*ct1on  is  sometlmea  urged,  that  If  life  means  any  thing  more  than  material  par- 
tides  specially  coordinated  and  combined,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  the  decay 
mita  of  decaj-T*     ^  extinction  of  life.    If  life  modifies  and  controls  other  agencies,  these  agencies  can- 
not be  injurious  or  destructive  to  life— which  Ib  contrary  to  the  facts  of  experience.    To 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  doctrine  of  vital  force  does  not  necessarily  involve 
absolute  and  complete  control  over  these  agencies.    The  vital  agency  may,  by  its  very  nature,  be  capa> 
ble  of  assimilating  only  certain  particles  into  the  living  substance.    The  simple  repetition  of  the  net  of 
asdmilation  may  Involve  the  weakening  of  the  assimilating  force.    The  introduction  of  uncongenial  ma- 
terial, in  quality  or  quantity,  mny  both  deteriorate  the  variooi  tissues  which  axe  Its  product  and  hasten 
its  dissolution.    Organized  matter  may  be  bnt  an  equilibrium  of  balanced  forces,  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical on  the  one  side,  and  the  vital  on  the  other.    When  the  balance  Is  disturbed,  disease  may  be  the 
consequence ;  when  it  is  entirely  and  irrecoverably  lost,  the  dissolution  of  the  organism  may  follow. 

Another  objection  may  be  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  a  vjfa/ybrce— that  it  is,  by  Its 

Ko      objection     "^^^  definition,  an  individual  agency,  and  that  science  can  know  nothing  of  such 

ihat  it  is  indi-      forces  or  their  laws.    Science,  it  will  be  alleged,  knows  only  geneml  agencies  with 

vidoal.  ^)]0)^  universal  laws.    To  this  it  might  be  replied,  so  much  the  worse  for  science,  if  its 

conceptions  of  being  are  so  one-sided  and  narrow,  and  its  assumptions  are  so  hasty 
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understood  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ahrtraet  ezpTMilon  for  the  oonsptrlng  activity  of  well-known 
agents.  If  tbeilluBtratlon  were  pertinent  to  the  vital  force,  and  eatabliabed  Carpenter's  doetrtne,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  analyse  the  llTiitg  body  into  certain  organs,  each  possessed  of  well-known  powers  and 
acting  after  well-known  laws,  and  producing  or  tending  to  resaits  that  eaoh  folly  and  dearly  aoconnts  for. 
Bnt  this  is  not  possible.  There  sre  separate  organs,  each  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  certain  mechanical 
and  chemical  properties,  bnt  these  organs,  with  all  these  capacities  and  tendencies  to  action,  do  not  in  their 
oombination  explain  the  functions  nor  define  the  conception  of  a  living  being.  It  is  because  those 
properties  are  modified  and  controlled  to  fonotions  and  results  unknown  in  any  other  connection  tliat 
we  ask  what  is  the  power  which  controls  them.  It  may  be  said  that  they  overrale  and  control  one  another, 
or  that  they  act  with  or  against  one  snother,  and  so  the  result  follows  and  this  co-action  or  counteraction 
of  such  known  foroes  is  life.  To  this  wo  have  only  to  rejofn  that  weoannot  trace  the  result  to  the 
known  Joint  or  counter  action  of  one  ibroe  with  another.  .There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  tendency  of 
these  forces  supposed  when  acting  alone  which  would  lead  us  even  to  suspect  tiiat  such  results  ss  those 
in  question  would  follow  when  they  set  In  conjunction. 

We  allow,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  chemical  and  mechanical  properties  and  laws  are  present  In 
a  living  being,  for  we  trace  their  presence  and  measure  their  action  ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  action  u  con- 
trolled by  some  agency  other  than  their  combined  action,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
What  is  that  agency  ?  We  are  driven  back  to  the  necessity  of  assuming  that  there  is  an  agency  or  force 
which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the  combined  activity  of  forces  already  known. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  difficulty,  those  who  reject  a  vital  force  adopt  one  of  two 
Two  other  ex-  expedients.  They  either  assert  that  the  special  combinations  of  mechanical  and 
pedients  resort-  chemical  elements  which  occur  in  living  beings  develop  capacities  before  unknown 
^^  ^  and  unsuspected,  because  nndeveloped,  or  they  find  in  the  special  circumstances  and 

conditions  of  living  beings  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  development  of  these  before 
unknown  capacities.  In  the  new  form  of  vital  processes  and  phenomena.  In  respect  to  both  they  reason, 
that  though  there  Is  no  decisive  evidence  that  these  new  combinations  of  foroes  or  the  special  conditions 
of  their  action  do  develop  these  special  mechanical  or  chemical  agencies,  yet  the  probability  that  they  do  is  so 
overwhelming  as  to  stand  lu  place  of  a  demonstration,  until  the  contrary  has  been  shown  to  be  Impossible. 

Thus  M;.  J.  Schleiden  reasons,  **  It  is  certain  that  chemistry  has  solved  many  questions  in  respect  to 
life  by  means  of  the  same  laws  which  operate  In  inoiigaiilo  bodies ;  that  no  one  doubts  that  electricity 
and  galvanism  affect  organic  beings ;  these  are  with  all  bodies  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  cohe- 
sion, adhesion,  dec.,  Sec.  Nor  do  we  as  yet  know  the  limits  of  the  efficiency  of  any  one  of  these  forces  In 
organic  beings.  Conceding  that  there  were  a  special  vital  force,  so  much  Is  clear,  that  we  ought  not  to 
speak  of  it  until  not  a  doubt  remained  that  we  had  fallj  investigated  to  its  extremest  limits  the  sphere 
of  the  efficiency  of  all  the  organic  forces  in  organic  beings.  Then  only  could  we  be  in  a  situation  to  deter- 
mine with  absolute  certainty,  whether,  of  that  whole  which  we  call  life,  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  re- 
mained which  could  not  be  referred  to  inorganic  agencies.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  could  we  reach  a  vital 
force.**— (  Grundx^e  der  vnsaenachqftUchen  Botanik,    Leipzig.  1 845. ) 

In  the  same  spirit  Lotze  urges  that  the  necessity  of  rasortlng  to  a  vital  force  can  only  bo  demon- 
strated by  first  exhausting  every  conceivable  experiment  and  theory  which  supposes  the  possible  opera- 
tion of  mechanical  and  chemical  laws.  While  he  candidly  concedes  that  no  experiments  prove  this,  he 
dogmatically  advances  the  theory  that  there  may  still  be  certain  points  of  affinity  and  action  between 
inoi^ganic  agencies,  which,  if  known,  would  fully  explain  the  vital  phenomena. 

Of  these  suggestions  of  possible  modes  and  conditions  of  action,  we  can  only  say  that  if 
~  .  h  th  t     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  indications  of  such  modes  and  conditions,  it  is  unphilosophlcal  to  believe 

they  are  posai-  them.  To  do  so  would  require  a  course  of  induction  that  would  set  aside  the  force  of 
ble.  the  methods  of  agreement  and  diffi>rence,  neither  of  which  could  prove  any  thing 

against  the  possible  suggestion  of  unknown  and  unindicated  methods  of  action.  The 
simple  fiict  that  these  lower  forces  are  known  to  be  present  in  orgnnio  beings,  and  to  be  efiectivo  of  certain 
results,  suggests  no  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  their  activity  to  other  and  even  to  vital  cfiVicts,  but  if 
possibility  does  not  ripen  into  evidence  by  positive  tests.  It  must  be  set  aside.  The  fhct  that  these  ngenciefS| 
as  Bchleiden  intimates,  have  explained  certain  vital  phenomena  before  deemed  inexplicable,  signifies  no 
more  than  that  we  now  trace  their  presence  further  than  we  had  suspected  it ;  but  It  does  i  otin  the  least 
account  for  the  peculiarity  of  certain  other  effects  which  chemistry  and  mechanics  can  in  no  way  explain. 

But  it  Is  urged  that  an  analogous  fact  is  furnished  in  the  formation  of  many  chemical  compounds— 
as  when  certain  neutral  salts  exhibit  properties  of  which  the  constituents  gave  no  intimation ;  and  when 
Ingredients  that  are  mild  and  harmless  do,  as  soon  as  they  are  combined  in  certain  proportions,  produce 
substances  that  ara  acrid  and  destructive.  To  this  it  Is  replied,  that  the  now  properties  or  actirltics, 
though  unlike  those  of  the  constituent  elements,  in  certain  respects  are  like  them  ali,  in  so  far  as  thai 
they  are  still  chemical  properties.  They  do  not  bol org  to  an  erlirely  different  sphere,  as  do  the  vital 
powers.  The  properties  of  the  chemical  substance  are  not  only  chemical,  but  they  are  permanent 
and  fixed.  Those  of  the  vital  organism  are  not  only  peculiar  in  their  nature,  but  capable  of  varlatloos 
and  progress.  The  rudiment  of  life  in  the  animal  or  vegetable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  fixed,  but  is 
capable  of  change  and  development ;  it  is  even  potential  of  the  whole  organism.    The  living  cell  is 
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sot  onJy  organized,  bnt  organtflo,  as  It  U  capable  of  growth  and  development  into  new  organi,  with 
peculiar  and  as  jet  nnknown  and  aniuod  fonctlona^ 

Moreover  it  can  be  demonatrated  that  animal  oella  which  have  prociMly  the  lame  ohemieal  compo- 
dtioD,  and  are  preciaely  aimllar  In  eveiy  other  property,  are  developed  Into  animala  of  entirely  different 
Bpeelea.  This  ia  trae  not  only  of  the  cells  of  dii^rent  spedes  of  certain  inf  asoria,  bat  of  the  cells  of  larger 
animala  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  whioh  exhibit,  when  developed,  striking  diversities  of  sise,  form, 
&c  One  cell  or  germ  of  given  chemical  constituents,  say  of  a  mouse,  is  not  only  orgamflc  of  a  product 
of  a  given  form,  size,  Ainctions,  ^to.,  but  another  cell  of  the  same  constituents  produces  another  product, 
differing  in  form,  size,  and  ftinctions,  say  an  elephant. 

Those  who  do  uo^  accept  the  argnment  ab  ignorantia  which  we  have  described,  or 
„rtM«l  mmM  1     ^^**  ^^  °°*  '^"^  their  cause  upon  the  general  probabilities  to  which  we  have  re- 
ooS^imiL^^     ferred,  seek  to  find  a  decisive  reason  for  the  diverse  ciiaractor  of  the  inorgnnic  and 
organic  phenomena  in  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which  the  agencies  are  subjected, 
which  they  contend  are  common  to  both.      Some  explain  the  development  of  the 
oiganio  fitnn  the  inorganic  by  heat.   Some  resort  to  light  as  the  PufQcient  cause  for  the  evolution  of  mat- 
ter into  life.   Bnt  heat  and  light,  though  both  are  essential  to  growth  and  life,  cannot  bo  sliowu  to  be 
the  originators  of  the  capacity  for  either  In  a  substance  that  under  every  variety  of  either  and  of  both, 
may  remsin  inoif:anic  and  dead.    Others  contend  that  at  certain  periods  of  existence,  the  inorganic  mate- 
rials might  have  been  more  sensitive  to  theae  agencies,  and  so  the  agencies  themselves  have  become 
almost  creative.    Bnt  these  are  mere  coojectores  of  what  is  possible. 

Others  resort  to  organization  itself,  as  furnishing  tibe  required  conditions  under  which 
^^^^^  these  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  manlfetft  vital  effects.    Thus  Carpenter  says : 

sortedt^  ^  "  ^®  ^°^  nothing,  then,  in  our  fundamental  idea  of  matter  to  oppose  the  doctrine  that 
vital  properties  are  developed  in  it  by  the  very  act  of  organization.^  "  For  no  one  can 
assert  that  there  does  not  exist  in  every  nncombined  particle  of  matter  which  is  capa- 
ble of  beingr  assimilated,  the  ability  to  exhibit  vital  actions  when  placed  in  the  requisite  conditions ;  in 
other  words,  when  made  a  part  of  a  living  system  by  the  process  of  organization.'*  "  The  process  of 
organization  **  and  **  the  capacity  of  being  assimilated  ^  are  phrases  which  include  the  very  thing  to 
be  sceonnted  for  and  defined.  What  is  organization,  is  the  very  question  which  needs  to  be  answered. 
Is  It  or  is  it  not  a  peculiar  combination  of  material  particles  whlph  enables  their  mechanical  and 
chemical  properties  to  evolve  and  exhibit  vital  phenomena?  The  capacity  of  matter  to  be  assimilated, 
what  is  that  7  To  say  that  the  reason  why  material  particles,  when  united,  pass  into  a  substance  which 
is  alive,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  living  being  assimilates  them,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  united 
to  Its  sabstax&ce,  is  to  overlook  the  question  to  be  answered,  which  l^  what  is  the  force  which  organizes? 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  similar  way,  takes  refuge  in  the  phrase  physiological  tint'to,  after  being  forced  to 
rejeot  ehtmietil  and  morpkologieal  unita  as  inadequate,    iPrine.  of  Biology ^  %  66.) 

Nor  does  it  relieve  the  difficulty  to  say,  with  Carpenter  and  Lotxe,  that  it  is  compe- 
^^^         tent  for  the  Creator  only  to  organize  material  particles  into  a  living  being.    The 
Power.  ^^^     *     question  stQl  remains.  What  is  it  to  create  or  originate  a  living  being  ?  What  is  a  liv- 
ing being  when  it  is  created?  What  does  the  Creator  perform,  snd  what  is  the  product 
of  his  act?    Does  he  simply  develop  capacities  which  were  latent  in  mechanical  and 
chemical  attributes,  or  does  he  give  to  some  of  these  particles  a  new  force  which  is  capable  of  organizing 
matter  into  life,  and  of  propagating  life  f    Is  life  the  cause  or  is  it  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  matter  ? 
The  spedail  conditions  sought  for  are  snpplied  by,  some  in  the  brain  or  nerve  power.    But  brain  or 
serve  power,  if  it  means  any  thing  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  particles  of  which  the  brain  and  nerves 
consist,  most  mean  the  same  as  oiganized  particles  or  organizations.    With  this  interpretation  of  the 
phrases,  the  original  difficulty  returns  with  all  its  force. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  urged,  that  If  life  means  any  thing  more  than  material  par- 
tides  specially  ooSrdinated  and  combined,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  the  decay 
mits  ofde^v   '     ^'  extinction  of  life.    If  life  modifies  and  controls  other  agencies,  these  agencies  can- 
not be  injurious  or  destructive  to  life— which  is  contrary  to  the  facts  of  experience.    To 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  doctrine  of  viul  force  does  not  necessarily  involve 
abeolnte  and  oomplete  control  over  these  agencies.    The  vital  agency  may,  by  its  very  nature,  be  capo^ 
ble  of  assimilating  only  certain  particles  into  the  living  substance.    The  simple  repetition  of  the  net  of 
ssmnnation  naay  involve  the  weakening  of  the  assimilating  force.    The  introduction  of  uncongenial  ma- 
terial. In  quality  or  quantity,  m:iy  both  deteriorate  the  varioui  tissues  which  are  its  product  and  hasten 
lis  diascdntion.    Organized  matter  may  be  but  an  equilibrium  of  balanced  forces,  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical on  the  one  side,  snd  the  vital  on  the  other.    When  the  balance  Is  disturbed,  disease  may  be  the 
conseqaence;  when  it  is  entirely  and  irrecoverably  lost,  the  dissolution  of  the  organism  may  follow. 

Another  objection  mny  be  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  a  i^a//orc»— that  it  is,  by  its 

No      objection     "^^^  definition,  an  individual  agency,  and  that  science  can  know  nothing  of  such 

that  it  la  indi-     forces  or  their  laws.    Science,  It  will  be  alleged,  knows  only  general  agencies  with 

vldoaL  ^l]g)^  imiversal  laws.    To  this  it  might  be  replied,  so  much  the  worse  for  science,  if  its 

conceptions  of  being  are  so  one-sided  and  narrow,  and  its  assumptions  are  so  hasty 
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and  positlY&  If  scienco  does  not  recognize  the  Individual,  it  mast  overlook  the  beet  reenlt  of  science, 
which  Ib  to  explain  Indivldaal  events  by  general  laws.  It  mnst  deny  pnrpose  and  design  in  natare, 
which  mast  be  assumed  to  Impart  the  highest  iDterest  to  every  combination  of  universal  agencies.  It 
would  seem  that  the  general  and  the  indlvidaul  are  correlative  conceptions,  and  the  denial  of  the  one  sb 
a  face  must  involve  the  Impcssibillty  of  the  other  as  a  thought  Though  it  may  be  true  that  science  has 
the  most  direct  concern  with  the  general,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  it  impliedly  assumes  tiie  individoAl  as 
giving  meaning  to  the  general  In  the  recognition,  on  proper  proof,  of  a  vital  force,  as  an  indlTidnal 
agency  with  common  characteristics,  she  brings  these  two  poles  of  knowledge  together,  or  very  near  to 
eaoh  other,  as  it  may  bo  expected  she  would  in  one  of  the  higher  fbrms  of  being.  Should  these  two  lels- 
tions  lead  her  to  a  completed  circle  in  the  conception  and  laws  of  a  form  of  being  still  higher,  it  iroald  be 
none  the  worse  for  science,  in  respect  to  the  surety  of  her  foundations,  or  her  claims  to  confidence  and 
respect. 


History  of  opin- 
ions. 


3.    RekUiona  qf  the  Soul  to  lA/e. 

The  facts  and  considerations  adduced  establish  the  existence  of  a  vital  agent  or  force.  It  has  already 
been  assorted,  and  will  hereafter  be  proved,  that  there  is  a  soul  or  subject  of  those  higher  activities  which 
are  known  to  consciousness,  viz.  the  rational,  the  emotional,  and  voluntary.  Assuming  this  to  be  true, the 
second  of  our  two  questions  naturally  arises  at  once,  what  Is  the  relation  of  the  one  «f  these  to  the  other  ? 
What  it  the  relation  qf  the  aout  to  lift  7  Are  there  in  man  two  distinct  agents  or  principles,  viz.,  the  vital 
and  the  psychical,  or  do  the  two  coincide  in  one,  the  separate  terms  being  abstractions,  hypostases  for  the  di« 
verse  functions  that  are  appropriated  in  language  to  each  ?  This  quertiaii  has,  Uke  tiie 
question  respecting  the'principle  of  fife,  been  vaiiouiily  answered.  .  The  doctrines  of  the 
ancients,  in  respect  to  the  ooouuunlty  and  separableness  of  the  two,  have  already  been 
referred  to.  In  modem  times,  those  who  have  rejected  the  materialif«tio  theory  have 
almost  universally  contended  that  the  subject  of  conscious  activity  is  an  agent  or 
essence  distinct  l^m  the  principle  of  life.  The  agent  or  force  which  thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  has  benn  sup- 
posed to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  processes  which  originate  and  direct  the  corporeal  functions.  The 
connection  between  the  two  agents  or  essences  has  usually  been  regarded  as  that  of  mere  ooCxistence  or 
intimate  relationship.  These  views  were  the  natural  result  of  the  dualistic  theory  of  Descartes,  in  assort- 
ing for  extension  and  thought,— set  forth  by  him  as  the  fundamental  or  essential  attributes  of  matter 
and  spirit,— entire  irrelationshlp  to  one  another.  Since  his  time,  in  all  the  varieties  of  psychological  and 
physiological  theories,  those  who  have  held  the  soul  to  be  spiritual  and  immortal  have  almost  uniformly 
and  unanimously  held  that  the  agent  of  knowledge  and  feeling  is  distinct  in  ossence  ft-om  the  principle 
of  life.  One  exception  deserves  to  be  named,  in  the  school  of  G.  E.  Stahl,  (1660-1 734,)  the  eminent  physi- 
cian and  chemist.  Stahl  maintained  that  the  soul  was  active  in  the  formation  and  fttncUonal  processes 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  tho  conscious  activities ;  but  he  connected  with  this  theory  cer- 
tain extreme  doctrines  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  spirituality  and  independence  of  matter, 
08  well  as  with  the  plainest  facts  of  experience. 

Theprogressof  physiology  in  recent  times,  as  well  as  the  more  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of 
certain  of  the  psychical  phenomena,  have  seemed  to  favor  a  theoiy  intermediate  between  those  of  Des- 
cartes and  Stahl,  a  theory  teaching  the  identity  of  tho  vital  and  spiritual  forces.  It  may  be  stated  thus : 
Tho  force  or  agent  which  at  first  origlnntes  the  bodily  organism,  and  actuates  its  functions,  at  last  man- 
ifests itself,  as  the  soul,  in  higher  forms  of  activity,  viz.,  in  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will.  In  other 
words,  tho  principle  of  life  and  of  psychical  activity  is  one. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  the  following  facts  are  adduced  :  The  vital  phenomena  pre- 
cede tho  psychical  in  the  order  of  time.  But,  in  connection  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  latter,  there  are  no  indications  to  consciousness  or  observation  of  the  beginning 
of  a  new  being  or  agent  The  first  activities  of  the  soul  are  not  only  manifested  much 
later  than  the  ftinctlons  of  life,  but  they  are  at  first  rudi mental  and  very  partially 
developed.  They  are  also  blended  with  the  functions  of  life,  bpth  in  conscious  experience,  so  far  as  we 
can  recall  them,  and  to  the  observation  of  tho  looker-on,  so  far  as  he  can  penetrate  bt^neath  the  outward 
appearance.  Were  the  soul  an  essence  wholly  distinct  from  the  vital  agent,  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  the  beginning  of  its  existence  would  be  made  known  by  decisive  evidence.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  sort.  We  curiously  asl(,  When  does  it  begin  to  be  ?  We  cannot  easily  believe  that,  if  its  existence 
begins  with  life,  it  should  remain  dormant  so  long,  and  yet  be  another  being. 

When  life  and  soul  are  fully  developed,  the  general  Intensity  or  enox^  of  the  powers 
of  each  vary  with  one  another.     As  the  tone  of  tho  bodily  life  so  is  the  general 
energy  of  the  soul's  capacities,  its  capacity  for  keenness  of  perception,  clearness  and 
range  of  memory,  power  of  reasoning,  energy  of  feeling,  strength  of  wilL     When 
this  tone  of  life  is  lowered,  as  in  sleep,  faintness  and  disease,  there  la  n  general  ten- 
dency to  depression  of  the  psychical  activities.    This  is  tho  general  rule  or  fact,  to  which  there  are 
apparent  exceptions  to  which  we  shall  next  refer.    This  generol  rule  would  indicate  a  common  essence, 
provided  this  can  be  reconciled  with  other  facts. 


Vital  phenome- 
na precede  the 
psycnlcaL 


The  energy  of 
the  two  propor- 
tional . 
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This  oommanity  of  essence  ii  still  ftffther  indicated  and  attested  by  phenomena  which 

look  at  first  in  the  opposite  direction.    We  refer  to  those  facts  which  Indicate  that 

SomeUmes     la-     certain  special  activities  of  life  are  incompatible  with  certain  special  activities  of 

the  sool,  or  at  least  that  the  greatest  energy  of  the  one  most  be  at  the  expense 

of  the  greatest  energy  of  the  other.     Some  of  those  functions  which  pertain  to 

the  so-called  vegetative  or  nutritive  soul,  as  of  growth,  digestion,  sleep,   draw  upon  the  higher 

natnre.     They  seem  to  be  so  czhaastive  and  absorbing  of  a  certain  common  stock  of  energy,  as  to 

leave  Uttle  force  for  intellectual  or  emotloual  activity.    Hence  in  the  early  period  of  life,  when  the  growth 

and  maturing  of  ihe  bodily  substance  and  organs  are  going  on,  the  intellect  is  physically  incapable  of  the 

strain  and  ediait  attendant  upon  certain  funetlona    In  adult  years  the  states  of  body  most  unsuitable 

for  such  activities,  are  the  states  which  are  devoted  to  rest,  recuperation  and  nourishment.    In  disease 

and  old  ago  not  only  is  the  general  tone  of  both  body  and  mind  lowered,  but  the  little  energy  tliat  can 

be  used  by  either  seems  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  psychical  functions  and  husbanded  by  nature  to  defend 

aiid  sustain  the  nutritive  activities.    These  phenomena  are  best  explained  by  oneness  of  essence. 

Again :  many  of  the  conscious  activities  of  the  soul  are  dependent  upon  certain  con- 
The  Consciona  ditlona  and  excitements  which  Involve  relations  and  activities  of  which  it  is  wholly 
eon^dousactivl-  ^unconscious.  Some  of  these  are  material  and  Involve  relations  of  the  soul  to  organ- 
Wfgt,  >2od, «'.  e.,  living,  matter.  Th^e  are  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  vital  and 

paychical  essence  is  one.  Others  are  immaterial,  but  the  existence  of  those  proves 
beyond  qoeatlon  that  the  activities  of  the  soul  are  not  limited  to  what  are  usually  recognized  as  Its  con- 
scious phenomena. 

Kxamples  of  these  activities  and  processes  are  the  following :  The  act  of  sense-perception  requires 
as  its  coadfiion  a  material  object,  a  sensorium  or  nervous  apparatus,  the  excitement  of  the  sensohum, 
usually  tbroairh  the  medium  of  the  sense-organ,  and  the  transmission  of  this  excitement  by  a  coniinu- 
OU0  and  uninterrupted  ner\-ou8  organism.  AH  these  are  processes  of  the  unconsciouii  in  man,  wiintever 
thismay  be,  and  pertaining  in  part,  it  may  be,  to  the  living  body,  and  dependent  on  the  vital  force  tilone,  if 
there  be  sncb  a  distinct  agent.  In  part  to  that  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  which  qualifies  it  to  be  excited 
by  the  aroused  sensorium.  Now  whether  or  not  the  life  and  the  soul  are  one,  this  certainly  must  be 
received  as  nnqnestioned,  that  in  addition  to  the  souPs  capacities  for  conscious  activities,  it  is  capable 
siso  of  certain  unconscious  processes.  The  consideration  of  this  fact  removes  the  chief  objection  against 
its  identity  with  the  principle  of  life,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrates  that  its  nature  or  esseuoe  is  complex, 
and  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  conscious  activities.  Thut  complexucss  may  reach  so  widely  as  to 
include  capacitiea  for  those  processes  which  we  call  vital. 

Bnt  still  further  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  these  procevsee  and  relations  respect 
mnterial  existences,  and  some  of  these  consciously  imply  relations  of  extension 
MttS  ****  ****  *"*^  place.  We  do  not  insist  on  the  point  that  the  soul  must  in  some  way  or  other 
cognise  material  and  extended  objects,  but  upon  the  truth  that  the  sensational  ele* 
ment  in  sense-perception  involves  an  apprehension  of  some  connection  of  the  soul  with 
the  living,  ^iz.  the  extended,  organisnt  This  fact,  indeed,  is  overloolced  in  the  theories  of  some  psychol- 
egisu  and  denied  in  those  of  others,  but  it  cannot  we  think  be  set  aside  (f  117).  If,  however,  this  relor 
tion  of  the  aonl  to  extension  Is  not  pressed,  because  it  is  still  In  dispute,  it  con  not  be  denied  that  the 
soul  is  so  related  to  extended  matter  as  to  be  capable  of  exciting  and  directing  the  activities  of  Its  own 
body.  The  conscious  perception  of  matter  being  laid  out  of  view,  as  well  as  the  conscious  location  of 
the  soqPm  sensations,  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  matter  remains  unquestioned.  The  soul  holds  at  least 
those  relations  to  extension  and  matter  which  are  implied  in  the  unconscious  processes  or  acts  which 
fnlfll  its  oonadons  determinations.  This  fact  Is  fitted  to  set  aside  those  ol)Jectlons  against  the  identity  of 
the  vital  and  psychical  force  which  are  founded  on  the  alleged  Impitssibility  that  the  soul  should  hold 
any  relatlona  whatever  to  extension.  Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  soul's  spirituality,  the  fact  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  it  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  and  of  acting  upon  extended  matter. 

Again:  the  body  Is  in  general  and  particular  adapted  to  the  habits  and  uses  of  the 

species  and  of  the  individual  soul  with  which  it  is  connected.    This  adaptation  is  so 

2?*o*^o*boly.     °^"*'®1<*  *"^  complete  as  to  Indlcste  that  the  agent  that  forms  and  moulds  these 

peculiarities  is  the  snme  that  uses  and  applies  them.    The  human  body  is  unlike 

the  body  of  every  other  species  of  animals,  not  merely  in  its  external  features  of  form 

and  function,  but  also  In  its  special  cn^icitles  to  be  the  servant  of  the  human  souL    The  hand  Is  not 

merely  a  more  dexterous  and  finely  moulded  instrument  than  the  forefoot  of  the  quadruped  and  the 

paw  of  the  monkey,  but  Is  specially  fitted  U>  be  used  by  the  inventive  and  skilful  mind.  Every  other  part 

of  the  human  body  is  also  especially  harmonious  to  and  congruous  with  the  human  soul,  as  intellect, 

fen.tiblliiy  and  will.    Not  only  is  there  a  general  harmony  between  the  body  and  bouI  of  the  species 

as  a  whole,  but  there  is  in  individuals  a  special  harmony  between  the  body  and  soul.    The  eye  that  is 

capable  of  discerning  the  nicest  sliades  of  color,  or  tracing  graceful  outlines  of  form,  is  usually  conjoined 

vith  a  upeeial  delight  in  color  and  form,  as  well  as  with  a  capacity  of  hand  to  reproduce  what  delights 

both  sonl  and  eye.    The  enr  that  is  physically  refined  In  its  discrimination  of  sounds  and  musical  tones. 

Is  osualty  attended  by  a  special  sensibility  of  the  soul  to  the  delights  of  elocution  and  music,  and  with 
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the  physical  and  psychioal  capacity  to  prodaoe  the  BoandB  which  give  it  each  pleasure.  Quicknetg  of  in- 
tellect 1b  attended  by  organi  that  are  mobile  and  acute  and  a  temperament  that  is  harmonlons  with  both 
Intellect  and  organism.  It  is  possible  to  aecoont  for  three  fine  adjustments  of  nature  by  a  geuend  law  of 
preSstablishod  harmony  between  the  corporeal  and  the  psychical,  or  by  a  special  and  individual  dlrectioo 
of  Providence  in  every  instance,  but  they  are  more  rationally  explained  by  supposing  the  vital  aguut  that 
forms  the  body  and  the  psychical  agent  that  uses  it  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  thus  affirming  an  original 
barmony  between  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  endowments  and  capacities  of  this  identical  agent. 

Ithis  conclusion  is  rendered  more  {nrobable  by  the  well-known  fact  that  after  the 
The  body  Is  1>o^y  i>  formed  and  developed,  and  has  become  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  the  soul,  M  is 
moulded  by  the  changed  in  many  respects,  and  as  it  were,  formed  anew  by  the  influence  of  the  eon- 
^^^'  sclous  activities.    The  thoughts  which  are  entertained,  the  feelings  which  are  cbo^ 

ished,  and  the  purposes  which  are  enacted,  mould  and  form  the  body  within  and 
without  so  as  to  be  a  readier  instrument  and  a  more  fit  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  aeUvitiea  and 
states.  The  fact  is  unque«tionable.  By  what  intermediate  psycho-physical  processes  Is  this  result 
effected?  If  there  be  a  vital  principle,  it  must  be  acooroplishud  by  its  agency.  In  the  gradual,  bat 
steady  and  certain  progress  made  by  the  soul  in  Impressing  itself  upon  the  body,  it  is  not  the  matter  of 
the  body,  considered  as  matter,  that  the  soul  moulds  and  fixes  for  its  uses  by  the  alow  but  certain  inflo- 
ences  of  years,  or  a  lifeiime.  It  is  only  the  living,  organized  body  that  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  respond 
to  these  forming  influences.  But  it  can  be  rendered  plastic  only  by  the  power  of  tlie  vital  force.  If  this 
force  be  not  one  and  the  same  with  the  psychical  agent,  the  two  must  be  adapted  to  each  other  by  an 
arrangement  more  wonderful,  and  must  work  with  one  another  with  a  harmony  more  extraordinary 
than  the  union  of  the  two  in  the  same  esdence  could  possibly  Involve. 

The  sudden  influence  of  vivid  conceptions,  or  of  ezcitnl  feelings  upon  the  muscular  activities,  is  an- 
other example  of  the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body.  The  Imagination  uf  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  suffering 
makes  the  flesh  creep,  puts  the  limbs  Into  attitudes  of  defence  and  averAon,  and  awakens  the  festures  to 
expressions  of  disgust  or  horror.    Terror  induces  fainting,  couvulriions,  and  death.    All  these  phenom- 
ena are  entirely  consistent  with  the  theory  which  makes  the  vital  ond  the  psychical  forces  to  be  one. 
The  capacity  of  the  body  in  look,  gesture,  and  speech,  to  express  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  soul,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  interpret  these  bodily  move- 
(^1^  thesoul?*     ments  and  effects  as  language,  and  to  look  through  them  into  the  soul  within,  by  an 
impulse  and  an  art  which  oould  never  be  either  taught  or  learned  if  nature  itself  did 
not  prepare  the  way— all  these  phenomena  which  elevate  the  body  itsdf  almost  to  a 
spiritual  essence,  are  more  easy  of  explanation,  if  we  suppose  that  with  the  oapoolty  for  the  psychuail 
activities  which  are  peculiar  to  every  individual,  there  are  also  connected  in  oneness  of  essence  those 
vital  powers  which  act  in  such  fine  and  subtle  harmony  with  them. 

To  the  identity  of  the  vital  and  psychical  agents,  the  following  objections  are  urged. 
Objections.  The  Psychical  and  vital  activities,  and  the  agents  of  each,  have  no  possible  relatione  to 
two  cannot  be  one  another,  and  their  force  cannot  be  united  In  the  same  being.  The  alleged  in- 
'^^^  compatibility  between  the  two  was  ststed  in  its  extremoHt  form  by  Descartes: 

*  Thought  is  the  essence  of  spirit— extension  is  the  essence  of  matter  *,  and  these  have 
no  relations  to  one  another.  The  one  is  known  by  eonsoiousness ;  the  other  by  perception.*  These 
definitions,  which  were  at  first  esteemed  po  satisfactory,  because  they  emphasised  important  distinc- 
tions, were  found  to  be  imperfect  and  one-sided  by  the  absurdity  of  the  logical  extremes  to  which  they 
were  carried.  If  thought  is  the  essence  of  spirit,  and  extension  the  essence  of  matter,  then,  it  was 
Inferred,  It  Is  impossible  for  matter  to  impress  si>irlt  so  as  to  be  known  by  It ;  and  it  Is  equally  Impos- 
sible for  spirit  to  act  upon  matter  so  as  to  im))el  and  direct  it,  and  yet  both  of  these  an  Incontestable 
facts.  To  overcome  this  difllculty,  several  theories  were  devised  by  the  disciples -and  sueocasoraof 
Descartes,  each  of  which  was  in  its  turn  rejected  as  being  as  forced  and  extreme  as  the  original 
definition  which  made  it  necessary.  *  Body  and  spirit  have  no  real  influenoe  or  activity  upon  o.ie 
another,  said  one  theory— the  phenomena  or  changes  of  the  one  are  merely  occasions  of  corres))ondent 
changes  in  the  other.*  This  was  the  theory  of  occa^^iontd  causes,  or  occasionalism,  as  held  by  GeuUncs. 
'  These  phenomena  are  nrranged  beforehand  to  take  plnce  in  a  perpetual  paralleiiam  or  harmony, each 
scries  of  which  rut  s  forward  in  a  separate  line  of  events  that  matches  with  or  corresponds  to  the  other, 
witliout  any  causal  connection.'  This  was  the  theory  of  pre-(  atablished  harmony,  maintained  by  LeilmUx. 
'  Matter  and  spirit  have  no  separate  existence  ;  tlicrc  is  onl^  one  substance  In  the  universe,  of  which 
thought  and  extension  are  the  correnponding  attributes  or  phenomena,  each  correspondent  to  each.*  This 
was  the  theory  of  Spinoza.  The  influence  of  ihei^e  definitions  has  been  felt  to  the  present  time  In  (be 
assertion  of  what  are  e^eomed  tiie  essential  constituents  of  matter  and  spirit,  in  many  psychological 
theories  and  metaphysical  disouasions. 

But  whatever  may  be  assumed  or  laid  down  by  philosophers  as  easential  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  matter  and  spirit,  the  fact  remains  unquestioned  that  the  two  are  capable 
P?*J^®y  *'*'*'  ®f  mutually  nffectit'.g  one  another.  The  extended  and  the  non-extended  ahow  that  they 
are  capable  of  holding  mutual  relations.  Matter,  though  extended,  does  actually  affect 
spirit,  though  It  is  nou-exlonded.    All  theoretleal  inferences  founded  upon  the 
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i  priori  assumption  that  anextended  spirit  and  extended  matter  can  have  no  relation  one  to  another,  are 
set  atide  by  these  obvions  faota,  attested  by  ohserration  and  ezpertenoe.  The  one  does  affoct  the  other, 
and  every  objection  against  the  essential  unity  of  life  and  spirit  derived  from  their  irrelatlonship  Is 
effectaally  disposed  of  by  this  incontestable  ftMSt. 

It  is  still  further  to  be  observed  thnt  the  matter  which  affects  the  spirit,  and  which  is  in  turn  affected 
by  it,  is  not  matter  which  is  Inorganic  or  dead,  but  always  that  which  is  organized  and  living.  It  is  the 
matter  that  is  ensouled,  u  e.,  formed  and  animated  by  the  vital  principle,  of  which  the  spirit  feels  the 
presence  la  Its  seasihilities,  and  which  it  can  move  In  aocordance  with  Its  wilL  If  the  principle  of  vital 
force  and  spiritual  acUvity  be  one  and  the  same,  then  we  can  easily  see  how  this  agent  should  fint 
prepare  master  tot  its  higher  uses,  by  giving  It  the  endowments  of  life.  Tliis  involves  no  subjection  of 
spirit  to  matter,  bat  rather  the  subjection  of  matter  to  spirit,  if  Indeed  the  latter  can  take  the  former  and 
by  lower  and  uneonsclons  activities  can  moald  it  for  a  dwelling-place  and  instmment  for  its  service  and 
uses,  before  it  enters  into  the  possession  and  mastery  of  it  by  sensibility  and  intolltgence. 

It  is  objected  again,  that  the  view  which  Is  urged  would  bring  the  sonl  of  man  into 
Animals  and  ^""^  ^'^"^  ^^  affinity  with  the  so-called  souls  of  animals  and  of  plants.  If  the  spirit  of 
Planu  mujft  man  gives  life  to  his  body,  then,  it  is  urged,  it  is  possible  that  that  which  gives  life  to 
have  Boula.  the  plant  and  the  animal  may  bo  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  Intelligence  and 

personality.  This  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  inference,  by  any  means.  The  fact 
that  the  loul  of  the  plant  has  certain  capacities  and  performs  certain  functions  which  we  call  vegetable 
and  living,  doi«  not  carry  the  inference  that  it  might  also  perform  the  higher  functions  which  piTtain  to 
the  anltnal.  Xo  more  does  It  follow  that  the  sO'^alled  soul  of  either  should  in  their  nature  be  capable  of 
perfonamg  the  still  higher  functions  whioh  are  peculiar  to  tne  spirit  of  man.  What  Is  asserted  is  simidy 
that  the  spirit  of  man,  in  addition  to  its  higher  endowments,  may  also  possess  the  lower  powers,  which 
vitalize  dead  matter  into  a  human  body.  Because  there  are  other  accents  in  the  universe  which  have  the 
eapadtj  to  form  and  animate  animal  bodies,  each  in  its  kind  endowed  with  its  appropriate  capacities 
and  senaibilltles,  and  these  agents  are  like  the  human  soul  in  its  lower  functions,  ii  does  not  in  the  leas* 
follow  that  these  lower  souls  can  over  become  human  spirits,  or  can  exercise  human  intelligence  or  attain 
to  human  personality. 

It,  nvsin.  It  be  urged  tliat  the  soal  of  the  plant  can  be  divided  by  the  knife  or  separated  by  buds  oi 
gvrms,  these  facts  pertain  only  to  the  vital  ftinctions  of  this  kind  of  living  beings.  They  do  not  degrade 
the  hnman  aoul  to  a  likeness  with  themselves  In  any  of  those  particulars  in  which  it  Is  mo«t  diverse  fh>m 
ihem.  Its  higher  endowmcnta  are  not  lowered  in  dignity  becauiiie  there  Is  claimed  for  it  the  additional 
fonctlon  of  forming  for  itaelf  a  material  structure  by  a  vital  force  which  is  like  that  which  the  plunt  or 
the  nntanal  poseesses.  The  plant  and  the  animal  on  the  other  hand  are  not  exalted  to  a  higher  position 
or  a  more  exalted  destiny,  of  intelligence,  personality,  or  immortal  exlt«tence  because  they  are  like  the 
human  soul  in  the  single  particular  of  ministering  life  to  a  material  organism. 

It  might  be  objected,  again,  that  this  view  is  ineompatlble  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inconsistent  natural  and  necessary  Immortality  of  the  soul.     The  Immortality  of  the  sonl  has 

with  tbf  eouPs  ever  since  the  time  of  Phito,  been  often,  not  to  say  generally,  taught  as  a  necessary 
ioimortality.  oonaequence  of  Its  ethereal  essence,  which.  In  its  turn,  involved  an  essential  supe- 

riority to  and  non-confoxmity  with  gross  matter.  Plato  taught  the  prefixistenoe  of  the 
■pixit,  and  regarded  its  oonneotion  with  matter  as  an  imprisonment  of  its  energies  and  a  soiling  of  its 
purity,  and  the  remnants  of  these  doctrines  have  survived  till  the  present  time,  ar.d  have  been  supposed 
in  a  certain  sense  to  be  sanctioned  by,  or  at  least  to  be  more  oonsintent  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
inamortality.  Whatever  is  Important  in  the  Platonic  or  the  Christian  view  of  the  spirituality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  human  spirit  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  doctrine  of  its  unity  with  tho  vital  force.  That 
the  soul  shonld  begin  Its  cxistenoe  by  vitalizing  dead  matter  into  a  sentient  organiem  is,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  a  token  of  its  power  over  matter.  If  this  involves  a  transient  subjection  to  material  laws 
and  material  limitations,  this  maybe  necessary  fur  Its  education  and  moral  dUcipIinc.  That  the  lower 
powers  shonld  bo  developed  first  In  the  order  of  time,  before  the  hieher  capacities  are  matured,  does  not 
detract  from  the  essential  superiority  of  the  latter  when  they  are  In  fact  unfolded,  nor  l^m  their  Im- 
mortal existence  and  continued  activity.  That  the  soul  begins  to  exist  as  a  vital  force,  does  not  require 
that  it  should  always  exist  as  such  a  force,  or  in  connection  with  a  material  body.  Should  it  require 
another  such  body  or  medium  of  activity,  It  may  have  the  jiower  to  create  It  for  Itself  aa  It  has  formed 
the  one  which  It  first  inhabited,  or  It  may  already  have  formed  it  in  the  germ,  and  hold  It  ready  for 
occupation  and  use  as  soon  as  it  sloughs  off  the  one  wliich  connects  It  with  the  earth.  These  are  pos- 
slbiiliies.  it  Is  true,  but  they  are  sanctioned  by  sufficient  evidence  to  set  a»ide  the  objection  which  we 
are  cotidlderlMg  They  permit  the  only  theory  of  the  soul's  continued  existence  iu  another  f«tate  which  is 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  our  present  being.  Whatever  may  be  our  speculations  In  respect  to  a  pref- 
ezistent  eternity  for  the  soul,  the  evidence  of  observation  and  of  ficts  is  decisive  that  it  begins  its  exist- 
niee  as  a  vital  agency,  and  emerges  by  a  gradual  waking  into  tho  conscious  activities  of  Its  higher  naturoi 
These  facts  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  philosopher  to  adjust  to  the  conception  which  he  may  form  of  Its  more 
exalted  nature  and  its  immortal  dertiny.  He  may  not  by  mere  speculation  set  aside  the  plain  and 
taieontroTectlble  evidence  of  these  indisputable  facts  or  the  suggestions  which  th<Qr  involve. 
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Last  of  all  it  may  be  objected  that  eonieioaaneas  teitifles  to  a  direct  inoompatibiUty 
OonBcioiisnefls  between  matter  and  spirit,  which  is  deciaiye  against  the  theory  in  qaeatlon.  That 
testifies  to  the  consciousness  testifies  that  the  matter  which  wo  perceive  Is  not  the  spirit  which  per 
opposite.  ceives  it,  and  In,  in  its  dlstingaishlng  attributes,  totally  unlllce  it,  we  have  already  eon 

tended  ;  but  this  testimony  does  not  anthorize  the  conclusion  which  is  derived  that 
spirit  cannot  vitalize  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  while  consciousness  testifies  to  the  total  unttkeDess  of 
matter  and  spirit,  it  is  «]so  continually  reminded  that  spirit  is  closely  implicated  with  matter  in  all  its 
activities  and  experiences.  The  humim  soul  knows  that  it  Is  not  the  body  which  it  inhabits,  directs  and 
resists ;  bnt  it  also  knows  Itself  to  be  in  many  respects  subject  to  its  power.  It  suffers  pain  and  pleasun 
through  nil  the  extended  organism,  snd  depends  upon  its  aid  for  power  to  exercise  its  loftiest  endowments. 
In  every  form  of  sentient  as  diatingaiehed  f^m  Intellectual  and  emotional  activity,  the  soul  is  eonscioos 
that  It  is  connectud  with  the  material  structure  from  which  it  distinguishes  itself.  The  fact  of  this  con- 
nection is  that  which  consciousness  most  constantly  attests.  While,  then,  we  accept  its  testimony  lo  the 
essential  antagonism  between  spirit  and  matter,  we  accept  its  testimony,  also,  to  the  intimate  union  of 
the  twa  This  union  we  best  explain  on  the  theory  that  spirit  possesses  the  power  to  shape  matter  iDto 
a  living  existence.  Consciousness  does  not  attest  directly  to  this  view.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
were  impossible  that  it  should.  But  it  does  aflirm  certain  phenomena  which  are  best  explained  by  tbe 
theory  that  the  activities  of  which  it  is  directly  the  witness  are  performed  by  the  same  agent  vhieh 
forms  and  vitalizes  the  body,  by  processes  to  which  consciousuess  can  have  no  access,  because  thoy  arc 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  withdrawn  flrom  its  inspection. 

The  result  to  which  these  considerations  lead,  is  only  probable.  We  can  at  best  establish  the  theory 
or  hypothesis  which  is  more  plausible.  Bo  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  it  is  founded  on  analogies  that  are 
narrow  in  their  origin  and  uncertain  In  their  application.  But  for  the  reasons  already  given,  wo  IncllBe 
to  the  opinion  that  in  man  the  vital  and  psychical  agent  Is  ouo. 

Compare  Aristotle,  nSPI  «YXHS.— G.  £.  Stahl,  de  Tito.  Halle,  I701.-John  Hunter,  en  the  Amwd 
Eoonrmy,  London,  1786.— John  Abemethy,  on  Hunter*t  View  of  Life,  London,  1614.— J.  G.  Prlchard,  <m 
Hke  Yiltal  I*rineipl€.  London,  18S9.— W.  Front,  BridgetoaUr  Treatise.  London,  1834.— W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Muman  Phjftiology,  also,  Art.  Life,  in  TotUVt  Oydaprndia;  vol.  iiL  London,  18S9-1A47.— C.  Darwin,  on  the 
Origin  (f  Species,  etc  New  York,  I860.— J.  H.  Huxley,  Origin  of  S^pscies,  etc.  New  York,  186S.-IIci^ 
bert  Spencer,  Principles  qf  Biologg;  2  vols.  New  York,  1867.— Professor  Biohard  Owen,  Archelfpe  and 
Bomologies  of  Vertebrate  Skslitcn,  Van  Voorst.  London,  1848.  Jkt.  Coia^mrative  Anatomy:  Jnwrtebrata; 
Vertehraia.  Longmam  London,  1855.  Do.  On  the  NcUure  <f  Xi«i6t.  Do.  Discourse  on  Parthenogenesit; 
both  Van  Voorst  London,  1849.— Do.  Patoon/ofe>^,  2d  ed.  Longman.  London,  1861.— T.  Layoock,  Jfmd 
and  Brain,  Edinburgh,  I860.— J.  MQUer,  Sandbueh  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen;  2  bde.  Coblentz, 
1835-1840.  Do.  transUted  by  William  Baly.  London,  1848.— H.  Lotw,  Arts.  Leben  und  LebentkrufU 
Sede  und  SeeUnUhre  in  Wagner,  Hand'W&rterbueh  der  Phjfsiologie.—'Ei.  UMoi,  Oott  und  die  JVatur.  Leip- 
gig,  1802.  GoU  und  der  Mentch,  Leipzig,  1866.— I.  H.  Fichte,  Anthrcpatogie,  Leipaig,  1860.  Do.P»y 
diologie.  Lelpiig,  1864.— Fr.  Boulllier,  Du  Principe  Vital  et  de  PAme  Pensante,  A.  Lemoine,  VAme  d  U 
Oorps,  Paris,  1863.  Do.  StaM  et  PAnimisme.^J,  Tissot,  La  Vie  dans  PHomme,  Paris,  1861.— B.  Saiswl, 
Becherchcs  Nouvelles  sur  PAme  et  sur  la  Vie,—Bemu  da  Dewt  Monies,  vol.  xL— H.  Philibert,  Du  Prindpe 
dt  la  Vie,  suivant  Aristote,    Paris,  1865. 
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THE  FACULTIBS   OF  THB  SOUI* 

We  assume,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  know 
its  own  phenomena.  Reserving  for  future  consideration  the  nature,  the  development, 
and  the  authority  of  this  power,  we  proceed  to  apply  it  in  inquiring  what  consciousness 
finds  to  bo  true  of  the  soul,  in  its  phenomena,  their  conditions  and  laws.  This  is  the 
question  which  we  are  continually  to  repeat  during  the  entire  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions. A  well-ordered  arrangement  of  the  answers  to  this  question  would  give  a  system 
of  psychology. 

8  26.  The  inquiry  which  comes  first  in  order  is  the  follow- 

Question      oon-     .^x  A    t   i  •  ti  i.,-i 

oeming  the  fiao-    ing :  Do  we  find  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  is  endowed 
with  separate  faculties  or  powers  ?    This  question  is  prelimi- 
nary to  all  others,  for  it  must  be  answered,  that  we  may  direct  the  classi- 
fication which  we  shall  adopt,  and  fix  the  terminology  in  which  to  express 
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the  reenlts  of  oiir  investigations.  The  question  has  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, and  opposite  opinions  in  regard  to  it  have  been  zealously  held 
and  defended. 

§  27.  We  answer,  first,  negatively.  We  do  not  find  tliat  the 
I  J^^oi^^othm?    ^^^  ^^  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  of  which  one 

may  be  active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  The  plant  and 
the  animal  hare  distinct  and  separate  organs,  of  which  each  performs  its 
appropriate  and  peculiar  Unction,  which  none  of  the  others  can  fulfil.  The 
root,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  in  the  one,  and  the  stomach,  the  heart, 
the  skin,  and  the  eye,  in  the  other,  each  performs  an  office  which  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  it  shares  with  no  other  organ.  While  one  of  these 
organs  is  active,  the  others  may  be  as  yet  undeveloped  or  in  a  state  of 
comparative  repose.  There  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  divisicm  of  the  soul 
into  organs.  The  whole  soul,  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  operations, 
acts  in  each  of  its  functions.  The  identical  and  undivided  ego  is  present^ 
and  wholly  present,  in  every  one  of  its  conscious  acts  and  states.  We 
can  find  no  part,  we  can  infer  no  part,  which  is  not  called  into  activity 
whenever  the  soul  acts  at  all.  We  can  discover  and  conjecture  no  organs, 
of  which  some  are  at  rest  while  others  are  in  activity. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  soul  has  not  always  been  noticed  as  it  should  be ; 
Faealtie«  often  certainly  it  has  not  always  been  kept  in  mind.  The  so-called  faculties  have 
mbooDceived.        often  been  conceived  and  described  as  separable  organs  or  parts  of  the  souPs 

substance,  any  one  of  which  might  act  of  itself— nay,  one  or  another  of 
which  might  be  conceived  as  added  to  or  superinduced  upon  another,  giving  so  much  en- 
laiged  and  diverse  capacity.  Sometimes  the  faculties  have  been  represented  as  acting  not  only 
^lart  from  one  another,  but  apart  from  the  conscious  soul  itself;  the  soul  being  conceived 
now  as  aa  arena  or  show-place  within  which  the  faculties  might  prosecute  their  work  or  play,  the 
Boul  being  impassive  and  incognizant ;  or  now  as  a  spectator  of  their  doings,  more  or  less 
indifferent  or  interested.  These  representations  are  all  derived  from  the  analogies  furnished 
by  matter  and  its  actings ;  they  find  no  warrant  in  our  conscious  experience.  The  fact  that 
these  representations  are  often  allowed,  and  that  they  influence  the  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions of  many  philosophers,  who  in  form  reject  them,  is  urged  with  great  earnestness  by  those 
who  reject  the  term  facuUy^  and  the  corresponding  conception,  on  the  ground  that  the  doc- 
trine and  the  name  conflict  with  the  souPs  unity  and  identity. 

«  1.^   ,x_.       Again,  we  do  not  find  it  true  that  the  soul  can  only  act  with 

£acn  laealtyaocs  /••  m    t    ^       ^  •  i 

notactafcasepa^    ouc  of  its  so-called  faculties  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

rsto  time 

Some  suppose,  perhaps  inferring  fi*om  a  misconstruction  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  faculties,  that  when  we  know,  feel,  and  decide,  or 
when  we  perceive,  remember,  and  judge,  we  must  perform  each  of  these 
separate  acts  in  a  definite  and  distinctly  separable  instant  of  time.  Con- 
sciousness does  not  allot  to  each  distinguishable  kind  of  activity  a  separate 
interval  or  moment  of  duration,  but  before  its  eye  many  such  distinguish- 
able kinds  of  activity  are  united  in  one  undivided  act.  We  might,  indeed, 
conceive  each  of  these  activities  to  require  a  separate  instant  of  time,  but 
we  do  not  find  this  to  be  true  in  fact.    Not  only,  then,  is  it  not  true  that  the    » 
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soul  is  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it 
cannot  act  varioaslj,  or  with  sdl  its  Acuities,  in  the  same  apparently  in- 
stantaneous act 

§  28.  Thus  far  have  we  distinguished  what  is  not  true  of 
like  and  unlike  the  actings  of  the  soul  and  of  the  faculties  to  which  these 
actings  are  ascribed.  We  ask  next,  What  is  true,  and  liow 
far  is  the  conception  and  the  use  of  the  term  facuUy  authorized  by  what 
consciousness  discovers  or  attests  ?  We  assume  that  the  identical  ego^  or  /, 
is  not  only  distinguishable  from  its  own  states,  but  that  each  of  these  states 
is  separated  or  individualized  from  every  other,  by  occupying  a  separate 
portion  of  time.  Each  of  these  states  is  known  by  the  soul's  conscious- 
ness to  be  individually  different  from  every  other.  But  though  they  are 
thus  separated  or  severed  from  one  another,  they  are  united  by  another 
relation.  Among  these  separate  acts  there  are  many  which  are  alike  in 
certain  prominent  characteristics  or  elements.  These  are  grouped  together 
as  the  same  in  kind.  They  are  discerned  and  pronounced-  to  be  similar, 
and  are  therefore  viewed  and  named  as  the  same.  Others  are,  for  another 
prominent  element,  gathered  and  named  as  another  group.  The  groups 
thus  gathered,  each  under  a  common  likeness,  are  as  clearly  separated 
from  one  another,  as  the  individuals  in  each  are  united  by  the  likeness  of 
their  common  element.  As  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  these 
states  are  united  and  distinguished  for  the  following  reasons : 

,_     First,  the  prominent  elements  are  known  to  be  alike  or  unlike 

EIraiwits      like  *• 

and  unlike  in  in  the  immediate  experience  of  the  souL  The  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  each,  knows  that  what  he  calls  his  acts  of  knowl- 
edge are  alike,  and  also  that  they  differ  from  his  states  of  feeling  and  of 
will,  as  readily  and  as  distinctly  as  he  knows  blue  from  red,  or  green  from 
violet,  or  hard  from  soft,  or  bitter  from  sweet.  He  does  not  discern  them 
by  the  bodily  eye,  nor  have  they  material  qualities,  nor  are  they  dependent 
on  bodily  organization ;  but  they  are  as  clearly  different,  and,  if  possible, 
they  are  more  perfectly  distinguished  than  any  of  these  objects.  For  if 
the  soul  knows  any  thing,  it  knows  its  own  states — not  only  that  they  are, 
and  that  they  are  its  own,  but  also  what  they  are  in  their  quality. 

If  consciousness  can  pronounce  upon  any  thing,  it  can  pronounce  upon  what  is  like  and 
unlike  in  its  inner  experiences.  These  states  are  not  its  experiences  only — they  ore  very 
largely  its  own  products,  the  results  of  that  self-actiye  and  tireless  energy  by  which  the  ego 
is  continually  passing  into  new  conditions  of  being,  or  rather  taking  new  forms  or  phases  of 
action.  Many  of  them  are  produced  of  design,  the  soul  distinctly  setting  before  itself  what 
one  of  its  possible  states  it  will  employ  as  the  required  means  or  conditions  to  bring  them  to 
pass.  Unless  the  soul  could  distinguish  the  quality  or  character  of  its  own  states,  it  could  not 
design  to  produce  them,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  agency. 

2.  The  elements  which  are  the  ground  of  the  classification 
oneSother.  °°    of  the  Several  states  are  not  only  recognized  as  like  or  un- 
like, but  each  has  a  relation  of  dependence  with  respect  to 
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the  others.  Not  only  is  one  state  different  from  another,  as  a  so-called 
state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will,  bat  the  element  of  knowledge  is 
known  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  the  element  of  feeling,  and  the 
element  of  feeling  the  condition  of  that  of  will.  A  man  does  not  feel, 
except  he  knows  or  apprehends  some  object  which  excites  feeling.  He 
always  feels  about  or  with  respect  to  something  cognized. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  law  Ls  belieyed  by  some  to  present  itself  in  the  case  of 
sensible  perception,  in  every  instance  of  which  it  is  contended  that  the  feeling — ^riz.,  the 
bodily  sensation — is  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  apprehension,  viz.,  the  perception.  In 
all  other  case^  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  mind  only  feels  when,  and  because,  it  appre- 
hends the  object  which  excites  the  feeling.  When  it  wonld  increaft  or  intensify  an  emotion, 
it  applies  the  intellect  to  the  appropriate  object  with  greater  energy  and  a  more  exclusive  con- 
centration. When  it  would  excite  the  feeling  anew,  it  brings  the  object  before  the  attentive 
intellect  a  second  time.  When  it  would  rid  itself  of  an  emotion,  oz  prevent  its  return,  it 
occupies  the  attention  with  some  other  objects,  so  as  to  excite  an  emotion  that  shall  exclude 
or  displace  the  first.  So  clearly  is  this  dependence  recognized,  that  all  the  laws  of  practical 
wisdom  are  founded  upon  it  in  respect  to  deliverance  from  or  security  against  feelings  that 
are  either  oncomfortable  or  wrong.  The  lower  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-oontrol,  as  well 
as  the  higher  discipline  of  virtue  and  self-improvement,  are  both  directed  by  the  knowledge 
of  cbe  depcDdence  of  the  element  of  feeling  on  the  element  of  cognition. 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  Different  intellects  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  intellect 
at  different  times,  take  different  views  of  the  same  objects,  or  apprehend  in  the  same  object 
different  qualities  and  relations.  As  these  vary,  so  does  the  emotion  vary ;  and  the  same 
object  occasions  different  feelings  in  the  same  persons  at  different  times,  and  in  different  per* 
sons  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  diverse  judgments  of  the  intellect 

There  is  a  similar  dependence  in  the  acts  or  states  of  the  will.  To 
choose,  we  must  not  only  know,  but  we  must  also  feci.  If  an  object 
could  be  simply  known,  and  excite  no  feeling,  it  could  not  be  chosen  nor 
rej'ected.  We  repeat  the  caution  which  we  have  before  provided,  that  it 
is  neither  intended  nor  asserted,  that  each  of  these  elements  occupies  or 
requires  a  separately  definable  or  continuous  portion  of  time,  or  that  each 
should,  so  to  speak,  stand  apart  before  the  eye  of  consciousness.  They 
may,  in  fact  or  in  seeming,  be  blended  together  in  a  single  instantaneous 
state,  and  yet  each  may  be  distinguished  as  the  conditionating,  or  the  con- 
dition ated  element 

We  have,  thus,  a  second  criterion  for  distinguishing  different  kinds  of 
psychical  activity,  as  they  are  discerned  to  differ  not  only  in  their  recog- 
nized subjective  character,  but  in  their  exciting  occasion. 

8.  Each  act  or  state  of  the  soul  is  characterized  and  dis- 

One  clement  pre* 

ponderant  in  tiuguishcd  by  the  prescncc  and  predominance  of  some  one 
of  the  single  elements  which  we  have  named.  That  is,  each 
state  of  the  soul  is  more  conspicuously  and  eminently  a  state  of  knowl- 
edge, or  of  feeling,  or  of  will,  one  of  these  elements  being  prevailing  and 
predominant.  It  is  natural  and  normal  for  the  soul  to  blend  all  in  one, 
and  by  the  laws  of  its  self-active  nature,  to  spring  at  once  into  all  these 
forms  of  its  appropriate  energy.     If  we  conceive  of  it  as  knowing  with- 
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soul  is  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  bat  it  is  not  true  that  it 
cannot  act  variously,  or  with  fdl  its  fisusulties,  in  the  same  apparently  in- 
stantaneous act. 

§  28.  Thus  far  have  we  distinguished  what  is  not  true  of 

states  of  the  80  al       ,  ,  *»!  iii»i/*i*  ■»  • 

like  and  unlike  the  actmgs  01  the  soul  and  of  the  faculties  to  which  these 
actings  are  ascribed.  We  ask  next,  What  is  true,  and  liow 
far  is  the  conception  and  the  use  of  the  term  foGuUy  authorized  by  what 
consciousness  discovers  or  attests  ?  We  assume  that  the  identical  ego^  or  /, 
is  not  only  distinguishable  from  its  own  states,  but  that  each  of  these  states 
is  separated  or  individualized  from  every  other,  by  occupying  a  separate 
portion  of  time.  Each  of  these  states  is  known  by  the  soul's  conscious- 
ness to  be  individually  different  from  every  other.  But  though  they  are 
thus  separated  or  severed  from  one  another,  they  are  united  by  another 
relation.  Among  these  separate  acts  there  are  many  which  are  alike  in 
certain  prominent  characteristics  or  elements.  These  are  grouped  together 
as  the  same  in  kind.  They  are  discerned  and  pronounced  to  be  similar, 
and  are  therefore  viewed  and  named  as  the  same.  Others  are,  for  another 
prominent  element,  gathered  and  named  as  another  group.  The  groups 
thus  gathered,  each  under  a  common  likeness,  are  as  clearly  separated 
from  one  another,  as  the  individuals  in  each  are  united  by  the  likeness  of 
their  common  element.  As  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  these 
states  are  united  and  distinguished  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  the  prominent  elements  are  known  to  be  alike  or  unlike 
and  tmiiko  in  in  the  immediate  experience  of  the  souL  The  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  each,  knows  that  what  he  calls  his  acts  of  knowl- 
edge are  alike,  and  also  that  they  differ  from  his  states  of  feeling  and  of 
will,  as  readily  and  as  distinctly  as  he  knows  blue  from  red,  or  green  from 
violet,  or  hard  from  soft,  or  bitter  from  sweet.  He  does  not  discern  them 
by  the  bodily  eye,  nor  have  they  material  qualities,  nor  are  they  dependent 
on  bodily  organization  ;  but  they  are  as  clearly  different,  and,  if  possible, 
they  are  more  perfectly  distinguished  than  any  of  these  objects.  For  if 
the  soul  knows  any  thing,  it  knows  its  own  states — not  only  that  they  are, 
and  that  they  are  its  own,  but  also  iJohxU  they  are  in  their  quality. 

If  consciousness  can  pronounce  upon  any  thing,  it  can  prononnce  upon  what  is  like  and 
unlike  in  its  inner  experiences.  These  states  are  not  its  experiences  only — they  are  Tciy 
largely  its  own  products,  the  results  of  that  self-active  and  tireless  energy  by  which  the  epo 
Is  continually  passing  into  new  conditions  of  being,  or  rather  taking  new  forms  or  phases  of 
action.  Many  of  them  are  produced  of  design,  the  soul  distinctly  setting  before  itself  what 
one  of  its  possible  states  it  will  employ  as  the  required  means  or  conditions  to  bring  them  to 
pass.  Unless  the  soul  could  distinguish  the  quality  or  character  of  its  own  states,  it  could  not 
design  to  produce  them,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  agency. 

2.  The  elements  which  are  the  ground  of  the  classification 
awSoSer.  ^    of  the  several  states  are  not  only  recognized  as  like  or  un- 
like, but  each  has  a  relation  of  dependence  with  respect  to 
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the  Others.  Not  onlj  is  one  state  different  from  another,  as  a  so-called 
state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will,  but  the  element  of  knowledge  is 
known  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  the  element  of  feeling,  and  the 
element  of  feeling  the  condition  of  that  of  will.  A  man  does  not  feel, 
except  be  knows  or  apprehends  some  object  which  excites  feeling.  He 
always  feels  about  or  with  respect  to  something  cognized. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  law  is  belieyed  by  some  to  present  itself  in  the  case  of 
sensible  perception,  in  every  instance  of  which  it  is  contended  that  the  feeling — yiz.,  the 
bodily  sensation — ^is  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  apprehension,  viz.,  the  perception.  In 
ail  other  case^  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  mind  only  feels  when,  and  because,  it  appre- 
hends the  object  which  excites  the  feeling.  When  it  woold  increase  or  intensify  an  emotion, 
it  applies  the  intellect  to  the  appropriate  object  with  greater  energy  and  a  more  exclusive  con- 
centration. When  it  would  excite  the  feeling  anew,  it  brings  the  object  before  the  attentive 
intellect  a  second  time.  When  it  would  rid  itself  of  an  emotion,  od  prevent  its  return,  it 
occupies  the  attention  with  some  other  objects,  so  as  to  excite  an  emotion  that  shall  exclude 
or  dispkwe  the  first.  So  clearly  is  this  dependence  recognized,  that  all  the  laws  of  practical 
wisdom  are  founded  upon  it  in  respect  to  deliverance  from  or  security  against  feelings  that 
are  eitfaer  uncomfortable  or  wrong.  The  lower  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-control,  as  well 
as  the  higher  discipline  of  virtue  and  self-improvement,  are  both  directed  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  dependence  of  the  element  of  feeling  on  the  element  of  cognition. 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  Different  intellects  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  intellect 
at  different  times,  take  different  views  of  the  same  objects,  or  apprehend  in  the  same  object 
different  qualities  and  relations.  As  these  vary,  so  does  the  emotion  vary ;  and  the  same 
object  occasions  different  feelings  in  the  same  persons  at  different  times,  and  in  different  per. 
sons  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  diverse  judgments  of  the  intellect 

There  is  a  similar  dependence  in  the  acts  or  states  of  the  will.  To 
choose,  we  must  not  only  know,  but  we  must  also  feci.  If  an  object 
coold  be  simply  known,  and  excite  no  feeling,  it  could  not  be  chosen  nor 
rejected.  We  repeat  the  caution  which  we  have  before  provided,  that  it 
is  neither  intended  nor  asserted,  that  each  of  these  elements  occupies  or 
requires  a  separately  definable  or  continuous  portion  of  time,  or  that  each 
should,  so  to  speak,  stand  apart  before  the  eye  of  consciousness.  They 
may,  in  fact  or  in  seeming,  be  Mended  together  in  a  single  instantaneous 
state,  and  yet  each  may  be  distinguished  as  the  conditionating,  or  the  con- 
ditionated  element 

We  have,  thus,  a  second  criterion  for  distinguishing  different  kinds  of 
psychical  activity,  as  they  are  discerned  to  differ  not  only  in  their  recog- 
nized subjective  character,  but  in  their  exciting  occasion. 
_    ,  3.  Each  act  or  state  of  the  soul  is  characterized  and  dis- 

Onevlementpz«-       ..,,,,  i  i        . 

ponderant  m  tmguished  by  the  presence  and  predommance  of  some  one 
of  the  single  elements  which  we  have  named.  That  is,  each 
state  of  the  soul  is  more  conspicuously  and  eminently  a  state  of  knowl- 
edge, or  of  feeling,  or  of  will,  one  of  these  elements  being  prevailing  and 
predominant.  It  is  natural  and  normal  for  the  soul  to  blend  all  in  one, 
and  by  the  laws  of  its  self-active  nature,  to  spring  at  once  into  all  these 
forms  of  its  appropriate  energy.    If  we  conceive  of  it  as  knowing  with- 
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each  man  is  preeminently  himself,  sharing  in  no  sense  his  individuality  with  any  other  human 
being. 

6  31.  In  these  nataral  and  ori^nal  differences,  the  facnltJes 

Tho&oultieenot     ^  _  ,.,  ,  «  ,*  ^, 

Independent  of  are  not  altogether  independent  one  of  another.  A  powerful 
intellect,  to  be  developed  into  its  normal  attainment,  needs 
to  be  stimulated  by  strong  feelings  and  to  be  held  and  directed  by  a  de- 
termined wilL  Nature  usually  provides  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  devel- 
opment, by  proportioning  the  several  endowments  of  the  soul  to  one 
another.  Hence,  a  man  superior  in  intellect  is  usually  superior  in  the 
capacity  for  energetic  feeling  and  effective  decisions.  If  there  be  a  marked 
disproportion  between  any  one  and  the  others,  we  observe  it  as  irregular 
and  unnatural. 

Any  such  irregularity  is  sure  to  be  manifest,  and  often  to  be  strilcingly  conspicuous  in  the 
deyelopment  of  the  powers,  from  the  weakness  and  limitations  of  infancy  up  to  the  energy  and 
comprehensiyeness  of  adult  years.  The  soul  with  a  structure  strikingly  abnormal,  cannot 
attain  a  healthy  and  shapely  growth.  Any  striking  predominance  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
emotioual  powers,  or  any  defect  in  energy  of  ?rill,  either  prevents  an  even  progress,  or  induces 
premature  feebleness  or  a  dwarfish  stature. 

§  32.  This  law  needs  to  be  observed  in  the  artificial  develop- 
nities  in  eduoa*    meut  of  the  soul,  by  Special  methods  of  discipline  or  plans  of 

education.  The  whole  soul  must  be  educated  in  the  harmony 
of  its  powers,  or  it  cannot  be  successfully  educated  in  any  single  one.  The 
intellect  cannot  be  trained  to  superior  activity  or  successful  achievement 
except  as  the  feelings  are  stimulated  to  a  strong  interest  for  the  objects  to 
which  the  intellect  is  applied,  or  the  ends  for  which  it  acts.  The  will 
must  be  taught  to  concentrate  and  hold  the  energies,  and  to  direct  them  to 
harmonious  and  successful  activity.  We  cannot,  if  we  will,  train  a  single 
power  alone.  When  we  seem  to  bestow  all  our  power  upon  one  only — as 
the  intellect — ^in  the  education  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  we  are  always,  in 
fact,  acting  upon  the  whole  soul,  in  exciting  new  habits  or  kindling  new 
aspirations. 

§  33.  These  truths  are  not  only  of  great  practical  importance, 
SQ^S*Sie8oS!    ^"*  *^^y  i^eed  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  psychological 

investigations,  because  they  so  strikingly  illustrate  the  o> 
ganic  unity  and  the  eminent  individuality  of  the  souL 

We  need  ever  to  be  mindful  of  this.  Science  seeks  afler  resemblances,  and  thus  is  con 
tinually  impelled  to  overlook  differences.  Or,  if  science  notices  differences,  it  is  the  differences 
by  which  species  are  distinguished,  not  those  by  which  individuals  are  separated.  With  those 
individual  peculiarities  which  refuse  to  be  classed  with  any  other  under  some  common  concep- 
tion, science  disduns  to  concern  itself.  All  objects  in  Nature  have  in  some  sense  an  individual 
unity,  which  science  cannot  wholly  master  and  overcome ;  but  the  soul  is  more  intensely  and 
eminently  one  and  individual  than  any  other.  -  Its  oneness,  and  hence  its  individuality,  is  the 
most  complete  and  conspicuous  of  tliat  of  any  of  the  objects  with  which  sdence  has  to  do. 
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We  say  a  piece  of  iron,  or  any  mere  aggregate  or  mass,  is 
it^V .  chemiaS,'  One,  when  its  constituent  particles  or  atoms  are  permanently 
"*"^  held  together  by  adhesive  attraction.    The  law  of  chemical 

affinity  makes  two  unUke  substances  into  a  third  unlike  either,  which  is 
eminently  ons  by  the  completeness  of  the  interpenetration  and  combination. 
But  even  bodies  thus  made  one  can  be  readily  made  two  again  through 
mechanical  division,  without  altering  their  nature  or  changing  their  func- 
tions. It  is  not  so  with  a  plant  or  an  animal,  with  a  few  apparent  but 
inconsiderable  exceptions.  A  plant  is  one,  so  long  as  its  several  organs 
act  together,  and  the  functions  of  each  conspire  with  the  functions  of 
every  other  to  the  common  existence  and  the  developed  growth  of  the 
whole.  The  unity  of  the  plant  consists  in,  or  rather  arises  from,  the  action 
of  each  of  these  organs  with  and  upon  every  other,  and  the  united  action 
of  the  whole  through  the  integrity  of  an  undivided  structure.  Let  this 
structure  be  once  broken  up,  and  usually  the  unity  that  is  the  life  of  the 
whole  is  destroyed.  Though  the  parts  are  again  united,  the  plant  is  no 
loDger  one  ;  it  is  usually  no  longer  a  plant.  The  same  is  true,  only  more 
strikingly  and  eminently,  of  the  living  animal.  The  animal  ceases  to  be 
one  when  its  structure  is  divided,  because  the  reciprocal  action  of  its  sev- 
eral organs  is  thereby  forever  rendered  impossible. 

But  the  soul  is  one  in  a  higher  sense  even  than  the  plant  and 
Pi^(^  unity    the  animal  are  one.    It  has,  indeed,  no  material  structure, 

the  visible  and  tangible  bond  of  its  material  organs,  each 
appropriate  to  one  of  its  complex  powers.  But  these  faculties  are  depend- 
ent on  one  another  by  a  union  so  intimate,  that  the  soul  cannot  act  with 
one  except  as  it  also  acts  with  the  others.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  capacity 
or  energy  of  one  except  as  it  grows  in  the  energy  of  the  others.  One  kind 
of  action  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  other,  whenever  the  soul  mani- 
fests its  developed  life.  But  above  all,  the  soul,  in  all  its  conscious  activ- 
ity, refers  these  various  forms  of  action,  thus  interdependent  on  each 
other,  to  one  central  force.  It  knows  its  unity,  in  a  large  portion  of  its 
direct  experience.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  it  acts  in  various  ways,  each 
intimately  related  to  another,  than  it  is  that  one  person,  the  undivided  and 
self-conscious  ego^  acts  in  all  these  ways.  This  ego  knows,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties of  cognition,  and  all  the  variety  of  objects  which  it  can  apprehend. 
It  also  feels,  as  variously  in  the  quality  and  intensity  of  this  kind  of  sub- 
jective experience  as  its  subjective  and  objective  conditions  allow.  But 
it  is  by  its  actings  in  choice,  or  as  the  will,  that  its  individuality  is  pre- 
eminently known  to  itadf  and  hy  Usdf  to  be  one,  not  only  as  it  is  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  separate  individuality,  but  as  it  makes  itself  to  be 
what  it  is  by  its  individual  acts. 

It  is  Uiie  that  each  soul  is  like  eyerj  other  soul  id  those  powers  by  which  it  is  human.  It 
is  unlike  erery  other,  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  faculties  and  attainments  which  are 
oomparable  to  those  minuter  shadings  of  form  and  properties  in  the  individual  plant  or  animal, 
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which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cUfisifying  power,  but  also  in  the  conscious  and  necessary 
reference  of  every  action  to  the  individual  ego.  It  is  preeminently  one,  as  by  its  own  self- 
activity  it  gives  to  each  act  of  its  voluntary  and  rational  life  a  direction  and  energy  which  it 
shares  with  no  other  being  and  no  other  act  of  its  o?m  being.  It  was  contended  by  Leibnitz, 
and  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  of  the  myriads  of  millions  of  leaves  in  a  forest,  no  two 
are  exactly  alike.  We  know  that  among  the  millions  of  human  faces,  each  has  mdividual 
peculiarities,  a  oneness  that  is  eminently  its  own.  But  of  all  the  human  souls  that  are  or 
shall  be,  each,  though  allied  to  every  other  by  a  common  human  nature,  and  obeying  common 
human  laws,  has  yet  that  individual  oneness  which  is  received  from  nature,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  its  circumstances,  and,  more  than  aU,  which  is  orig^ted  and  sustained  by  its  own  indi- 
vidual energy. 

„  .     ,  8  34.  But  thoa|?b  the  soul  in  these  respects  is  peculiarly  and 

Unity  does  not     ®  .  ,        °         .      .  ,         ,  .      i      .        ,  /. 

exclude  oom-  preemiDentlj  one,  it  is  not  thereby  single  m  the  sense  of 
excluding  a  complex  organization.  Rather  do  its  unity  and 
individuality  depend  upon  and  require  a  complex  organism  of  faculties 
and  powers.  We  observe  that,  in  all  organisms,  the  more  complicated  is 
the  structure,  the  more  numerous  (he  powers,  and  the  more  intimate 
their  interdependence,  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  individuality.  Jost  in 
proportion  as  the  structure  is  complex  in  its  organs  and  in  the  variety  of 
its  possible  functions,  just  in  that  proportion  is  there  the  possibility  of  an 
unshared  individuality,  by  means  of  the  greater  number  of  particulars 
in  which  no  other  single  being  can  be  like  this  one. 

The  complexity  of  the  soul  is  exemplified  in  the  known  variety  of  its  observed  modes  of 
acUon,  in  the  manifold  conditions  and  objects  to  which  it  is  known  to  be  adapted,  in  the 
posssible  variety  of  others  for  which  it  has  latent  and  unused  capacities,  and  in  the  conspicn- 
ous  variety  that  is  attained  by  different  individuals,  as  the  result  of  differing  developments  and 
various  culture.  The  soul  is  complex  in  its  attributes  and  organization,  as  shown  in  the  variety 
of  the  functions  of  which  we  are  directly  conscious ;  it  is  also  capable  of  all  the  activities  which 
are  required  by  its  connections  with  the  living  body,  as  it  both  sustains  its  life  and  develop- 
ment, and  receives  from  it  all  the  excitements  and  impressions  which,  known  and  unknown, 
are  the  conditions  and  attendants  of  its  appropriately  spiritual  states.  Its  complex  nature  is 
further  manifested  in  its  capacity  to  cognize  and  be  interested  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  objcctfl 
in  nature  and  in  all  living  beings,  both  those  above  and  below  and  equal  to  itself.  Not 
only  has  the  soul  capacities  for  those  objects  which  are  fitted  to  its  original  endowments, 
but  these  endowments,  when  further  developed,  seem  to  become  like  new  capacities,  and 
these  are  set  over  against  their  own  special  objects.  Indeed,  the  very  capacity  for  the  mani- 
fold development  of  and  increase  in  the  power  and  range  of  an  original  endowment,  is  itself 
a  striking  proof  that  within  every  soul  lie,  as  it  were,  unborn  powers,  which  themselves  contain 
the  germs  of  other  powers  capable  of  being  m  their  turn  developed.  The  capacity  for  that 
great  number  of  acquired  energies,  habits,  and  tastes  which  often  become  more  than  a  second 
nature,  itself  argues  a  complex  oi^ganism.  If  we  consider  the  soul  as  capable  of  existing  in 
new  conditions  of  being,  and  as  endowed  with  powers  appropriate  to  such  conditions  that 
are  as  yet  inactive  and  unsuspected,  we  must  enUrge  still  more  widely  our  conception  of  its 
complex  structure. 

But  the  more  largely  complex  the  soul  is  in  the  wealth  of  its  knowD 
and  its  yet  unrevealed  endowments,  the  more  strikingly  is  its  wiity  illus- 
trated in  the  working  of  these  endowments  with  one  another  yy  the  pro- 
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gressive  deyelopment  and  increasing  power  of  a  single  living  being.  But 
its  unity  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  being  refers 
this  increase  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  moral  capacity  to  itself,  through  its 
consdous  knowing,  feeling,  and  choosing.  The  dignity  of  the  soul  is 
shown  by  its  varied  adaptations  to  the  universe  of  matter,  life,  and  mind, 
and  by  its  capacity  to  respond  to  and  interpret  this  complex  universe  by  its 
answering  powers,  and  most  of  all,  in  that  it  can  distinguish  itself,  as  the 
one  agent  and  patient,  from  all  which  it  observes  and  cares  for. 

§  36.  The  powers  of  this  complex  yet  individual  soul  with 
»3rSi^i£^*    which  our  science  is  concerned,  are  those  only  which  are 

manifested  in  or  through  its  conscious  acts  or  states.  All 
the  other  powers  are  left  unconsidered,  except  so  far  as  they  incidentally 
relate  to  these  conscious  exercises  or  experiences.  Our  conscious  acts  or 
states  are  separated  into  the  three  broad  and  general  divisions  of  states 
of  knowledge,  states  of  feeling,  and  states  of  will.  To  know,  to  feel,  and 
to  choose,  are  the  most  obviously  distinguishable  states  of  the  souL  These 
are  referred  to  three  powers  or  faculties,  which  are  designated  as  the 
intellect,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will. 

Thifl  threefold  diyision  of  the  powers  of  the  conadous  ego  is  now  unirersally  adopted  "bj     | 
lUstory  of   the    those  who  acoept  any  division  or  doctrine  of  faculties.    It  has  taken  the  place  of  Uie      * 
diilrion  into  fiw-    twofold  diyision  whidi  foimerly  prerailed,  into  the  understanding  and  the  will ;  aoooid- 
alties.  }Qg  iQ  which  the  sensibility,  or  the  soul's  capacity  for  mnotlon,  was  included  under 

the  will,  and  the  affections,  as  they  were  usually  called,  were  regarded  as  phenomena 
ofthewfll. 

AxistoUe  divided  the  powera  of  the  soul  into  the  yegetatiTe,  the  peraeptiTo  (including  the  phantasy), 
the  looomotiTe,  the  impulsive  or  orectic  (including  the  affectional  and  emotional),  and  the  noetic.  All  these, 
except  thfl  noetic,  are  shared  by  the  brutes.  The  Nouf  was  divine,  perhaps  preSxistent  and  imperishable. 
Cf.  De  Qau,  tt  Cor.  ii.  S ;  />e  An,  iii.  5.  The  distinction  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  we  have  already  | 
DOtieed«  was  nearly  coincident  with  this,  though  more  general,  and  recognized  under  the  nvcvfM  special  re- 
lations to  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  sohoolmen  retained  this  division,  and  distinguished  tliree  classes  of 
souls,  as  fi>Uow8 :  the  v<^tative,  of  plants,  the  vegetative  and  perceptive,  ef  animals,  the  vegetative, 
poocptive  and  rational,  of  man.    The  two  last  have  in  common  the  impulsive  and  looomotivB. 

The  modems,  throwing  out  of  their  dassiflcation  the  powers  not  apprehended  in  consciousness, 
reduced  the  remainder  to  two :  the  intellectual  and  impulsive,  or  the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the 
powers  of  the  will.    This  dassiflcation  was  a  long  time  current. 

Aristotle  had  recognised  xmder  the  orectip,  or  impulsive  powers— the  powers  of  the  will,  which  we  have 
noticed— a  threefold  subdivision :  hn/Bv^xot  ^fi6f ,  ^01;A1|a(f .  Theologians  had  for  a  long  period  distinguished  ) 
the  afDactions  and  the  will,  and  aealously  discussed  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Ix)dke  carefully  and 
earnestly  distinguished  will  from  desire,  without,  however,  proposing  a  threefold  division  of  the  powers. 
(£lssc^,  B.  II.  c  n.  f  f  6,  80,  31.)  Beid  does  substantially  the  same,  inasmuch  as  he  retains  the  received 
division  in  its  accepted  import  in  his  Inteliectual  Poieen,  Esoojf  I.,  c.  7 ;  but  in  his  Active  PmeerOj  Euay 
11.,  e'c.  1  and  2,  he  limits  the  wUl  to  the  capacity  to  determine  or  choose,  excluding  from  it  the  capacity  for 
both  emotion  and  desire.  Dugald  Stewart  iAcHve  and  Moral  Powera),  following  Reid,  adopted  a  threefold 
dassifieation  without  the  formal  nomenclature,  (tut  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  goes  backward  from  all,  distinctly 
asserting  that  the  will  is  a  modification  of  desire,  and  a  volition  is  only  the  strongest  or  prevaillDs;  desire. 
Lee/tcrea,  Ac  Kant  subdivided  the  impulsive  and  orectic  Into  two,  via.,  feeling  and  deoire.  Kriiik  dL  | 
UrtkeiU-Krqft,  Einleitung  and  Anthropologie,  Pro!  T.  0.  Upham  distinguished  the  power  of  the  soul 
tanaaUy,  aa  intetteety  aenoibiUty,  and  wHL 

Hamilton  divided  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  the  fooultiee  of  knowledge,  capacities  of  feeling  and 
powers  of  conation— ».  e.,  of  desire  and  will.  Desire  and  will  he  distinguished  respectively  as  a  blind  or 
faj0k%  aad  a  free  or  deliberate  tendency  to  act.    Met,  Lect,  XI. 

Among  modem  writers,  Herbart  and  his  school  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
ne^"  f  tSS^-  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  ilaculties  of  the  soul  in  general,  and  of  the  inteUect  in  particu- 
^g^     ^  '    lar,  as  Inconsistent  with  the  essential  unity  of  the  soul,  and  as  self-contradictory  in  both 

ooneeption  and  statement.    Bat  Herbart  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  possesses  a 
4 
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capacity  for  self-OMertion,  and  that  theM  flelf-natrtiona  Tary  boih  in  kind  and  degiee  wifh  the  eonditioitt 
which  call  them  forth.    His  doctrine  is  not  unlike  that  of  Leibnitz  respecting  monads  of  all  classes,  and 
prc&nxnently  of  the  oonscioos  monads,  that  they  represent  or  reflect  all  other  objects,  and  that  in  this  indi- 
yidoal  capacity  lies  their  individual  being.    Bat  diverse  oapadtiea  for  these  vaiying  self-assertions,  or,  in 
modem  terminology,  for  *  reactions,'  involves  all  that  is  essential,  and  we  may  add,  all  thai  is  objected  to 
in  the  doctrine  of  *  fkcoltles ;  *  the  one  being  no  more  incompatible  with  the  sonl's  nnity  than  is  the  other. 
Htsrbart,  moreover,  afflxms  of  the  ideas—'  Vorttdlungen  '—all  that  he  denies  to  fEumlties,  giving  them 
the  power  to  act  and  reao^'on  each  other  in  each  a  variety  of  ways,  and  with  independent  energiea,  as  to 
explain  all  the  varying  psychical  phenomena.    While  he  contends  meet  earnestly  that  tlie  sonl  is  one— a 
/    monad  without  relations  to  spaoe— he  makes  it  the  arena,  literally  the  *  show-place,'  of  all  manner  of  active 
I     and  antagonistic  agents,  which  are  evolved  from  its  own  being  by  the  objects  that  ezdte  them. 
'  The  assodational  and  cerebral  psychologists  reject  the  doctrine  of  Realties  as  commonly  received,  asd 

resolve  all  the  operations  and  products  of  the  soul  into  the  single  power  of  association  between  its  ideas, 
this  being  in  their  view  the  single  ftinction  cither  of  the  soul  or  its  ideas,  and  that  into  which  all  its  re- 
maining powers  and  activities  may  be  resolved.    See  the  account  given  of  these  systems,  SI  41, 43. 

For  Herbart's  doctrine  of  the  faculties,  see  his  Pttfchologie  alt  WittewKhofi,  Kdnigsberg,  1824 ;  also 
J.  D.  Morell,  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  Lend.,  1882.  Bee  also  A.  Bain,  Tlte  Senaea  and  the  Jntii' 
led,  Lond.,  1855.    Against  Herbart,  see  Lotxe,  Mikrokoamuk,  vol.  1.,  B.  iL,  o.  2,  Iieipsig,  1856. 

§  36.  We  call  these  endowrneuts  of  the  soul,  powers^  facd- 
S*^ty.^^*^*    ^^^'  oajt>acz7ie«,  with  some  difference  of  meaning  and  applicar 

tion  for  each. 
'*'  The  word />ot/7er  is  applied  to  the  active  properties  of  material  objects, 
as  well  as  to  those  which  pertain  to  spirit.  Originally,  it  was  employed  by 
Aristotle  in  contradistinction  to  act.  Hence,  power  and  action  are  always 
contrasted,  and  beings  are  always  contemplated  by  him  as  cv  Swa^itci  and 
h/  ivtpyCq^  FoTce  is  quite  as  frequently  used  as  poioer  of  material  objects 
and  agents,  and  in  the  collective  sense  the  forces  of  nature  are  more  fre- 
quently spoken  of  than  its  powers.  When  power  is  applied  to  the  soul, 
it  is  used  in  a  larger  signification  than  faculty ;  for  by  it  we  designate  the 
capacities  which  are  acquired,  as  well  as  those  which  are  original.  All 
men  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  memory.  A  few  are  said 
to  have,  or  to  have  attained  to,  the  power  of  remembering  with  surprising 
reach. and  accuracy.  All  men  have  the /oot^^y  of  sense-perception,  but 
seamen  gam  the  power  of  seeing  objects  at  a  very  great  distance. 
^-  J^acuUi/  is  properly  limited  to  the  endowments  which  are  natural  to 
man  and  universal  with  the  race.  We  also  limit  the  term  by  a  sense  of 
natural  propriety  to  those  endowments  which  are  especially  spiritual,  and 
which  manifest  the  independent  and  higher  energy  of  the  soul. 

Capacity  signifies  greater  passiveness  or  receptivity  than  either  of  the 
others.  Hence  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  that  in  the  sonl  by  which  it  dbes 
or  can  suffer,  or  to  dormant  and  inert  possibilities  to  be  aroused  to  exertions 
of  strength  or  skill,  or  to  make  striking  advances  through  education  and  habit. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  common  life,  and  even  in  philosophy,  we  do  not 
invariably  use  these  terms  with  a  technical  precision  or  with  uniform  and  invariable  con- 
sistency.    Thus  we  speak  usually  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  the  intellectual  faculties:- 
rarely,  if  eyer,  of  the  emotional  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  feeling,  or  the  voluntary  faculty,  or 
faculty  of  wiU.    We  almost  invariably  speak  of  the  intellectual  faculty  or  faculties,  of  the 
)      capacities  for  feeling,  and  of  the  powers  or  the  power  of  will.    The  connection  in  each  of 
;      these  phrases  explains  the  reason  why  each  term  is  preferred,  and  suggests  the  shade  of  mean- 
'      ing  which  is  appropriate  to  each. 
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§  37.  The  normal  operations  of  each  of  these  fkcnlties  are 
^^oSf**'  called  its  functions.  The  term  is*  taken  from  the  action  of 
the  bodily  organs.  From  these  it  is  transferred  to  organs  in 
the  metaphorical  sense,  as  the  '  organs  of  government,'  and  the  ^  functions ' 
which  they  perform.  In  both  these  applications  it  has  come  to  mean, 
first,  the  appropriate  operations  of  each,  and  then  the  activities  to  which 
they  are  appointed,  set  apart,  or  destined.  This  signification  is  promi- 
nent  in  the  use  of  the  term  when  it  is  applied  to  the  activities  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  In  this  use  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  activities  for 
which  the  soul  is  designed — modes  of  operation  which  are  destined  for,  or 
conduce  to,  the  end  of  its  being.  Hence  the  normal  or  regular  activities 
of  these  powers  are  called  functions. 

States  of  the  soul  are  often  spoken  of.  The  phrase  has  passed  into 
current  if  not  into  technical  use.  Strictly  interpreted,  it  would  designate 
the  more  permanent  or  enduring,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  transient 
phenomena.  It  has  come,  however,  to  mean  any  condition  of  the  soul 
whatever,  whether  regarded  as  act  or  product,  whether  as  the  producing 
act  or  the  produced  efifect. 

Phenomenon  is  used  as  properly  of  spiritual  as  of  material  beings  or 
agents.  Literally,  it  means  that  which  appears  to,  or  is  known  directly  by 
the  senses :  next  in  order  that  which  is  known  as  a  fact  by  the  mind.  In 
science,  it  signifies  more  precisely  that  which  is  known  as  a  fact,  in  dis- 
tinction from  its  explanation  by  a  force,  principle,  or  law.  Whether  this 
explanation  has  or  has  not  yet  been  furnished,  makes  no  difference.  What- 
ever is  or  is  not  yet  explained,  when  viewed  solely  as  a  fact,  is  called  a 
phenomenon. 

The  English  word  appearance  carries  with  it  the  meaning,  or  at  least  the  Buggestion,  of 
unreality.  It  often  means  and  is  understood  as  a  mere  appearance,  a  possible  illusion.  No 
such  signification  belongs  to  phenomenon,  and  hence  the  term  phenomenon  has  become  estab- 
lished in  psychical  as  well  as  in  material  science  as  a  technical  term  with  a  determinate 
meaning. 

IV. 

IS  PSYCHOLOGY  A  SCIEKC5K  ? — Can  there  be  a  Science  of  the  Human 
Soul?  and  what  are  its  Principles  and  Methods? 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  impliedly  answered  these  questions.  In  the  subsequent 
examination  of  consciousness  they  will  be  discussed  more  fully,  and  the  nature  and 
authority  of  psychological  science  will  be  more  completely  described  and  explained. 
C£  §§  89-96.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  that  a  condensed  and  formal  statement  of 
the  nature  and  possibility  of  such  a  science  should  be  presented,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
inquiries,  in  connection  with  the  various  counter-theories. 

jigt^^  §  38.  Our  own  theory  may  be  briefly  stated,  thus :  The  facts 

dwiogy;  an  fax-    oT  materials  with  which  psycholoffv  has  to  do  are  derived 

from  two  sources— consciousness  and  sense-perception.    Con 
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sciouBness  is  the  source  from  which  these  materials  are  directly  derived, 
and  it  is  the  facts  of  consciousness  which  psychology  primarily  and  almost 
exclnsively  seeks  to  arrange  in  a  scientific  method,  and  to  explain  by  scien- 
tific principles.  But,  indirectly,  sense-perception  comes  to  the  aid  and 
support  of  consciousness,  as  physiology  furnishes  that  knowledge  of  the 
functions  and  states  of  the  body  which  prepare  the  objects  of  the  sense- 
perceptions,  and  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the  development  and  tbe 
activity  of  the  soul.  The  facts  of  this  class  are  attested  by  the  senses  and 
interpreted  by  induction,  and  are  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  laws  and 
methods  of  the  other  sciences  of  matter.  Both  these  classes  of  facts  must 
be  considered  in  conjunction,  must  be  observed  with  attention,  must  be 
analyzed  into  their  ultimate  elements,  must  be  compared,  classed,  and 
interpreted  according  to  the  methods  which  are  common  to  it  and  the 
other  inductive  sciences. 

So  far  it  would  seem  that  psychology  is  as  truly  an  inductive 
ence  of  indue-    scicncc  as  are  the  sciences  of  any  other  eidstences  or  classes 

tion.  , 

of  beings.     It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  two  striking 
peculiarities.    The  first  of  these  is,  that  its  subject-matter  is  attested  by 
consciousness  to  be  sui  generis^  consisting  of  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
resolved  into  material  entities  or  agents,  and  cannot  always  be  subjected 
to  or  judged  by  analogies  furnished  by  material  agents,  phenomena,  or 
laws.    The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  this  subject-matter  is  in  part  the 
function  of  knowledge  itself,  being  the  very  agency  by  which  all  scientific 
knowledge  is  efiected,  the  knowledge  of  matter  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind.     This  function,  psychology  must  examine,  not  only  in  its 
various  processes,  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  but  in  its  products, 
and  their  mutual  dependence  and  relative  authority  (§  57).     This  involves 
the  analysis  of  the  products  themselves  into  their  constituents,  whether 
these  constituents  are  gathered  from  experience,  or  are  necessarily  involved 
in  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  and  therefore  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  soul  as  a  knowing  agent,  and  dependent  upon  it  as  their  authority. 
By  this  peculiar  feature,  the  science  of  the  human  soul  becomes  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  prmciples  and  laws  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  each  one  of 
the  sciences,  and  thus  leads  to  the  prima  phUosophia,    In  every  other 
feature  except  this,  psychology  takes  rank  with  the  other  inductive  sci- 
ences, and  is  coordinate  with  them  in  its  subjection  to  a  common  method. 
But  by  this  last  feature  it  becomes  in  a  sense  the  arbiter  of  them  all,  as  it 
tries  and  tests  the  methods  and  principles  common  to  them  all,  itself 
included.     While,  then,  psychology  is  an  inductive  science,  with  a  peculiar 
subject-matter  to  which  it  points  us  continually,  and  to  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived,  as  exempting  it  from  the  associations  and  preposses- 
sions with  which  physical  philosophy  would  invest  it,  it  is  not  merely  an 
inductive  science,  but  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  science  of  induction  itself. 
It  c  ertainly  leads  us  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  sci' 
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ences,  by  sbowing  that  such  principles  exist,  and  demand  scrutiny  and 
yerificatioD. 

These  Tiews  are  very  generally  received  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  psychology  as  a  sci< 
ence,  and  in  answer  to  the  quesUon  whether  such  a  science  is  possible.  The  opinions  of  those 
who  dissent  from  them  may  be  ckssed  as  follows : 

§  89.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  deny  that  psychology  can  ever 
Psychology  too  become  a  science,  because  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  subject- 
thematica).  matter.     They  insist  with  especial  earnestness  upon  the  point  that  it  is 

impossible  to  explain  the  processes  of  the  soul  by  laws  expressed  in  mathe- 
matical formulae.  They  affirm  that  we  can  never  go  beyond  certain  general  and  obvious 
truths  concerning  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  human  soul,  because  these  activities  are  not 
discernible  by  the  senses,  cannot  be  verified  by  experiment  and  accounted  for  by  what  they 
call  sdeDtific  laws.  Science,  they  allege,  knows  nothing  of  powers,  either  in  matter  or  in 
spirit.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  constituents  of  things,  or  with  the  essential  and 
ultimate  properties  of  matter  or  spirit.  It  has  to  do  with  phenomena  only,  and  it  seeks  to 
learn  the  order  and  laws  of  their  occurrence  by  definite  statements  concerning  their  mathe- 
matical relations.  Force  is  measured  by  number ;  so  is  the  quantity  of  matter ;  so  are  press- 
ure, motion,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  in  short,  every  thing  with  which  science,  as  such,  has 
to  da  The  range  of  science  proper,  they  contend,  is  limited  within  the  domain  where  mathe- 
matical relations  apply,  and  cannot  include  the  facts  of  psychology  to  any  effective  or  valu- 
able resalt. 

^  ,  ..To  reply  to  this  general  position  is  here  inappropriate.     It  is  sufficient  to  say, 

lender  a  science  that  if  this  view  of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  accepted,  it  would  exclude 
^lifc  impofisJ-  jjjg  B^jjenoe  of  life  in  all  its  forms  as  truly  as  the  sdence  of  the  soul.  It  is 
enough  that  it  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  cannot  be  true.  Science  does 
inquire  after  the  powers,  the  conditions,  and  causes  of  phenomena,  as  truly  as  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  mathematical  relations  of  either.  Besides,  it  is  always  pertinent  to  observe, 
that  the  power  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  seek,  and  by  which  we  attain  scientific  knowledge, 
is  the  only  authority  for  our  confidence  in  science  itself.  To  distrust  the  possibility  of  exact 
and  determinate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  this  power^  is  to  distrust  the  author- 
ity of  science.  If  the  soul,  as  the  agent  of  science,  cannot  itself  be  known  in  its  processes 
and  their  results,  then  the  processes  have  no  value,  and  the  products  no  binding  force. 

Tin's  general  prejudice  against  the  possibility  of  attaining  precise  conceptions  of  the 
activities  of  the  soul  may  be  dismissed  as  the  result  of  that  ignorance  which  is  intensified  by 
a  partial  knowledge.  No  man  is  so  positive  in  his  prejudices  against  that  of  which  he  knows 
little,  as  the  man  who  is  master  of  a  certain  domain  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  assuibes  to 
measure  and  judge  that  which  he  does  not,  by  that  which  he  does  ftdly  know.  The  idola 
iheairi  which  Bacon,  Nov.  Org,,  B.  I,  §§  44,  62-66,  so  clearly  describes  and  so  pomtedly 
condemns,  have  exerted  their  influence  over  no  class  of  philosophers  so  conspicuously  as  over 
the  physicists  of  the  present  generation,  in  their  judgments  of  the  claims  of  psychology  to  be 
regarded  as  a  science. 

§  40.  The  materialists  of  every  sort  hold  a  very  positive  and  consistent  view 
Views  of  mate-  of  our  subject.  They  all  contend  that  a  sdence  of  the  soul  is  possible  and 
"^^"*^  real,  because  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  material,  and  its  phenomena  can 

therefore  all  be  explained  by  the  laws  and  relations  of  matter.  Their  cardinal 
axiom  is:  there  is  nothing  substantially  existent  in  the  universe  except  what  has  extension  and 
aensible  properties.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  therefore  the  manifestations  or  actmgs 
of  an  existence  of  this  kind,  and  can  be  resolved  by  scientific  methods  just  so  far  as  they  can 
be  referred  to  changes  in  the  constitution  qt  the  actings  of  this  extended  and  material  sub- 
^latuni.  We  pass  over  the  grosser  and  cruder  theories  of  the  ancient  schools,  who  resolved 
the  soul  into  some  form  of  refined  but  nnoi^ganized  matter,  as  now  universally  outgrown  and 
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rejected :  and  notice  only  that  form  of  modem  materialism  which  passes  current  with  so  many 
scientific  men.  This  theory  makes  the  brain  and  nervous  system  the  proper  substance  of  the 
soul,  and  its  phenomena  to  be  explicable  by  the  peculiar  activity  of  this  highly  organized  mate- 
rial substance.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the  materialism  of  the  grosser  sort,  that  it  holds  it 
to  be  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  agent  of  psychical  phenomena  except  matter.  The 
£ict  that  the  matter  is  organized  makes  no  difference  with  this  assumption,  except  that  it 
smooths  many  of  the  difficulties  and  disarms  many  of  the  objections  to  which  the  cruder  mate- 
rialism was  exposed. 

Angoste  Comto  reprteents  and  doscribes  this  theory  of  psychological  sdonce  in  fho  following  langaage : 
"  The  positive  theory  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  fonotions  ia  therefore  henoeforth  onohangeably  re- 
gnrded  as  coneiBting  in  the  study,  both  rational  and  experimental,  of  the  various  phenomeoa  of  intenial 
sensibility,  which  are  proper  to  the  cerebral  ganglia,  apart  firom  their  external  apparatus.  It  therefore  is 
only  a  simple  prolongation  of  animal  physiology  properly  so-called,  when  this  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  ftmdamental  and  ultimate  attributes."  '  In  regarding  it,  however,  as  a  simple  subdivisum  of  animal 
physiology,'  *' wo  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  view  the  very  dose  connection  of  this  third  sort  of  physiology 
witii  animal  physiology  as  it  is  usually  understood,  from  which  it  differs  ISeu*  less  than  this  last  difi^  from 
simple  organic  or  vegetablo  physiology."    PhU,  Pos.,  Ltd.  45,  8d  voL,  pp.  766-0. 

Herbert  Spencer,  though  not  au  avowed  materialist  in  form,  shows  that  he  is,  in  fact,  in  that  he  teaches 
that  psychical  action  is  only  a  more  highly  developed  form  of  vital  action,  the  capacity  for  whidh,  in  its 
torn,  has  been  developed  from  a  lower  form  of  being,  via. :  the  unorganised.  His  materialism  beoomei 
conspicuous  when  he  makes  the  d  priori  necessity  under  which  he  accepts  necessary  truths,  to  be  itself  the 
product  of  a  tendency  first  acquired  by  frequent  association ;  and  then  augmented  into  an  inseparable  con- 
nection, which,  being  transmitted  with  increased  force  through  many  generations  of  material  or  oerebial 
organisms,  reappears  at  lost  in  the  form  otd  priori  knowledgei 

§  41.  The  materialists  of  the  present  day  are  properly  called  Cerebral  Psy- 
The  ccrebralist  chologists,  and  phmt  themselves  on  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  physiology 
theory.  ^  respect  to  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system.     These  discoveries  are  those 

of  the  reflex  nervous  action  by  the  agency  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  ner?es, 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell :  the  discovery  of  the  independent  activity  of  the  several  systems  of 
nerves,  made  by  Marshall  Hall;  of  the  capacity  for  increased  nervous  energy,  and  the  flow  of  a 
more  effective  nervous  stimulus,  which  is  induced  by  the  repeated  action  of  any  organ,  whether 
internal  or  external,  whether  muscle  or  brain;  of  the  change  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
attendant  upon  higher  mental  development — a  change  in  bulk  and  complexity ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  discovery  of  the  provision  for  the  consentient  or  consilient  action  of  different  organs 
of  the  body,  by  the  coordinating  agency  of  the  great  nerve  centres,  which  tendency  can  be 
greatly  augmented  and  modified  by  culture  and  habit.  These  physiological  facts,  combined 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  resolved  by  many  into  the  physical  ooac- 
tion  and  coalescence  of  nerve  movements  and  nerve  cells,  are  the  data  or  materials  out  of 
which  the  Cerebral  Psychologists  construct  their  science  of  the  human  soul.  Some  cerebralists 
venture  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as  yet  partially  established  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
physical  forces,  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  mind,  or  soul-energy,  is  but  the  spiritual  cor- 
relate or  metamorphose  of  so  much  brain  or  nervous  energy.  Many  of  these  views  are  ably 
represented  in  the  works  of  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  entitled  The  JSentet  and 
the  Inteliectf  and  The  Emotions  and  the  Willy  also,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  etc. 

The  facts  and  phenomena  recognized  by  the  cerebralists  are  true  and  impor- 
Tbeir  theory  re-  tant^  The  most  of  them  should  be  recognized  in  anthropology,  or  the  science 
futod.  which  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body.    We  may  even  admit 

that  they  all  deserve  to  be  considered  among  the  conditions  of  the  purely 
psychical  activities.  But  they  are  only  the  invariable  antecedents  or  the  essential  conditions  of 
these  phenomena,  so  long  as  the  agent  which  performs  them  acts  also  with  those  which  are 
purely  corporeal  or  vital  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  produce  these  phenomena ;  they  do 
not  appear  among  the  constituent  elements  of  any  psychical  state  or  act ;  they  cannot  be  ioimd 
in  them  by  analysis ;  they  do  not  explain  in  the  least  the  original  capacity  to  produce  them ; 
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they  do  not  account  for  the  dependence  of  one  of  these  classes  of  states  upon  another,  as  of 
memory  upon  perception,  or  of  reasoning  upon  both.  These  cerebral  conditions  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  without  perception, 
memory,  or  reasoning.  The  nervous  system  might  perform  every  one  of  its  functions  without 
a  an^e  psychical  result  Its  direct  and  reflex  action  might  occur  in  every  possible  form ;  fre« 
quent  repetition  might  increase  the  flow  of  nervous  energy  in  certain  *  well-worn  paths,'  and 
the  parts  exdted  might  grow  in  size  and  strength ;  new  combinations  of  nerve  cells  might 
secure  growth  to  the  brain,  both  in  mass  and  complexity,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  nngle 
act  of  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  or  mental  association,  or  without  any  kind  of  psychical 
growth  or  mental  development — in  short,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  these  causes  are  supposed  to  explain,  and  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
scientific  equivalents. 

Moreover,  these  professed  explanations  have  neither  meaning  nor  application 

They     Eappoae    except  as  they  suppose  the  mind  already  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  psychical 
'     nte. 


phenomena  as  known  by  consciousness,  and  as  connected  by  certain  scientific 

relations  which  are  purely  psychical  in  their  origin  and  authority.  The  cere- 
bralist  talks,  like  every  other  man,  of  perceiving,  of  being  conscious,  of  remembering,  of 
induction,  and  of  reasoning,  as  though  be  understood  himself,  and  expects  to  be  understood  by 
others.  He  proposes,  as  problems  to  be  explained,  these  phenomena  as  dependent  on  and  con- 
nected with  one  another  in  the  experience  of  human  consciousness.  Of  these  facts  of  con- 
sciousness he  continually  avails  himself,  to  give  meaning  and  significance  to  his  cerebral  analy- 
sis. In  short,  he  supposes  a  science  of  the  mind's  inner  experiences  which  he  proposes  to  sup- 
plement by  fiicts  or  laws  of  sense-observation,  using  the  facts  to  be  explained  to  interpret  the 
facts  which  explain  them.  Should  he  attempt  to  use  the  nomenclature  of  his  own  science  in 
place  of  that  ^ven  by  the  science  founded  on  consciousness,  he  would  fail  to  be  understood. 
The  one  cannot  be  a  substitute  or  an  equivalent  for  the  other.  The  excitement  of  a  nervous 
organism  does  not  and  never  can  be  made  to  signify  the  same  thing,  as  to  feel,  to  know,  or  to 
will ;  its  excitement  a  second  time  can  never  be  the  equivalent  of  to  imagine,  or  to  remem- 
ber ;  the  partial  excitement  of  many  nerves  or  nerve-products,  limiting  or  helping  one  another, 
can  never  signify,  to  reawn.  Indeed,  the  very  phrase  cerebral  psychology  seems  to  be  self- 
contradictory  and  self-destructive.  Cerebral  can  relate  only  to  the  brain.  Psychology  would 
intimate  that  there  is  a  soul  which  is  other  than  the  brain.  Should  the  cerebralist  reply,  that 
the  appellation  is  none  of  his  own  choosing,  it  might  still  be  said  in  answer,  that,  by  whatever 
name  it  is  known,  cerebralism  professes  to  be  a  science  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  both 
vital  and  psychical.  But  a  science,  supposes  a  knowing  agent,  and  a  knowing  agent  is  some- 
thing other  than  a  throbbing  brain ;  and  to  know  even  the  functions  of  the  brain,  especially 
af^r  a  scientific  method,  must  surely  be  something  more  than  for  the  brain  to  exercise  a  func- 
tion in  respect  to  itself  and  its  own  functions.  Such  a  conception  is  more  incredible  and 
inconceivable  than  the  conception,  which  is  so  often  stigmatized,  of  the  soul  as  conscious  of  its 
own  operations.  A  soul  that  is  self-conscious  is  not  so  singular  as  a  brain  functionizing  about 
itself  and  its  own  being.  No  definition  of  self-consciousness  given  by  the  metaphysicians  can 
compare  in  absurdity  with  that  which  the  cerebralist  is  compelled  by  the  terms  of  his  system 
to  give  of  the  knowledge  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  his  own  science. 

§  42.   The  so-called  phrenologists  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  the  cerebral 

The  ph]Tnologi-    School,  if,  indeed,  their  doctrines  have  not  been  superseded  by  the  more  exact 

tiieory.  ^^^  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  brain,  on  which  the  cerebralists  build. 

To  the  claims  of  the  phrenologists  to  have  established  a  science  of  the  soul, 
the  following  objections  may  be  urged :  1.  They  have  not  proved  that  the  protuberances  of 
the  brain,  or  the  cranium,  on  which  their  science  is  founded,  correspond  to  the  psychical 
powers  or  functions  which  it  is  claimed  they  decisively  indicate.  2.  The  classification  of  these 
very  psychical  powers  which  they  adopt  is  illogical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chargeable  with  not  a 
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few  cross  divisions.  8.  The  classifications  and  arrangements  of  the  wholcscience  rest  for  thdi 
verification  on  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  which  is  given  by  consciousness.  It  requires  this 
knowledge  to  supplement  its  observations  of  the  cranium.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  for. 
nishes  all  the  &ct8  which  are  to  be  explained,  and  is  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  claaaifi- 
cations.  Were  phrenology  established,  it  would  not -be  a  science  of  its  own  facts;  it  would 
serve  only  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  certaui  external  Indications  as  explaining  the  psychical 
characteristics  of  individuals. 

The  question  may  properly  be  raised  at  this  point,  whether  the  brain  is  not 
In  what  sense  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  whether  the  cerebralists  are  not  justified  in  treating 
soul's  organ  7         it  as  such.    We  reply,  that  there  is  an  important  difference  between  asserting 

that  the  brain  is  the  substance  of  which  psychical  processes  arc  the  functions, 
and  the  very  general  statement  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  soul.  This,  when  properly 
explicated,  would  seem  of  itself  to  imply  that  the  brain  is  one  substance  and  the  soul  is 
another,  each  having  proper  features  and  functions  of  its  own.  To  say  that  the  soul,  so  long 
as  it  exists  with  its  present  corporeal  environments,  uses  and  depends  upon  the  brain  as  iis 
organ  of  communication  with. the  material  world,  and  sympathizes  with  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain  in  its  capacity  to  act  with  effect,  is  to  say  no  more  than  the  truth.  This  depend- 
ence and  sympathy  may  hereafter  be  established  in  a  multitude  of  particulars  which  have  not 
yet  been  discovered.  The  brain  might  itself  be  subdivided  into  special  organs,  and  for  each 
of  these  a  separate  and  as  yet  unknown  function  might  be  ascertained.  The  relations  of  these 
organs  and  their  functions  to  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  soul  might  be  traced  out  with  sur- 
prising minuteness,  and  still  the  brain  would  be  no  more  nearly  proved  to  be  identical  with 
the  soul  itselfl 

§  43.  The  Associational  Psychology  represents  still  another  theory  of  the 
The  Association-  science  of  the  soul.  It  is  founded,  as  its  name  imports,  upon  the  fact  or  lav 
alist  theory.  recognized  by  all  psychologists,  that  the  ideas  or  acts  of  the  soul  that  are 

often  united  tend  to  recall  one  another  more  le&dily.  This  law  is  applied  by 
this  school  to  take  the  place  of  every  other  law  or  condition  of  psychical  activity,  and  to 
exclude  every  other  power  or  capacity.  It  is  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  so-called  facul- 
ties, and  even  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  necessary  and  intuitive  truths.  The  school  numbers 
many  adherents,  among  whom  are  conspicuous  Hobbes,  Hume,  Hartiey,  Bonnet,  James  Mill, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Some  of  these  are  more  consistent  and  ex- 
treme in  tiieir  conclusions  than  others,  but  all  may  be  fairly  said  to  adopt  the  associationalist 
theory  in  its  principal  features.  These  common  features  are  the  following.  They  hold, 
1.  That  a  psychical  state  is  analogous  to  a  change  or  effect  in  a  material  object  as  being  a  sim- 
ple impres^on,  or  changed  condition  which  is  simple— not  complex,  as  is  claimed  by  those 
who  find  in  every  such  state  a  conscious  relation  to  the  ego.  They  hold,  also,  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily produced  by  its  cause,  condition,  or  object.  They  deny,  distinctly  or  impliedly,  the 
troth  that  every  state  of  the  soul  must  be  performed  by  the  conscious  €go^  and  that  in  many 
of  these  states  this  ego  is  consciously  active,  and  in  no  sense  passive.  2.  Tliey  teach  that  every 
such  state  thus  necessarily  produced  and  passively  experienced,  tends  to  be  reproduced  with 
its  attendants.  8.  A  reproduced  state,  unless  in  some  way  reinforced,  as  by  similar  conditions, 
of  itself  tends  to  be  and  is  reproduced  with  an  energy  that  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  original. 
(Cf.  Hume,  Bain,  and  Spencer.)  4.  If  it  is  often  reproduced  and  is  reinforced  in  every  act,  its 
eneigy  is  greatly  increased.  This  increased  energy  is  manifested  subjectively  by  its  stronger 
tendency  to  recur  again,  and  the  greater  vividness  with  which  the  object  is  presented  to  the 
mind.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  great  prominence  to  this  doctrine  in  the  special  application 
which  he  makes  of  the  repetition  of  acts  of  which  we  are  at  first  distinctiy  and  perhaps  pain- 
fully conscious,  and  which  we  learn  to  perform  with  an  aknost  mechanical  readiness.  He 
insists  that  the  facility  thus  acquired  becomes  literally  mechanical,  and  that  the  acts  in  qucs 
tion  pass  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  consciousness,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  passive  eueigies, 
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fifst  of  the  aasodadonal  facultj,  and  then  of  the  brain  and  nerve^ells.  In  this  way  they 
become  the  material  for  propagation,  through  transformationa  of  the  nervous  substance  which 
are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  A  few  physiologists  who  are  not  of  this  school 
account  for  the  phenomena  in  question  by  what  they  call  processes  of  *  unconscious  cere* 
bration.*  Every  activity  of  the  mind  not  occasioned  by  some  new  or  original  material  imprcs* 
son,  is  the  acUon  or  product  of  this  tendency  to  recurrent  action,  either  weakened  or  strength* 
ened  in  whole  or  in  part^  Imagination  is  a  weakened  impression.  An  act  of  memory  is  a 
somewhat  stronger  and  recurring  activity,  bringing  up  a  more  perfect  reproduction  of  the  past. 
Generalization  is  a  more  vigorous  revival  of  some  part  of  many  original  impressions,  which 
is  capable  of  being  suggested  by  each  of  these  originals  or  their  parts,  and  made  common  to 
them  all.  Judgment  and  induction  are  similar  experiences  of  partial  elements  of  more  widely 
ramified  impressions.  All  these  processes  are  reduced  to  the  more  vivid  experiences  which 
result  from  many  similar  impressions ;  never  to  the  discernment  and  affirmation  of  similarity  in 
the  parts  of  each  of  the  objects  to  which  they  belong.  Similarity  itself,  as  the  ground  and 
motive  to  the  classification  and  interpretation  of  nature,  is  only  the  result  of  two  or  more  pas- 
ave  impres^ODS,  and  never  an  intelligent  cognition  or  judgment  It  is  not  an  objective  fact  of 
relation  knowable  by  the  intellect,  bu^  a  subjective  sensation  or  impression  more  or  less  fre- 
quently recorriog. 

The  belief  of  necessary  truths  or  fundamental  relations,  is  the  result  of  the 
Explanation  of  frequent  conjunction  of  similar  experiences  made  inseparable  by  repetition. 
seoesBiy  truths,  ^^jg^  ^q  relation  of  causation  is  resolved  by  Hume  into  the  customary  connec- 
tion of  ideas  or  objects.  Thus,  J.  Stuart  Mill  resolves  the  belief  in  any  ncees« 
sary  truths,  even  the  sunplest  mathematical  postuktes  or  axioms,  into  **  inseparable  associa- 
tion," and  gravely  suggests  that  their  opposites  would  be  and  appear  just  as  axiomatic  to  a 
community  differently  trained.  Thus,  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  FrindpUti  of  Paycholoffyy 
resolves  our  d  priori  convictions  concerning  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations 
which  they  involve  (for  the  necessity  of  which,  as  realities,  he  contends,  against  Eant  and 
Hamilton),  into  the  invariable  conjimctions  wliich  first  created  a  persistent  tendency  to  recur- 
rence, which  tendency  was  fixed  and  confirmed  forever  by  being  propagated  through  countless 
generations  of  human  beings  till  the  inseparable  association  turns  out  to  be  a  necessary  and 
d  priori  truth,  of  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  the  negative. 

It  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  theory  that  it  dispenses  with  what  it  calls  the  scholasUo 
doctrine  of  separate  faculties  of  the  souL  This,  indeed,  is  its  pride  and  boast,  that  it  makes 
these  several  faculties  to  be  but  varied  forms  of  the  single  tendency  or  law  of  association. 

The  fundamental  defect,  the  irp&rotf  ^cvSos,  of  the  associational  school,  con- 
Erznr  of  the  as-  sists  in  this,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  those  activities  of  the  soul  by 
sodatiotia.i&ts.  which,  SO  to  speak,  objects  are  prepared  for  and  presented  to  the  soul  for  its 
varied  activities,  preeminently  that  of  knowledge,  and  the  activity  which  the 
soul  performs  with  respect  to  them  when  so  prepared  and  presented.  An  impression  on  the 
eensorium,  even  when  responded  to  by  reflex  nervous  activity,  is  not  the  act  of  knowledge  by 
which  the  mind  distinguishes  the  object  fh>m  itself  and  from  other  objects ;  nor  does  the  tendency 
thereby  created  to  its  repedtion  explain  the  act  of  imagination  or  memory  with  respect  to  it 
when  represented  a  second  time.  A  similar  impression,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  apprehension  of  a  whole  or  part  as  sunilar  which  is  essential  to  generalization 
and  reasoning  as  acts  of  knowledge.  The  constant  conjunction  of  two  ideas,  as  a  consequent  of 
which  the  one  will  always  suggest  the  other,  docs  not  explain  the  relation  under  which  the  mind 
connects  them  m  an  act  of  judgment ;  least  of  all  the  relation  by  which  it  joins  thum  in  those 
beliefs  which  arc  necessary  and  intuitive,  as  are  those  which  concern  the  relations  of  space, 
time,  causation,  and  design. 

It  13  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  associational  school  is  plausibly  successful  in  its 
ex{^ations  of  the  lower  activities  and  products  of  the  intellect  (chiefly,  however,  because 
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few  cross  divisions.  S.  The  classifications  and  arrangements  of  the  wholc^ence  rest  for  theii 
yerification  on  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  which  is  gi^en  by  consciousness.  It  requires  this 
knowledge  to  supplement  its  observations  of  the  cranium.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  facts  which  are  to  be  explained,  and  is  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  cU^«iifi- 
cations.  Were  phrenology  established,  it  would  not -be  a  science  of  its  own  facts:  it  would 
servo  only  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  certain  external  indications  as  explaining  the  psychical 
characteristics  of  individuals. 

The  question  may  properly  be  raised  at  this  point,  whether  the  brain  is  not 
In  what  sense  is  the  oi^gan  of  the  soul,  and  whether  the  cerebralists  are  not  justified  in  treatiog 
soul's  organ?        it  as  such.    We  reply,  that  there  is  an  important  difference  between  assertiog 

that  the  brain  is  the  substance  of  which  psychical  processes  are  the  functions, 
and  the  very  general  statement  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  soul.  This,  when  properly 
explicated,  would  seem  of  itself  to  imply  that  the  brain  is  one  substance  and  the  soul  is 
another,  each  having  proper  features  and  functions  of  its  own.  To  say  that  the  soul,  so  long 
as  it  exists  with  its  present  corporeal  environments,  uses  and  depends  upon  the  brain  as  its 
organ  of  communication  with,  the  material  world,  and  sympathizes  with  the  physical  condition 
of  the  bnun  in  its  capacity  to  act  with  effect,  is  to  say  no  more  than  the  truth.  This  depend- 
ence and  sympathy  may  hereafter  be  established  in  a  multitude  of  particulars  which  have  not 
yet  been  discovered.  The  brain  might  itself  be  subdivided  into  special  oi^gans,  and  for  each 
of  these  a  separate  and  as  yet  unknofm  function  might  be  ascertained.  The  relations  of  these 
organs  and  their  functions  to  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  soul  might  be  traced  out  with  sur- 
prising minuteness,  and  still  the  brain  would  be  no  more  nearly  proved  to  be  identical  with 
the  soul  itself. 

§  43.  The  Associational  Psychology  represents  still  another  theory  of  the 
The  Association-  science  of  the  soul.  It  is  founded,  as  its  name  imports,  upon  the  fact  or  lav 
alist  theory.  recognized  by  all  psychologists,  that  the  ideas  or  acts  of  the  soul  that  are 

often  united  tend  to  recall  one  another  more  K&dily.  This  law  is  applied  by 
this  school  to  take  the  place  of  every  other  law  or  condition  of  psychical  activity,  and  to 
exclude  every  other  power  or  capacity.  It  is  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  so-called  facul- 
ties, and  even  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  necessary  and  intuitive  trutha  The  school  nnmbers 
many  adherents,  among  whom  are  conspicuous  Hobbes,  Hume,  Hartley,  Bonnet,  James  Mill, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Some  of  these  are  more  consistent  and  ex- 
treme in  their  conclusions  than  others,  but  all  may  be  fairly  said  to  adopt  the  associationalist 
theory  in  its  principal  features.  These  common  features  are  the  following.  They  hold, 
1.  That  a  psychical  state  is  analogous  to  a  change  or  effect  in  a  material  object  as  being  a  sim- 
ple impression,  or  changed  condition  which  is  simple— not  complex,  as  is  claimed  by  those 
who  find  in  every  such  state  a  conscious  relation  to  the  ego.  They  hold,  also,  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily produced  by  its  cause,  condition,  or  object.  They  deny,  distinctly  or  impliedly,  the 
truth  that  every  state  of  the  soul  must  be  performed  by  the  conscious  ego^  and  that  in  many 
of  these  states  this  ego  is  consciously  active,  and  in  no  sense  passive.  2.  They  teach  that  every 
such  state  thus  necessarily  produced  and  passively  experienced,  tends  to  be  reproduced  with 
its  attendants.  S.  A  reproduced  state,  unless  in  some  way  reinforced,  as  by  similar  conditions, 
of  itself  tends  to  be  and  is  reproduced  with  an  energy  that  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  original. 
(Cf.  Hume,  Bain,  and  Spencer.)  4.  If  it  is  often  reproduced  and  is  reinforced  in  every  act,  its 
energy  is  greatly  increased.  This  increased  enexgy  is  manifested  subjectively  by  its  stronger 
tendency  to  recur  again,  and  the  greater  vividness  with  which  the  object  is  presented  to  the 
mind.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  great  prominence  to  this  doctrine  in  the  special  application 
which  he  makes  of  the  repetition  of  acts  of  which  we  are  at  first  distinctly  and  perhaps  pain- 
fully conscious,  and  which  we  learn  to  perform  with  an  almost  mechanical  readiness.  He 
insists  that  the  facility  thus  acquired  becomes  literally  mechanical,  and  that  the  acts  in  ques 
tion  pass  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  consciousness,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  passive  eueigies, 
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fifsl  of  the  associatioiial  faculty,  and  then  of  the  brain  and  nerve^ella.  In  this  way  they 
become  the  material  for  propagation,  through  transformations  of  the  nervous  substance  which 
are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  A  few  physiologists  who  are  not  of  this  schoa' 
aocoont  for  the  phenomena  in  question  by  what  they  call  processes  of  '  unconscious  cere- 
bration.' Every  activity  of  the  mind  not  occasioned  by  some  new  or  original  material  impres- 
sion, is  the  action  or  product  of  this  tendency  to  recurrent  action,  either  weakened  or  strength- 
ened in  whole  or  in  part.  Imagination  is  a  weakened  unpresaion.  An  act  of  memory  is  a 
somewhat  stronger  and  recurring  activity,  bringing  up  a  more  perfect  reproduction  of  the  past. 
Generalization  is  a  more  vigorous  revival  of  some  part  of  many  original  impressions,  which 
is  capable  of  being  suggested  by  each  of  these  originals  or  their  parts,  and  made  common  to 
them  alL  Judgment  and  induction  are  similar  experiences  of  partial  elements  of  more  widely 
ramified  impressions.  All  these  processes  are  reduced  to  the  more  vivid  experiences  which 
result  from  many  similar  impressions ;  never  to  the  discernment  and  affirmation  of  similarity  in 
the  parts  of  each  of  the  objects  to  which  they  belong.  Similarity  itself,  as  the  ground  and 
motive  to  the  classification  and  interpretation  of  nature,  is  only  the  result  of  two  or  more  pas- 
sive impres^ons,  and  never  an  intelligent  cognition  or  judgment.  It  is  not  an  objective  fact  of 
rektion  knowable  by  the  intellect,  bu^  a  subjective  sensation  or  impression  more  or  less  fre- 
quently recurring. 

The  belief  of  necessary  truths  or  fundamental  relations,  is  the  result  of  the 
Explanation  of  frequent  conjunction  of  similar  experiences  made  inseparable  by  repetition, 
necessary  truths,  ^hus,  the  relation  of  causation  is  resolved  by  Hume  into  the  customary  connec- 
tion of  ideas  or  objects.  Thus,  J.  Stuart  Mill  resolves  the  belief  in  any  ncces* 
eary  truths,  eren  the  simplest  mathematical  postulates  or  axioms,  into  **  inseparable  associa- 
tion,*' and  gravely  suggests  that  their  opposites  would  be  and  appear  just  as  axiomatic  to  a 
community  differently  trained.  Thus,  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Principles  of  Psychology^ 
resolves  our  d  priori  convictions  concerning  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations 
which  they  involve  (for  the  necessity  of  which,  as  realities,  he  contends,  against  Kant  and 
Hamilton),  into  the  invariable  conjunctions  which  first  created  a  persistent  tendency  to  recur- 
rence, which  tendency  was  fixed  and  confirmed  forever  by  being  propagated  through  countless 
generations  of  human  beings  till  the  inseparable  association  turns  out  to  be  a  necessary  and 
d  priori  truth,  of  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  the  negative. 

It  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  theory  that  it  dispenses  with  what  it  calls  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  separate  faculties  of  the  soul.  This,  indeed,  is  its  pride  and  boast,  that  it  makes 
these  several  faculties  to  be  but  varied  forms  of  the  single  tendency  or  law  of  association. 

The  fundamental  defect,  the  irpwroy  ^ev9os,  of  the  associational  school,  con- 
Erxnr  of  the  aa-  sists  in  this,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  those  activities  of  the  soul  by 
•odatioiiaiistc.  which,  so  to  speak,  objects  are  prepared  for  and  presented  to  the  soul  for  its 
varied  activities,  preeminently  that  of  knowledge,  and  the  activity  which  the 
soul  performs  with  respect  to  tliem  when  so  prepared  and  presented.  An  impression  on  the 
eensorium,  even  when  responded  to  by  reflex  nervous  activity,  is  not  the  act  of  knowledge  by 
which  the  mind  distinguishes  the  object  from  itself  and  from  other  objects ;  nor  does  the  tendency 
thereby  created  to  its  repetition  explain  the  act  of  imagination  or  memory  with  respect  to  it 
when  represented  a  second  time.  A  similar  impression,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  very  different 
thing  fh>m  that  apprehension  of  a  whole  or  part  as  sunilar  which  is  essential  to  generalization 
and  reasoning  as  acts  of  knowledge.  The  constant  conjunction  of  two  ideas,  as  a  consequent  of 
which  the  one  will  always  suggest  the  other,  does  not  explain  the  relation  under  which  the  mind 
connects  them  in  an  act  of  judgment ;  least  of  all  the  relation  by  which  it  joins  them  in  those 
beliefs  which  are  necessary  and  intuitive,  as  are  those  which  concern  the  relations  of  space, 
time,  caosation,  and  design. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  associational  school  is  plausibly  successful  in  its 
explanations  of  the  lower  activities  and  products  of  the  intellect  (chiefly,  however,  because 
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philosophers  as  well  as  critics  overiook  the  intellectual  element  which  belongs  to  them),  they 
fail  most  mgnallj  in  explaining  the  higher  operations.  J.  S.  Mill  supplements  the  functions  of 
the  associational  power  in  his  theory  of  reasoning  and  induction  by  resorting  to  an  *  expectation 
concerning  the  uniformity  of  nature,'  which  neither  association  nor  induction  can  account  for. 
Bain  resorts  to  the  emotional  nature  to  explain  belief,  and  Herbert  Spencer  must  fall  back 
upon  the  growth  of  two  nerre-cells  into  one,  propagated  indefinitely  through  successive  genera- 
tions, to  account  for  d  priori  and  necessary  beliefs. 

The  associational  school  can  only  expbdn  the  higher  processes  and  products  of  the  mind 
by  explaining  them  away — by  making  them,  under  the  pressure  of  its  theory,  to  become  some- 
thing else  than  what  they  are.  Its  theories  and  explanations  are  plausible,  because  the  single 
principle  on  which  they  rest  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  perFasive  law  of  attraction,  which  is  so 
potent  in  mechanical  and  chemical  philosophy.  The  extensive  and  ready  favor  with  which  they 
ai'e  received  as  the  only  truly  scientific  theory  of  the  mind,  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  power 
of  materialistic  annlogies  and  prepossessions  in  the  judgment  of  spiritual  facts  and  relations. 

The  associational  theory,  though  in  its  fundamental  principle  not  necessarily 
tT<tiiany  Mate-  materialistic,  has  been  uniformly  received  by  the  cerebralists,  especially  by  the 
"*^"*^^  cerebralists  of  the  modem  school.    The  doctrine  that  every  mental  process  is 

the  result  of  the  association  and  blending  of  ideas,  when  united  with  a  principle 
which  explains  association  by  the  conjunction  of  nerve-cells  into  nerve-growths,  and  the  consili- 
ence of  nerve  activities  by  the  increased  energy  of  nervous  stimuli,  commends  itself  as  demonstra- 
ble, I'easonable,  and  true  to  all  those  who  find  in  the  movements  and  growths  of  the  brain  the  sci- 
entific explanation  of  psychical  processes.  Bonnet,  Hartley,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer  un- 
pliedly,  are  eminent  examples  of  the  union  of  both  cerebralism  and  associationalism  in  the  same 
scientific  theory. 

That  the  associational  psychology  is  not  necessarily  materialistic,  is  prored 
Theory  of  Her-  by  the  theory  of  John  Frederic  Herbart  concerning  the  science  of  the  mind, 
^'"'^  Herbart  is  at  once  a  most  decided,  and,  it  might  be  said,  an  extreme  and  even 

bigoted  spirituaUst,  and  also  as  extreme  an  assodationalist,  in  the  consistent 
and  thoroughgoing  use  which  he  makes  of  the  law  of  association.  No  psychologist  of  ancient 
or  modem  times  is  so  earnest  in  his  polemic  against  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  none  so  subtle  in 
his  attempt  to  resolve  all  psychical  phenomena  whatever,  by  the  positive  and  relative  tension 
of  ideas,  whether  present  or  absent ;  t.  e.,  whether  striving  to  retain  or  to  regain  their  footing 
within  the  bounds  or  over  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  Most  of  all,  none  is  so  daring  and 
persistent  in  the  efibrt  to  give  expression  to  these  forces  of  ideas  by  mathematical  formulc. 
His  mental  static  and  dynamio^t.  «.,  the  static  and  dynamic  of  ideas — are  all  computed  and 
expressed  by  mathematical  formuls.  Herbart,  though  an  extreme  spiritualist,  is  as  eminent 
an  associationalist. 

The  principal  features  of  Horbart's  psychological  theory,  stated  without  tho  metaphysical  doctrine! 
from  which  they  are  partially  supplemented  and  derived,  are  the  following.  The  soul  is  not  only  spiiitual, 
but  simple ;  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  endowed  with  diverse  powers,  or  as  capable  of  any 
internal  actions,  reactions,  or  developments.  As  spiritual  it  can  hold  no  relations  to  space.  It  is  simplT 
capable  of  a  persistency  of  indrpendoit  life,  which  leads  it  to  resist  any  disturbanoo  or  action  from  with- 
out by  a  series  of  reactions  which  vary  aooording  to  the  objects  fh)m  without  which  provoke  them. 
These  reactions  of  the  soul  are  ideas.  Ihe  force  with  which  they  aro  produced  i%  or  involves,  a  tendency 
to  maintain  their  being.  As  the  mind  is  disturbed  and  impinged  by  many  objects,  so  tho  number  of  ita 
reactions  or  tendencies  to  reactions,  is  very  great,  and  hence  the  soul  becomes  an  arena  for  the  nctioDS  and 
Interactions  of  these  ideas,  dormant  or  revealed.  Of  these  reactions,  the  similar  aid  and  the  dissimilar 
hinder  one  another.  Precisely  here,  comes  into  play  the  aasociational  psychology,  involving  many  of  the 
inferences  to  which  it  is  applied  by  its  advocates  belonging  to  other  metaphysical  schools.  The  doctrine 
of  faculties  is  rejected.  The  conceptions  of  time  and  space  as  psycholotncal  products,  arc  the  resultants  of 
many  past  images  arranged  around  the  present  experiences  as  central  nuclei,  according  to  thrir  various 
degrees  of  vividness  and  fidntness  in  a  line  or  a  superficies,  the  vividness  and  fkintnera  being  determined 
by  the  helps  and  hindrances  of  other  states.  The  ego  of  self-consclousncsB  is  simply  a  complex  of  past 
mental  experiences  as  recalled  by  memory  or  pictured  on  the  imagination,  that  is,  aa  helped  or  hindered, 
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more  or  leoB,  1^7  the  puis  and  wholes  of  other  ataXm,  and  eomohov  made  an  object  to  a  present  mental 
itote.  The  self  is  a  oooigeriee  of  theee  remembered  products  of  the  mind's  psBt  activity,  regarded  as  the 
manifestation  and  measure  of  the  soul's  energy  and  character.  Judgment  and  ressoning  are  accounted  for 
as  by  the  English  aasodatlonalists,  except  that  Herbart  draws  on  his  logic  and  metaphysios  as  independent 
authorities  to  help  out  and  correct  his  psychology,  instead  of  developing,  after  the  manner  of  the  English, 
his  logic  and  metaphysics  ttom  his  psychological  analyses.  Psychologically,  Herbart  la  an  asBodationalist 
ia  tho  principles  of  his  system.  His  system  is  in  inxt  adopted  by  J.  D.  Morell,  in  his  InlrodtioUaa  to 
MerUal  PhUotofh^.    London,  1862. 

§  44.  The  Metaphysical,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  the  Constructive  theory  of 
Mctaph^ed  or  the  science,  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  assumes  that  psychology  can  become 
lugy.  a  science  only  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  spirit  of  a  system  of  speculative 

philosophy  which  is  first  assumed  or  proved  to  be  true,  and  which  must  be 
established  as  true,  before  the  study  of  the  mind  can  be  made  truly  scientific,  or  even  before 
it  can  begin.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  every  special  science  is  only  so  far 
scientific  as  it  rests  upon  true  metaphysics.  But  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  correct  and  acyusted  statement  of  this  underlying  philosophy  in  a  perfected  system,  and 
the  recognition  of  these  truths  in  their  concrete  applications  without  the  aid  of  such  a  system. 
If  the  metaphysics  are  valid  and  true  to  nature,  they  must  be  followed  in  the  main  even  by 
the  man  who  has  not  formulated  their  principles  into  an  abstract  system.  One  cannot  easily 
deviate  £com  them  if  he  is  earnest  in  his  desire  for  truth.  There  is  also  an  important  difference 
between  the  teacher  or  student  who  is  so  fixed  in  the  conviction  d  priori  that  his  philosophy 
is  true,  as  to  be  incapable  of  observing  or  doing  justice  to  those  facts  which  are  not  required 
or  0up|)orted  by  it,  and  the  one  who  considers  and  records  facts  as  he  finds  them,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  square  with  his  philosophy.  In  psychological  studies  the  temptation  is  par- 
ticularly strong  to  view  the  facts  in  the  light  of  some  preconceived  and  half-learned  philoso- 
phy ;  but  it  ought  for  this  very  reason  to  be  more  vigorously  resisted.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
nature  that  the  study  of  metaphysics  should  follow  after  the  study  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it 
ia  in  the  analysis  of  the  power  to  know,  that  we  are  supposed  first  to  discover  what  it  is  to 
know,  and  especially  what  are  the  objects  and  relations  which  are  essential  to  science ;  in  other 
words,  what  conceptions  and  relations  are  philosophically  valid  as  the  axioms  and  postulates 
of  sciendfic  knowledge. 

§  45.  The  philosophers  of  the  modem  German  schools  are,  as  is  well  known, 
Psychology  of  more  distinguished  as  philosophers  than  as  psychologists.  The  object  of 
schools.  their  inquiries  has  been  too  often  to  construct  a  consistent  and  plausible  sys- 

tem of  metaphysical  philosophy,  rather  than  to  discover  or  expound  the  pro- 
cesses and  the  laws  of  the  human  soul  as  given  in  human  consciousness.  Their  writings 
abound  in  acute  and  valuable  psychological  observations  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  generally 
incidental  to  their  main  purpose.  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  has  given  an  almost 
complete  system  of  psychology,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  his  main  inquiry,  *•  Are 
synthetic  judgments  d  priori  possible  ? '  One  does  not  need  to  r6ad  Kant  with  extraordinary 
care  to  be  convinced  that  his  psychology  is  constructed  in  the  spirit  of  a  preconceived  theory, 
and  that,  true  to  nature  and  fiict  as  he  was,  he  would  have  done  far  more  for  psychology  had 
he  made  It  the  chief  object  of  his  studies ;  and  yet  Kant  ismore  psychological  than  those  of  his 
successors  who  are  usually  named  as  the  eor'/pkcei  of  German  philosophy.  Of  all  these  writers 
it  i^  emphatically  true  that  their  attention  has  been  given  primarily  to  nrataphysics,  and  only 
indirectly  to  psychology.  Their  disciples  have,  in  many  cases,  written  upon  psychology 
proper,  and  the  treatises  of  each  are,  as  might  be  expected,  composed  in  the  spu-it  and  service 
of  the  philosophy  of  his  master.  Hegel  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  professes  to  have  con- 
structed a  psychology  as  the  legitimate  outgrowth  or  logical  product  of  his  metaphysical " 
system,  and  the  results  should  serve  as  a  decisive  warning  agdnst  imitation.  In  this  system, 
the  existence,  the  nature,  the  powers,  the  operations,  and  the  products  of  the  soul  are  all  set 
forth  chiefly  so  as  to  illustrate  the  great  principle  of  his  metaphysical  system,  viz.,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  oonoept  through  the  force  of  the  necessary  movement  of  thought  into  all  liie 
forms  of  existence  which  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit  have  attained.  That  is  to  sij, 
the  soul  is  conceived  to  be  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  ideal  of  this  logico- 
metaphysical  system.  The  proof  that  it  is  such,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  ratioiial  for  it 
to  be  so,  because  this  is  provided  in  the  dialectic  process  common  to  being  and  thought 
There  is  little  necessity  that  there  should  be  any  consideration  of  facts  or  phenomena.  In- 
deed, facts  are  scarcely  considered  at  all,  but  only  the  metaphysical  relations  of  the  psychical 
powers  and  processes.  These  scientific  or  necessary  relations  are  assumed  to  have  been  pre- 
determined by  the  more  comprehensive  view  which  Philosophy  had  taken  of  the  laws  that  gov- 
em  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  This  being  fixed,  all  else  follows  of  course,  by  a  necessity 
which  is  both  natural  and  logical, — the  two  in  Hegers  system  being  identical. 

So  far  as  Hegel  himself  is  concerned,  or  any  other  philosopher  who  assumes  to  hare 
attained  so  comprehenrive  a  view  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  it  may  be  legitimate  and 
natural  for  him  to  derive  from  it  the  science  of  the  soul  by  a  strictly  lo^cal  process.  Bnt 
even  his  success  would  not  compensate  for  the  failure  to  notice  and  describe  the  psychical 
facts  which  might  still  further  confirm  and  illustrate  the  metaphysical  system  which  daimed  te 
be  universally  applicaMe,  and  demonstrable  from  the  nature  of  thought.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  these  facts  were  completely  at  his  command,  and  that  they  all  harmonized  with  his  fonda- 
mental  philosophy,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  are  equally  familiar  to  the  learner,  or  that 
they  are  known  by  him  adequately  at  all.  As  known  by  him  and  as  learned  by  him,  thej 
ought  not  at  first  to  be  set  forth  as  illustrations  of  a  philosophical  system,  or  even  as  proofi 
of  its  truth  and  consistency.  Tliey  should  be  traced  and  learned  in  the  cautious  and  pains- 
taking way  of  induction,  till  they  carried  him  up  to  the  height  of  speculative  observaiion 
where  the  philosopher  stands,  and  from  which  he  constructs  his  psychology.  The  beginner  in 
psychology  must  be^n  with  the  elements,  because  out  of  these  very  elements  he  must  eTolre 
the  system  which  he  may  afterward  use  when  he  attempts  to  construct  the  soul  by  a  synthetic 
process.  But  he  may  not  begin  with  the  completed  system  itself,  because  in  so  doing  he  vio- 
lates the  psychological  order  of  acquisition,  which  requires  every  one  to  go  from  the  concrete 
upward  to  the  abstract,  and  to  find  for  lumself,  under  wise  guidance,  the  general  and  remote, 
In  the  concrete  and  the  near. 

To  pursue  the  reversed  order,  is  to  weaken  the  certiunty  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  con- 
fuse and  embarrass  the  mind  of  the  student  Such  an  error  of  method  is  certain  to  be 
revenged  on  speculative  philosophy  itsel£  It  opens  the  way  for  the  most  fantastical  dogma- 
tism on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  is  emancipated  from  the  necessity  of  justi- 
fying his  speculative  system  to  the  consciousness  of  his  learners  by  the  facts  of  inner  expe- 
rience, he  will  be  tempted  to  be  positive  when  he  is  not  certain,  and  to  be  fantastic  when  he  is 
neither  logical  nor  clear.  It  breeds  haziness  and  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  student.  In 
attempting  to  follow  a  guide  who  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature,  his  steps  cease  to  be 
confident  and  firm.  The  want  of  clear  insight  he  will  supply  by  pretension  and  conceit,  which 
are  both  parent  and  offspring  of  credulity  and  dependence. 

No  maxim  deserves  to  be  recorded  by  the  student  of  philosophy  in  letters  more  clear 
and  bright  than  this :  '  The  man  who  seeks  to  enter  the  temple  of  Philosophy  by  any  other 
approach  than  the  vestibule  of  psychology,  can  never  penetrate  into  its  inner  sanctuary ;  for 
psychology  alone  leads  to  and  evolves  philosophical  truth,  even  though  it  is  itself  subordinate 
to  philosophy.  Moreover,  he  who  attempts  to  construct  psychology  by  the  aid  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  metaphysical  system,  contradicts  the  order  by  which  both  psychology  and 
philosophy  are  developed  and  acquired.* 


THE  HIJMAJSr  INTELLECT: 

ITS    FUNCTION,    DEVELOPMENT,    AND    FACULTIES 


A  PBEUMINABT  CHAFTBB. 

Wb  have  conatdered  the  soul  as  a^ble  of  Tarions  functiona  or  operationa,  which  are  znani* 
fealed  to  coDadouaaeaa  aa  paychical  facta  or  phenomena.    We  have  defined  the  intellect 
to  be  the  aool  aa  endowed  with  and  exereiaing  the  power  to  know.    We  now  proceed  to  ' 
make  the  intellect  the  apecial  object  of  our  atudy.    In  other  worda,  we  enter  upon  thaik 

apecial  diTiaion  of  psychology  which  la  concerned  with  the  capacitiea,  operationa,  and 

lawB  of  the  human  intellect. 

^     ,  ^  8  46-  The  distmctive  functiou  of  the  intellect  being  to  know, 

fined.  ^What  ia    we  at  once  inquire,  *  What  is  it,  for  the  soul  to  know?' 

Consciousness  has  already  taught  us  to  observe  ourselves  in 
the  act  of  knowing,  and  to  distinguish  this  condition  from  those  which  are 
coordinate  with  it,  viz.,  the  states  of  feeling  and  toilling.  For  this  con- 
scious experience  there  can  be  no  substitute.  No  definition  or  description 
can  convey,  to  him  who  has  never  knovm^  the  conception  of  what  an  act  of 
knowledge  is.  All  definitions  and  descriptions  presuppose  that  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  can  understand  their  import  and  verify  their 
truth  by  referring  to  his  own  conscious  acts.  But  we  may  not  rest  in  this 
general  assent  to  the  reality,  nor  in  our  general  impressions  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge.  We  require  a  more  exact  determination  of  its  import  and 
relations. 

The  nearer  and  more  attentive  consideration  of  knowledge  gives  us 
the  following  propositions : 

1.  To  know,  is  an  operation  of  the  soul  acting  as  the  intel- 
a^^pi^iim'    lect — an  operation  in  which  it  is  preeminently  active.     In    - 

knowing,  we  are  not  so  much  recipients  as  actors.  We  do 
not  merely  submit  to  the  impressions  which  are  niade  upon  the  senses  or 
the  mind  from  without.  Nor  are  we  the  passive  subjects  of  the  mechan- 
ical operations  of  ideas  already  acquired,  as  they  come  and  go  by  an  inde- 
pendent force  and  movement  of  their  own,  as  they  intrude,  break  upon  or 
elade  the  memory  and  fancy  in  seeming  caprice  or  wantonness.  We  do 
not  generalize,  reason,  or  believe,  according  as  certain  relations  do  or  do 
not  choose  to  suggest  themselves.    But  in  all  states  of  knowledge  the  soul 
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I   itself  energizes  or  acts,  in  the  ways  or  methods  which  are  provided  for  by 

I    its  original  endowments. 

2.  The  intellect  exercises  its  capacity  to  know  under  certain 

I  wn^kM.^***^  conditions.  Like  every  other  agent  in  nature,  it  is  limited 
in  respect  to  the  mode,  energy,  and  results  of  its  action,  bj 
the  occasions  and  circumstances  under  which  it  acts.  As  fire  cannot  burn 
without  fuel  to  consume,  as  water  cannot  wet  without  something  to 
moisten ;  or  better,  as  oxygen  cannot  produce  an  oxide  without  some  base 
with  which  to  combine,  so  the  intellect  cannot  know,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  known. 

Thus  the  intellect  oannot  perceive  a  color,  a  taste,  a  tree,  a  house,  when  these  objects  are 
not  presented  to  the  mind,  for  it  to  act  concerning  or  upon.  So,  too,  it  cannot  remember, 
unless  an  event  has  occurred  which  it  may  proceed  to  recall  and  recognize.  Nor  can  it  imagine 
or  believe,  without  certain  materials  or  data  with  or  from  which,  it  creates  or  infers.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  intellect,  in  knowing,  must  act  or  operate  upon,  and  in  some  sense 
create,  its  products,  it  cannot  produce  results  at  its  will,  but  it  must  be  governed  bj  the 
objects  which  are  furnished,  as  to  what  it  knows  and  as  to  how  it  shall  know  them. 
"^  The  conditions  enumerated  are  objective  only.  There  are  also  conditions  which  are  sub- 
jective, as  the  mind's  capacity  to  know,  which  is  always  assumed ;  its  disposition  for  present 
activity,  its  bodily  conditions  of  health  and  reason ;  also  certain  favoring  circumstances,  as 
absence  of  preoccupation;  and,  last  of  all,  the  direction  and  fixmg  of  the  attention  to  the  so- 
called  objects. 

Theae conditions  3.  The  objccts  which  Condition  the  acts  of  the  intellect  are 
TOwe.  suWectI  diverso  in  their  character.  Some  are  presented  from  the 
jecSS^ocS.  °  world  without :  such  are  the  objects  of  sense,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  their  adaptation  to  the  sentient  organism,  and  their  com- 
ing within  the  range  or  reach  of  the  power  to  know,  the  soul  itself  may 
be  in  no  way  responsible.  Others  are  presented  from  within,  the  soul 
creating  by  its  own  activity  the  very  objects,  and  the  whole  of  the  objects, 
on  which  it  exerts  the  activity  of  knowing :  such  are  the  operatioDS  of 
the  soul  itself,  in  the  various  forms  and  the  endless  variety  of  the  states 
of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will,  all  of  which  are  apprehended,  as  objects, 
by  consciousness. 

Other  objects  are  the  products  or  results  of  precedent  acts  or  energies  of  the  soul,  as 
objects  of  sense  previously  perceived  and  waiting  to  be  remembered ;  the  so-called  images  and 
pictures  once  present  and  seen,  but  now  absent  and  unseen.  There  are  also  the  conceptions  or 
notions  which  general  terms  represent  and  recall,  and  which  language  holds  ready  for  the 
intellect  to  understand  and  recognize:  these  are  the  contingent  and  necessary  relations  in 
objects  themselves,  which  must.be  supposed  really  to  exist,  in  order  to  be  known. 

It  is  manifest  from  tlds  enumeration  that  the  word  object  is  used  in 
two  widely  divergent  senses — either  as  the  external  or  material  object, 
the  object-object^  as  it  is  often  called,  and  which  may  be  explained  as  the 
object  eminently  objective;  and  the  subject^l^ect^  ^.  6.,  the  mental  object, 
or  the  object  created  by  the  mind's  own  energy.    The  adjectives  sul^ecHve 
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and  o^ective^  also,  follow  the  widest  or  most  geuerio  meamng  of  the  word 
object.  Objective  is  applied  to  whatever  the  mind  contemplates  as  an 
object,  whether  it  be  a  subject-object  or  an  objeclrolject.  Every  relation 
which  such  an  object  holds  is  called  objective.  On  the  other  hand,  sub- 
jective is  applied  to  the  knowing  mind,  whether  it  is  conceived  as  appre- 
hending a  sti^ect-ohject  or  an  object-object;  a  material  object,  as  the  exist- 
ing moon,  or  the  moon  pictured  by  the  mind  for  the  mind's  eye.  Sub- 
jective is  also  applied  to  all  the  psychical  experiences  and  acts ;  to  the 
feeling  and  willing,  as  well  as  the  knowing  soul. 
»,        8  47.   4.  Inasmuch  as  we  assume  that  the  soul  can  create    * 

Lae    procssB     o 

Sb^oSfcSSC  ^^J^^^s  ^^^  itself  to  know,  as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to 
•^g«-  of  consciousness  and  memory,  we  ought  carefully  to  distin- 

guish all  that  activity  of  the  soul  by  which  objects  are,  so  to  speak,  pre- 
pared for  the  mind's  cognition,  from  the  activity  consequent  thereto,  viz., 
the  special  activity  of  the  intellect  in  knowing.  For  example,  the  energy 
of  the  soul  in  what  is  called  the  association  of  ideas — ^by  which,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  presence  of  an  object  known,  another  object  presents  itself  in 
order  to  be  known — hR  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  act  of  the  intellect 
in  apprehending  that  object  when  presented.  In  like  manner,  all  the  ante- 
cedent preparation  by  which  material  things  are  made  ready  to  be  known 
through  the  agency  of  the  spiritual  element  in  the  sensorium,  is  plainly 
diverse,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  pei> 
oeiving  the  object  when  thus  made  ready.  The  creative  energy  of  the 
xntellect  in  the  construction  of  mathematical  conceptions,  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  acts  of  invention  and  discovery,  is  a  more  interesting  example  of 
this  peculiar  power. 

These  two  kinds  of  actiyity  are  so  intiinately  connected,  that  they  seem  to  be  uoited  and 
to  blend  into  one.  They  have  not  been  distinguished  so  sharply  as  they  ought  to  be.  By 
many  writers  they  have  not  been  separated  at  all  in  the  analysis  of  knowledge.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  when  the  act  of  knowing  is  precisely  defined,  that  it  is  properly  distinguished  frtm  this 
work  of  preparation  and  the  powers  and  operations  which  it  inrolves.  The  advantage  of  thus 
separating  it  will  occur  to  every  one  who  follows  its  applications,  or  who  is  conversant  with  the 
too  common  want  of  precision  in  conceiving  and  defining  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  soul. 

The  oonaideiation  of  those  acts  or  proceoBes  suggests  the  poasibUifcy  of  many  endowments  in  the  soul, 
vhicb  though  psychical  in  their  nature,  are  not  ftilly  open  to  consdousneas.  Of  these  there  are  two  olassea, 
(1)  those  by  which  the  soul  oo5perates  with  matter,  t.  e.,  liTing  matter,  in,  so  to  speak,  providing  sense- 
objects,  and  (2)  those  in  which  it  acts  by  processes  peculiarly  psychical,  as  in  the  reproduction  to  imaorina- 
tion  and  memory  of  states  or  objects  previously  known.  The  first  are  sometimes  oaUed  psychophysical  in 
contrast  with  the  peychicaL 

We  observe  also,  that  these  acts  or  iiinotions  of  preparation,  are  generally,  not  conscious  acts,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  acts  of  knowledge  nre.  Some  of  thom  may  be  wholly  removed  from  consciousness,  as  is 
the  actiTity  by  which  the  soul  preserves  and  suggests  objects  once  known,  while  yet  these  very  acts  or 
oiWTtttiona  largely  depend  on  the  conscious  operations.  Some  of  these  may  be  entirely  removed  from  con- 
Rkmsness,  as  the  physiological  or  psyeho^hysieal  operations  which  conditlonate  sense-peroeptlon.  Others 
may  be  almost  or  apparently  quite  within  the  range  of  conscious  observation,  though  performed  with  rapid 
and  spontaneous  exertion. 

They  are  all  properly  psychical  acts,  and  are  appropriately  treated  in  connection  with  those  activities 
wtfh  which  oonsdousnesB  has  to  do.    We  cannot  understand  these  activities  without  constant  reference  to 
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Let  ua  then  suppose  that  the  conditions  of  an.  act  of  knowledge,  both  snbjectiYc,  objectiTe 
and  psychical,  are  all  fulfilled.  We  are  prepared  to  inquire  what  is  involved  in  the  act  of 
knowledge  that  superrenes. 

To  know,  im-  §  ^®*  ^'  '^^  kilow,  is  to  be  Certain  that  something  is.  When 
^^S  bS2g^^'  *^^  conditions  of  the  act  are  present,  the  act  occurs.  In  the 
act  of  knowing  it  is  involved  that  the  mind  should  be  cer- 
tain that  an  object  is.  Knowledge  and  being  are  correlative  to  one 
another.  There  must  be  being,  in  order  that  there  may  be  knowledge. 
There  may  be  being,  it  is  true,  which  is  not  known  by  any  created  intellect, 
I  but  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  which  is  not  the  knowledge  of  being.  It 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  that  it  apprehends  or  cognizes  its 
object  to  be.  Subjectively  viewed,  to  know,  involves  certainty ;  objec- 
tively, it  requires  reality.  An  act  of  knowing,  in  which  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  agent,  and  no  reality  in  the  object,  is  impossible  in  conception 
and  in  fact. 

Here  we  must  distinguish  different  kinds  of  objects  and  different  kinds  of 
f  «*'^?f  "*?"    reality.    Objects  may  be  psychical  or  material.    They  may  be  formed  by  the 
their  kind.  mind  and  exist  for  the  mind  that  forms  them,  or  they  may  exist  in  fact  and 

in  space  for  all  minds,  and  yet  in  each  case  they  are  equally  objects.  Their 
reality  may  be  mental  and  internal,  or  material  and  external,  but  in  each  case  it  is  equally  a 
reality.  The  thought  that  darts  into  the  fancy  and  is  gone  as  soon,  the  illusion  that  crossefl 
the  brain  of  the  lunatic,  the  yision  that  frightens  the  ghost-seer,  the  spectrum  which  the 
camera  paints  on  the  screen,  the  reddened  landscape  seen  through  a  colored  lens,  the  yellow 
objects  which  the  jaundiced  vision  cannot  avoid  beholding,  each  aa  really  exists  as  does  the 
matter  of  the  solid  earth  or  the  eternal  forces  of  the  cosmical  system. 

The  existence  of  one  of  these  objects  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  other ; 
their  reality  is  not  precisely  the  same,  but  they  are  equally  existent  objects,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  are  known  really  to  be. 

It  is  true,  one  kind  of  existence  and  reality  is  not  as  important  to  us  as  is  the  other ;  ve 
dignify  one  class  as  real,  and  call  the  other  unreal.  We  make  one  kind  of  knowledge  to  indi- 
cate another.  We  strive  to  look  through  the  shows  of  fancy  and  the  illusions  of  sense  to  the 
reality  of  things.  We  call  some  of  these  objects  realities,  and  others  shadows  and  unreal; 
but,  philosophically  speaking,  and  so  &r  as  the  act  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they  are  alike 
real  and  are  alike  known  to  be. 

The  word  being  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  j^ie7iomenon.  It  is  obvious  that  in  that  case 
it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  it ;  i. «.,  as  equivalent  to  a  huwabU 
object.  When  used  in  such  a  contrast,  we  oppose  real,  permanant,  or  independent  being,  to 
phenomenal,  transient,  or  dependent  being.  Being,  as  we  use  it,  is  generic,  admitting  the  two 
species  of  real  and  phenomenal  being,  in  the  senses  explained  and  contrasted. 

We  often  err  in  making  one  kind  of  reality  indicate  another.  We  mistake  one  kind  of 
existence  for  another.  We  confound  mental  fancies  with  material  things.  We  think  an  air- 
drawn  da^er  will  pierce  us  to  the  heart  We  believe  that  the  spuit  which  our  distracted 
phantasy  conjures  into  being,  has  veritable  flesh  and  bones.  But  mistakes  like  these,  so  far 
from  proving  that  what  we  know  has  no  existence,  demonstrate  precisely  the  opposite.  For 
how  could  we  mistake  one  object  for  another,  if  the  first  object  did  not  exist  and  were  not 
known  to  be  ? 

We  do  not  err  in  not  knowing  something,  but  in  mittaking  it  for  something  which  it  is 
not.     We  do  not  err  as  to  that  the  being  is,  but  as  to  what  it  is..    We  do  not  err  as  to  its 
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igaess  or  entity,  but  as  to  its  relations.    When  being  is  used  in  this  generic  sense,  truth  and 
r  are  only  possible  with  respect  to  relations,  as  explained  hereafter. 

This  point  being  established,  we  observe : 

§  49.   6.  In  knowing,  we  apprehend  not  only  that  objects 

^eiT  reia-    exist,  but  also  that  they  exist  in  certain  relations  to  other 

objects,  one  or  more.    Hence  it  is  essential  to  the  definition 

Diowledge  not  only  that  we  know  objects  as  existing,  but  that  we 

w  them  as  related.     We  cannot  know  even  two  thought-objects  as 

tg,  without  also  knowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other.    We  cannot 

ce  two  leaves,  without  knowing  that  they  are  alike  or  unlike  in  form, 

ace,  or  color.    We  cannot  observe  two  occurrences  without  referring 

a  to  the  same  or  different  causes,  etc.,  etc.    The  variety  of  relations  is 

too  great  to  be  enumerated  here.    We  desire  only  to  call  attention  to  the 

general  truth,  that  a  relation  is  discerned  in  every  act  of  knowledge. 

To  this  assertion  several  objections  may  ariae.  It^  may  be  admitted  that  we 
^^^  discern  relations  in  many  acts  of  knowledge,  but  not  in  alL    Least  of  all, 

it  iflay  be  contended,  does  it  enter  into  the  conception  of  knowledge  that  we 
should  know  some  relation.  It  may  be  uiged  that  the  logicians  distinguish 
rimple-apprehension  from  judgment — 8imple-<apprehen8ion  being  defined  as  the  cognition  of 
an  object,  and  judgment  as  the  pronouncing  that  one  object  is  in  some  relation  to  another.  To 
this  it  is  soffident  to  say,  that  these  same  logicians  usually  distinguish  the  objects  of  simple- 
apprehendon  into  complex  and  incomplex,  the  one  being  one  or  many  objects  as  apprehended 
without,  and  the  other  the  same  as  apprehended  with,  or  in  some  reUtion ;  showing  by  their 
very  definition  that  simple-apprehension  sometimes  admits  relatione  . 

It  may  be  urged  still  ftirther,  that  many  psychologists  have  distinguished  knowledge  as 
perception,  consciousnesss,  memory,  and  imagination,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  judgment  or 
thought  on  the  other ;  the  first  dass  of  acts  giving  being  of  diiferent  kinds,  or  the  matter  of 
knowledge,  and  the  second  class  giving  its  forms  or  relations. 

On  the  other  hand  the  most  aouie  and  difloeming  have  not  ikiled  t6  see  and  to  oonibei 
The  tmih  ad-  that  judgment,  oven  though  it  Ia  distinguished  from  the  lower  kinds  of  knowledge,  must 
mitted  dsreetly  accompany  them  alL  Dr.  Thomas  Reld  obeervee,  **  In  peisons  come  to  years  of  onder^ 
and  mdirectly.       standing,  judgment  necessarily  accompanies  all  sensation,  perception  by  the  senses,  coo.- 

scionsnesB  and  memory,  but  not  conception."  This  denial  of  judgment  to  conception 
[the  simple-apprebension  of  the  logician]  is  qualified  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  a  foot-note,  thus :  *'  In  so 
far  as  there  can  be  oonsdousnees,  there  must  be  judgment^*— J7am»7ton'«  ed.  qf  Re%d?»  Work»y  p.  414.  Bpdd  oIh 
senres  again:**  The  first  operation  [simplo-approhension]  may  be  exercised  without  the  other  two  [via.  judg- 
ment and  reasoning].  It  is  on  that  account  called  simple-apprehension,  that  is  apprehension  unaccompanied 
with  any  judgment  about  the  thing  apprehended.**  Upon  this  Hamilton  remarks  in  another  foot-note : 
**  This  is  not  oozrect ;  apprehension  is  as  impossible  without  judgment  as  judgment  is  impossible  without  ap- 
prehension. The  approhenaion  of  a  thing  or  notion  is  only  reallaed  in  the  mental  afflimation  that  the 
coMtfit  ideally  exists,  and  this  affirmation  is  a  judgment.  In  fax^  all  consciousness  supposes  a  judgment,  as 
all  oonsdnnsnes  supposes  a  discrimination." —JBTam.  Btid^  p.  2 13.  And  yet  Hamilton,  notwithstanding  the 
nbtlety  of  these  eriticisras,  and  the  frequency  of  the  concessions  which  they  contain,  when  he  comes  to  define 
the  SlabonktiTe  Faculty,  JfctXeefam,  20,  expressly  calls  it  the  Faculty  of  Relations,  committing  precisely 
the  same  orenight  into  which  Reid  had  fiillen  with  respect  to  judgmeni  both  in  the  conception  and  the  def- 
iaitioQ  of  the  faculty.  Eren  Kant  himself;  who  would  seem  to  remand  all  knowledge  of  relations  to  the 
ondflrataoding,  and  deny  it  to  sense  and  consdouanesi,  yet  concedes  that  these  two  last  have  their  necessary 
fcnoa  of  «paoe,time,  and  self,— space  and  time  being  the  forms  of  the  sensitivity,  and  the  synthetic  unity 
of  appexeeptlon  being  acknowledged  in  every  act  of  actual  knowledge.  But  these  fbzms  involve  relations 
of  time  and  space  when  applied  to  the  objects  known. 
5 
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It  may  also  be  urged  that^  althoagfa  it  may  be  tarae  that  wbeneyer  two  objects 
Ko  oinects  with-  are  known  by  a  single  act,  they  must  be  known  in  relation,  yet  it  is  not  bo 
out  rdatioM.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  jg  ^^^^  q£  ^^  ^^  observe,  that  it  is  impossible  that  an 
object  should  be  known  mngly  and  apart  from  erery  other.  A  single  object 
must  be  known  by  some  agent,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  that  agent  unless  the  object  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  agent^  and  from  his  act  in  knowing :  but  to  be  distinguished  is  to  be  appro. 
hended  in  the  relation  of  diversity.  The  attention,  It  is  true,  may  not  be  strongly  fixed  on  the 
relation — ^it  may  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  the  object ;  but  the  diversity  cannot  be  unknown. 

But  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  supposable  as  a  single  object.  There  is  absolutely  no 
such  thing  actually  existent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind.  Every  object  or  event  so- 
called  in  nature,  eveiy  single  state  of  mind,  will  be  acknowledged,  when  thought  of,  to  be 
complex,  and  to  resolve  itself  before  the  attentive  eye  into  many  separable  elements  existing 
in  relations  to  each  other,  and  held  together  as  one  thing  by  the  cementing  force  of  these 
bonda  An  apple,  an  orange,  a  pebble,  nay,  even  a  grain  of  sand,  conmsts  of  parts  not  a  few, 
united  into  one  perceived  whole.  A  mental  state,  however  simple,  is  in  its  essential 
nature  complex,  to  say  nothing  of  the  special  relations  of  time  and  quality  which  distinguish  it 
from  every  other. 

Besides,  the  so-called  angle  objects,  though  complex  in  reality,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  known 
or  thought  of  apart  from  one  another.  They  are  almost  universally  known  in  some  compan- 
ionship involving  a  relation. 

When  it  is  said  that  In  every  act  of  knowledge  we  not  only  a^rehend  that  objects  exist,  but  that  tiiey 
exist  in  some  relation,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  objects  are  first  known  to  be,  and  afterwaids  known  in 
their  relatdons,  but  rather  that  when  they  are  known  to  be,  they  are  also  known  as  related. 

Least  of  all  is  it  true  that  objects  are  first  known  apart,  and  then  are  brought  together 
Existence  not  jn  ordw  that  they  may  be  discerned  as  related.  Nothing  can  be  fitrther  from  the  truth.- 
apart  from  rela-  ^he  object  given  is  always  complex.  On  knowing  it,  we  look  at  it  apart  or  in  its  ele- 
wna,  ments,  and  at  the  same  time  view  or  combine  these  elements  together.    The  Iningiag 

together  Is  involved  in  the  taking  apart  The  discerning  the  parts  is  connected  with 
uniting  into  a  whole.  Thus,  in  the  example  already  given  of  a  mental  state,  we  find  it  to  be  complex  a 
the  two-fold  relation  which  the  operation  bears  to  tihe  agent  and  the  object.  We  do  not  find  these  related 
elements  apart,  but  bound  together  in  the  one  mental  activity.  We  do  not  bring  them  together,  bat  thej 
are  together,  when  we  separate  and  afterwards  re-unite  them.  Again,  we  find  apart  or  separate  in  nature, 
a  hundred  men,  and  we  unite  them  into  one  as  a  group  or  line.  We  both  separate  in  thought  what  nature 
unites  in  fact,  and  unite  in  thought  what  nature  in  fkot  dlvidea  • 

If  knowledge  in  its  very  nature  involves  the  apprehension  of  beings  as  related,  or  of  beings  in  their 
relations,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  knowledge  must  be  what  is  called  relative  knowledge.  Seiative^  u 
contrasted  with  ahiduU  knowledge,  means  something  very  diflferent  firom  the  knowledge  of  beings  and  thdr 
relations,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  beings.  Absolute  knowledge  is  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations,  or  rather  it  is  a  complete  and  independent  knowledge  of  all  possible  and  zeal 
relations,   ff  688,  696. 

But  what  is  a  relation  ?  It  is  natural  to  ask  this  question,  and  it  may  be  seud  that  an 
answer  is  needed  in  order  that  we  may  understand  what  it  is  to  know.  We  answer,  The  term 
is  one  of  the  most  generic  or  abstract  terms  of  the  language,  and,  like  heinff^  is  incapable  of  a 
definition  by  a  term  more  generic  than  itself.  It  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by  examples  of 
relations  in  the  concrete.  Etymolo^cally,  it  carries  us  back,  for  its  origin,  to  the  act  of  refer- 
ring, or  carrying  back.  To  refer,  is  to  connect  in  thought — ^to  know  or  think  two  objects  as 
united  together.  From  the  act  of  referring,  the  word  passed  over  to  the  cfifcct  wrought  by  the 
act,  to  the  union  effected.  From  this  signification  the  transition  is  natural  to  another— to  that 
conunon  something  in  the  two  objects  by  which  the  mind  can  view  them  as  connected  into 
one.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Jtmdamenium  relationis,  (Of.  Hamilton,  Metaphynes^  App 
V.  0 ;  also  Mill,  Loffie,  B.  L  c.  iii.  §  10.) 

To  determine  what  a  relation  is,  we  must  consult  the  power  of  knowledge  itself,  as  it  is 
manifested  in  its  acts  and  products.  This  question  is  closely  connected  with  other  inquiries; 
as,  How  many  original  relations,  or  fundammta  rdafionis,  are  there,  and  how  are  these 
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applied  ?  To  answer  all  these  inquiries,  we  must  ask  subjectively,  What  are  the  sev^al  rela> 
tiona  under  which  the  mind  connects  the  objects  which  it  knows  ?  and  objectively,  What  are 
the  bonds  under  which  they  are  connected  when  united  by  the  mind*s  activity  ¥  The  intellect 
itedf  answefB  our  questions  by  actually  connecting  objects  in  these  various  ways.  To  ask, 
What  is  it  to  know  ?  is  to  ask  what  the  mind  does  when  it  know&  If  we  find  that,  whenever 
it  performs  this  act,  it  originates  these  relations  and  applies. them  to  bemgs  or  objects,  we  have 
recdyed  the  only  answer  to  our  question  which  we  can  possibly  receive^  or  which  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  or  deare. 

Knowledge  of  §  ^^*  ^*  ^o  know,  involvcs  two  Comprehensive  acts,  each 
jj^yifa^' *ni  ^^  which  corresponds  to  the  other — the  act  of  separation, 
*y°*^*^  or  resolving  objects  as  wholes  into  other  objects  which  com- 

pose them  as  parts,  and  the  act  of  imiting  or  combining  the  parts  into  their 
wholes.  These  acts  are  technically  termed  analysU  and  ayntheais^  and 
they  are  present  in  every  form  and  variety  of  knowledge. 

In  analysiB  the  mind  apprehends  separate  beings  or  entities.  In 
synthesis  it  connects  them  by  some  relation.  Analysis  and  synthesis 
accompany  one  another  in  almost  every  act  of  knowledge.  In  sense- 
perception  the  different  parts  of  material  objects  and  the  objects  them- 
selves, are  first  distinguished  and  then  miited  nnder  relations  of  space  and 
time.  In  consciousness,  they  are  connected  as  coexistent,  successive,  or 
produced  by  the  active  ego.  In  imagination  they  are  separated  and  reunited 
under  these  and  additional  relations.  In  thought,  or  intelligence,  they  are 
again  divided,  to  be  re-combined  as  constituents  of  general  notions  or  con- 
ceptions, of  judgments,  arguments,  inferences,  and  systems.  Thought,  too, 
tends  from  lower  and  narrower  imities  to  those  which  are  higher  and 
broader,  bringing,  if  it  may,  all  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  common 
properties,  powers,  laws,  and  ends. 

owecta  and  ro-  §  ^^"  ^  '^^  objects  which  the  mind  cognizes,  and  the  rela- 
i!£^TOi£mL°^  tions  under  which  they  are  known,  are  diverse  in  kind  as 
well  as  numerous  in  quantity.  There  are  objects  mental  and 
objects  material,  and  also  the  constituent  elements  of  each.  Among  mate- 
rial objects,  there  are  the  countless  varieties  of  things,  and  their  manifold 
sensible  elements  or  qualities.  Among  mental  objects,  there  are  different 
spiritual  states,  as  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  with  all  their  possible 
subordinate  varieties.  Of  relations,  there  are  relations  of  diversity,  of 
similarity,  of  number,  of  time,  of  space,  of  cause,  of  design,  etc.,  etc. 
This  variety  of  objects  and  relations  is  discerned  by  the  mind's  own 
power  to  know ;  and  the  capacity  directly  to  discern  these  original  differ- 
ences in  both  objects  and  relations  is  an  original  and  necessary  property 
of  the  £Eiculty  of  knowledge. 

To  these  propositions  almost  every  person  will  at  first  give  unquestionmg  assent.  On 
second  thought,  thtf  question  might  arise  whether  heingneaa  must  not  be  the  same  in  every 
thing  known ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  it  be  possible  that,  so  far  as  these  are  beings,  there  should 
be  different  kinds  of  beings  ?    This  question  may  be  answered  by  another,  whether  relation. 
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ship,  or  relatableneas,  is  not  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  it  is  and  is  known  ?  and,  if  so,  how  is  il 
possible  that  there  should  be  several  kinds  of  it  f  It  should  not  be  forgotten  nor  overiooked 
that  both  conceptions  are  generic,  and  denote  abslraeta,  which  admit,  in  the  concrete,  diyenity 
of  kinds  or  species.    (C£  §  891.) 

When  is  the  ro-  §  ^^'  ^'  "^^^  process  OF  act  of  knowledge  is  complete  when 
COM  of  knowi-    it  is  matured  into  a  product,  and  the  product  itself  becomes 

edge  complete  T  • 

an  object  to  the  mind's  future  knowing.  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  a  mental  state  becomes  such  a  product ;  at  other  times  some  one 
element  of  a  single  mental  state  is  detached  from  the  act  that  produced  it, 
and  becomes  endowed,  so  to  speak,  with  a  separate  life.  This  product,  so 
far  as  it  exists,  exists  as  a  mental  transcript  or  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal, whether  that  original  were  a  mbject-object  or  an  object-object^  and  is 
capable  of  being  recalled,  and  of  itself  recalling  the  original,  whether  ii 
were  material  or  spiritual 

The  term  product  must  of  course  be  interpreted  by  the  nature  of  the  producing  act.  The 
producing  act  is,  as  has  been  already  defined,  an  act  or  operation  of  apprehending  being,  in  i 
relation  or  in  relations.  When  a  being  or  object— one  or  more — is  so  apprehended  as  to  he 
recalled,  then  does  it  become  a  product  or  an  acquisition  in  the  sense  intended.  The  product 
of  the  knowing  operation  is  an  object  as  known  to  be.  That  a  certain  energy  of  the  operatioi 
is  essential  to  this  consequence  or  effect,  is  attested  by  experience.  How  it  is  possible  to  sep 
arate  a  part  of  a  mental  state  so  as  to  make  of  this,  and  this  alone,  a  retainable  or  represent 
able  product,  will  be  ezpluned  hereafter. 

The  power  of  producing  such  reproducible  and  permanent  results  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  and  the  utility  of  the  act  of  knowing.  It  is  so 
essential,  that  upon  it  depend  the  simplest  acts  of  the  memory  and  the 
imagination,  without  which  the  mind  would  be  limited  to  the  transient 
present,  and  could  neither  gather  instruction  from  the  past,  nor  apply  wis- 
dom to  the  future.  The  higher  processes  by  which  man  explains  the  pow- 
ers and  laws  of  nature  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  capacity 
to  use  these  powers  and  to  apply  these  laws  in  any  practical  service  would 
be  excluded  altogether. 

The  knowledge  which  is  thus  separated  from  the  original  activity  is 
called  representative  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the  original  act  of 
acquiring,  and  mediate  or  represented  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the 
original  objects  known.  The  objects  thus  provided  are  called  acquired  or 
positive  knowledge.  The  power  to  acquire,  L  e.  so  to  know*  as  to  provide 
such  objects,  is  clearly  distinguishable  in  thought  from  the  power  to  know. 
In  fact,  the  power  to  acquire,  depends  on  the  perfection  and  energy  with 
which  we  know. 

In  all  activity,  it  i«  not  easy  to  separate,  by  relations  of  time  or  by  oonsdons  notioe,  the  piodadng  act 
from  the  produced  effect  The  doing  becomes  a  dMd,  the  eauMaUon  an  ^ed,  by  transitions,  the  lines  and 
shadings  of  vhich  cannot  be  always  ahaxply  drawn.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  all  menial  aotlTity  and 
production.  We  need  not  be  embanassed  by  this  plain  &ct  of  experience,  or  by  the  distinctionB  irhuh  it 
involToa  We  are  consdooa  that  we  perodre  a  picture  or  a  countenance.  We  are  as  well  awaie  that  we 
aiterwords  recall  what  we  hare  seen.   That  which  we  recall,  is  the  product  of  our  intellectual  activity. 
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The  amilysia  of  the  product  enables  xu  to  nnderetand  and  explain  the  elements  and  agencies  which 
make  up  the  prooees.  The  product  is  enshrined  in  language,  and  made  visible  and  tangible  in  action 
Very  often  its  existence  is  forced  upon  the  attention  by  its  prominence  in  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  &ittu 
and  maimets  of  the  xaoe.    Hence  the  study  of  all  these  is  often  a  most  important  aid  to  psychology. 

8  63.    10.  The  same  act  of  knowledge,  with  similar  obiectivo 

The.act  divene    «      ...  ,  r  a       u^  4.  i 

m  Its  energy,  conditions,  may  be  performed  with  greater  or  less  energy. 
This  greater  or  less  energy  in  the  operation  of  knowing  is 
called  attention  ;  which  word,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  is  another  term 
for  tension  or  effort,  and  was  doubtless  first  transferred  to  the  spiritual 
operation  from  the  strained  condition  of  the  part  or  whole  of  the  bodily 
organism,  which  accompanies  or  follows  such  effort.  This  effort  is  mani- 
fested in  the  more  or  less  exclusive  and  complete  occupation  of  the  know- 
ing power  by  the  object  or  relation  that  is  to  be  known.  This  greater  or 
less  effort  of  attention  is  followed  by  the  greater  or  less  distinctness,  vivid- 
ness, and  completeness  in  the  objects  apprehended,  and  in  the  objects 
retained  among  the  mind's  permanent  possessions,  as  also  by  a  greater  or 
less  facility  in  exercising  a  similar  activity  a  second  time. 

This  energy  of  attention  may  be  directed  somedmes  to  more  and  sometimes  to  fewer  of 
the  parts  of  an  object,  or  of  the  constituting  elements  of  a  mental  state.  For  example,  when 
I  look  at  a  house,  a  horse,  or  a  tree,  I  may  be  so  absorbed  with  the  color  as  to  neglect  the 
fonn  and  dimensions  of  each ;  or  my  attention  may  be  equally  divided  between  form,  dunen- 
^ooa,  and  color ;  or  I  may  be  so  occupied  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  material  object,  as 
to  neglect  iny  own  subjectiye  condition,  whether  psychical  or  corporeal ;  or  (as  rarely  happens) 
I  may  bestow  my  attention  equally  on  both  conjoined.  The  part  or  the  whole  which  is  thus 
attended  to,  is  more  likely  to  be  separated  from  its  accompaniments  and  retained  for  future  use. 

§  54.  11.  Some  beings  and  relations  arc  discerned  by  the 
more  easily  dis-  mind  With  far  greater  ease  than  others.  To  know,  is,  as  has 
m?  ^       been  stated  already,  an  act  of  an  individual  being,  and  an 

act  which  admits  greater  or  less  energy  of  attention.  Now,  to  hold  the 
mind  to  certain  classes  of  objects  and  relations,  is  comparatively  easy, 
requires  little  or  no  exertion,  and  is  accomplished  with  spontaneous  facility. 
To  know  so  as  to  master  an  unfamiliar  object,  always  involves  effort  at  the 
first ;  and  a  ready  facility  can  only  be  attained  by  frequent  repetition. 

Why  or  how  this  is  so,  we  need  not  here  explain.  The  causes  are  partly  logical,  partly 
psychological ;  i.  «.,  partly  explicable  by  the  nature  and  mutual  relatioos  of  the  objects  known, 
and  partlj  explicable  by  the  emotional  or  active  susceptibilities.  The  greater  ease  or  difficulty  of 
applying  the  attention  to  different  classes  of  objects,  and  for  this  reason,  of  knowing  them  with 
more  or  less  complete  success,  can  be  very  largely  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
appetites,  denrea,  etc.,  render  possible  a  greater  or  less  interest  in  these  diverse  objects.  But 
vhv  a  greater  or  less  interest  should  be  spontaneously  awakened  in  one  rather  than  in  another 
in  Its  turn,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ordinances  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  man. 
The  fact  is  known  by  universal  experience,  and  is  attested  by  universal  observation.  It  is 
natonl,  and  soon  becomes  easy  to  all  men  to  attend  to  material  objects,  up  to  a  certain  degree 
of  minuteness.  It  is  comparatively  difficult  and  unnatural  to  consider  closely  the  experiences 
and  processes  of  the  soul.  It  is  easy  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  length  and  breadth  of 
two  corporeal  objects.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  apprehend  the  parts  and  relations  of  a  mathemat- 
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ical  theorem  or  of  a  logical  aigument.  The  easier  and  more  natural  processes  are  performed 
by  all  men.  The  more  difficult  and  less  natural  are  reserved  for  the  few.  For  facility  ia  the 
one,  that  education  which  nature  furnishes  to  all,  is  amply  sufficient.  For  skill  and  readiness  in 
the  other,  special  discipline  and  culture,  literally  great  pains-taking,  are  requisite. 

int«iiectuai  de-  §  ^^*  ^^'  '^^^  general  fact  or  law  of  the  intellectual  consti- 
^^^^Smio^cJo^  tution  explains  the  nature  of  intellectual  development  and 
der.  the  possibility  of  intellectual  growth.    The  easier  and  spon- 

taneous processes  are  first  performed,  and  are  therefore  the  earliest  per- 
fected and  matured.  The  more  difficult  and  artificial  are  exercised  next  in 
order ;  and  readiness  and  skill  in  using  them  is  reached  at  a  later  period. 
The  powers  of  sense  and  outward  observation  are  first  developed,  next 
those  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  last  of  all,  those  of  reflection, 
thought,  and  reason. 

As  it  is  with  the  intellectual  processes,  so  is  it  with  their  products. 
We  have  seen  how  the  products  are  related  to  the  processes ;  that  as  the 
mental  processes  are  employed  and  perfected  with  energetic  attention,  so 
the  mental  products  are  evolved  in  completed  perfection,  as  naturally  and 
as  certainly  as  the  ripe  fruit  or  perfected  seed  drops  from  the  plant  or  tree 
which  has  rightly  elaborated  its  secret  processes.  It  follows,  that,  as  the 
powers  have  to  each  other  a  relation  of  natural  succession  and  of  neces- 
sary evolution,  so  their  products  are  related  in  an  order  of  mutual  depend- 
ence and  connection,  one  looking  back  and  the  other  forward.  Objects  of 
the  memory  and  the  imagination  have  no  meaning  and  no  reality,  except 
as  they  presuppose  and  require  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  Gen- 
eral conceptions  and  universal  truths  have  no  import  except  as  they  can  be 
applied  to,  and  be  illustrated  by,  individual  beings  or  events,  as  observed, 
remembered,  and  imagined.  In  this  way  there  comes  to  be  an  organic 
connection  among  the  products  of  the  intellect,  corresponding  to  the 
organic  relations  of  the  several  processes  out  of  which  they  grow.  This 
relation,  as  it  depends  on  the  development  of  the  soul  itself,  is  called 
psychological  /  as  it  implies  antecedence  and  subsequence  of  time,  it  is 
called  chronologicaL  Both  these  terms  are  indifferently  applied  to  the 
subjective  processes  and  the  objective  results ;  but  as  the  former  is  promi 
ncnt  to  the  attention,  it  is  more  frequently  used. 

The  logical  reia-    §  ^^*    ^^'  Bcsides  the  psychological  or  chronological  rela- 
i^d  ^roSuSf^    *^^°  ^^  ^^®  powers  and  products  to  one  another,  there  is  still 
another,  which  is  more  important  and  fundamental,  and  that 
is  their  philosophical  or  logical  relation. 

We  use  one  kind  of  knowing  to  supplement  another,  and  often  not 
only  to  assist  and  supplement,  but  even  to  correct  its  operations  and 
results.  Thus  we  reason  to  conclusions  which  we  cannot  observe  by  the 
senses  or  experience  in  consciousness.  We  infer  results  which  we  cannot 
try  by  experiment,  and  we  predict  them  before  it  is  time  for  them  to  occur. 
We  correct  rash  conclusions,  by  looking  at  piinciples  and  laws.    We  deny 
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assertions,  however  confident,  by  employing  argnments.    We  question  so* 
called  facts  because  tbey  do  not  sqaare  witb  an  established  theory. 

§  67.  We  set  up  a  broad  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
phikw^cBi  knowledge,  calling  the  one  empirical  and  the  other  philo- 
sophical, the  one,  knowledge  by  observation,  and  the  other, 
knowledge  by  principles  or  reasons.  We  should  remember,  when  we 
make  this  distinction,  that  in  the  two  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  mind 
which  knows ;  that  the  same  intellect  observes  and  reasons  upon  the  same 
subject-matter.  It  follows  that  the  same  mind  uses  two  ways  or  processed 
of  knowing,  and  that  these  assist  and  correct  each  other.  There  must, 
then,  be  a  relation  of  dependence  between  the  two.  The  one  must  be 
subject  to  the  other,  in  the  mind's  own  judgment,  and  according  to  the 
or^Unances  of  the  mind's  own  constitution.  In  other  words,  the  mind  that 
observes,  knows  that,  by  thinking,  it  can  correct  and  aid  its  own  observ- 
ing, and  that  the  one  method  of  knowing  has  a  certain  authority  over  the 
other.  Not  that  the  one  can  take  place  without  the  other,  or  that  the  one  \ 
can  take  place  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  other.  This  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts  ^f  the  mind's  own  development  It  is  refuted  by  the  psycho- 
logical relation  of  the  two  processes  which  we  have  just  considered.  But 
while  one  is  psychologically  necessary  to  the  other,  and  involved  in  the 
other,  the  one  is  subordinated  to  the  other  in  importance  and  trustwor- 
thiness 

Thus,  when  we  analyze  a  substance,  wo  determine  the  qualities  that  are  common  to  its 
class,  and  so  are  enabled  to  define  a  general  conception,  by  resolving  it  into  its  constituent  or 
necessary  elements.  We  account  for  or  explain  a  phenomenon  which  we  obserre,  or  a  fact 
of  which  we  hear,  by  referring  to  the  causes  or  forces  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  these  very 
causes  or  forces  we  interpret  still  further  by  the  laws  according  to  which  they  act ;  or  we  round 
off  and  complete  the  explanation  by  stating  the  adaptations  to  an  end  or  assumed  design. 

In  all  these  cases  we  assume  that,  to  know  by  generalizing,  by  classifying,  by  defining, 
and  by  assigning  causes  and  laws,  is  a  more  complete,  a  more  satisfying,  and  a  more  trust- 
worthy method  of  knowing,  than  to  know  by  observation,  by  memory,  or  by  testimony. 

As  there  is  an  organic  relation  between  these  two  methods  of  know- 
ing, there  is  a  corresponding  relation  between  their  products.  This  is  the 
relation  of  logical  dependence  or  of  rational  connection.  One  conception 
is  subordinate  to  another,  as  a  species  to  a  genus ;  or  one  is  a  property  or 
attribute  of  another,  as  a  quality  of  a  substance ;  or  one  is  contained  in 
another,  .as  an  element  in  its  definition ;  or  is  given  as  a  reason  for  another, 
as  a  proof  for  an  assertion,  a  premise  for  a  conclusion,  a  datum  for  an 
ioduction,  or  a  means  to  an  end.  Many  conceptions  and  truths  are  also 
capable  of  being  united  in  mutual  relations  of  classification  and  explana- 
tion, as  constituents  of  a  system.  All  these  are  examples  of  logical  rela- 
tions in  mental  products. 

The  logical  relations  of  the  products  grow  out  of  the  philosophical  dependence  of  the 
processes  from  which  the  products  are  evolved.    But  inasmuch  as  the  products  are  expressed 
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in  language,  and  are  made  objective  to  tbe  mind,  their  logical  and  objective  relations  are  moi^ 
striking  and  prominent  than  the  subordination  of  the  acts  of  knowledge  to  one  another  when 
psychologically  considered.  In  other  words,  the  authority  of  logical  or  philosophical  concep. 
tions  and  relations  is  in  the  last  analysis  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  rational  as  coii' 
trasted  with  the  empirical  faculties.  But  there  is  tliis  peculiarity  in  the  rational  faculty,  that  it 
asserts  for  itself  intellectual  authority  over  the  lower  powers,  by  asserting  for  its  products,  the 
place  of  criteria,  rules,  reasons,  and  principles  for  the  products  of  the  lower.  Hence  the 
objective  or  logical  relations  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  psychological  and  subjective. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  one  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  made  tbe 
Judge  over  another,  and  especially  whether  one  species — the  rational — can  be  applied  or  sub- 
stituted for  the  empirical,  or  observing ;  whether,  for  example,  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to  giTe 
reasons  for  trusting  our  sense-perceptions  or  our  acts  of  memory.  We  have  already  said  that 
this  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  required ;  because,  in  order  to  reason,  we  must  first  (t.  f., 
by  psychological  necessity)  perceive  and  remember.  But  we  may  confirm  our  sense^rcep- 
tions  and  memories  by  logical  or  philosophical  grounds.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
what  we  confirm  or  overthrow  in  the  sense-perception  or  memory  is  not  the  empirical,  but  tbe 
logical  element ;  not  tbe  observation,  but  the  inference ;  not  the  being,  but  the  inferred  rela- 
tion ;  not  that  something  is,  but  the  what  or  the  how  or  the  irAy  it  is. 

§  68.  14.  The  psychological  and  logical  order  do  not  always 
do  not  always  agree.  The  order  of  intellectual  growth  and  rf  psycho- 
**™°  ®*  logical  development  does  not  coincide  with  the  order  of 

logical  dependence  and  of  philosophical  arrangement.  That  which  is  last 
in  actual  attainment,  is  first  in  logical  importance.  The  truths  and  rela- 
tions which  the  mind  is  the  latest  and  the  slowest  to  develop  and  assent 
to,  may  be  those  which  are  fundamental  to  its  philosophical  system.  The 
propositions  which  are  found  as  the  results  of  its  severest  toil  and  the 
fruits  of  its  highest  discipline,  when  found,  are  made  the  principles,  the 
starting-points,  the  beginnings  of  its  reasonings  and  its  investigations. 
Hence  it  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that  what  is  psychologically  last,  is 
first  in  logic  and  in  reason. 

§  59.  16.  When  the  mind  has  attained  the  command  of  its 
o?k^wSi**"^    higher  faculties,  and  developed  the  familiar  principles  and 

rules  which  they  assume,  it  applies  them  to  a  double  use,  of 
explaining  and  testing  its  lower  faculties  and  knowledges,  and  of  trying 
and  judging  the  power  of  thought  itself.  Its  final  act  is  to  apply  them 
in  judging  the  mind  itself,  and  preeminently  its  higher  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  their  trustworthiness  and  examining  their  authority. 
It  challenges  the  thinking  power,  asking  what  are  the  laws  of  its  acting, 
and  what  the  authority  of  its  results.  It  inquires  what  are  the  principles 
which  it  assumes,  the  relations  which  are  ultimate  and  unquestioned  as 
the  objects  and  means  of  its  knowing.  After  questioning  every  other 
agent  in  the  universe,  and  judging  of  its  workings,  it  turns  its  scrutiny  in 
upon  itself,  to  test  the  processes  by  which  it  knows,  and  even  tbe  very 
rules  and  principles  which  it  imposes  upon  eveiy  thing  besides,  and  even 
npon  itself. 

This  is  the  critical  or  the  speculative  stage  of  the  soul's  development 
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WheD  it  has  reached  this  stage  of  its  history,  it  has  completed  the  circle 
of  activity  for  which  its  constitution  provides.  It  has  performed  every 
variety  of  operation  or  function  which  is  possihle  to  a  knowing  being. 

§  60.  The  consideration  of  the  three  orders  of  progress  which  have  beec 
leotnal  deveU  explained  in  the  acts  and  products  of  the  mind,  viz.,  the  psychological,  th« 
KTOirthf  *  *^*  logical,  jmd  the  critical,  enables  us  to  trace  more  satisfactorily  the  growth  of 
the  mind  through  the  stages  of  its  normal  and  complete  development.  This 
development  begins  to  be  made  manifest  with  the  beginnings  of  attention.  Before  this,  its 
activities  are,  as  it  were,  rudimental  only.  There  is  the  feeble  and  confused  experience  of 
pleasurable  and  punful  sensations,  blind  instincts  impelling  to  movements  as  aimless ;  but  no 
definite  experience  of  good  or  evil,  and  no  distinct  knowledge  even  of  the  simplest  objects. 
Of  this  state,  memory  preserves  no  recollection,  and  concerning  it,  imagination  has  no  materials 
out  of  which  to  shape  an  image  or  conception.  From  this  condition  the  mind  awakes  when 
some  object  attracts  and  holds  its  attention.  The  infant's  power  to  know  begins  to  be  devel- 
oped when  it  begins  to  attend.  The  idiot  is  awakened  from  its  imbruted  life  by  the  patient 
appliances  which  invention,  stimulated  by  love,  employs  to  fix  the  eye  and  hold  the  mind.  As 
soon  as  the  idiot  and  the  infiuit  begin  to  notice,  the  vacant  countenance  for  the  first  time 
assumes  the  expression  of  intelligence,  and  is  lighted  with  the  gleaming  dawn  of  intellectual 
activity.  Attention  gives  discrimination,  and  discrimination  implies  objects  discriminated. 
The  first  objects  distinguished  are  objects  of  sense.  It  is  in  the  physical  world  that  the  soul 
lives  for  the  earliest  years  of  its  activity ;  it  is  with  this  world  that  it  is  occupied  and  absorbed. 
The  sensible  objects  that  are  first  mastered  are  those  which  relate  to  its  wants,  and  generally, 
so  far  only  as  they  are  related  to  these  wants ;  first  its  appetites,  then  its  affections  and  desires. 
With  the  discernment  of  these  objects,  in  their  relation  to  these  sensibilities  and  desires, 
begins  also  the  direction  of  the  active  powers  by  intelligence.  The  sensations  and  feelings  are 
referred  to  definite  objects,  they  are  restrained  by  discipline  and  habit,  they  are  fixed  upon  one 
or  another  as  an  aim  or  goal  of  effort  The  will  must  also  come  in,  to  elevate  or  degrade  the 
affections  in  their  moral  life. 

But  though  the  attention  is  at  first  chiefly  occupied  with  sensible  objects,  and  these  promi- 
nentiy  in  their  relations  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  practical  wants,  it  is  not  wholly  neglectful  of 
the  psychical  operations  and  the  psychical  self.  At  a  very  early  period  the  body  is  distinguished 
from  the  Material  world  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  the  soul  begins  to  be  apprehended  as 
diverse  from  the  body,  as  soon  as  the  purely  psychical  emotions,  as  the  love  of  power  and  sym- 
pathy, or  the  irascible  passions,  are  vividly  experienced.  Though  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, as  distinguished  from  the  phenomena  of  sense,  are  not  so  distinctly  attended  to  aa 
to  be  separately  named  or  familiarly  spoken  of,  yet  a  real  apprehension  of  the  soul  as  a  special 
energy,  capable  of  various  psychical  activities  and  the  source  of  most  important  experiences, 
must  very  early  be  combined  with  the  more  forcibly  discriminated  apprehensions  of  sense. 

As  fast  as  the  attention  masters  distinct  objects,  it  must  separate  them  into  separable  ideas 
or  images,  which  are  henceforth  at  the  service  of  the  imagination  and  the  memory.  These 
reappear  in  the  occasional  dream-life  that  begins  to  disturb  what  was  hitherto  the  animal  sleep 
of  the  infant  Memory  begins  to  recall  past  experiences  of  knowledge  and  feeling.  Recog- 
nition finds  old  and  familiar  acquaintances  in  the  objects  seen  a  second  time.  At  a  laUr 
period,  imagination  begins  to  imitate  the  actions  and  occupations  of  older  persons,  and  fur- 
nishes endless  and  varied  playwork  for  childhood,  in  the  busy  constructions  of  the  never- 
wearied  fancy ;  while  it  irradiates  the  emotional  life  with  perpetual  and  inextinguishable  sun. 
shine. 

Slowly,  the  rudiments  of  thinking,  or  the  rational  processes,  begin  to  be  learned  and  prac- 
tised.    The  attention  not  only  discriminates,  but  compares.    As  it  compares,  it  discerns  like- 
I  and  differences  in  qualities  and  relations.    These,  it  thinks  apart  from  the  individual 
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objects  to  which  they  pertun.  It  groups  and  arranges,  under  the  general  conceptions  thus 
formed,  the  individuals  and  species  to  which  thej  belong.  To  these  activities  language  fhr- 
nishes  its  stimulus  and  lends  its  aid.  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  a  limited  language  without 
generalization,  the  infimt  or  chUd  is  forced  to  think,  by  the  multitude  of  words  which  catch  its 
ear  and  force  themselves  upon  its  attention ;  each  representing  the  previous  thmkiug  of  other 
men,  and  even  of  other  generations.  But  generalization  is  at  best  but  a  slow  process,  and  the 
mind  at  first  does  as  little  as  it  can,  entering  into  the  meaning  of  words  only  just  deeply 
enough  to  use  them  as  instruments  of  its  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  classifying  and  arrang. 
ing  the  objects  of  matter  and  of  spirit  only  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  its  immediate  purposes. 

With  classifying,  are  intimately  allied  the  higher  acts  of  tracing  effects  to  causes  and  illos- 
trating  causes  by  effects.  Then,  inductions  are  made  by  interpreting  similar  qualities  and 
causes,  as  exhibited  in  experience  and  elicited  by  experiments.  The  mind  becomes  possessed 
of  principles  and  rules,  which  it  applies  in  deductions  both  to  prove  and  explain.  The  powers 
and  forces  of  matter  and  spirit  begin  to  be  discerned,  as  the  result  of  induction  and  deduction 
combined.  The  relations  of  these  powers  to  their  conditions,  and  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to 
motion,  time,  and  space,  begin  to  be  fixed  and  definitely  stated,  and  the  laws  of  matter  and  of 
spirit  are  ascertained  in  a  wider  or  more  limited  range  and  application.  Science  arranges  all 
beings  and  all  events  into  the  order  of  completed  systems,  by  means  of  all  the  processes  of 
thought ;  and  the  whole  world  of  nature  is  recast  into  a  new  spiritual  structure,  under  the  rela- 
tions by  which  thought  decomposes  and  recombines  its  individual  beings  and  events,  as  pre- 
sented to  observation  under  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  Moreover,  adaptation  and  design 
are  seen  to  shoot  golden  threads  of  light  and  order  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  other- 
wise pale  and  lifeless  system  of  nature,  which  science  reconstructs  out  of  blind  forces  and  fixed 
mechanical  laws.  The  originating  and  intelligent  intellect  of  the  Eternal  Creator  and  Designer 
is  reached,  as  the  first  assumption  and  the  last  result  of  scientific  thought. 

Last  of  all,  thought  turns  back  upon  itself,  and  critically  analyzes  all  its  knowledge,  and  its 
very  power  to  know.  It  inquires  into  and  scrutinizes  its  acquisitions  and  its  assumptions,  and 
challenges  its  own  confidence  in  its  roost  familiar  processes  and  belief.  It  seeks  to  justify  to 
itself  its  acquired  knowledge,  its  science,  and  its  faith,  by  retracing,  under  the  guidance  of 
logical  relations,  every  step  it  has  taken,  and  every  stage  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its 
development  and  growth.  It  analyzes  to  the  utmost  minuteness,  and  abstracts  witli  the  ex- 
tremest  generality,  till  it  would  seem  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  thinking  agent  by  the  keen- 
ness and  refinement  of  its  dissections.  It  lays  bare  the  necessary  assumptions,  the  primary  and 
universal  relations,  which  are  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  all  observation,  in  all  science, 
and  in  all  faith.  It  returns  home  again  from  the  unnatural  course  of  its  speculative  criticism, 
and  the  constrained  attitude  of  its  critical  and  perhaps  sceptical  inquiries,  to  confide  a  second 
time  in  the  knowledge  and  the  faith  which  it  could  not  but  acquire  and  trust  in  its  progressire 
synthesis,  and  which  it  now  has  learned  to  vindicate  by  its  retrogressive  analysis. 

These  critical  and  speculative  processes  of  thought  are  reserved  for  but  few  of  the  race  to 
prosecute.  They  arc,  however,  the  normal  and  the  necessary  consummation  of  the  completed 
growth  of  the  fully  developed  man. 

§  61.  The  consideration  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  intellect  for- 
?^^^'  teU  cSifll  ^^^*^®^  ^^®  ^"^y  *"^®  priMciples  by  which  to  regulate  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
calturo.  lect,  and  to  arrange  the  order  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 

^  should  be  studied. 

The  studies  which  should  be  first  pursued  are  those  which  require  and  discipline  the 
powers  of  observation  and  acquisition,  and  which  involve  imagination  and  memory,  in  coo- 
trast  with  those  which  demand  severe  efforts  and  trained  habits  of  thought  Inasmuch,  also, 
as  material  objects  are  apprehended  and  mastered  in  early  life  with  far  greater  ease  and  suc- 
cess than  the  acts  and  states  of  the  spirit,  objective  and  material  studies  should  have  almost 
the  exclusive  precedence.  The  capacity  of  exact  and  discriminating  perception,  and  of  dear 
and  retentive  memory,  should  be  developed  as  largely  as  possible.    The  imagination,  m  all  its 
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forms,  should  be  directed  and  eleyated — we  do  not  say  stimulated,  because,  in  the  case  of  most 
children,  its  actiyity  is  never-tiring,  whether  they  be  at  study,  work,  or  play. 

We  do  not  say,  cultivate  perception,  memory,  and  fancy,  to  the  exclusion  or  repression 
of  thought,  for  this  is  impossible.  These  powers,  if  exercised  by  human  beings,  must  be 
interpenetrated  by  thought.  If  wisely  cultivated  by  studies  properly  arranged,  they  will  neces^ 
sarily  involve  discrimination,  comparison,  and  explanation.  To  teach  pure  observation,  or  the 
mastery  of  objects  or  words,  without  classification  and  interpretation,  is  to  be  ignorant  even  to 
simple  stupidity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stimulate  the  thought-processes  to  unnatural  and 
prematurely  painful  efforts,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  written  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  intellect.  Even  thought  and  reflection  teach  us  that,  before  the  processes  of 
thought  can  be  applied,  materials  must  be  gathered  in  large  abundance ;  and  to  provide  for 
these,  Nature  has  made  acquisition  and  memory  easy  and  spontaneous  for  childhood,  and  rea- 
soning and  science  diflBcult  and  unnatural. 

The  study  of  language  should  be  prosecuted  in  childhood,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mother-tongue.  In  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  the  methods  by  which  the 
vernacular  is  learned  should  be  followed  as  far  as  is  possible.  Grammar,  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
quired, should  be  simple,  plain,  and  practical.  Its  theories  should  be  kept  in  the  background, 
its  tenninoiogy  and  principles  should  be  the  reverse  of  the  abstract  The  contrasts  and  com- 
parisons involved  between  the  strange  and  the  familiar,  will  stimulate  and  guide  to  the  first 
beginnings  of  reflective  grammar.  The  memory  for  words  should  be  exercised  and  stimulated. 
Choice  tales,  poems — narrative  and  lyric,  should  be  learned  for  recitation.  Natural  history  in 
all  its  braDches,  as  contrasted  with  the  sciences  of  nature  or  scientific  physics,  should  be  mas- 
tered with  the  objects  before  the  eye — ^flowers,  minerals,  shells,  birds,  and  beasts.  These 
studies  should  all  be  mastered  in  the  springtime  of  life,  when  the  tastes  are  simple,  the  heart 
is  fresh,  and  the  eye  is  sharp  and  clear.  The  facts  of  history  and  geography  should  be  fixed 
by  repetition  and  stored  away  in  order. 

But  science  of  every  kind,  whether  of  language,  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  or  of  God,  a$ 
teienee,  should  not  be  prematurely  taught  For  the  consequence  is,  either  disgust  and  hostility 
to  all  study  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  superficial  thinking,  presumptuous  conceit,  and, 
worst  of  all,  sated  curiosity. 

The  law  of  intellectual  progress  involves  effort  and  discipline  severely  imposed  and  con 
fltAndy  maintained,  but  the  effort  and  discipline  should  follow  the  guidance  of  nature. 

PrincipicBof  §  ^^'  "^^  Consideration  of  the  nature  and  the  development 
p(^J?JS*°of  the  ^^  loiowledge  teaches  on  what  principles  we  may  divide  the 
mteikct.  powers  of  the  intellect,   and  what  is  the  most  scientific 

ground  of  classifying  them. 

In  assigning  difiTerent  faculties  to  the  intellect,  we  do  not  divide  it  into 
separable  parts  or  organs.  Such  a  division  is  less  conceivable  of  the  soul's 
power  to  know,  than  it  is  of  its  entire  conscious  activity.  When  we  say 
that  the  intellect  has  faculties,  we  mean  only  that  the  soul,  acting  as  the 
intellect,  acts  under  certain  conditions  in  clearly  distinguishable  operations 
and  to  definite  and  determinable  results  or  products.  The  consideration 
of  the  soul's  development  determines  the  conditions  of  these  faculties. 
The  consideration  of  the  logicd  relation  of  the  products  assigns  to  these 
faculties  their  relative  authority  and  importance. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  in  their  succes- 
sion, we  do  not  exclude  the  co-action  of  the  other  so-called  faculties  of  the 
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soul,  as  of  feeling  and  will.    Their  presence  and  agency  have  already  been 
recognized  with  sufficient  prominence. 

Nor  do  we  deny  or  overlook  the  truth,  that  the  several  powers  of  the 
intellect  act  together  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  and  in  both  the 
earlier  and  later  periods  of  its  histoiy  both  aid  and  direct  one  another. 
The  action  of  a  single  power  of  the  intellect  does  not  exclude  the  co-ac- 
tion of  the  other  powers.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  the  energy  of  the  whole  soul  is  so  far  limited  that  one 
psychical  state  is  preeminently  a  state  of  feeling,  another  intellectual,  and 
another  voluntary,  so,  in  the  intellectual  activities,  one  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
dominantly an  act  of  sense  rather  than  an  act  of  memory. 

When  it  is  said  that  one  power,  as  defined,  is,  in  the  order  of  time  and 
growth,  developed  sooner  than  another,  it  is  not  intended  that  each  lower 
power  is  completely  or  largely  matured  before  the  other  and  higher  is 
used  at  all,  or  that  distinctly  traced  boundary  lines  mark  off  the  several 
stages  of  the  mind's  development.  This  would  involve  the  absurdity  of 
teaching  that  the  child  perceives  with  the  senses  for  a  long  time  before  it 
begins  to  remember,  and  that  it  remembers  and  imagines  for  another  long 
period,  before  it  generalizes  and  explains.  What  is  asserted  is,  that  sense 
must  begiu  before  memory  and  thought  are  possible,  and  that,  as  a  power, 
it  is  perfected  before  thought  has  reached  its  consummation. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  fact,  that  many  acts  which  we 
call  acts  of  sense-perception  are  largely  intermingled  with  acts  of  repre- 
sentation and  thought  (§  166).  It  will  also  be  found  to  be  true  that  acts 
of  memory  recall  past  objects  under  the  laws  of  association  which  thought 
makes  possible  (§  268) ;  while  imagination,  in  which  thought  is  not  largely 
conspicuous,  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name  (§  222). 

These  cautions  being  premised,  we  observe  that  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  are  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  order  of  tJieir  development  and 
application^  as  manifested  in  the  character  and  relation  of  their  products. 
Each  faculty  is  distinguished  by  the  conditions  and  results  of  its  acting. 
It  is  shown  to  be  a  peculiar  power,  by  requiring  a  certain  opportunity  or 
means  of  acting,  and  by  producing  ceitain  results. 

We  have  shown  already  that  the  products  or  objects  of  the  mmd's  knowing  are  detennined 
by  the  kind  of  its  acting,  and  grow  out  of  this  acting  as  its  natural  result  The  several 
products  or  objects  of  knowledge  most  clearly  distinguish  the  kinds  and  capacities  of  knowing, 
because  these,  in  a  sense,  are  permanent,  while  the  act  that  produces  them  is  evanescent,  no 
sooner  beginning  than  it  is  done.  The  product  is  preserved  in  language,  and  represented  by 
words  and  propositions.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  several  modes  of  knowing  are  distinguish- 
able from  one  another  in  conscious  experience.  It  is  certain  that  to  each  is  assigned  a  special 
excitement  of  feeling.  The  perceptions  of  sense  give  a  pleasure  or  pain  which  is  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  remembering  and  imagination,  and  all  these  processes  diflTer  in  this  particn- 
lar  from  the  activities  of  thought.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  the  objects  or  products  of  these 
activities  which  furnishes  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  easily  applied  criterion.    These,  with 
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the  88  dearly  recognizable  conditions  of  the  mind's  different  ways  of  acting,  may  be  taken  u 
the  ground  of  our  definition  and  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect 

§  63.  The  leading  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  three :  The 
n^es    enn-  presentotive^  or  observing  faculty ;  t?ie  rqyreaentcUive^  or  ere- 

ative  facfuUy ;  the  thinking^  or  the  generalising  faculty. 
More  briefly,  the  faculty  of  eooperiencey  the  faculty  of  representation^  and 
the  facutty  of  irUeUigence.  Each  of  these  has  its  place  in  the  order  of 
intellectual  growth  and  development.  Each  has  its  appropriate  products 
or  objects.    Each  acts  under  certain  conditions  or  laws. 

Each  of  these  leading  fitculties  is  subdivided  into  subordinate  powers, 
which  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  like  manner  with  their  pri- 
maries. 

§  64.   I.  The  presentative  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  acqui-    . 
Th^TMentaiiTO    sitlou  and  experience,  is  subdivided  into  sense-perception  and    / 

consciousness;   or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  outer    ' 
and  the  inner  sense. 

In  the  order  of  the  mind's  development  these  are  exercised  first  and 
earliest  of  all.  The  intellect  begins  its  activity  with  observing  objects  of 
sense.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  observation  of  the  soul's  inner 
experiences,  prominent  among  which  are  its  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Not  only  is  this  known  to  be  true  in  fact,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  that  any  other  order  should  be  followed.  The  mind  must 
observe  before  it  remembers;  for,  without  something  observed  and  ac- 
quired, nothing  could  be  remembered  or  imagined,  because  there  would 
be  nothing  to  remember  or  imagine. 

The  objects  or  products  with  which  this  power  is  concerned, 
gj^lgj^^    or  which  it  evolves,  are  individual  objects.    In  this  respect 

they  are  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  thought,  which  are 
always  general.  But  this  feature  they  share  with  those  of  memory  and 
imagination,  which  are  also  individual.  From  these  last  they  are  still  further 
distinguished  by  being  presented  for  the  flrst  time ;  hence  the  epithet  jord- 
sentative  is  applied  to  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  known.  This  feature 
is  made  still  more  precise  by  their  relations  in  space  and  in  time.  The 
objects  of  sense  are  fixed  m  space,  being  here^  and  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness are  fixed  as  now  in  time.  These  two  relations  they  share  with  the 
objects  of  no  other  power.  They  are  also  mutually  related  to  one  another, 
the  one  being  an  individualized  non-ego^  the  other  being  a  determinate 
state  of  the  ego. 

The  conditions  to  these  acts  of  knowledge,  as  in  every  kind 
itBoondituma.  of  knowledge,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of  knowl- 
edge itsel£  The  conditions  furnish  the  material — ^in  one 
sense  the  objects — which  the  mind  must  know.  The  acting  of  these  con- 
ditions in  the  production  of  these  objects,  as  has  been  explained  (§  46),  is 
always  presupposed  before  the  mind  can  know.    The  mind's  act  in  know- 
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ing  is  clearly  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  agency  of  the  soul  or  intellect  in 
preparing  the  object. 

The  conditions  of  the  acts  of  sense-knowledge  are  the  existence  of  the 
living  body  in  connection  with  a  sensitive  or  sensational  spirit.  The  two 
Aimish  the  material,  the  occasions,  or  the  objects  on  which  the  mind 
exercises  the  intellectual  act  of  cognition.  Some  of  these  are  bodily, 
some  are  psychical.  Some  of  these  are  known  to  physiology;  others  to 
acoustics  and  optics.  Others  are  wholly  unknown,  as  is  eminently  trae  of 
the  powers  and  relations  of  the  soul  which  respect  the  organized  body. 
But  so  far  as  they  are  knowable,  they  are  appropriately  considered  in 
explaining  the  power  of  sense-knowledge. 

The  condition  which  furnishes  or  constitutes  the  object  for  the  act  of 
consciousness^  is  that  the  soul  should  in  fact  act  or  suffer  in  a  present  and 
individual  state.  Unless  the  soul  is  in  fact  thus  affected,  its  activity  can- 
not be  apprehended  by  consciousness.  Consciousness  takes  heed  of  the 
fact,  f .  e^  of  the  operation,  and  cognizes  that  it  is.  Whence  or  how  it  is 
that  the  soul  furnishes  this  material,  or  how  the  soul  is  able  to  act  in  these 
varied  forms,  it  can  do  little  to  explain.  These  operations  lie  out  of  the 
range  of  consciousness ;  they  are  presupposed  by  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
consciousness  as  well  as  perception  are  largely  concerned  in  the  use  which 
they  make  of  the  objective  conditions  or  material  of  their  knowing,  and 
are  therefore  largely  responsible  for  what  the  soul  knows.  Let  the  exter- 
nal  world  and  the  quick  sensibility  both  conjoin  to  furnish  ample  material 
through  eye  and  ear;  let  the  active  and  eager  soul  exercise  the  most 
varied  forms  of  act  or  affection ;  if  the  conscious  spirit  does  not  attend,  it 
will  fail  to  notice,  and  of  course  will  fail  to  know. 

§  66.  n.  Next  to  the  presentative  comes  the  facuUy  of 
Urefc^J?!"**'   ^^P^^^^<^ion'    That  this  is  developed  second  in  order  of 

growth  and  of  time  to  the  soul's  power  to  acquire  and 
observe,  is  obvious. 

27ie  objects  or  products  of  this  power  are  individual  objects, 
itsobjeoti.  ijjte  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness.    They  differ 

from  them  in  this,  that  they  are  representative  of  them.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  real,  but  mental  objects.  They  are  wrought  or  cre- 
ated by  the  mind  itself,  but  always  with  respect  to  some  real  object  actu- 
ally experienced.  This  is  their  common  characteristic,  that  they  represent 
observed  and  experienced  objects.  They  are  representative;  ».  «.,  they 
present  a  second  time,  and  thus  stand  in  the  place  of,  objects  previously 
known. 

In  representing  these  objects,  the  mind  acts  in  two  ways— as  the  mem- 
ory ;  and  as  the  imagination  or  phantasy ;  and  hence  the  representative 
power  is  divided  into  these  two.  In  memory  it  knows  that  the  mental  oh- 
ject  represents  an  object  previously  known.  In  imagination  it  changes  the 
representative  object  into  another,  which  it  has  never  actually  experienced. 
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According  as  it  changes  the  object  in  more  or  fewer  particnlars,  and  with 
special  applications,  does  the  imagination  receive  different  names. 
Its  conditions-    ^^  Conditions  of  the  representing  power  are,  that  the  sonl 
MBodaikm    of   i^oth  retains  and  reproduces  past  objects  for  the  memory  to 

recognize  and  the  imagination  to  modify.  If  the  soul  refuses 
to  furnish  these  appropriate  objects,  neither  the  memory  nor  the  imaginar 
tion  can  knOw  their  objects.  For  this  reason,  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
retain  and  recaU  is  essential  to  the  power  to  know  these  mental  objects 
when  represented.  Ordinarily  and  properly  these  powers  are  prominently 
considered  in  the  analysis  of  the  representative  faculty.  That  they  are 
ideally  and  ireally  distinguishable  from  one  another  is  obvious.  Hamilton 
distinguishes  three  separate  powers,  viz.,  the  power  to  retain,  the  power  to 
recall,  and  the  power  to  represent  or  re-know.  The  last  only  is  the  purely 
intellectual  capacity,  the  first  two  being  only  the  capacities  acting  out  of 
consciousness,  which  are  analogous  to  the  psycho-physiological  functions 
that  famish  sounds  for  the  ear  and  sights  for  the  eye. 

Concerning  the 'actings  of  this  conditionating  capacity  of  the  soul  we 
know  little  directly,  but  indirectly  we  know  very  much :  that  is,  we  know 
how  we  can  affect  its  actings  by  our  own  conscious  energies  in  acquiring. 
The  relations  and  laws  by  which  acquired  objects  can  be  reproduced  are 
more  obvious  and  better  established  than  almost  any  other  psychological 
truths.  These  are  all  comprehended  under  the  familiar  title  of  the  dSso- 
ciaiion  of  tdeaSy  and  they  very  properly  enter  largely  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  represe^itative  power. 

§  66.  in.  The  power  of  thought  is  developed  last  of  aU  in 
«e%^^d^T^'  the  order  of  the  soul's  evolution  or  growth.  It  is  also  called 
opediaat  of  all.    ^j^^  intelligence,  and  the  rational  faculty. 

This  power  requires  for  its  possible  exercise  some  range  of  observation, 
some  wealth  of  memory,  and  some  creative  activity  of  imagination.  For  its 
effective  energy  and  its  actual  application  it  must  be  preceded  by  many  sepa- 
rate exercises  of  aU  these  functions.  To  the  thorough  and  persistent  use  and 
the  complete  development  of  this  power,  the  soul  is  most  of  all  disinclined ; 
and  therefore  it  disuses  it  in  many  applications,  especially  in  its  higher 
forms,  till  the  experience  of  its  dignity  and  usefulness,  furnishes  motives 
strong  enough  to  constrain  and  discipline  it  to  habitual  and  facile  activity. 
But  though  this  power  is  last  and  reluctantly  developed,  it  surpasses 
all  the  other  kinds  of  knowledge  in  dignity  and  importance.  It  explains 
facts  and  events  by  powers  and  laws.  It  enforces  conclusions  by  premises. 
It  accounts  for  inferences  by  data.  It  lifts  observation  up  to  the  dignity 
of  science,  and  establishes  it  on  the  firm  foundation  of  principles.  It 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  past,  and  to  predict  the  future. 

The  products  of  this  power  are  always  generalized  objects.     ^ 
ito]sodixcts.        They  are  universcUs^  as  contrasted  with  individuals.    This 

difference  distinguishes  this  power  of  the  intellect  widely 
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from  the  two  others.  These  products  are  known  by  various  names,  and  it 
is  chiefly  by  the  commonly  recognized  differences  in  the  names  of  these 
products,  that  the  subordinate  forms  of  the  power  itself  are  known  and 
named.  These  products  are,  the  conc^^  the  ckiss^  the  judgment^  the 
argument^  the  induction^  the  interpretation^  and  the  system.  The  general 
term  comprehending  all  these  products  or  results,  and  presupposmg  all  the 
requisite  processes  or  ways  of  knowing,  is  science^  which  is  used  subjec- 
tively for  the  processes,  and  objectively  for  their  combined  products. 

In  accordance  with  these  distinguishable  products,  the  intellect  is  said 
to  perform  all  the  acts  which  require  the  several  powers  or  faculties  of 
generalizing,  classifying,  judging,  reasoning,  inferring,  explaining,  and 
methodizing  the  individual  objects  given  by  experience.  Hence  the  intel- 
lect is  sometimes  said  to  be  endowed  with  as  many  separate  faculties. 

The  most  obvious  aid  or  instrument  provided  by  Nature  for  farther- 
ing these  processes  and  retaining  their  products,  is  language.  For  Uub 
reason  the  existence  of  language  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
power  of  thought,  and  the  use  of  language  is  regarded  as  the  indication  of 
its  presence  and  exercise. 

The  conditions  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  mate- 
2?SioSS?^""  rials  or  occasions  of  thought  which  experience  furnishes,  are 
relations  discerned  by  the  power  of  thought  itself  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  preparation  of  the  occasions  of  sense-perception  and  con- 
sciousness  by  the  subtle  and  recondite  activity  of  the  soul  itself,  and  the 
occasions  of  memory  and  imagination  through  the  laws  of  association. 
They  are  analogous  so  far  as  that  the  reality  of  thesa  relations  is  an 
assumed  condition  of  these  peculiar  operations ;  and  when  the  mind  cornea 
to  apprehend  them,  it  must  proceed  upon  the  belief  that  they  are  uni- 
versally present  and  incontestably  valid.  In  this  sense  the  mind  itself  pre- 
pares for  itself  these  objects  of  its  own  apprehension.  For  the  service  of 
thought,  all  individual  objects  are  still  further  prepared  by  being  con- 
nected or  bound  together  under  universal  and  necessary  relations  or  cate- 
gories. Such  are  the  relations  of  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect, 
means  and  end.  These  must  be  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  mind,  in 
order  that  a  single  process  of  thought  may  be  performed,  or  a  single 
product  evolved.  Thus  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  is  assumed 
as  real  in  order  to  the  possibility  and  truth  of  the  acts  of  generalizing  and 
of  judgment.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  presupposed  to 
give  meaning  and  force  to  acts  of  reasoning  and  explanation.  The  rela- 
tions of  design  are  the  prefatory  conditions  of  acts  of  induction.  But 
universal  or  generalized  objects  presuppose  the  existence  of  individual 
concepts  and  their  relations,  and  have  no  meaning  except  as  they  are 
related  to  beings  and  phenomena  as  perceived  and  experienced.  To  indi- 
vidual beings  and  events,  space  and  time  relations  are  presupposed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  the  products  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of  space  and 
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time  are  presupposed.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  assume  that  every 
individual  object  stands  connected  .with  other  objects  by  all  these  relations 
before  it  can  proceed  a  step  in  the  various  activities  of  thinking  these 
objects,  by  conceptions,  arguments,  inferences,  etc.  These  relations  are 
said  to  be  A  priori^  for  the  reason  that  they  are  presupposed  in  these 
processes.  They  are  called  intuitions^  primitive  cognitions^  etc.,  etc. 
They  are  said  to  be  universal,  because  applicable  to  every  individual 
object  in  the  way  explained.  They  are  necessary  notions,  because  they 
are  necessarily  applied  by  the  mind  in  all  its  thought-activities,  and  to  all 
t  hought-objects. 

They  are,  however,  no  more  necessary  to  thought  than  they  are  to 
presentation  and  representation.  We  imply  and  suppose  them  as  truly, 
though  not  as  conspicuously,  in  perception  and  consciousness,  in  memory 
and  imagination,  as  we  do  in  classification  and  reasoning.  We  connect 
them  more  directly  with  the  processes  of  intelligence,  because  it  is  not 
till  we  question  or  analyze  these  processes  that  we  are  forced  to  recognize 
their  presence  and  assent  to  their  validity,  as  directly  and  conspicuously 
assumed  in  them  alL 

Moreover,  it  is  by  means  of  the  generalizing  and  the  inductive  pro- 
cesses that  we  discern  and  define  these  categories.  It  is  only  as  we  use 
thought-processes  critically — ^.  6.,  as  we  generalize  and  interpret  our 
own  mental  processes — ^that  we  discover  these  relations  as  everywhere  and 
necessarily  present.  Though  they  are  actually  present,  as  the  conditions 
and  elements  of  all  our  knowing,  it  is  only  by  thought  that  we  discover 
and  demonstrate  their  presence  and  their  application,  as  the  conditions  of 
all  knowledge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  treatment  of  them  is  so 
directly  connected  with  the  analysis  of  thought,  and  that,  when  thought,  in 
its  turn,  is  applied  to  their  analysis,  as  the  explanation  and  vindication  of 
human  knowledge  in  its  processes  and  products,  then  the  intellect  is  said 
to  reach  the  critical  stage  of  its  development.        * 

In  view  of  this  distinction  in  the  thinking  power,  or  the  two 
foSLSffS?^  aspects  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded,  the  power  itself  has 
been  treated  as  twofold,  and  been  subdivided  into  two :  the 
elaborative  faculty^  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the  regulative^  as 
furnishing  the  rules,  or  more  properly  as  prescribing  the  sphere  and  possi- 
bility of  thought.  These  are  named  also  the  dianoetic  and  the  noetic 
faculty.  By  some^ writers  they  are  distinguished  as  the  understanding  and 
reason,  in  a  usage  suggested  by  Kant,  but  deviating  materially  from  his 
own,     Milton  and  others  call  them  the  discursive  and  intuitive  Reason. 

It  is  clear  that  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  power  involves  two  heads 
of  inquiry : 

(1.)  What  are  the  several  processes  of  thought  of  which  the  intellect 
is  capable,  in  the  order  of  their  development,  the  manner  of  their  action, 
their  conditions,  and  their  products?    So  far  as  psychology  prosecutes 
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these  inqniries,  it  considers  them  subjectively  as  processes  of  the  sonL 
When  we  go  further,  and  proceed  to  define  their  products  as  expressed  in 
language,  or  to  derive  rules  for  the  knowing  processes,  or  to  test  the  trust- 
worthiness of  what  is  known,  psychology  passes  over  into  the  service  of 
logic. 

(2.)  What  are  the  ultimate  relations  or- categories  which  thought,  and, 
indeed,  all  knowledge,  presupposes  ?  What  is  the  power  or  process  by 
which  these  categories  are  known?  What  the  time  of  their  develop- 
ment ?  What  the  conditions  of  their  action  ?  What  is  the  authority  and 
trustworthiness  of  these  truths  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  these  intuitions 
to  special  acts  of  knowledge  ?  What  application  can  be  made  of  them  to 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  detection  of  error  ?  Last  of  all,  how  can 
they  be  applied  to  vindicate  man's  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge,  and 
his  very  power  to  know  ? 

All  these  questions,  when  prosecuted  with  reference  to  the  subjective 
power  of  the  soul  to  evolve  and  apply  these  intuitions,  belong  legitimately 
and  necessarily  to  psychology. 

So  far  as  the  intuitions  themselves,  objectively  considered,  are  made 
the  subjects  of  analysis  and  discussion ;  so  far  as  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  the  structure  of  human  knowledge,  are  examined ;  so  far,  in 
short,  as  they  are  made  the  subject  of  ciitical  or  speculative  discussion, 
they  lead  us  within  the  field  of  metaphysics^  ontology,  or  speculative 
philosophy,  for  which,  as  has  been  already  explained,  psychology  is  the 
direct  and  necessary  preparation. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  critical  examination  of  the  mind's 
own  processes,  and  of  the  trustworthiness  of  these  products,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  so-called  intuitions^  or  the  concepts  and  relations  involved  in 
all  human  knowledge,  falls  within  the  province  of  psychology,  and  may 
properly  form  a  distinct  division  in  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  human 
intellect. 

We  divide,  therefore,  our  treatise  into  four  parts,  with  the  following 
titles:  I.  Presentation;  II.  Representation;  HI.  Thought;  IV.  In- 
TumoN.  For  the  explanation  and  justification  of  this  division  we  must 
refer  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  topics 
themselves. 


THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT. 


PART    FIRST. 

PRESENTATION   AND   PRESENTATIVE    KNOWLEDGE. 
CHAPTER    I. 

CONSaOUSNESS — ^NATUEAIi  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

We  begin  with  presentative  knowledge,  and  the  faculties  by  which  man  is  capable  of  acquir- 
ing it.  This  knowledge  has  been  defined  as  concerned  with  objects  which  are  dbrectly 
and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  mind,  as  acquired  for  the  mind's  future  recall  and 
use,  and  as  gained  only  by  actual  experience.  It  is  therefore  called  preaeniaiivey  acquisi- 
tive^ and  experimental  or  empirical.  Of  objects  thus  presented  to  the  mind  there  are  two 
classes :  objects  of  matter,  and  objects  of  spirit.  Corresponding  to  these  two  classes  of 
objects,  two  powers  or  faculties  are  distinguished,  viz.,  consciousness  and  sense-pergep- 
TiOK.     We  shall  first  treat  of  consciousness. 

§  67.  Consciousness  is  briefly  defined  as  the  power  by  which 
^i^iisaee9       i]^q  g^j^^i  knows  its  own  acts  and  states.    The  soul  is  aware 

of  the  fleeting  and  transitory  acts  which  it  performs;  as 
when  it  perceives,  remembers,  feels,  and  decides.  It  also  knows  its  own 
states  /  as  when  it  is  conscious  of  a  continued  condition  of  intellectual 
activity,  a  gay  or  melancholy  mood  of  feeling,  or  a  fixed  and  enduring 
purpose.  Whether  the  state  is  in  such  cases  in  fact  prolonged,  or  only 
repeated  by  successive  renewals,  we  need  not  here  inquire ;  it  is  sufiicient 
that  states  of  the  soul  are  distinguished  from  its  acts  by  their  seeming 
continuanca 

The  power  by  which  the  soul  is  made  aware  of  what  happens  to  it  or  takes 
Applied  to  the  place  within  itself — ^whether  it  is  action  or  afifection,  doing  or  experiencing — 
act&  is  called  the  power  of  consciousness,  or,  briefly,  consciousness.     Wo  say 

freely  and  properly,  man  is  endowed  with  consciousness,  or  consciousness  is 
the  feature  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  and  elevated  above  the  brutes.  It  might  bo 
mged  that  it  is  more  exact  to  apply  the  term  to  the  exercise  of  the  power,  rather  than  to  the 
power  itself.  Thus  we  speak  of  an  act  of  consciousness,  through  which  we  are  distinctly  aware 
of  a  mental  act  or  state.  We  also  talk  of  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  in  order  that  we  may 
decide  whether  an  assertion  concerning  the  soul  is  true.  We  intend  in  such  language  that  the 
soul,  by  its  consciousness  of  the  act,  can  discern  and  decide  whether  the  affirmation  is  true.    And 
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yet  it  might  be  contended  that  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  what  is  intended  is  the  exerase  or  act 
of  the  power  or  endowment  called  consciousness.  So  easily  does  one  of  these  uses  pass  into 
the  other,  and  so  readily  is  the  name  of  the  power  applied  to  the  exertion  of  the  power.  Of 
such  an  interchange,  and  consequent  ambiguity,  we  shall  find  many  examples  as  we  proceed. 

conBciousncM  §  ^®'  -^S^^°>  *^®  tcrms  conscious  and  conscioitsness  are  often 
mte  kSowiSlge  ^PP^^®^  ^  ^^J  ^*  whatever  of  direct  cognition,  whether  its 
of  any  kind.  object  be  internal  or  external.  In  other  words,  they  are  used 
as  equivalent  to  knowing,  perceiving,  etc.,  and  to  knowledge,  perception, 
etc.  Thus  we  say,  ' I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room;'  or, 
^  I  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  speakmg ; '  as  well  as, '  I  was  not  con- 
scious of  being  angry.'  In  cases  like  these  the  terms  designate  an  act  of 
(simple  perception  or  knowledge.  The  reason  why  they  come  to  do  so  is, 
that  every  act  of  knowledge,  whatever  be  its  nature  or  object,  is  attended 
by  consciousness.  The  phrase,  ^  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the 
^  room,'  is  explained  as  meaning,  ^  I  was  not  conscious  of  seeing  you  in  the 
room.'  Especially  are  we  said  to  be  conscious,  whenever  our  perception 
or  knowledge  is  distinct  and  clear. 

Whether,  in  the  strict  and  limited  senae  of  the  teim,  we  can  be  conecioiis  of  the  act  without  also  being 
aware  of  the  object,  and  whether,  oonaequently,  we  are  properly  said,  in  this  sense,  to  be  oonsdoos  of  the 
objoct,  irlU  be  discussed  Airther  on  (f  62).  It  is  sufBclent  here  to  notice  that  the  words  are  often  uaed  for 
distinct  knowledge  of  any  IdDd,  especially  for  such  a  knowledge  of  sensible  objects. 

S  69.  Consciousness  is  also  employed  as  a  collective  term  for 

A  collective  tenn         .      -        .        „  ,  x         i  i         i%    «.      trrMT 

for  all  the  intoi-    all  the  mtellectual  states.     In  the  words  of  Sir  Williain 

lectual  states. 

Hamilton,  "  it  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  complement 
of  our  cognitive  energies."  Every  such  state  or  energy  is  attended  by 
consciousness ;  it  is  an  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or,  as  we 
sometimes  say,  it  is  a  conscious  act  or  state.  The  sum-total  of  all  such 
•  acts  is  therefore  expressively  described  as  the  consciousness  of  an  individual. 
It  is  equally  true  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  states  of  feeling,  and  all 
these  may  be  designated  by  the  same  general  and  comprehensive  term, 
though  with  somewhat  less  propriety.  So,  also,  the  various  modes  of  the 
soul's  activity,  whether  we  speak  of  what  is  actual  or  possible  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  class  of  men,  or  to  the  whole  human  race,  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  range  of  human  consciousaess 
as  equivalent  to  the  states  or  modes  of  actual  or  possible  human  ex- 
perience. 

^ome  writers  have  borrowed  from  the  German  the  phrases,  *  the  Christian  conscioosncss,^ 
and  the  like,  making  consciousness,  for  the  reason  already  given,  to  represent  those  beliefs  and 
feelings  of  which  the  Christian,  or  any  other  type  of  roan,  is  conscious.  All  the  acts  and  states 
which  are  comprehended  under  this  abstract  designation  have  this  common  characteristic,  that 
we  are  conscious  of  them  all    We  therefore  designate  them  all  by  this  common  feature. 

.  ,- .   ^  .  ,  ^ ,   8  VO.   Consciousness  is  often  figuratively  described  as  the 

I    Metaphorical  def-    f     .  ,       «    ,  «     ,  ,  -,  ,      . 

I  initions  of  con-   « witucss '  of  the  States  of  the  soul,  as  though  it  were  an 


SCIOUSDCSS. 


observer  separate  from  the  soul  itself,  inspecting  and  behold- 
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ing  its  processes.  It  is  called  the  '  inner  light,'  '  an  inner  illumination,'  as 
though  a  sudden  flash  or  steady  radiance  could  be  thrown  within  the 
spirit,  revealing  objects  that  would  otherwise  be  indistinct,  or  causing 
those  to  appear  which  would  otherwise  not  be  seen  at  all.  Appellations 
like  these  are  so  obviously  figurative,  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  philoso- 
pher should  use  them  for  scientific  purposes,  or  should  reason  upon,  or 
use  them  with  scientific  rigor.  However  they  are  intended,  they  are 
liable  to  this  objection,  that  they  often  mislead  the  student  by  furnishing 
him  a  seisuous  picture,  a  pleasing  fancy,  or  an  attractive  image,  when  he 
needs  an  exact  conception  or  a  discriminated  definition  (cf.  §  25). 

Thas  Cousin  says  (as  translated  by  Henry) :  ^^  Consciousness  is  a  witness  which  gives  us 
information  of  every  thing  which  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  our  own  minds.  It  is  not  the 
prinaple  of  any  of  our  faculties,  but  is  a  light  to  them  all." — Cousin's  Psychology ^  chap.  x. 

Br.  Hickok,  also :  ^*  If,  instead  of  attempting  to  conceive  consciousness  as  a  distinct  men- 
tal faculty,  .  .  .  wc  will  consider  it  under  the  analogy  of  an  inner  illuminatlbn,"  &c.  *^  The 
conception  is  not  of  a  faculty,  but  of  a  light ;  not  of  an  action,  but  of  an  illumination ;  not 
of  a  maker  of  phenomena,  but  of  a  revealer  of  them  as  already  made  by  the  appropriate  intel- 
lectual operation." — Empirical  Psychology^  Introduction,  chap.  iii.  2. 

§  71.   The  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  explain  their      * 
ofo^o^^^    own  meaning,  and  confirm  the  truth. of  the  assumption  and     J 

belief  that  the  fact  implied  by  the  language  is  to  be  received.  | 
They  describe  a  knowing  toithy  or  an  attendant  knowledge,  and  they  imply  \ 
that  the  states  of  the  human  soul  may  be  known  by  the  soul  to  which  - 
they  pertain. 

The  power  of  the  soul  thus  to  know  itself  is  often  called  the  internal^ 
or  t/te  inner  sense.  This  term  is  suggested  by  analogy.  As  the  soul,  by 
the  external  sense  or  senses,  apprehends  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
matter,  so  it  is  said  to  know  its  own  states  and  powers  by  another,  viz., 
an  inner  sense. 

This  analogy  has  been  pushed  by  many  to  an  extreme.  It  has  been  inferred,  because,  as 
the  conditions  of  the  apprehension  of  external  objects  and  qualities,  special  sensations  are 
required,  it  therefore  follows  that  there  must  be  an  analogous  something  in  the  spirit,  preced- 
ing the  apprehenfflon  of  internal  operations ;  that,  because  the  power  is  called  a  sense,  it  must 
experience  ^iMui-sensations.     Cf.  Fries,  Nette  Kriiik  der  Vernunft,  vol.  L  §§  21-28. 

§  72.  Consciousness  is,  for  the  same  reason,  also  called  by 
tP^oJjS'      ^^^7  philosophers,   as    Leibnitz,   ad-  or  ap-perception^  by 

which  term  the  same  fact  is  recognized  that  consciousness 
implies,  viz.,  a  perception  of  the  mind's  own  states,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  objects  of  those  states. 

Apperception  is  not,  however,  limited  to  this  application,  but  is  used 
for  any  additional  or  added  perception ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  real  object 
in  addition  to  the  image  which  represents  the  object.  Apperception  in  this 
sense  is  very  near  to  the  reflective,  or  secondary  consciousness,  to  which  we 
shall  advert  hereafter. 
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"  Thus  it  is  well  to  moke  a  distinction  beftween  perception,  vhich  is  the  inner  state  of  the  monad, 
representing  external  things,  and  apperception,  which  is  oonsdousneaB,  or  the  reflexire  knowledge  of  this 
interior  state,  which  is  not  given  to  all  souls,  nor  always  to  the  same  soul."  lielbnits.  0/  Natwn  and 
Oracst  $  4,  cf.    Memoire  nor  Papperception  de  la  propre  existence. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Lcibnitsian  school  the  word  opperc^ 
tion  is  rariously  defined.  Thus  Chnstian  Wolf  says  :  **  Menti  txibuitur  apperctptio  quatenus  peroeptioms 
suffi  sibi  consda  est. 

"  Apperccptionis  nomine  utitur  Leibnitiui  :  coincidit  autem  mm  conadentia,  quern  teiminma  in  prs- 
senti  negotio  Cartesius  adhibet."— IVnp.  Ptyeh.,  Y.  1.  sec.  i.  cap.  ii.  i  25. 

But  D.  if.  G.  HanschiiUj  in  his  LeOmitii  Princ.  PkiL^  says,  after  defining  apperception,  See.  cxL : 
"Apperocptio  includit  claritatem  reprassentationis.  Coroll.  n.  Omnis  perceptio  dJstinota,  est  apper- 
ccptio." 

It  is  interesting  to  obscrro  how  that,  in  these  two  distinct  significations  of  apperception,  we  have  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  two  senses  of  consciousness  as  knowledg;e  and  clear  knowledge.  The  solution  ii 
wcU  expressed  by  the  renuixk  of  Wolf:  '*  Omnis  cogitatio  et  perceptionem  et  apperoeptionem  inTolnt.'' 

The  term  Bewusstseyn,  and  its  cognates  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  recognizes  rather  the 
distinct  than  the  accompanying  knowledge  which  consciousness  makes  prominent.  It  de- 
scribes a  be-f  rather  than  a  con-knowing ;  t.  «.,  the  clear  and  completed  knowledge  which  the 
mind  usually  attains  by  a  second  and  more  attentive  look.  Hence  it  is  with  eminent  proprietj 
applied  to  that  knowledge  which  the  soul  bas  of  Its  inner  states,  as  this,  to  be  of  any  serrice, 
must  be  earnest  and  attentive.  The  word  in  German,  however,  is  not  so  closely  limited  to  this 
internal  knowledge,  as  is  consciousness,  in  English.  It  is  supplemented  by  self-consdousDe^ 
— Selbst-bevnuaiseyn,  Hence  sometimes,  wben  we  should  use  consciousness  only,  the  German» 
would  say  self-consciousness.  Their  more  usual  technical  appellation  for  the  power  is  the  innei 
or  internal  sense. 

Not  a  litUe  confusion  of  thought  bas  resulted  from  the  failure  of  some,  not  to  say  of  most 
translators,  to  notice  that  the  proper  meaning  of  Bewusstseyn,  especially  in  compounds  and 
with  prefixes,  is  knowledge  rather  than  consciousness ;  e,  g.^  Ootteshewusstseyn  is  not  so  well 
translated  by  the  *  consciousness  of  God,*  as  by  the  '  intuition  of  God,'  or  *  the  direct  and 
necessary  knowledge  of  God.*    Cf.  Biunde,  VermcK  d.  emp.  Psych.^  B.  i.  §  49. 

Consciousness  §  ^^*  -^^J^^^^^n  is  the  appellation  used  by  Locke  for  this 
d^ned  and^used  P^^er ;  or,  more  exactly,  it  is  under  this  appellation  that  he 
by  Locke.  discusscs  its  nature  and  authority.     Hence,  among  many 

English  writers  reflection  is  freely  used  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  Locke  to  have  called 
attention  to  it  as  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  and  to  have  claimed  for 
the  knowledge  which  it  furnishes  equal  authority  and  certainty  with  that 
which  is  received  through  the  senses.  That  Locke  did  not  originate  the 
term,  nor  the  conception  which  the  term  denotes,  is  established  decisively 
by  Hamilton  {Met^  Lee.  13).  Locke's  language  is  worth  quoting  for  the 
clearness  with  which  he  expresses  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  passage  in  relation  to  the  history  of  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical opinions : 

"  The  other  fountain  from  which  experience  fumisheth  the  imderstanding  with  ideas,  is 
the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas 
which  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  fur- 
nish the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ; 
and  such  are  perception^  thinking^  doubting,  believing^  reasoning,  knowing,  tcilling,  and  all  the 
different  actings  of  our  own  minds ;  which  we,  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves, 
do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting 
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our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not 
sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called'intcmal  sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other,  sensation,  so  I  call  this,  reflection,  the 
ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within 
itself."— -Bw^,  Book  ii.  chap.  L  §  4. 

The  passage  quoted,  has  been  a  fruitful  text  for  controversy  iu  respect  to  many  queetionB.  The  only  | 
qnestions,  however,  vith  which  we  are  at  preeeut  concerned,  are  (1.)  whether  Locke  distinguiahee  conBdoua- 
neas  from  refledioii  ?  and  (2.)  if  so,  does  he  define  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  ?  To  the  first,  we  answer : 
that  Locke  uses  the  terms  eonscioutnets,  and  rt^flection,  in  separate  passagee,  no  one  can  deny  who  reads 
the  following  jtasssi/sea—Esutj/,  B.  ii.  o.  27,  §  9;  o.  1.  S  19;  c.  i  f  24 ;  o.  10,  $  5 ;  a i.  { 4.  He  says 
distinctly,  **  Consciousness  is  tiie  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man*s  own  mind."  He  insists  most  ear- 
nestly that  the  soul  cannot  be  active  without  being  conscious  of  its  activity.  **  No  man  can  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks."  Whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  power  which 
gives  us  ideas  of  our  operations,  be  invariably  uses  the  tonn  reflection.  The  reason  is  obvious  from  his 
own  words  as  quoted  above—"  which  operations,  when  the  soul  oomes  to  reflect  on  and  contideTf  do  furnish 
the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas."  In  other  words,  though  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  evexy 
act  of  thought  or,  as  elsewhere  explained,  of  every  state  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  only  when  we  reflect  or  con- 
sida-  these  that  we  gain  ideas  of  them.  To  the  second  qiiestion  we  answer :  that  Locke  nowhere  in  fbzm 
defines  the  relation  of  conscLousneas  to  reflection.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  they  are 
related,  or  that  he  onght  to  explain  what  their  relations  are.  The  questions  which,  since  his  time,  have 
assmned  so  great  interest  and  importance,  did  not  present  themaelves  to  his  mind.  From  the  use  which  he 
makes  of  these  terms,  however,  we  are  fully  authorized  to  derive  the  following  aa  a  just  statement  of  the 
opinions  which  he  would  have  expressed  had  his  attention  been  called  to  the  relation  of  consdousness  to 
r^edion :  In  order  to  gain  ideas  or  pezmanent  knowledge  of  the  mind,  we  must  use  a  certain  power  with 
reflection  and  consideration.  But  the  power  itself  is  not  created  or  first  exercised  by  or  in  such  acts  or 
efforts.  These  are  but  exercises  of  this  power  in  a  given  way  and  energy.  The  power  itself  is  the  capacity 
of  the  mind  to  know  its  acts  or  states.  This  power  is  consciousness,  which  Locke  himself  has  defined  to  be 
**  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind,"  and  without  which  man  never  thinks  at  all.  When 
this  power  is  naed  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  with  energy  or  concentration  enough  to  secure  a  certain  effect,  it 
becomes  re/Uction,  Reflection  is  therefore  coneciousnag  intensified  by  attention.  Inasmuch,  however,  1 
as  the  power  is  rarely  referred  to  except  as  giving  the  results  of  actual  knowledge,  reflection  is  the  word  by  I 
which  it  is  -usually  known. 

§  74.  Consciousness  is  exercised  in  two  foims  or  species  of 
activi?^™"     *      activity,  viz.,  the  natural  or  spontaneous,  and  the  artificial  or 

reflective.  They  are  also  called  by  some  writers  the  primary 
and  (he  secondary  consciousness.  The  one  form  is  possessed  by  all  men ; 
the  other  is  attained  by  few.  The  first  is  a  gift  of  Nature  and  product  of 
spontaneous  growth;  the  second  is  an  accomplishment  of  art  and  the 
reward  of  special  discipline.  The  natural  precedes  the  reflective  in  the  order 
of  time  and  of  actual  development.  But  it  does  not  difler  from  it  in  kind, 
only  in  an  accidental  element,  which  brings  its  results  within  our  reach 
and  retains  them  for  our  service.  This  is  the  general  conception  which 
we  form  of  both,  as  preliminary  to  the  special  consideration  of  each. 

Consdouflness,  like  every  other  kmd  of  knowledge,  can  be  exercised  with  varying  degrees 
of  enei^y.  In  other  words,  it  can  bo  accompanied  with  more  or  less  attention.  The  degrees 
of  attention  with  which  it  is  exercised  by  different  persons  at  different  periods  in  different 
conditions  of  life,  and  under  the  aids  and  excitements  of  education  and  culture,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  distinguished  by  shades  of  difference  that  readily  run  into  one  another. 
They  are  measured  by  a  scale  of  more  extensive  range  than  can  be  applied  to  the  varying 
energies  of  any  other  human  endowment.  Men  differ  more  widely  in  respect  to  the  energy 
and  effect  with  which  they  use  this  power,  than  in  respect  to  any  other. 

The  capacity  to  attend  to  the  psychical  states  in  the  lowest  appreciable  degree — i.  «.,  with 
that  energy  which  leaves  any  permanent  product  or  result  for  the  memory  or  imagination ^is 
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matured  by  the  slow-  education  of  infancy  and  childhood  (§  86).  During  this  period,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  growth  and  development  of  consciousness  is 
steady,  but  slow.  Under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  stimulus  it  is  oftentimes  brought 
to  striking  maturity  in  persons  who,  in  other  respects,  have  little  culture.  Not  unfiequently 
its  development  is  carried  to  a  morbid  excess. 

Where  consciousness  is  energized  by  attention,  and  applied  to  psychical  phenomena  for 
scientific  purposes  in  the  interest  of  psychological  science,  it  is  called  the  secondary,  the  arti- 
ficial, the  philosophical  or  reflective  consciousness,  or  simply,  reflection.  As  such,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  and  contrasted  with  the  primary,  the  natural,  the  common,  the  unreflecting  con- 
sciousness, or  simply,  consciousness.  The  division  indicated  by  these  contrasted  terms  is 
convenient  and  important.  It  should  always  be  -remembered,  however,  that  the  two  so^^led 
species  of  consciousness  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  that  then 
is  no  well-defined  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  that  divides  off  the  one  from  the  other.  Kor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  so-called  natural  consciousness,  or  consciousness  as  possessed 
and  used  by  adults  of  average  culture  in  an  intelligent  community,  is  the  result  of  growth 
and  the  product  of  culture  (§  86).  The  power  and  habit  of  attentively  apprehending  one's 
own  psychical  states  exists  in  such  persons  in  various  degrees  of  enei^  and  perfection.  The 
several  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  natural  consciousness  are  sometimes  indicated  by  tenns 
ranging  from  the  lower  toward  the  higher  points  in  the  scale,  as,  self-feeling,  consciousness, 
consciousness  of  the  tgo^  self-consciousness.  These  appellations  are  artificial  and  technical, 
which  have  scarcely  been  received  into  cuirent  use,  or  taken  a  precise  import 

In  treating  of  consciousness,  we  begin  with  what  we  called  the  natural  or  primary  con- 
sciousness. We  shall  first  treat  of  the  elements  which  are  essential  to  this  form  of  knowledge, 
with  whatever  degree  of  energy  it  may  be  exerted,  and  afterward  treat  of  its  growth  and 
development 

Natural  con-  8  75.  We  beffin  with  natural,  or  primary  consciousness, 
ed  at  an  act.    Natural  cousciousness  18  the  power  which  the  mind  naturally 

Neoossary  to  all  _  .,  i*  i  •         • 

acts.  and  necessarily  possesses  of  knowing  its  own  acts  and  states. 

It  may  be  further  described  by  considering  it  in  its  operations  and  its 
objects,  or  as  consciousness  tTie  act^  and  consciousness  the  object 

We  begin  with  conscio7isness  the  act.  As  an  act,  it  is  a  necessary  and 
essential  constituent  of  many  active  conditions  of  the  soul.  The  soul  can- 
not know,  without  knowing  that  it  knows.  It  cannot  feel,  without  know- 
ing that  it  feels ;  nor  can  it  desire,  will,  and  act,  without  knowing  that  it 
desires,  wills,  and  acts. 

It  is  held  by  many  psychologists  that  there  are  states  of  the  soul  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious. Others  hold  that  we  are  conscious  of  all  its  activities.  We  do  not  discuss  the  question  here, 
but  reserve  it  for  future  consideration  (§  87).  For  our  present  purpose,  it  h  enough  to  assert, 
as  all  will  agree,  that  there  are  many  acts  of  which  wc  are  naturally  and  necessarily  conscioiu. 

Anactofknowi-  Consciousncss  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an 
reiations^^^^^d  ^ct  purely  and  simply  intellectual — an  exercise  of  the  intel- 
product.  jg^^  only.     The  states  obsen^ed  may  be  psychical,  «.  ^, 

indifferently  states  of  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will — but  the  act  by  which 
they  are  known  is  intellectual  only.  It  is  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive 
knowledge.  To  attain  it,  neither  memory  nor  reasoning  arc  required,  nor 
any  indirect  process  or  succession  of  acts,  but  the  soul  immediately  knows 
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its  present  condition  or  act.    It  confronts  it  face  to  face.     It  knows  it  as 
now  existing.   It  is  eminently  presentative  knowledge. 

Consciousness,  as  an  act  of  knowledge,  is  matured  into,  or  results  in  a  / 
peculiar  product.  When  it  is  complete,  it  furnishes  for  the  mind's  recall 
an  idea  of  the  object  known.  This  is  a  purely  intellectual  result.  What  the  I 
mind  is  consdous  of  may  be  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  choice,  but 
the  mind's  consciousness  of  feeling  or  choice,  as  a  product  or  result  which 
it  retains  and  recalls,  is  not  feeling  or  choice,  but  the  idea  or  image  of 
either.  The  feeling  and  choice  which  we  recall  is  not  a  feeling  or  choice,  / 
but  our  idea  or  image  of  a  feeling  or  choice,  and  this  is  purely  intellectual.  ( 
This  is  very  important  to  be  considered  for  a  correct  theory  of  representa- 
tion. As  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  involves  the  discernment  of  relations 
(§  49).  We  know  the  state  to  be  our  own  ;  i.  6.,  we  discern  its  relation 
to  ourselves.  We  know  that  the  present  is  not  the  past  state  of  the  soul ; 
t.  e.,  we  know  the  two  under  the  relations  of  contrast  and  of  time.  Again, 
the  knowing  agent  distinguishes  itself  as  the  conscious  observer  from 
itself  and  its  own  states  as  the  object  observed.  While  it  knows  the 
states  which  it  observes,  to  be  its  own,  it  discriminates  the  object  observed 
from  itself,  the  observer,  and  ifrom  its  own  act  of  observation.  Thus  it 
fulfils  the  conditions  which  have  been  laid  dow^n  as  common  to  every  act 
of  knowledge,  that  it  is  at  once  an  act  of  analytic  separation  and  synthetic 
union.  The  object  thus  discriminated  from  and  by  the  observer  becomes, 
when  it  is  discriminated  with  sufficient  attention,  a  separate  product  for 
the  mind's  retention  and  recall,  or  furnishes  material  for  the  representative 
power  under  its  several  forms  of  phantasy,  memory,  and  imagination. 

The  act  of  consciousness  is  a  peculiar  intellectual  act — an  act 
infioonStiona.    that  is  preeminently  sui  generis.     Especially  is  it  peculiar  in 

the  conditions  of  its  exercise.  To  most  of  the  other  acts  of 
knowledge  it  is  required  that  their  objects  should  exist  before  they  are 
known.      But  in  this  peculiar  process  the  object  and  act  are  blended  in  one. 

Tba;;,  the  landscape  on  which  I  gaze  is  a  permanent  object,  to  which  I  can  bring  and  from 
which  I  can  withdraw  my  mind.  The  thought  or  feeling  which  I  remember  must  have  been 
experienced  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  a  second  time.  It  is  rashly  concluded  by  many 
that  this  is  a  necessary  and  universal  condition  of  all  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  the 
act  of  consciousness  is  impossible  because  it  is  inconceivable  and  irrational.  It  violates,  as  is 
objected,  the  first  and  essential  requirement,  that  something  should  have  existed,  in  order  to 
be  known.  '  How  can  I  know  that  I  know,'  it  is  urged,  *  unless  I  have  first  known,  in  order 
to  furnish  an  object  for  me  to  know  ? '  Or  it  is  concluded  that  consciousness  is,  at  best,  but  a 
kind  of  memory,  an  act  that  immediately  follows  the  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  said  to  be 
con^'ious.  *•  No  one,*'  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "  is  conscious  of  what  he  is,  but  of  what  he  was  a 
moment  before.  That  which  thinks,  can  never  be  the  object  of  direct  contemplation  ;  seeing 
diat,  to  be  this,  it  must  become  that  which  is  thought  of,  not  that  which  thinks.  It  is  impos* 
able  to  be  at  the  same  time  that  which  regards  and  that  which  is  regarded."  Principle* 
0/  Ptychotogy^  Part  L  chap.  i.  p.  40.  Cf.  F.  Bowen,  Eways^  pp.  181,  2.  Merian,  «*r  PApper^ 
t^ion,  etc     The  force  of  this  objection  is  in  the  pure  assumption,  that  every  tiling  which  is     ^ 
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known  must  have  already  existed.  But  this  assumption  is  unauthorized.  It  is  derived  from 
a  supposed  analogy  between  tliis  and  other  acts  of  knowledge.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
because  the  landscape  must  have  existed  before  we  see  it,  or  the  mental  state  must  have 
occurred  before  we  remember  it,  that  a  perception  or  feeling  must  be  past  before  we  can  be 
conscious  of  it.  Whatever  we  experience  of  a  mode  of  knowing,  must  be  real,  whether  it  is 
like  or  unlike  any  other,  provided  only  that  we  are  sure  that  we  have  to  do  with  &cts,  not  with 
fancies.  Besides,  how  can  one  remember  that  which  be  did  not  know  at  the  time  when  it 
occurred  ?  How  can  one  recall  the  state  in  which  he  was  a  moment  before,  and  know  that  he 
was  in  that  state,  if  he  did  not  know  he  was  in  that  state  at  the  precise  and  passing  instant  ? 
Those  that  resolve  acts  of  consciousness  into  acts  of  memory,  make  memory  itself  impossible, 
however  closely  it  is  said  to  follow  the  act  which  is  remembered.  We  cannot  recall  the  act 
itself,  nor  that  it  was  our  own  act,  unless  we  knew  both,  when  the  act  occurred. 

Peculiar  in  tho  §  '^^*  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  objected,  that  the  very  language  by  which  we 
irh?cl^ft^i«  de-  ^^^^  ^^  describe  an  act  of  consciousness,  proves  the  act  itself 
scribed.  to  be  impossible.      The  act  of  knowing^  it  is  said,  is  ex- 

pressed by  one  phrase,  and  the  object  known  by  another.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  coincide  in  a  single  mental  state  or  experience,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  very  tenns  in  which  we  seek  to  describe  the  impossible  phe- 
nomenon. The  phenomenon  is,  therefore,  refuted  by  the  logical  incompati- 
bility of  the  terms  which  describe  it.  To  this  it  is  suflScient  to  reply,  that 
when  we  say  we  know  that  we  know,  we  neither  assert  nor  imply  that 
the  act  of  knowing  is  separable  in  time  from  the  object  known.  We 
employ  two  phrases,  indeed,  as  we  often  employ  separate  words  to  designate 
what  we  distinguish  in  thought,  which  is  yet  undistinguished  in  time. 

It  is  a  most  important  maxim  in  philosophy,  without  which  we  may  almost  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  prosecute  philosophical  analysis  of  any  kind  with  effect  and  success,  that  there  are 
very  many  objects  which  we  can  distinguish  in  thought  and  describe  by  sepurate  words  and 
phrases,  which  cannot  be  separated  in  fact.  Thus  we  distinguish  the  length  from  the  breadth 
of  a  superficies ;  but  both  belong  to  it,  and  if  one  is  absent,  neither  the  other,  nor  the  super- 
ficies itself,  can  liave  any  being,  nor  can  either  be  logically  supposable.  We  also  distinguish 
the  color  from  the  extension,  and  both  from  tho  hardness  of  a  material  body ;  but  neither  can 
exist,  nor  can  either  be  apprehended  apart.  The  truth  and  importance  of  this  maxim  we  arc 
not  yet  prepared  to  discuss.  It  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  and  justified  after  a  profound 
and  subtle  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  all  analysis.  But  the  examples  cited  permit  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  language  and  thought  prove  the  act  of  consciousness  to  be  impos- 
sible and  self-contradictory. 

Here,  too,  we  may  apply  the  principle  already  recognized,  that  the  language  by  which  we 
describe  mental  acts  and  states  was  originally  applied  to  the  properties  and  energies  of  mate- 
rial objects.  When,  therefore,  we  would  express  or  describe  the  peculiar  act  by  which  the 
soul  knows  itself,  we  must  use  phrases,  and,  it  may  be,  figures  of  speech,  which  were  first 
applied  to  matter  and  sensible  thmgs.  The  associations  and  expectations  which  are  proper 
to  the  one  species  of  knowledge,  should  never  be  allowed  to  disturb  our  faith  in  the  other. 
Least  of  all  should  an  objection  derived  from  the  mere  forms  and  figures  of  language  occasion 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  receiving  a  well-accredited  and  an  experienced  fact 

§  77.   From  the  consideration  of  consciousness  the  act,  we 

So^biiStr^       pass  to  consciousness  the  object.    The  object  of  consciousnesB 

has  already  been  defined  to  be  an  act  or  state  of  the  soul ; 
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more  exactly,  the  soul  aetiDg  and  suffering  in  an  individual  state.  That 
such  an  object  should  be  peculiar  and  unlike  any  other,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe,  by  what  we  have  already  noticed  under  consciousness  as  an  act. 
Other  peculiarities  will  reveal  themselves  to  a  closer  inspection. 

We  observe,  in  general,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  are 
Psyrhicai  etatee,    unlike  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  this,  that  they  are  given 

complex  objects.  ^  i  .        i     . 

to  observation  as  essentially  complex  even  m  their  greatest 
simplicity.  We  cite  some  examples  of  sense-phenomena.  We  observe  the 
flying  of  an  arrow,  the  shooting  of  a  star,  the  melting  of  gold,  the  singing 
of  a  bird,  the  odor  of  a  flower.  What  we  know  in  these  cases  by  direct 
intuition,  is  an  event  or  phenomenon  which  afterward,  by  a  reflective  pro- 
cess, we  refer  to  some  substance  or  subject,  and  in  which  we  detect  cer- 
tain necessary  relations  to  space.  The  flying,  the  shooting,  the  melting, 
the  singing,  we  refer  to  some  being  to  which  they  belong.  That  which  is 
necess^ily  discerned  by  the  senses,  is  the  phenomenon  itself  as  a  simple 
event,  on  which  the  mind  may  rest  without  contemplating  it  under  an;^ 
other  relation.  But  phenomena  of  the  soul  can  never  be  known  by  con- 
sciousness  as  simple.  Every  state  or  condition  of  the  spirit  is  in  its  real 
nature,  and  must  be  actually  known  by  the  soul,  to  be  complex,  even  in  its 
extremest  simplicity.  This  object  is  threefold  ia  its  elements,  eveiy  one  of 
which  must  be  recognized  by  the  conscious  spirit.  The  elements  are,  the 
identical  ego,  either  agent  or  patient  according  as  the  case  may  be;  the 
object  with  respect  to  which  it  acts  or  suffers;  and  the  present  state  or 
action  in  which  it  exists  or  acts.  Every  psychical  state  of  which  we  are 
conscious  implies  an  acting  or  existing  ego,  to  which  the  state  pertains.  A 
condition  of  the  soul  without  an  individual  person  acting  or  feeling,  is 
impossible  as  a  conception,  and  is  never  experienced  as  a  fact.  Again,  this 
ego  is  known  to  be  in  a  definite  form  or  condition  of  action  or  suffering. 
The  states  are  transient,  the  agent  remains.  The  states  are  as  fleeting  and 
as  transitory  as  the  flying  moments;  indeed,  they  come  and  go  more 
swiftly  than  any  instants  which  we  can  count ;  the  individual  self  remains 
unchanged,  referring  all  these  changes  to  itself.  Again,  the  ego,  in  its 
acting  and  suflfering,  is  concerned  with  some  object.  It  must  have  some 
object  to  be  employed  upon,  either  material  or  mental.  One  state  is  as 
often  distinguished  from  another  by  its  object,  as  by  any  thing  beside. 
These  are  the  elements  which  make  up  that  complex  whole  which  wc  call 
the  object  of  consciousness. 

Bi^iition  of  con-  §  '^S*  ^^  ^^  a  natural  question,  What  is  the  relation  of  con- 
Kiousnc^s  theao  sciousncss  to  cach  of  thcsc  esscutial  constituents,  as  com- 
€ixmenu.  biucd  together  in  one  general  view,  or  as  each  calls  forth 

special  and  separate  attention  ?  To  this  question  we  give  this  general 
preliminary  answer :  The  soul,  in  consciousness,  is  directly  cognizant  of  all 
these  elements,  as  entering  into  every  one  of  its  states.  It  knows  them 
as  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  yet  as,  in  their  union,  consti- 
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tatmg  a  single  whole.  The  whole  is  constituted  of  all  these  elements ; 
each  as  related  to  each  and  every  other  make  up  a  state  of  the  souL  To 
any  such  state  one  element  is  as  necessary  as  another,  and  one  relation 
is  as  necessary  as  another  to  the  conception  and  as  essential  to  the  fact 
Of  these  elements  and  these  relations  the  soul  is  equally  cognizant. 

Here  we  observe  that,  in  on  act  of  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge  like  consciousDeas,  it  is  aa 
essential  that  the  connecting  bonds  should  be  apprehended,  as  the  parts  which  thej  liind  or 
connect.  In  abstract  or  logical  knowledge,  the  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  to  each 
we  assign  a  separate  word  or  phrase ;  but  in  real  knowledge  the  parts  are  viewed  togetlier. 
The  verbal  expression  of  a  mental  state  is  not  a  smgle  word,  as  /,  perceive  [or]  /ove,  tltU  appli^ 
each  apprehended  apart,  and  then  somehow  aggregated  into  a  phrase  or  proposition ;  but  it  is 
a  finished  proposition,  in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  as,  I  perceive  [or  love]  this  apple.  lo 
other  words,  we  can  analyze  or  separate  only  what  the  concrete  or  real  presents  in  union.  If 
the  parts  and  connecting  relations  are  not  discerned  togetlier  by  an  intuitive  act,  they  cao 
neither  be  separated  nor  united  by  any  other  act  or  process.  The  objects  known  by  conscious 
ness  are  intuitively  known.  All  the  materials  which  mediate  or  abstract  knowledge  evdnt 
from  these  objects,  the  objects  must  be  known  already  to  involve, 

Herbart,  and  the  psychologists  of  his  school,  dMerve  especial  notice  in  thts  connection.  This  phSoeo- 
pher  contends  that  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  every  mental  act  or  state  that  it  should  be  distingnished 
as  agents  act,  and  object.  On  the  other  hand,  he  insists  that  the  reference  of  an  act  or  state  io  the  ego  as 
the  subject  of  it  can  only  occur  at  a  later  and  more  advanced  period  of  the  mind^s  growth  and  devclopmeot. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  his  school  that  the  knowledge  of  such  an  ego  or  subject  is  itself  a  product  which  is  elovly 
develcped  and  matured  out  of  the  materials  that  are  furnished  in  previoas  mental  experienoes  aud  slAto. 
Jm^  of  all,  and  as  consistent  with  and  fimdamental  to  their  other  positions,  they  teach  that  every  cle- 
meutory  mental  state  is  simple  in  its  nature,  and  is  the  joint  result  of  the  mind  itself  as  a  simple  subslAiicc 
and  the  occasion  which  calls  it  forth. 

It  might  seem  at  the  first  view  that  these  opinions  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  mataial 
analogies,  fbr,  against  these,  the  Herbartian  school  endeavors  to  secure  itself  by  a  principled  opposition. 
They  seem  to  rest  rather  on  Herbart's  pecaliar  logical  or  metaphysica]  system,  which  resolves  all  beings, 
both  spiritual  and  corporeal,  into  ultimate  elements  or  monads,  the  various  relntions  of  which  to  one 
another  are  to  be  so  determined  as  to  bo  treed  firom  all  contradiction.  Conjoined  with  this  are  certiin 
assumptions  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  laws  of  mental  phenomena,  both  in  original  appreht-nsioa 
and  reproduction,  which  exclude  the  possiMlity  of  the  complex  character  which  we  assume  to  be  the  ncces* 
sary  condition  of  every  mental  state. 

Sut  while  it  is  true  that  Herbart  is  professedly  and  difttinotly  an  anti-materialistf  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  both  his  metaphysical  system  and  his  psychological  analyses  were  formed  under  a  strong 
desire  to  apply  to  mental  phenompna  the  principles  and  laws  on  which  the  physical  and  mathematial 
sciences  are  founded.  Indeed,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Herbariian  psychology  furnishes  the  most 
striking  example,  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  consistent  and  complete  of  all  similar  syBlems,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  assumptions  derived  from  physical  philosophy.  While  it  aims  to  recognize  and  do  justice  to  the 
facts  and  phenomena  that  are  peculiar  to  the  seal— while  it  distinctly  recognizes  spiritual  phenomena  u 
opposed  to  ^e  material  and  physiological  conditions  on  which  they  depend— it  does,  by  the  principles  and 
laws  wh<ch  it  appliei  to  their  explanation,  in  fact  exclude  and  rule  out  the  very  fcitures  which  most  strik- 
ingly distinguish  the  phenomena  of  spirit  from  the  phenomena  of  matter.  Those  powere  and  opemtiuns  of 
the  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  those  of  matter,  are  accepted  as  expliinini:  alt 
the  rest;  which  are  resolved  into  and  reduced  back  to  these  as  furnishing  both  their  oonBtituent  elements 
and  their  law-giving  formulse. 

It  is  here  in  place  to  notice  Herbart's  doctrine  concerning  the  simplicity  of  all  ori{rin»l  mentAl 
states,  and  the  subsequent  evolution,  from  such  states,  of  the  ego  as  their  subject.  We  argue  that  this 
doctrine  cannot  be  true,  on  the  grotmd  that,  if  it  were,  the  act  of  memory  would  be  impossibla  An  act  of 
remembrance  implies  that  a  present  state  is  connected  with  a  past  by  the  distinct  knowledge  that  the  same 
ego  waa  the  subject  of  both,  and  that  this  ego  has  continued  to  exist  and  be  the  subject  of  other  states  during 
the  interval  of  time  which  has  separated  the  two.  By  the  theory  of  Herbart,  memory  would  be  impossiblfl 
until  the  mi^nd  had  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  self,  as  distinguished  from,  and  yet  as  the  subject  of^ 
its  various  separate  states ;  and  also  had  connected  these  states  together,  as  pertaining  to  an  identical  subject 
On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  ego  must  itself  depend  on  memory,  and  could  not  be  developed 
without  it  i  for  how  could  it  be  that  the  various  states  could  be  presented  in  sack  a  way  as  to  evolve  the  self 
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and  not  tfdU,  and  even  the  body  and  the  not  body,  the  <^  and  not  €ffOf  unless  the  states  were  in  some  way 
eoDnocted  together  by  some  thiead  or  bond  of  continTiity,  and  thus  so  blended  or  oomplioated  together  as  to 
Ibnn  wlfeolca  and  parts  f  Herbart  would  reply,  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  entity  or  substance,  and  that  it  is 
its  simplicity  which  makes  it  possible  that  yaiious  objects  or  stimuli  should  be  united  in  a  single  state.  But 
how  does  the  ndnd  know  itself  to  be  simple  or  in  a  state,  unless  H  can  distmguish  itself  from  its  states  T  or 
how  can  it  know  its  states,  eaeh  as  one,  and  all  as  following  each  other,  unless  it  knows  that  its  states  be- 
long to  itself— {.  t^  unless  it  distinguish  its  states  ftx)m  itselt  In  the  order  that  marks  either  of  these  distino- 
tions,  Itmnst  first  know  that  these  states  are  true  of  Itself— i. «.,  it  must  go  so  fiu:  as  to  distinguish  itself  at  least 
Ihmx  its  own  aetSL  This  must  be  done  by  an  original  apprehension,  or  it  cannot  be  done  at  all.  No  combina- 
tion of  elements  not  already  present,  no  repetition  or  addition  of  such  elements,  can  aooount  for  or  explain 
the  presence  of  what  is  acknowledged  in  the  later  stage  of  mental  deyelopment.  They,  must,  therefore,  have 
certainly  been  originally  present,  and  may  be  set  down  as  the  essential  constituents  of  erery  mental  state. 

These  elements  §  ^^'  ^^^  though  thcse  elements  are  always  recognized  in 
Si*'Stif"'^oai  ®^®^  object  of  -which  we  are  conscions — L  «.,  in  every  con- 
attention,  scions  mental  state — they  are  not  regarded  with  equal  atten- 
tion. At  one  time  one  is  foremost  in  our  notice,  and  seems  to  draw  to 
itself  the  entire  energy  of  the  conscious  act ;  at  another  time  another  ele- 
ment is  more  distinctly  apprehended.  According  as  one  or  other  of  these 
elements  receives  the  chief  attention  and  is  most  absorbing,  so  is  each 
state  of  consciousness  definitely  and  peculiarly  marked.  It  is  worth  while 
to  notice  how  more  or  less  of  the  recognized  prominence  of  any  one  of 
these  elements  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  psychical  state  as  observ- 
mg  and  as  observed.  We  will  consider  the  influence  of  each  of  these  ele- 
ments singly  and  apart. 

§  80.  First,  let  the  soul's  own  activity  be  the  special  object 
be  chiefly   no-    of  its  own  couscious  observation.    We  begin  with  this,  be- 
cause all  concede  that  this  must  be  apprehended.     Indeed, 
many  contend  that  this  is  the  sole  object  of  the  conscious  act. 

The  BouPs  own  acts  and  states  are  continually  changing,  and  if  it  is 
aware  of  any  thing,  it  is  aware  of  each  present  state  or  condition  in  which 
it  finds  itself.  With  this  material  or  objec^matter  it  is  preeminently 
occupied.  These  it  observes  and  remembers,  and,  if  need  be,  classifies 
and  records.  Whether  it  knows  itself  or  not,  it  must  know  its  own  acting 
and  suffering.  The  states  come  and  go,  they  rise  and  fall,  they  are  vary- 
ing and  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  pushing  forward  the  one 
that  went  before.  The  ego^  if  it  is  known  at  all,  is  known  as  persistent, 
intractable,  identical.  Moreover,  these  states  are  the  products  of  its  own 
energy,  or  the  suflTering  or  joyful  experiences  of  its  own  sensibility.  What 
can  it  be  conscious  of,  if  it  knows  not  these  ?  Whether  they  are  called 
states  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will,  each  separate  state  is  distinguished  by 
a  separate  apprehension.  For  these  reasons  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the 
operation  or  state  of  the  soul  is  the  appropriate  object  of  consciousness — 
is  the  central  element,  the  element  par  Sminence^  if  the  object  is  .believed 
to  be  complex ;  the  sole  object,  if  the  object  is  conceded  to  be  simple. 

The  fiict  that  in  oonsdousness  we  are  observant  of  the  soul's  subjective  state,  was  first  distinctly 
noticed  and  forcibly  stated  by  Locke.  Descartes,  befbre  him,  had  reoognijsed  and  emphasised  the  truth  that 
through  oonsdousness  we  are  as  distinctly  cognizant  of  spiritual  phenomena  as  wo  are  of  physical  feicts  by 
■ease.    Bui  it  was  Locke  who  asserted  and  emphasised  the  circumstance  that  what  the  mind  apprehends 
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by  this  power,  i.  e.,  reflection,  is  the  sonl^s  operations,  and  that  it  is  of  these  operalions,  and  only  of  tboo, 
that  it  gains  the  detenninate  ideas  which  he  oalls  the  ideas  of  refleotion.  To  these  operations  Locke  gare  ex- 
clusiTe  attention,  indudinir  under  them  the  ilaelingB  as  well  as  the  acts,  (Buaf  li.  S  4,)  overlooking  their  re- 
lations to  the  agent  and  the  object.  Binoe  the  time  of  Locke,  it  h&s  passed  into  a  positive  dogma,  that  the 
soul  in  oonscionsness  cognises  the  operation  only,  and  nothing  besides.  Thus  Hume  says:  "For  my  part,  vhen 
I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  ntysel/*,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other,  of 
heal  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at  any  time  vithoal 
a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  tnU  the  perception.  *'^JEruman  Nature,  Part  iv.  see.  2.  *'  If  any 
one,  upon  serious  and  unprqudiced  reflection,  thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of  himself  I  must  ccmfess  I 
can  no  longer  reason  with  him.  ...  Ho  may,  perhaps,  perceive  something  simple  and  continued,  which 
he  oalls  hinueif,  though  I  am  certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me."  Dr.  Thomas  Bold  says :  "  I  am  con- 
scious of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ;  1  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I 
remember."  But  ho  guards  himself  against  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Hume  from  their  common  aasmnption, 
by  insisting  that,  though  consciousness  does  not  give  us  the  intuition  of  sel^  yet  we  have  a  firm  belief  of 
the  r^ity  of  the  sell^  through  a  native  and  necessary  suggestion,  for  <*  our  sensations  and  thoughts  do 
also  suggest  the  notion  of  a  mind,  and  the  belief  of  its  eaistence  and  of  its  relation  to  our  thoughtB."-Jii- 
guiry,  chap.  ii.  §  7.  Dngald  Stewart  says :  "  We  are  consdous  of  sensation,  thought,  desire,  volition,  hut  ve 
are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself,  lliis  is  made  known  tons  by  a  suggestion  of  the 
trnderstanding  consequent  on  the  sensation,  but  so  intimately  oonnected  with  it  that  it  is  not  fiuxprising 
that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred  to  the  same  origin.*'^PAiZ.  Euays,  p.  i.  e.  i.  Dr.  Tbomss 
Srown  says  of  a  special  sensation,  as  of  fragrance:  "  There  will  be,  in  the  first  momentary  state,  no  separation 
of  id/  and  the  sensation,  no  little  proposition  formed  in  the  mind— I  feel,  or,  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling,  bnt 
the  feeling  and  tiie  sentient  J,  will  for  the  moment,  be  the  sama  If  the  remembrance  of  the  former  Ming 
arise,  and  the  two  difBsient  feelings  be  considered  by  the  mind  at  once,  it  will  now,  by  that  Irresistihle  lav 
of  our  nature  which  Impresses  as  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two  sensations  vhichit 
recognises  as  different  in  themselves,  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  human  being— that  being  to  whldi, 
when  it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self,  and  in  relation  to  whioh  it  speaks  as  often  as  it 
uses  the  pronoun  V— Lecture  sL  Hamilton  says :  **  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  exists  no  intuitive  or  imme* 
diate  knowledge  of  self  as  the  absolute  subject  of  thought,  feeling  and  deoire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
only  possible  a  deduced,  relative  and  seoondazy  knowledge  of  self  as  the  permanent  basis  of  these  transient 
modifications  of  which  we  are  directly  consdous,  it  follows,"  &c— Notes  on  Heid,  (^.,)  p.  29,  h.  This  doctrine 
is  entirely  consistent  with  Hamilton*s  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge,  however  incon- 
sistent it  may  be  with  other  separate  propositions  or  reasonings  of  Hamilton*s.-~Qr.  Jfe/.  Lee,  19,  on  Menial 
Unity,  Mansel  dissents  from  Hamilton  on  this  poini  See  Proleg.  Log.CY.  *'Iam  immediately  consdous  cf 
mysdf,  seeing  and  hearing,  willing  and  thinking."  James  Mill  agrees  with  Brown  etc:  "  To  say  that  1  aa 
oonsdous  of  a  fooling,  is  merely  to  say  that  I  feel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  consdous,  and  to  be  con- 
toious  is  to  have  a  fooling.  To  be  oonsdous  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  is  merely  to  have  the  sensation."— Jna/ysit 
Hf  the  Human  Mind,  Cluip.  v.  But  he  corrects  himself  in  another  passage,  as  follows :  "  The  conscioosnes 
of  the  present  moment  Is  not  absolutely  simple,  for  whether  I  have  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  tiio  idea  of  vhit 
I  call  myself  is  alwa3rs  inseparably  combined  with  it  The  oonsdousness,  then,  of  the  second  of  the  tvo 
moments  in  the  case  supposed,  [the  case  of  remembering  a  preceding  state,]  is  the  sensation  combined  Tith 
the  Idea  of  myself;  which  compound  I  call  *■  myself  sentient,  ^ "  &&— JcL  Chap.  x.  John  Stuart  Mill  sajrs.  in 
the  same  strain :  "  My  mind  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,"  and  d^nes  <(  as,  '*  a  thread  of  ooncdousnees,"  "  a 
seriee  of  feelings  with  a  back-ground  of  possibilities  of  UeVaa^J*— Exam,  <^  the  PhiLqf  HamiOon,  c  12;  c/"- 
System  qf  Logic,  B.  L  a  iii.  $  8. 

The  psychologists  of  the  school  of  Condlllao  have  followed  in  the  same  direction  -with  the  English  suc- 
cessors of  Locke,  and  have  denied  altogether  that  the  soul  is  directiy  oonsdous  of  any  thing  besides  its  ope- 
rations. Those  taught  In  the  Scottish  school,  like  Boyer  Collard,  have  adopted  the  views  expressed  by  Beid 
and  Stewart,  with  this  difference,  that  what  these  writers  ascribe  to  suggestion,  or  Its  equivalent,  Collaid 
refers  to  natural  induction.  The  more  modem  sdiool  of  Oousin  and  his  eclectic  disdples,  follow  Maine  de 
Biran  in  asserting  that  the  soul  has  a  direct  consciousness  of  the  <0O,  as  well  as  of  the  ego  in  some  form  oi 
activity  or  suffering.  This  is  one  of  their  cardinal  and  distinctive  tenets.  De  Biran  derived  his  views  from 
the  suggeetions  of  Leibnitz,  and  this  drcumstanoe  connects  the  schools  of  FAnce  with  those  of  Gennany. 

The  German  psychologists  have,  with  the  exceptions  to  bo  stated  hereafter,  agreed  with  I^ibnitz  In 
asserting  that  the  soul  knows  not  only  its  states,  but  itself  as  their  subject  in  feeling  and  their  agent  in  pro- 
ducing them.  In  the  unity  of  self-consoiousness  the  soul  knows  itself  as  well  as  its  acts  and  states.  Without 
this  reference  of  the  states  of  tbe-soul  to  the  <^  which  is  the  subject  of  them,  oonsdousness  is  inoonoeirable 
and  impossible.  Kant  asserts  this  as  a  foct  of  our  experience  and  a  necessity  of  our  nature  as  earnestly  as 
any  one,  oven  though  he  questions  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  which  is  thus  made  necessary  to  the  mfnd. 
He  is  entirely  outspoken  and  confident  when  he  testifies  oonoeming  the  fhcts  whioh  we  experience,  eTen 
though  he  finds  metaphysical  reasons  for  distrusting  what  we  are  certain  that  we  distinguish  and  know.  V. 
is  true  that  this  self  of  the  <*  inner  state,"  of  which,  aooording  to  Kant,  we  are  oonsdous,  is  only  known  m  a 
phenomenon,  and  cannot  (as  indeed  nothing  can,  according  to  his  system)  be  known  eaiiisin  itself.*' 

Beneke  and  Herbart  are  the  most  noticeable  exceptions  to  this  general  diaiactcristic  of  tho  Uennan 
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psycboIogistB,  and  of  fliese>Herbait  hubeen  most  conspicnoiu  in  stnrdily  and  even  KKiinfally  xejeoting  the 
doctrines  on  this  sabjeot  tiiat  are  ntuaUy  received.  Indeed,  his  yie^ra  in  respect  to  consciousness  itmlf, 
would  change  completely  our  fkmdamental  notions  of  the  science  of  the  soul,  and  require  that  in  its  methods 
of  inquiry  and  the  sources  of  its  knowledge  it  should  be  entirely  reconstructed.  Herbart  rejects  entirely  the 
opnion  that  the  soul  can  be  at  the  same  time  the  obeerving  agent  and  the  observed  object  Ho  insists  that  this 
is  logically  contradictory,  and  metaphyBically  impossible.  He  therefore  denies  that  the  soul  knows  its  own 
states  in  any  proper  sense  of  being  directly  aware  of  them  when  they  occur.  What  we  call  consciousness, 
Is  but  reflective  memory.  Much  more,  therefore,  must  Herbart  reject,  as  he  does  most  contemptuously,  the 
doctrine  that  the  soul  refers  these  states  to  the  ego  or  the  personal  and  identical  self  He  insists  that  the 
belief  of  the  ego,  and  even  the  very  conception  of  the  ego  as  the  subject  of  the  psychical  states,  is  an  after- 
thought, the  mature  product  of  comparison  and  reflection,  gained  not  by  suggestion,  nor  by  deduction, 
nor  by  a  necessary  and  original  law,  but  reached  by  comparison  and  analogy. 


§  81.  Second.  Of  the  ego  itself  we  are  also  directly  con- 
OoDsdousnessof   Bcioug.    Not  Only  are  we  conscious  of  the  varying  states  and 

conditions,  but  we  know  them  to  be  our  own  states/  ».  c, 
each  individual  observer  knows  his  changing  individual  states  to  belong  to 
his  individual  seh^  or  to  himself,  the  individual.  The  states  we  know  as 
varying  and  transitory.     The  self  we  know  as  unchanged  and  permanent 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  a  psychical  state  to 
nature  of  a  pey-    be  the  act  or  experience  of  an  individual  ego.     We  are  not* 

first  conscious  of  the  state  or  operation,  and  then  forced  to 
look  around  for  a  something  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  or  to  which  it 
may  belong ;  but  what  we  know,  and  as  we  know  it,  is  the  state  of  an 
individual  person.  A  mental  state  which  is  not  produced  or  felt  by  an 
individual  self,  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  triangle  without  three  angles,  or  a 
square  without  four  sides.  This  relation  of  the  act  or  state  to  the  self  is 
not  inferred,  but  is  directly  known. 

If  not  known     ^  ^*  v^ere  not  directly  known,  it  could  not  be  indirectly 
could  not  be  in-    believed  or  inferred*     What  we  infer  and  conclude  is,  in 

ferred.  ' 

some  cases,  the  product,  or  the  educt,  or  result,  of  the  mind's 
activity  in  comparing  and  inferring ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  how  that  the 
soul  should  conclude  or  infer  operations  and  states  to  belong  to  itself  the 
observer,  if  it  did  not  know  this  by  direct  inspection. 

The  fact  of  memory  proves  it  beyond  all  dispute.  In  every 
J^^j^^^  act  of  memory  we  know  or  believe  that  the  object  now  re- 
called was  formerly  before  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  I,  the 
person  remembering,  did  previously  know  or  experience  that  which  I  now 
recalL  But  how  could  this  be  possible,  if  the  first  act  or  state  was  not 
known,  when  it  occurred,  to  belong  to  the  same  ego  which  now  recalls  it 
and  must  have  existed  and  have  known  itself  to  exist  during  the  interven- 
ing time  ?  This  same  ego  must  have  known  or  been  conscious  that  the 
state  was  its  own  when  it  occurred ;  otherwise  it  could  never  have  remem- 
bered this  state.  But  again,  many  acts  of  memory  are  required  in  order 
to  gather  the  past  operations  or  states  together,  before  they  are  inferred 
to  belong  to  one  substance  or  substratum.  In  order  to  infer,  we  must 
have  remembered;  and  in  order  to  remember,  or  rather  in  the  act  of 
remembering,  we  must  have  believed  the  very  thing  which  we  are  said  to 
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infer.  "Nor  is  it  true  that,  on  occasion  of  many  of  these  operations,  the 
reality  of  the  sabject  of  these  operations  is  suggested  or  provided  under  a 
necessary  law  of  the  intelligence  or  reason ;  for  how  could  these  opera- 
tions  be  recalled  without  memory  ?  and  memory,  as  we  have  seen,  implies 
the  constant  reassertion  of  the  very  knowledge  which  is  in  qaestion. 

It  vill  be  found,  moreover,  that  all  thoie  wiitcn  who  deny  or  donbt  thia,  do  yetind- 
Admltted  by  d(^ntaIly  betray  their  faith  in  the  reality  which  they  by  wordi  or  leaaonings  oppoae. 
thoee  who  deny  Pr.  Brown,  who  is  so  earnest  In  opposing  it,  uannot  thread  togetiber  the  serexal  e^wrienoa 
^^  of  the  soul's  life,  withoa  t  resorting  to  **  the  irresistible  law  of  our  oatore  which  imprasei 

us  with  the  oonvlotion  of  our  Identity,'^  and  James  Mill  himself  is  forced  in  one  unteun 
to  confess  what  he  stoutly  denied  In  another ;  '*  for  whether  I  have  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  vfait 
I  call  myself,  Is  always  inseparably  combined  with  it.*'  These  are  more  or  less  distinct  expressions  for  tbe 
direct  knowledge  of  the  ego  which  enters  as  an  essential  constituent  into  every  conscious  state  of  the  seal. 

When  we  assert  that  the  soul  is  conscious  of  itself  the  actor,  as  truly  as  of  its  states  or 
^e  relations  to  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  means  assert  that  it  makes  the  ego  an  otiject  of  attention  or  reflectiTe 
ways^  reflected  thought,  or  that  it  gains  a  scientific  knowledge  of  its  states  or  of  its  powers.  Both  these 
on.  kinds  of  knowledge  are  reserved  for  a  higher  development  and  exercise  of  consdoosness 

itself^  as  will  be  seen  in  its  place. 
-  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  seli;  or  the  ego,  which  is  essentially  involTod  in 
natural  consciousness,  is  also  susceptible  of  various  degrees,  which  range  from  the  fevblest  and  most  radi- 
*  mentary  cognition  which  the  soul  can  possibly  have  of  itself,  up  to  the  most  intense  self-consciousness  which 
can  be  reached  by  the  most  attentive  introspection.  The  consciousness  of  the  self,  or  ego,  ss  it  admits  o( 
various  gradations,  is  also  capable  of  development  and  growth,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  ego,  or  self,  is  the 
product  of  a  certain  stage  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  so  as  not  to  have  existed  before,  but  that  it  is 
revealed  to  the  mind  more  distinctly  and  in  more  numerous  relations,  as  the  requisite  attention  is  applied. 

Least  of  all  do  we  assert  that  the  soul  is  directly  conscious  of  that,  in  its 

The  a^o,  not  the  beini;  op  substance,  which  fits  it  to  be  the  common  crround  or  substratum  of 
whole  substance  o  »  o 

of  the  soul.  its  physical  as  well  as  its  psychical  phenomena,  or  which  explains  the  rela- 

tions of  the  two.  Consciousness  knows  nothing  of  the  hidden  relatioofl 
of  the  soul  to  the  body.  Facts  and  relations  of  this  sort  are  not  given  to  consciousness  at  all, 
nor  are  they  open  to  the  souPs  direct  intuition.  But  whatever  theory  may  be  framed  in 
respect  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  believed  to  be  material  or  spiritual,  the  fact 
remains  unquestioned  that  it  knows  its  states  to  be  its  own,  and  in  this  knowledge  koovs 
itself  as  the  subject  of  them.  Whatever  relation  this  known  ego  has  to  this  imagined  sub- 
stratum or  essence,  the  fact  remains  unquestioned  that  the  ego^  as  a  being,  is  direcUy  known 
to  and  hy  itself  as  a  knowing  agent    So  far,  and  so  far  only,  does  consciousness  testify. 

§  82.  Third,  we  inquire  still  further,  What  are  the  relations 
Seob^™^°'   of  consciousness  to  the  o^ects  of  the  psychical  acts  and 

states  ?  Is  the  soul  conscious  of  the  objects  as  truly  as  it  is 
of  the  states  themselves  ?  When  I  gaze  upon  a  landscape,  and  am  de- 
lighted, am  I  conscious  of  the  landscape  which  I  see,  as  truly  as  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  act  of  seeing  and  of  the  delight  which  it  gives  ?  It  is  con- 
tended by  some  that  we  are  as  truly  and  as  properly  said  to  be  conscious 
of  the  object  as  of  the  subjective  state.  Others  urge  that  it  is  a  gross 
impropriety  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  landscape,  except  in  the 
general  sense  in  which  we  use  conscious  as  the  equivalent  of  knowing,  (§  68.) 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  object  somewhat  as  we  are 
conscious  of  the  ego.  The  state  or  operation  is  the  central  object  of  ap- 
prehension ;  but  as  the  state  cannot  occur  nor  be  known  except  as  having 
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a  relation  to  the  unGhaDgmg  ego^  so  each  separate  state  is  rendered  deter- 
minate in  part  by  its  object  This  is  especially  true  if  the  state  be  pre- 
eminently a  state  of  knowledge.  We  distinguish  one  state  of  knowledge 
from  another  by  what  we  know ;  e,  ^.,  in  one  moment  I  perceive  a  tree, 
in  another  a  house,  etc.  How  can  I  be  conscious  that  I  perceive  a  house 
or  a  tree,  except  by  noticing  the  relation  of  the  act  itself  to  the  house  or 
tree? 

We  do  not  wy  that  the  whole  difference  of  a  psychical  state  is  thus  detennined ;  for,  to 
see  a  house  may,  purely  as  an  act  of  knowledge,  differ  from  the  act  of  discerning  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  Besides,  an  act  of  knowledge  never  can  occur  by  itself, 
pure  and  separate  from  all  feeling,  desire,  and  wilL  States  of  feeling  and  will  are  known  to 
be  purely  subjective,  and  to  pertain  to  the  soul  itself,  and  to  the  soul  alone.  These  subjective 
elements  attract  the  notice  of  consciousness  preeminently,  and  these  mark  and  individualize 
them  to  the  soul^s  memory.  But  when  they  are  described  in  language  or  recalled  to  the 
thoughts  by  an  explicit  statement,  they  are  described  by  their  objects.  Even  the  state  of  the 
most  absorbed  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  object  or  event  which  excited  the  emotion.  We 
say,  *  I  was  conscious  that  I  saw  the  tree,  or  clearly  discerned  the  mathematical  truth,'  or,  *  I 
was  conscious  of  keen  and  rapturous  delight  from  the  view  or  the  anticipation.'  We  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  we  should  know  that  we  know,  enjoy,  or  choose,  without  knowing 
9hat  we  know,  enjoy,  or  choose.  In  other  words,  in  being  conscious  of  an  act  or  state,  we 
moat  be  conscious  of  the  state  or  act  in  relation  to,  and  as  therefore  including  the  object. 

From  the  fiict  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  operation  without  being  conscious  of  its  z«latioD  to 
the  object,  Hamilton  reasons  thus :  **  Conseqaently  consciousneas  ia  not  a  special  fiicnlty,  bat  a  flbculty 
comprehending  every  cognitive  act,  or  it  must  be  held  that  there  ia  a  double  knowledge  of  every  object-— 
fixst,  the  knowledge  of  that  object  by  ite  particular  faculty,  and  second,  a  knowledge  of  it  by  consdousnees 
as  taking  cognicanca  of  every  mental  operation."— JVet.  Lee.  13.  To  this  we  may  reply,  the  dilemma  is 
avoided  by  conceding  that  in  every  case  of  the  kind  adduced,  via.:  in  every  act  of  sense-peiception,  we 
perceive  the  table  or  inknrtand,  and  we  know,  i,  e.,  we  are  conscious,  that  we  perceive  the  ink-stand.  These 
two  acts  are  diatingnishable  in  thought,  though  not  eeparable  in  ihct.  This  Hamilton  himself  concedes  acd 
contends  for.  But  we  cannot  perceive  the  table,  without  reoogniaing  some  relation  of  the  act  to  the  object. 
Nor  can  we  "be  conscious  of  the  act  of  perception,  without  being  aware  of  some  relation  of  the  object  perceived 
to  the  act  of  perceiving.  When  the  chief  energy  of  attention  is  expended  upon  the  object— the  material 
object — not  irithont  some  recognition  of  its  correlate,  the  act  of  perceiving,  then  we  have,  as  nearly  a«  possi- 
ble, a  pnre  act  of  sense-perception.  But  when  the  mind  is  mainly  conoemed  with  the  act,  not  to  the  entire 
exdufiion  of  the  object,  then  the  act  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  act  of  pnre  consciousness.  Or  if  we  suppose  the 
same  object,  the  table,  to  be  continuously  an  object  of  sense-perception,  and  the  attention  to  be  varied  ikom 
the  process  to  the  object,  and  oonversely:  then  ]ieroeption  alternates  with  oonsciousness,  the  one  never 
exdnding  the  other,  as  is  provided  for  in  our  definition,  and  as  is  attested  by  experience.  As  to  the  qoee- 
tion  whether  oonsciousness  is  a  special  &cnlty,  Hamilton  himself  concedes  all  that  any  one  need  contend 
for,  when  he  mys,  (.Lee.  13) :  '*  We  admit  at  once,  that  were  the  question  merely  whether  we  should  not  dis- 
tinguish under  oonsciousness,  two  special  fiiculties— whether  we  should  not  study  apart,  and  bestow  distinctive 
appeUations  on  consdousnes  considered  as  more  particuliurly  cognisant  of  the  external  world,  and  on  con- 
sdousaesB  as  more  particularly  cognisant  of  the  internal— this  would  be  highly  proper  and  expedient."— (Qf. 
Lee.  29.)  The  qnesUon  is  then  one  of  nomendatore— (A)  is  oonsciousness  to  be  used  as  a  generic  term= 
knowledge,  of  which  the  two,  sense-perception  and  self-consciousness,  or  consciousness,  are  species ;  or  (B) 
is  the  appropriate  generic  term  knowledge,  with  the  two  or  more  species  under  it,  sense-perception,  con- 
scumsness,  etc,  being  coordinate  with  one  another?  Hamilton's  thooretioal  answer  to  this  question  is  quite 
iBOonsistont  with  his  practice.  In  his  theory  he  gives  the  answer  (A) ;  in  his  practical  use  of  the  terms  and 
treatment  of  the  subject,  he  follows  (B). 

Bammary  re-  §  ®^'  ^®  coHolude  then,  thus :  The  object  of  consciousness 
jSofw^oSt  is  a  state  or  act  of  the  soul ;  this  state  or  act  must  occur  or 
*^-  exist  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  ;  but  it  does  not  exist 

before  it  is  known  in  the  order  of  time,  but  only  in  the  order  of  depend- 
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ence,  or  of  logical  necessity.  So  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  conoenied,  it 
exists  while  it  is  known.  But  what  is  known  of  this  ohject  must  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  mutter  to  be  known,  and  also  on  the  reach  or  capacity 
of  consciousness  in  its  attentive  inspection. 

A  psychical  act  or  state,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  its  nature  complex,  con- 
sisting of  three  elements  in  intimate  relation  to  each  other :  the  ego;  the 
object ;  the  acting  or  suffering  of  the  passing  moment.  But  the  act  or 
suffering  is  inconceivable,  except  as  belonging  to  the  ego  and  occasioned 
by  the  object.  Of  this  double  relation  consciousness  must  take  notice.  It 
must,  therefore,  also  take  notice  of  the  terms  or  elements  to  which  it  ifi 
related. 

The  obioct  of  §  ®^*  ^®  observe  still  further,  that  consciousness  the  ohject, 
a>n«^o«m««  i>  as  coutradistiuguished  from  consciousness  the  act,  is  a  state  or 
condition  of  being,  as  contrasted  with  an  act  of  knowledge. 
It  has  already  been  asserted,  that,  to  know,  supposes  and  requires  bemg 
as  its  objective  correlate.  The  being,  known  by  consciousness,  is  a  6piri^ 
ual  being,  a  permanent  identical  agent  or  producer  of  states  and  acts 
which  are  known ;  t.  e.,  a  being  in  the  eminent  and  higher  sense,  enbstan- 
tial  or  real  being  (cf.  P.  IV.  c.  vii).  This  the  mind  knows  to  be,  or  to  exist, 
by  a  direct  or  immediate  act  of  its  own.  Consciousness  as  an  act,  is  the 
energy  of  a  knowing  or  thinking  agent.  Consciousness  as  an  object,  is  the 
spiritual  being  discriminated  from  the  act  by  which  it  is  known,  and  dis^ 
criminated  as  a  being  which  is  apprehended  really  to  exist.  In  every  state 
of  consciousness,  knowledge  is  directly  confronted  with  being  in  the  same 
psychical  state,  and  the  being  which  is  known  is  afSrmed  to  be  identical 
with  the  being  which  knows. 

The  saying  of  Descartes,  Cogito^  ergo  sum^  has  preeminent 
or^wgit^^ergo  propriety  and  obvious  truth  when  applied  to  the  act  of  con- 
'^^'  sciousness.     It  means  more  than,  I  find  myself  a  thinking 

being,  and  therefore  I,  the  thinking  being,  exist ;  but  it  means  conscius  sum^ 
that  is,  I  know  directly  the  activities  of  a  being,  which  being  is  myself; 
its  existence  I  directly  apprehend  and  affirm.  It  has  been  said  with  emi- 
nent truth  that  absolute  skepticism  is  incompatible  with  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness ;  because,  if  I  doubt  or  question  any  reality,  or  whatever  realitv 
I  doubt  or  question,  I  cannot  doubt  or  question  that  I  myself  doubt  or 
question.  The  same  truth  is  more  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  view 
already  taken,  that  in  consciousness  as  the  act  there  must  be  present  and 
known  consciousness  as  the  object ;  and  this  object  is  a  substantial  exist- 
ing being,  known  or  affirmed  by  the  very  act  of  consciousness  to  exist. 

Not  only  is  absolute  skepticism  excluded  by  the  analysis  of  the  act  of  con- 
SJeRfidnn  «™-  sciousness,  but  absolute  idealism  is  excluded  as  truly  and  as  effectually.  The 
eluded.  object  of  consciousness  is  not  a  thought>object,  but  a  thing-object.    The 

being  known  is  not  a  phantasm,  or  notion,  or  spiritual  product,  but  it  is  a 
substance,  the  self,  or  effo,  existing  in  some  definite  state  or  condition.    In  consciousness,  I  am 
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confronted  not  with  a  thought,  but  with  a  being.  Whatever  else  may  be  unreal — ^whether 
idea,  phantasm,  or  speculation;  thia  acting  and  suffering  self  is  a  reality — not  a  mere 
phenomenon  as  contrasted  with  a  transcendental  ego^  nor  an  ego  inferred,  assumed,  or  sug- 
gested, but  an  ego  directly  known  to  he. 

The  mind,  in  an  act  of  consciousness,  does  not  create  the  state  or  condition 
aotdooB not  ere-  which  it  knows  to  be.  It  only  creates  the  act,  so  far  as  it  knows  the  act  or 
gj^itB^object  by    g^^t^  ^o  be.    That  which  is  known,  is  produced  by  another  activity  of  the 

same  being.  The  states  or  conditions  of  being  of  which  we  are  conscious 
often  ^ng  up  unexpectedly,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  feet,  or  they  break  in  upon  the  field 
of  view  unannounced,  and  they  are  often  very  unwelcome.  Often  their  existence  and  presence 
are  beyond  our  control.  The  being  of  whose  states  we  are  conscious  is  also  often  in  no  sense 
an  actor  or  producer,  but  a  sufferer  and  receiver.  In  such  suffering  and  passive  conditions 
of  being,  the  most  obvious  of  which  are  bodily  sensations,  the  being  which  we  know,  is  eaaJy 
and  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  acts  by  which  it  is  conscious  of  its  passive  or  recipient  con- 
dition, if  it  be  not  known  as  acted  upon  by  other  beings  also. 

§  86.  The  reality^  and  validity  of  being  is  not  only  thus 
^Bs  abo  flsuO)-    established,  because  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  con- 


sciousness, but  the  relations  of  being  are  as  necessarily  af- 
firmed in  the  same  activity.  The  several  states  of  the  soul  are  not  only 
discriminated  as  diverse  from  one  another,  but  they  are  known  to  be  like 
and  unlike.  They  are  also  known  to  be  produced  by  the  soul  which  is 
coDBcioas,  or  knows,  that  they  exist ;  that  is,  they  are  known  imder  the 
relation  of  causation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  need  not  wonder  that  even  the 
^a^wiii  a  mi-    ancient  philosophers  counted  the  human  soul,  thus  known 

by  and  to  itself,  to  be  a  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  great 
universe-  In  the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  and 
the  most*  essential  of  its  powers,  thought  and  being  are  both  conjoined ; 
the  one  is  confronted  with  the  other,  the  one  is  essential  to  the  other. 
Thought  is  perpetually  springing  out  of  being,  and  apprehending  being  to 
exist — ^not  only  simple  being,  but  being  in  all  its  forms  of  activity  and  the 
lelationB  which  they  involve. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  conceptions  which  are  necessary 
rieL  ^  We?^  *^  scientific  knowledge— those  categories  which  cannot  be  proved,  but  which 
oooacioasDMs.  must  be  assumed — those  prime  relations  and  first  truths  on  which  all  our 
higher  intelligence  of  matter  or  spirit  depends,  are  affirmed  of  spiritual  being 
m  the  act  of  consciousness  itselt  It  is  natural  to  man  to  make  himself  the  measure  of  the 
universe — 1.  «.,  to  take  the  little  universe  of  being,  which  he  knows  so  directly  and  so  well, 
irith  the  relations  involved,  to  be  the  analogon  of  the  greater  universe  which  lies  beyond,  and 
which  is  more  indirectly  known.  At  all  events,  whatever  relations  and  facts  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  affirm  of  his  own  being,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  whole  universe  without. 
This  is  the  process  by  which  many  explain  our  belief  in  these  categories  or  first  truths. 

Many  go  further,  and  find  not  only  in  this  microcosm  an  image  of  the  laiger 
J^  """""Md  to  finite  universe  beyond,  but  also  an  analogon  of  its  Creator.  As  man  in  con- 
OodL  sciousness  thinks  this  world  of  being  into  thought,  thus  producing  a  thought- 

world  by  his  creative  power,  under  the  limitations  which  are  imposed  by  the 
materials,  both  objective  and  subjective,  which  his  nature  as  existing  and  knowing,  impose 
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upon  him,  it  is  only  needful  for  him  to  conceive  these  limits  removed,  and  he  forms  to  himself 
a  conception  of  the  God  in  whose  jmage  he  was  made :  and  by  the  &ct  that  he  exists  in  His 
image  he  is  able  to  understand  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  universe  of  both  matter  and 
mind  as  he  interprets  in  them  the  thoughts  of  its  Creator. 

8  86.   It  has  been  already  stated  that  coDsciousness,  thongrh 

Development  •^  _         _  •'  _  ,      ,  • 

and  growth  of  natural  and  necessary  to  every  human  soul  whose  powers  are 
normally  developed,  is  not  exercised  at  the  beginning  of  its 
existence,  but  only  after  certain  conditions  and  stages  of  growth  have 
been  attained,  and  the  power  to  apply  them  has  been  matured.  The  order 
of  this  development  and  maturity  may  be  sketched  as  follows : 

The  first  activities  are  those  of  simple  life.    These,  whether  they  pertain  to 

„  ,..      the  body  or  the  soul,  are  unconscious.    All  forms  of  reflex  nerve-action,  all 

UnooiuKions  life. 

the  purely  instinctive  movements  of  either  body  or  soul,  or  of  both  com- 
bined, are  known  to  be  unattended  by  conscious  apprehension.    But  all  these 
activities  are  exercised  in  great  number  and  for  a  long  time  before  the  experience  of  sen8atioD& 
As  soon  as  a  sensation  occurs,  whether  painful  or  pleasant,  it  must  be  felt 
Sensations   and     It  is  essential  to  its  very  nature  to  be  experienced  by  a  sentient  being,  and  to 
self-feeling.  ^^  ^^j^  ^  painful  or  pleasant     This  experience,  whether  in  man  or  anim&l, 

involves  some  sort  of  possible  apprehension  of  self  as  the  subject  of  its  pain  or 
pleasure.  This  is  not  consciousness,  real  or  possible,  as  we  use  the  term,  but  only  conscious- 
ness in  its  lowest  and  most  rudimentary  form.  By  some  it  is  called  the  feeling  as  distin- 
guished from  the  knowledge  of  self,  or  self-feeling  in  its  beginnings.  In  order  that  conscious- 
ness in  its  lowest  stage  should  occur,  the  several  sensations  should  not  only  be  experienced,  but 
they  must  be  discriminated  from  one  another  as  this  and  that,  the  sensation  as  now  and  then, 
the  sensation  as  sweet  and  bitter,  cold  and  hot ;  and  thut  sensation  of  sweet,  thai  sensation 
of  bitter,  etc.,  etc  As  long  as  the  sensations  are  confused  together,  and  are  not  discriminated, 
whether  they  are  weak  or  strong,  the  soul  remains  in  this  elementary  condition  of  coniparatiTe 
unconsciousness.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  infant  It  is  also  the  condition  into  which  the  de- 
veloped man  relapses  in  swooning,  distraction,  intoxication,  or  approaching  sleep.  In  the  infant 
such  a  condition  cannot  be  remembered,  for  reasons  which  we  will  give  in  their  place  (§  296). 
The  man  can  recall  it  but  dimly,  and  only  as  he  measures  and  imagines  the  state,  by  contrast 
with  those  of  which  he  is  distinctly  conscious,  and  which  he  can  clearly  recall. 

But  when  the  several  sensations  arc  discriminated  from  one  another,  the  soul 
Sensations  dis-  reaches  a  higher  stage.  But  even  this  does  not  involve  consciousness,  unless 
criminated.  ^y^^  sensations  are  also  discriminated  from  the  self  to  which  they  pertain. 

Observation  attests  that  the  one  is  possible  without  the  other.  Even  the 
external  objects  that  occasion  the  sensations,  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from 
the  sensations  which  attend  them,  before  the  soul  distinctly  recognizes  the  sensations  as  its 
own.  No  fact  is  more  patent  to  universal  observation,  than  that,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
man  is  occupied  with  the  objective,  with  very  infrequent  cognition  of  self  as  contrasted  with 
his  sensations  or  their  objects,  or  the  impulse  that  carries  the  feelings  and  actions  withoot  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  impulses  that' follow  the  bodily  sensations — e,  g,^  the  animal  appetites 
—carry  the  soul  still  further  outward,  and  hold  and  hinder  it  more  effectually  from  the  recog- 
nition of  its  own  being  or  agency.  Even  the  man  who  has  outgrown  this  condition,  and  been 
raised  above  it  by  refinement  and  moral  culture,  sometimes  falls  back  into  it  '*  Every  man 
can  occasionally  catch  himself  in  the  state  of  losing  himself  in  the  act  of  eating  or  seeing, 
and,  as  it  were,  burymg  his  consciousness  in  the  function  of  some  single  organ  of  sense. 
States  of  tins  sort  have  always  in  them  something  of  the  animal.'' — ^Helferbich,  Org,  d. 
Wits,,  p.  88. 
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As  soon  as  feelings  of  another  character  are  experienced — emotions  proper, 
fmotioM  distill-  &nd  not  sensations,  emotions  which  are  perhaps  antagonistic  to  sensations  and 
£ul^ns.  ***"    their  impulses — the  opportunity  is  presented  for  the  soul  to  distinguish  its 

own  agency,  and  itself  as  an  actor  or  sufferer,  as  contrasted  with  itself  as  purely 
sentient ;  i.  e.,  carried  out  of  itself  by  its  sensations  and  appetites.  It  now  furnishes  in  itself 
the  condition  for  that  reflex  act  which  we  call  the  conscious  discrimination  of  its  states  as  its 
own.  It  now  can  know  itself  as  an  actor  and  sufferer.  The  act  of  consciousness  is  not 
explained  by  its  conditions.  It  is  not  developed  from  nor  produced  by  these  conditions.  But 
it  does  not  occur  before  these  conditions  are  Aunished,  and  these  conditions  do  not  exist  till 
the  soul  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  that  is  somewhat  advanced.  When  these  con- 
ditions do  present  themselves,  the  act  of  consciousness  is  performed,  in  and  by  which  it  dis- 
cerns its  object  to  be.  In  other  words,  under  these  conditions,  consciousness  the  act  and  con- 
seiooaness  the  object,  as  we  have  described  them,  are  possible  and  actual. 

The  fint  itep  wbich  the  child  makes  toward  the  oognition  of  self;  is  to  distinguish  iU  body  from  other 
bodies  and  oUier  persone.  When  it  knows  its  name  it  applies  it  first  to  its  body,  and  nsnally  speaks  o1 
this  self  in  the  third  person.  It  is  a  great  step  forwaxd  when  it  can  use  the  pronoun  I,  a  step  not  taken 
till  the  child  has  developed  decided  wishes,  and  some  exhibition  of  oharactor,  in  the  form  of  emotion, 
passion,  or  pnrpoee.  Jean  Paul  Bichter  records  of  himself:  **  Never  shall  I  forget  the  phenomenon  in 
mynel^  nerer  till  now  Tedted,  when  I  stood  by  the  birth  of  my  own  self-consciousness,  the  place  and  time 
of  vhich  are  distinct  in  my  memory.  On  a  certain  forenoon  I  stood,  a  very  yonng  child,  within  the  house- 
door,  and  was  looking  out  toward  tiie  wood-pile,  as,  in  an  instant,  the  inner  revelation,  <  I  am  I,'  like  light- 
sing  tnm  heaven,  flashed  and  stood  brightly  before  me ;  in  that  moment  had  I  seen  myself  as  I,  for  the 
flnt  time  and  forever  I " 

The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  preawd 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast. 
Has  never  thought  that  this  is  I. 

But  a«  he  grows,  he  gathers  much, 

And  learns  the  use  of  I  and  mo, 

And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see. 
And  other  than  the  things  I  toucJi ; 
So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind, 

Ftom  whence  clear  memory  may  begin, 

As  thro'  the  firame  that  binds  him  in, 
Hta  isolation  grows  defined. 

TsKM TSON.— 7n  Memoriam,  xliv. 

The  object  discerned  by  the  act  of  consciousness  is  not,  as  we  have  already 
The  self  not  the  o^^i^^i  ^^  ^^^  itself,  as  a  substance  or  subject,  with  all  its  capacities  and 
V«'  powers ;  for,  besides  those  which  consciousness  apprehends,  there  are  those 

which  it  does  not  reach.  Even  the  cause  or  soui-ce  of  many  which  it  does 
discern  are  beyond  its  direct  cognition.  In  all  of  these  operations  the  sentient  nature  acta 
out  of  right,  receiving  or  rejecting  those  objects  for  which  Nature  has  or  has  not  adapted  its 
action.  Even  after  the  soul  acts  and  appears  as  the  ego^  and,  as  such,  is  the  conscious  subject  of 
its  higher  acts,  it  also  acts  as  the  unconscious  subject  of  many  others.  As  the  subject  of  many 
similar  acts  and  states  objectively  known  to  the  conscious  effo^  is  it  called  the  self;  as  the 
agent  which  is  actor,  and  also  conscious  of  individual  acts,  is  it  called  the  ego^  or  L  Pre- 
eminently is  it  the  ego,  or  I,  when  it  makes  itself  manifest  as  the  regulator  or  controller  of  the 
blind  impulses  and  desires  by  an  act  of  will.  This  ego  is  known  as  identical  with  itself.  It  is 
the  same  ego  which  yesterday  and  to-day  observes  the  changing  states  of  the  identical  self 
which  it  makes  the  object  of  its  knowledge ;  otherwise  it  could  not  connect  these  states  as 
past  and  present,  as  experienced  now  and  remembered  yesterday.  It  could  not  regard  them 
Bs  its  own.  It  could  not  combine  them  as  similar  into  a  concept,  nor  unite  them  in  a  class. 
Above  all.  It  is  the  same  ego  when  it  holds  the  same  purpose  unchanged,  and  can  repress  and 
overcome  its  own  changing  moods,  and  the  solicitations  of  others,  by  an  unvarying  and  con- 
tinued purpose. 
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The  act  of  consdous  self-apprehensioD  may  also  be  more  or  less  frequent!; 
IMfferencea  in  exercised  bj  diiferent  men,  after  the  capacity  for  it  has  been  reached.  The  con- 
individualfl.  ditions  for  its  exercise,  after  the  power  has  been  matured,  may  be  more  or 

less  favorable.  First,  the  objective  conditions  may  be  more  ample  and  ener- 
getic in  one  man  than  in  another.  The  corporeal  nature  of  one  may  so  hold  the  spirit  by 
obtrusive  and  engrossing  sensations  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  discrimination  which 
is  the  first  condition  of  conscious  knowledge.  Thus  the  body  of  the  idiot  or  the  half-witted 
may  so  preoccupy  the  energies  as  to  detain  it  almost  in  the  animalized  state.  Moral  obliqmty, 
especially  in  early  life,  may  almost  literally  brutify  or  animalize  its  condition.  Yariovs  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  body  may  come  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  soul's  development  to  arrest 
its  natural  progress,  by  filling  up  its  experience  with  continued  sensations  of  weakness  and  pain. 
Even  a  low  energy  of  vital  force  may  give  to  consciousness  only  feeble  sensational  activity  and 
inert  impelling  forces,  which  are  too  unobtnidve  to  elicit  discriminating  cognition.  The  occupar 
tions,  cares,  and  interests  may  be  so  material  and  sordid,  as  to  fill  up  the  life  with  activities 
that  are  solely  objective.  The  psychical  nature  of  one  person  may  also  be  far  richer  and  more 
varied  in  its  capacities  than  that  of  another,  furnishing  the  material  for  conscious  obserration 
that  is  comparatively  copious  and  inviting.  Second,  the  subjective  capacity  of  conscious  actinty 
differs  in  degrees  in  different  persons.  The  natural  power,  the  acquired  facility,  and  the  incli- 
nation to  look  inward,  are  stronger  in  some  than  in  others ;  and  hence  in  some  men  that  is  a 
passion  which  in  others  is  rarely  and  ineffectually  performed.  Nature,  habit,  and  art  exhibit 
surprising  diversities  and  contrasts  in  this  respect. 

This  leads  us  to  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  that  the  capacity  for  con- 
The  caiMidty  for  Bciousness  is  not  the  product  of  accidental  conditions  or  circumstances,  nor  is 
not  developed.       it  the  result  of  any  development  from  any  lower  existence,  but  is  provided 

in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  designs  of  his  creator.  The  brute  is  not  self- 
conscious  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  nor  can  he  become  so  as  the  result  of  any 
development  whatever.  He  may  be  like  man  in  the  lower  stages  of  being,  in  the  experieoce 
of  what  we  call  bodily  sensations  and  animal  appetites ;  but  he  never  discriminates  one  sensa- 
tion from  another  by  a  self-conscious  act,  simply  because  he  has  not  the  capacity.  Much  less 
does  he  distinguish  the  self  from  its  states,  because  there  is  no  self  and  no  states  to  be  thus 
distinguished.  Hence  he  cannot,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  remember,  nor  generalize, 
nor  reason,  nor  judge,  so  far  as  these  involve  the  reference  of  acts  or  objects  to  himself  by 
appropriate  acts  and  products.  He  cannot  purpose  or  choose,  for  a  similar  reason.  Neither 
the  objective  conditions  of  these  acts  are  furnished  in  his  own  nature,  nor  is  the  subjective 
capacity  to  discern  them. 

This  leads  us  to  repeat  what  has  before  been  said,  that  consciousness  as  act 

Gonadousness        and  object,  though  developed  in  the  procress  of  the  soul's  history,  is  not  in 
not  a  product  of  ^      i        -o  ^       ^  ^       ,  „  .  .         ... 

circumstaDces.       &^J  sense  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  soul's  powers  m  connection  with 

certain  objects  or  conditions.  Consciousness  as  an  act,  or  power  to  act,  is  the 
power  to  know  what  actually  exists.  Tbe  power  to  know  does  not  make  that  to  exist  which  is 
simply  known  to  be.  The  object  of  coijsciousuess  is  not  a  phenomenon  or  phase  of  the  soul, 
but  the  soul  itself  as  at  last  apprehended  in  its  higher  relations,  and  as  exercising  its  nobler 
activities.  The  fact  that  this  ego^  or  self,  is  also  capable  of  other  activities  of  which  it  is  not 
conscious ;  the  fact  that  it  acts  as  vital  force  in  forming  and  nourishing  matter  as,  and  into  the 
body — which  facts  are  not  known  to  consciousness — do  not  disprove  the  more  important  activi- 
ties wliich  consciousness  does  apprehend,  nor  do  they  make  nor  prove  that  what  consciousness 
does  know — viz.,  the  self,  or  the  ego — has  not  real  being.  The  order  and  law  of  knowing  is  not 
the  order  or  law  of  being.  The  fact  that  the  power  of  the  soul  to  know  itself  is  developed 
last  of  all  in  the  order  of  time,  does  not  cause  what  is  known  to  come  into  being  at  the  time 
when  it  is  known,  nor  its  being  to  result  from  any  process  of  development  at  alL  The  soul  in 
consciousness  knows  a  fact ;  it  does  not  make  the  fact  to  be. 
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§  87.  The  question  has  been  discossed  of  late  among  English 


lAtentmodlfica- 

tiODS 


:t  con-  psychologists,  whether  there  can  be  any  latent  modifications 
of  consciousness.  The  phrase  is  infelicitous,  because  ap- 
parently self-contradictory — a  latent  modification  of  that  which,  in  its  very 
essence,  is  an  act  or  an  object  of  knowledge^  being  apparently,  both  in 
term  and  thought,  impossible.  The  truth  which  the  phrase  was  designed 
to  describe  is,  however,  real  and  important,  and  deserves  to  be  clearly 
stated.  That  the  soul  may  act  without  being  conscious  of  what  it  does,  or  even 
that  it  acts  at  all,  has  been  already  established.  That  these  unconscious  acts 
afiect  those  acts  of.  which  it  is  conscious,  and  their  objects,  is  also  evident. 
A  sharp  distinction  has  been  made  between  those  processes  by  which  the 
seal,  so  to  speak,  prepares  objects  for  its  conscious  apprehension,  and  the 
acts  of  knowing  these  objects  when  thus  prepared.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  soul,  by  acting  consciously,  prepares  products  which  it  can  pre- 
serve and  can  recall,  and  that,  by  acting  often  and  energetically,  it  strength- 
ens the  power  to  preserve  and  recall,  by  processes  which  it  cannot  con- 
sciously follow  out  nor  explain.  All  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  its  con- 
scious acts,  are  accomplished  by  modifications  of  the  soul  which  are  latent 
— i.  e^  unknown  to  the  direct  inspection  of  consciousness. 

Many  of  the  instances  cited  of  such  modifications,  are  only 
•Mceptibie  of  examples  of  objects  observed  with  less  attention — objects 
comparatively  unheeded,  which  may  be  afterward  revived 
with  greater  distinctness.  For  example,  I  write  hastily,  to-day,  a  word  or 
a  phrase  which  is  incorrect  or  ungrammatical.  I  do  not  notice  the  error, 
but  I  recall  it  to-morrow,  and  notice  the  mistake  by  an  act  of  memory. 
Or,  I  see  a  person,  and,  at  the  time,  do  not  notice  some  article  of  his  dress 
or  some  peculiarity  in  his  look  or  language,  but  recall  either  distinctly  on 
reflection.  Or  some  part  of  a  total  perception,  as  of  a  crowded  and  active 
company,  or  a  varied  landscape,  apparently  escapes  my  notice.  It  is  a 
mere  accessory,  a  subordinate,  quite  overlooked  in  comparison  with  the 
central  figures  or  objects ;  and  yet  it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  the  restoration 
of  a  train  of  connected  objects.  These  objects  are  not  latent,  though 
very  little  attended  to.  The  processes  which  they  affected  were,  as  all  the 
processes  of  recalling  by  association  are,  wholly  out  of  consciousness ; 
consciousness  being  only  capable  of  discerning  and  recognizing  objects 
when  presented,  but  being  wholly  unable  to  follow  the  act  by  which  A  is 
connected  with  B,  or  by  which  B  subsequently  brings  A  before  the  con- 
scious mind.  " 

Leibnitz  {Nouveaux  Usaais,  ii.  c.  i.)  cites  the  case  of  the  sound  of  the  sea  as  an  example.  A 
angle  wave  does  not  affect  the  ear,  but  only  many,  when  combined.  And  yet  each  wave  must 
contribute  its  share  in  affecting  the  conscious  mind,  or  the  whole  could  not  be  heard.  A  dis- 
Uuction  is  to  be  made  in  this  instance  between  the  impulse  of  a  single  wave  upon  the  organ 
of  hearing,  and  the  experience  of  the  sensation.  The  action  of  many  waves  together  may  be 
reqtiired  to  bring  the  oigan  into  that  condition  which  effects  the  sensation  in  question,  or  any 
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Other.    To  the  total  effect  upon  the  organ  each  wave  may  contribute  its  part,  without  moTing 
the  consciousness  in  the  least,  even  latently. 

The  general  truth  cannot,  however,  be  controverted,  that  the  unconscious  and  consdous 
processes  of  the  soul  act  and  react  on  each  other  continually,  and  that  neither  should  be  over- 
looked in  the  science  which  explains  its  phenomena.  Consciousness,  though  the  most  impor- 
tant)  13  not  the  only  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  its  powers  and  laws. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   EEFLECnVE,   OR  PHILOSOPHICAL  GONSdOUSNESS. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  consciousness  as  the  common  endowment  and  universal  charao- 
teristic  of  the  human  race.  Every  human  being  is  capable  of  being  conscious  of  his 
psychical  states.  Every  man  who  is  normally  developed  becomes  actually  couscious  of 
these  states  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  existence.  The  exercise  of  this  power  connects 
him  with  his  kind  by  the  capacity  for  human  sympathy.  It  enables  him  to  recognize  as 
true  the  descriptions  of  human  experience  which  are  given  by  the  dramatist,  the  noTelist, 
and  the  philosopher.  It  qualifies  him  to  try  the  statements  and  theories  of  the  philoso- 
pher at  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal — i.  «.,  his  own  conscious  experience.  This  is  nain- 
ralf  or  primary  eonaeununess. 

Tho  reflective  §  ^^'  ^®  tave,  however,  distingaisbed  and  defined  another 
SciStJ^  wlii  species  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  artificial,  or  secondary 
Bciousucfis.  consciousness,   and  it   is    attained    by  comparatively  few. 

Though  all  men  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  descriptions  and 
appeals  of  the  dramatist  and  the  orator,  there  are  but  few  who  can  origi- 
nate and  apply  them.  Though  all  men  experience  the  phenomena  which 
the  philosopher  records,  classifies,  and  accounts  for,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
can  judge  of  the  tnith  of  his  assertions,  there  are  few  who  observe  these 
phenomena  with  reflection  even  by  such  aid ;  and  the  number  is  very  small 
who  can  originate  an  analysis  or  comparison.  The  consciousness  which 
understands  and  assents,  is,  in  some  important  respects,  distinguished  from 
that  which  discovers  and  proves.  And  yet  the  one  power  must  have  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  other  ;  else  the  truth  which  the  philosopher  origi- 
nates would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man  who  receives  and  assents  to 
it  The  consciousness  which  discovers  and  teaches  is  i^roperly  called  the 
philosophical  and  reflective  consciousness.  These  characteristics  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  two  species  of  consciousness  in  general ;  hut  we 
ask  more  particularly,  *  What  is  the  reflective  consciousnesss  ?  and  what 
are  its  relations  to  the  natural  consciousness  ? '  In  answer  to  the  first  of 
the  questions  we  say : 

§  89.  The  reflective  consciousness  is  the  natural  cOnscious- 
consciousncBs       ncss  excrciscd  with  earnest  and  persistent  attention.    It  "^ 

already  been  shown  that  every  intellectual  power  may  he 
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used  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
development  of  the  natural  consciousness  through  its  successive  stages  ia 
but  the  development  of  an  increase  of  attention.  When  this  habit  is  car- 
ried to  a  still  higher  degree  of  energy,  and  the  subjective  states  and 
activities  become  as  familiar  and  as  frequent  objects  of  contemplation  as 
material  objects  are  to  the  mass  of  men,  then  consciousness  is  transformed 
into  reflection.  The  natural  and  the  spontaneous  becomes  the  artificial 
and  reflective  consciousness. 

That  the  ordinary  consciousness  should  be  intensified  to  the  extraordinary,  is  not  entirely 
strange  to  the  experience  of  men  who  are  habitually  unaccustomed  to  reflection  upon  them- 
selves and  their  own  psychical  processes.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  inattentive  and 
unrcQecting,  is  so  startled  by  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  own  feelings,  as  to  look  in  upon  him- 
self witli  wonder.  Or  perhaps  such  a  man  is  surprised  to  see  in  some  feat  of  memory,  some 
sally  of  the  Imagination,  or  some  sagacious  conjecture,  a  revelation  of  internal  power  and 
resources  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed,  and  which  has  astonished  him,  somewhat  as  the 
vein  of  silver  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  savage  who  caught  at  a  shrub  and  exposed  the 
lode  beneath,  that  led  to  the  mines  of  Potosl  Such  revehitions  have  been  to  many  a  boy 
and  man  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 

It  may  help  us  still  further  to  accept  the  possibility  and  to  understand  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness as  modified  by  attention,  to  consider  it  in  the  two  forms  of  tJie  morhid  and  tlie 
ethical  telf-conMeioittfuss. 

The  morbid  or  the  abnormal  self-consciousness  is  that  kind  or  degree  of  atten- 
Sona^M^ ^in  ^^^^  *®  ^^®'*  ^^^  psychical  states  which  interferes  with  the  normal  use  and 
SdfiiLJ^**"  *°^  development  of  the  powers ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  health,  the  com- 
fort,  and  the  succct^sful  activity  of  the  body  or  the  soul.  Children  are 
appointed  by  nature  to  an  objective,  and,  in  one  sense,  an  animal  life.  The  soul  needs  to  be 
thus  occupied,  to  accumulate  the  stores  of  facts  and  dates,  or  wbrds  and  phrases,  which  it  may 
iifterward  turn  to  a  higher  use.  The  imagination  naturally  constructs  and  invents  with  cre- 
ative affluence,  and  it  colors  and  gOds  whatever  it  creates.  But  now  and  then  a  child,  through 
un  unfortunate  bias,  or  some  ill-judged  training,  has  been  led  to  look  inward  upon  itself  with 
unnatural  precocity.  As  a  consequence,  the  subjective  predominates  over  the  objective,  the 
power  to  reflect  excludes  the  power  to  acquire;  and  that  easy  and  spontaneous  play  of  observa* 
iion,  memory,  imagination,  wit,  and  invention,  which  is  the  strength  and  the  charm  of  child- 
hood, ia  excluded  or  hindered. 

Among  adults  many  examples  occur  of  a  morbid  or  unnatural  attention  to  the  inner  life. 
Hypochondriacs,  who  are  haunted  by  disturbing  sensations  which  come  from  some  bodily  dis- 
ease, till  their  attention  is  so  absorbed  in  watching  their  sensations  that  it  cannot  respond  to 
the  objects  that  are  fitted  to  amuse  and  inspirit  them,  furnish  one  example.  Men  who  have 
inherited  or  indulged  a  sensitive  nature  till  it  has  become  their  tyrant ;  who  watch  their  feel- 
ings with  a  selfish  exclusiveness,  or  who  pamper  them  with  a  dainty  fastidiousness,  become, 
like  Rousseau,  half  insane  through  brooding  over  their  own  exaggerated  suflerings  and  wrongs. 
Hamlet  is  a  striking  example  of  an  affectionate  and  heroic  nature,  shocked  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  terrible  calamity,  that  first  forced  him  to  be  suspicious  of  his  fellow-men,  and  then  taught 
him  to  distrust  himself,  till  his  "  native  hue  of  resolution  **  was  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
ca^  of  thought."  Sceptics,  whether  philosophical  or  religious — men  who  carry  the  impulse  to 
qnestion  and  investigate  to  the  excess  of  distrust  and  doubt — usually  terminate  their  career  of 
distrust  by  turning  their  eyes  inward  upon  the  workings  of  their  own  souls,  and  find  there  the 
amplest  field  for  questioning  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  their  own  being  and  the  facts  of  their 
own  consciousness. 
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Another  type  of  the  abnonnal  oonsciousnefls  is  that  which  results  from  an  ^oistic  thought- 
fulness  of  one's  appearance,  manners,  words,  looks,  actions,  or  achieTements,  which  shows  itself 
in  the  countless  forms  of  affectation  that  are  displayed  in  society,  as  well  as  in  literature.  They 
all  have  this  common  feature,  that  the  person  thinks  more  of  himself  than  is  wise  or  healthful 
So  common  has  this  become  in  the  artificial  society  of  modern  times,  that  it  has  given  a  new 
sense  to  the  words  contciotu  and  eonaeiotuneu,  with  and  without  self  as  the  prefix. 

The  ethical  type  is  that  attention  to  one's  inner  states  which  is  applied  in 
The  ethical  con-  ^^®^  ®^  *  moral  standard,  for  the  purposes  of  self-correction  and  self-improve- 
Bciousness.  ment.    In  order  to  judge  one's  self,  a  person  must  know  or  examine  himself. 

He  must  attend  to  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for 
these  ends.  This  is  so  obviously  required,  that  the  word  reflection^  which  originally  signified  the 
reflex  action  of  the  soul  upon  itself,  has  acquired  a  secondary  signification,  in  its  use  and  appli- 
cation for  ethical  purposes.  This  kind  of  reflective  consciousness  always  brings  with  it  some 
intellectual  discipline.  The  person  who  habitually  scrutinizes  his  motives  and  examines  his 
feelings  in  the  light  of  tiie  law  of  duty  and  of  God,  cannot  but  cultivate  and  strengthen  hia 
intellect  by  the  process,  however  humble  may  be  his  calling  and  illiterate  his  education. 
Christianity  has  trained  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  to  this  activity,  and  hence  has  been  so 
efficient  in  educating  and  elevating  the  masses  of  men,  even  when  it  has  furnished  no  special 
intellectual  culture. 

§  90.  The  type  of  the  reflective  conscioasness  -with  which 
reflective    con-    we  are  Specially  concerned  is  that  which  is  properly  called 

phUosophicaly  because  used  for  scientific  ends.  It  has  this  in 
common  with  the  types  already  referred  to,  that  it  involves  attention  as 
its  special  and  essential  element.  But  the  attention  must  be  employed  in 
a  peculiar  way,  with  distinct  reference  to  peculiar  ends,  and  with  the  aid 
of  special  appliances,  if  it  is  to  yield  important  scientific  results.  Its 
characteristics  are  the  following  : 

^^^^^       §  91.   First :  It  is  persistent  in  its  observations.    It  not  only 
iHsraiatcnt  atten-    attends  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  inclination  or  duty 

may  decide,  but  it  attends  continuously,  with  the  definite 
aims  of  careful  observation  and  accurate  remembrance.  But  how  can  the 
mind  attend  continuously  to  the  same  mental  state  ?  Of  material  objects 
many  of  the  phenomena  are  permanent ;  they  address  the  senses  as  being 
the  same  objects.  We  can  observe  them  again  and  again,  tUl  we  are  certain 
that  we  have  attained  a  definite  impression,  and  can  bring  away  a  satisfy- 
ing recollection.  But  the  mental  object  is  but  for  an  instant.  If  we  look 
for  it^  in  order  that  we  may  look  at  it  the  second  time,  it  is  not  there.  It 
existed  only  so  long  as,  by  our  own  act,  we  gave  it  being ;  and  when  that 
activity  is  intermitted,  the  object  which  we  would  fain  examine  by  a 
second  look  is  no  longer  and  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  only  resource 
which  we  have,  is  to  prolong  the  state  by  continually  renewing  or  repeat- 
ing it.  To  this  act  or  effort  of  prolongation  Locke  gives  the  name  of 
retention^  and  this  he  describes  as  a  peculiar  mental  act  {Essay ^  B.  ii- 
c.  X.  §  1).  But  can  we  prolong  a  single  state  beyond  its  assigned  period 
of  time  ?  Is  not  a  single  state  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  duration  ? 
The  question  is  trivial,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  it  is  answered. 
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Whether  we  can  prolong  a  state  or  not,  we  ean  certainly  repeat  it  again 
and  again,  allowing  no  other  activity  to  intervene.  As  we  thus  repeat  the 
activity  in  a  series  of  similar  acts,  we  present  to  our  consciousness  sub- 
stantially the  same  object,  and  so  secure  an  opportunity  for  bestowing 
upon  it  that  continuous  or  sustained  attention  which  is  essential  to  exact 
observation.  What  we  fail  to  notice  at  one  look,  we  catch  by  another. 
What  we  only  faintly  apprehend  at  the  first  sight,  we  fix  and  confirm  by 
the  second.  What  we  observe  incori'ectly  or  partially  in  one  act,  we  dis- 
cern truly  and  completely  in  the  act  which  follows.  This  retention  or 
repetitioD  of  the  object  becomes  the  condition  of  the  continuity  of  the  act 
of  consciousness,  and  hence  it  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
philosophic  consciousness.  It  is  because  the  mind  does,  as  it  were,  turn  in 
upon  itself,  that  this  efibrt  of  consciousness  is  termed  reflection — ^.  €.,  the 
bending  back  or  retortion  of  the  soul  on  itself.  It  is  because  this  repe- 
tition of  the  object,  or  retortion  in  the  act,  is  found  to  be  practically 
necessary,  in  order  to  any  accurate  and  successful  observation  of  con- 
sciousness, that  consciousness  the  act,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  remem- 
brance, a  sort  of  second  thought,  and  the  power  has  been  resolved  into 
memory  (§  75).  Second-thinking  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  reflective  con- 
sciousness ;  and  not  only  second-thinking,  but  a  sustained  and  continued 
application  of  the  attention  to  the  continuously  repeated  act 

Other  adyimtages  are  secured  by  this  repetition  of  the  mind*s  activity,  and  one  especially, 
that  it  ia  capable  of  being  viewed  more  coolly.  When  the  soul  first  goes  forth  into  an  act,  it^ 
conscious  apprehension  of  what  it  does  or  suflfers  is  inversely  as  the  direct  energy  by  which  it. 
produces  it.  If  it  reproduces  its  like  immediately,  this  may  be  entirely  similar  to  the  original  in 
the  kind,  and  yet  greatly  unlike  it  in  the  degree  of  its  energy,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  soul's 
energy  to  be  employed  in  the  reflex  attention  tu  it  If  I  am  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  a 
splendid  picture,  or  a  glorious  sunset,  I  shall  not  be  likely,  when  these  objects  first  break  upon 
my  sight,  to  give  much  attention  to  the  act  or  process  by  which  I  view  them  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  exact  nature,  or  to  the  emotion  with  which  I  am  literally  rupt  or  canied  out  of  myself, 
to  discover  whether  there  is  more  of  delight  or  wonder.  But  when  my  curiosity  is  satisfied, 
and  my  feelings  are  calmer,  then  I  have  some  energy  to  withdraw  from  the  act  of  seeing  and 
the  feeling  of  admiration,  which  I  can  employ  in  reflex  attention  to  the  act  and  the  emotion. 
But  even  in  the  energy  of  my  first  perception  and  the  tumult  of  my  first  emotion,  I  noticed 
these  very  states  sufficiently  to  remember  that  they  were  like  the  lefs  excited  and  absorbed  states 
that  follow,  which  allow  the  chief  energy  of  the  soul  to  be  employed  in  reflex  attention.  Facts 
like  these  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  necessity  of  repeated  activities  of  the  soul,  in  order 
both  to  furnish  the  subject-matter  for  its  reflex  action,  and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  reflect  with 
profit. 

8  92.    Second:   The  philosophical  consciousness  is  compre- 

It  attends  to  all     ?        .        ..         ,  \  i,.  ....^.n/.. 

the  psychical  hcnsivc  lu  its  Observations.  It  brings  withm  its  held  of  view 
aU  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  Its  object  being  to  know  all 
its  powers,  it  must  of  course  consider  and  attend  to  all  its  phenomena. 
The  philosopher  may  not,  like  the  man  of  morbid  or  abnormal  tendencies, 
give  an  exclusive  and  one-sided  regard  to  certain  feelings,  or  to  a  few  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  acts  ;  but  he  must  regard  all  the  variety  of  experiences 
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of  which  his  being  is  capable,  omittiDg  none,  being  partial  to  none,  doing 
full  justice  to  each  and  to  all — to  each  in  its  separate  agency,  and  to  all  in 
their  mutual  and  conspiring  harmony.  This  principle  is  so  obviously  just 
and  fundamental,  that  no  reasons  need  be  given  to  justify  or  enforce  it. 
It  is  accepted  as  a  cardinal  maxim  of  the  inductive  method ;  to  whatever 
object-matter  this  method  is  applied.  To  scientific  knowledge  of  every 
sort,  it  is  essential  that  all  the  facts  should  be  fairly  considered.  Nature  is 
an  honest  witness,  and  stands  pledged  to  tell  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.  Those  who  examine  the  witness  are  equally  bound  to  hear 
the  whole  truths  and  to  open  their  minds  to  attentively  consider  it. 

§  93.  Third:  The  philosophical  consciousness  attends  to 
Compares    and    psychical  phenomena,  in  order  that  it  may  compare  them; 

and  it  compares  these  phenomena,  in  order  that  it  may  unite 
those  which  are  alike,  and  distinguish  those  which  are  unlike.  Its  aim  is 
scientific  knowledge ;  and  science  is  knowledge  that  is  comparative  and 
discriminating.  In  other  words,  it  is  classified  and  arranged  kno\?ledge. 
Or  it  may  be  defined  as  facts  seen  in  their  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
relations.  It  is  not  suflScient  that  we  attend  to  the  facts  of  the  soul  apart; 
we  must  compare  them  together,  in  order  that  they  may  be  classed  and 
distinguished,  and  reduced  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  a  completed 
system. 

The  power  to  discern  relations  sharply,  surely,  and  quickly,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  a 
special  endowment  or  gift  of  nature.  Its  successful  exercise  or  application,  however,  is  the 
result  of  attentive  comparison.  The  observer  must  bring  the  facts  together,  placing  them  side 
by  side.  He  must  then'  look  at  them  in  their  connections,  leaving  the  various  relations  to  sug- 
gest themselves.  He  must  also  unite  those  which  are  alike,  and  discriminate  those  which  are 
unlike.  By  whatever  method  or  from  whatever  source  the  facts  of  the  soul  come  to  notice, 
whether  by  reading,  memory,  or  observation,  they  must,  when  present,  be  brought  together  by 
the  comparing  attention. 

8  94.    Fourth :  The  philosophical  consciousness  interprets  the 

fatcrpsets    and     °,  /.  ,      .  .  ,     ,.        .     .  ▼  i 

explains  them  phenomena  which  it  unites  and  discriminates.  In  other 
laws.  words,  it  explains  them  by  a  reference  to  powers  and  lavs. 

The  classification  of  phenomena  is  a  condition  of  science,  rather  than  sci- 
ence itself.  It  is  science  begun,  but  not  science  completed.  The  object 
of  science  is  to  ascertain  what  is  familiarly  called  the  nature,  essence,  or 
constitution,  whether  of  the  material  or  the  spiritual  beings  with  which  it 
has  to  do.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  define  what  is  intended  by  these  terms 
(§426).  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  something  more  is  meant  than  a 
bundle  of  classified  phenomena.  They  are  supposed  to  indicate  or  reveal 
some  power  which  the  being  possesses.  The  phenomenon  is  to  the  power 
as  an  effect  is  to  its  cause.  The  power  is  conceived  as  a  capacity  to  cause 
some  result  or  phenomenon.  Hence  science  is  said  to  be  the  investigation 
of  causes,  principles,  or  powers.  The  scientific  consciousness,  therefore, 
r^ctSy  that  it  may  refer  phenomena  to  their  causes  or  powers,  in  the  soul. 
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But  powers,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  do  not  act  except  under  conditions.  Some 
other  being,  agent,  or  condition,  must  be  present  in  order  that  the  power  may  bo  actually 
exercised.  The  soul,  though  self-active,  as  has  been  explained,  is  yet  dependent  on  material 
oonditiona  for  the  beginnings  of  its  activity,  and  for  many  of  the  objects  which  direct  this 
activity.  But  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  self-active,  it  is  also  very  largely  dependent  on  itself  for 
the  conditions  of  its  acting.  But  whatever  these  conditions  are,  and  whencesoever  they  origi- 
nate, they  must  be  ascertiuned,  in  order  that  the  philosophical  consciousness  should  complete 
its  work  and  attain  its  appropriate  objects. 

Bat  again:  The  powers  or  agents  of  natnre  act  according  to  laws. 
These  laws  are  fixed  methods  or  rules  according  to  which  phenomena 
occur,  when  the  conditions  of  their  presence  are  furnished.  The  laws  of 
the  soul  are,  therefore,  to  be  discovered  and  established,  in. order  that  the 
science  of  the  soul  may  be  complete,  and  the  objects  of  the  philosophical 
consciousness  may  be  accomplished.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
reasons  which  lead  us  to  presume  that  the  essence,  the  acts,  and  the  laws 
of  the  soul  differ  from  those  which  belong  to  matter  and  are  the  subjects 
of  the  physical  sciences.  That  the  soul  has  laws  of  its  own,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  the  duty  is  none  the  less  imperative  to  discover  and  fix 
these  laws,  whatever  they  may  be. 

We  have  already  answered  the  question,  whether  there  is  not  one 
method  common  to  both  spiritual  and  material  phenomena,  viz.,  the  induc- 
tive method,  whose  principles  and  maxims  have  long  been  fixed  and  ac- 
knowledged. There  is  but  one  method  of  inquiry  for  the  two  classes 
of  objects ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  method,  that 
full  and  complete  justice  should  be  done  to  the  powers  and  laws  which  are 
appropriate  to  any  class  of  agencies,  provided  that  their  existence  and 
action  can  be  fairly  proved — i.  «.,  can  be  established  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, and  reveal  themselves  to  the  appropriate  means  of  observation.  It 
is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  analysis  of  psychological  phenomena 
involves  at  last  an  analysis  of  the  processes  and  laws  of  induction  itself; 
giving  thus  to  psychology  a  profounder  import  and  importance  than  be- 
longs to  any  material  science. 

R«iatioDii  of  the  §  ^^'  ^^^  sccoud  inquiry  respected  the  relations  of  the  natu- 
Se^StSifioJj  ral  to  the  philosophical  consciousness.  These  relations  need 
acioocnen  ^^  }yQ  morc  fuUy  Considered.    It  has  already  been  explained 

that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  which  are  used  by  the  philosopher  in  a 
completed  science,  occur  under  the  eye  of  the  natural  consciousness. 
Neither  the  natural,  nor  the  reflective  consciousness  creates  these  fiicts ; 
they  only  observe  them ;  the  one  cursorily  and  to  little  scientific  purpose, 
the  other  patiently  and  with  comprehensive  and  sagacious  comparisons. 
Consciousness  does  not  call  the  facts  into  being,  nor  does  reflection  intro- 
duce us  to  a  new  world  of  its  own  creation ;  but  both  observe  these  facts, 
yet  in  a  different  way.  Psychology  does  not  add  newly-created  phe- 
nomena  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  nor  even  in  one  sense  newly-discov- 
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ered  facts ;  but  only  old  and  in  one  sense  well-known  facts,  now  careMy 
and  comprebensively  observed  and  exhibited  in  new  relations.  The  facts, 
and  many  of  the  relations  of  the  facts,  are  as  obvions,  and  in  one  sense  as 
truly  known,  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher.  When  the  philosopher 
teaches  the  peasant,  he  does  not  impart  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
soul,  by  mere  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  observations  and  ex- 
periments, or  those  of  others ;  he  simply  teaches  him  to  attend  to  the 
phenomena  of  his  own  inner  self.  He  says  to  him.  Look,  and  you  will  find 
this  or  that  Observe  this  and  that  phenomenon  together,  and  you  will 
see  wherein  they  agree  and  wherein  they  differ.  In  short,  he  only 
teaches  him  what  in  one  sense  he  knew  before. 

Boob  the  pfaiio-  g  96.  But  does  not  the  reflective  consciousness  discover  and 
0ok>iuiie88  im-  impart  new  knowledge  ?  Most  certainly.  It  by  no  means 
edge°^  follows,  bocause  the  natural  furnishes  to  the  reflective  con- 

sciousness all  its  facts,  and  the  reflective  must  go  to  the  natural  conscious- 
ness for  all  its  materials,  that  the  philosophic  consciousness  makes  no 
important  additions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  The  same  starry 
heavens  are  pictured  on  the  eye  of  the  stupid  or  superstitions  savage,  as 
upon  that  of  the  scientiflc  astronomer ;  but  how  much  more  does  the  one 
see  in  them  than  the  other  I  A  simple  child  and  a  skilful  engineer  look 
upon  a  steam-engine,  both  in  one  sense  seeing  the  same  objects ;  but  how 
much  more  does  the  one  perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other,  of  the  pow- 
ers, the  laws  and  the  uses  of  each  separate  part,  and  of  their  action  with 
respect  to  the  whole.  The  same  natural  consciousness  is  the  common  pos- 
session of  the  race ;  but  how  great  is  the  store  of  important  scientific 
truth  which  reflective  thought  has  superinduced  upon,  and  discovered  in 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  easier  to  lead  the  savage  up  to  the  sublime  generalizar 
tions  of  astronomy,  and  to  teach  the  child  to  comprehend  the  intricate 
relations  of  the  steam-engine,  than  it  is  to  make  them  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  principles  of  psychological  science.  To  unveil  to  a  man  his  inner 
self  imparts  more  knowledge  that  is  novel  and  strange,  than  to  teach  him 
astronomy  and  mechanics. 

The  difference  between  the  knowledge  given  by  the  natural  and  that  acquired 
the^lo^led^  through  the  philosophical  consdousness,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  individual 
A  mM  ****  *°*  conception  of  the  epo,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  the  generalized  conception 
of  the  self  which  is  the  product  of  reflection.  The  consideration  of  this  diffe^ 
ence  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  one  species  of  consciousness  to  the  other.  In  erery  act  and 
condition  of  the  natural  consciousness  there  is  necessarily  present,  the  recognition  of  the  egoy  as 
the  unchanging  subject  of  the  changing  states  of  the  souL  It  is  plain  that  neither  reflection  nor 
memory  can  create  or  evolve  this  knowledge ;  for  both  reflection  and  memory  presuppose  and 
require  it  aa  their  essential  condition.  It  must  be  given  to  the  mind  by  the  intuition  of  the 
natural  consciousness,  or  it  is  not  given  at  all.  But  it  is  the  intuition  of  the  individual  ^o— the 
one  single  being  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  belong  the  various  and  changing  states  which  are  its 
experiences  and  its  doings,  or  rather  into  which  it  is  constantly  pasamg  by  sufi^sring  and  by  action. 
The  conception  of  the  self,  which  is  expressed  in  language  and  defined  by  its  constituent 
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elements  or  churacteriBtioB,  ia  the  generalized  product  of  the  philofophical  oonsciousness.  A  stlf 
is  one  of  the  indiTidual  agents  or  e^os^  so  to  speak,  which  ia  like  every  other,  in  those  common 
characteristics  or  powers  which  make  them  alike.  It  is,  however,  an  e^  stripped  of  its  indi- 
viduality by  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  considered  only  in  those  attributes  and  qualities 
which  it  has  in  common  with  others.  The  self,  or  this  self^  or  my  sel^  is  this  individual  one 
of  the  idvea — ^ihe  e^o,  to  which  this  oonmion  conception  is  applied,  and  of  which  it  is  predi* 
cated.  These  general  attributes  are  known  by  their  manifestations.  In  other  words,  we 
reflect  upon  its  actings  and  experiences,  and  observe  what  it  has  in  common  with  others  of  its 
dasB.  We  observe,  also,  what  spedal  or  peculiar  powers  it  has  exhibited,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  human  souls  and  shows  itself  worthy  to  be  set  apart  into  a  more  limited 
or  lower  species.  In  order  that  either  of  these  conceptions  of  an  individual  ego  should  be 
formed,  it  must  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  had  opportunity  to  manifest  and 
develop  its  natural  or  perhaps  its  acquired  peculiarities,  in  various  fonns  of  act  and  suflfering. 
To  do  this,  it  must  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acting.  The  various  occasions  that  are  neces- 
sary as  the  sphere  of  the  soul,  must  also  have  been  furnished.  Not  only  must  the  ego  have  lived 
and  acted  in  various  ways,  to  present  the  material  for  the  reflex  consciousness  to  work  upon, 
but  these  manifestations  must  have  been  considered  in  all  the  ways  necessary  for  philosophic 
results,  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  selfy  or  any  species  of  a  self.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  consciousness  must  begin  with  the  apprehension  of  the  effo^  as  the  condition 
of  knowing  a  single  mental  state.  It  cannot  connect  one  with  another  except  by  the  appre- 
hended Identity  of  this  ego.  We  begin  with  the  natural  consciousness  of  the  individual  ego^ 
and  end  with  the  philos(^hical  eoncept  of  the  self;  with  its  nature  and  capacities  as  developed 
in  the  reflective  consdousness,  by  which  nature  we  explain  its  various  single  phenomena  as 
occurring  according  to  the  essential  laws  of  its  being. 

So,  too,  when  we  concdve  of  the  self  in  its  ethical  relations,  we  consider  the  individual 
ego  as  possessed  of  a  character,  that  is  the  result  of  its  own  free  activity,  and  yet  is  described 
and  judged  by  the  mariu  of  excellence  or  defect  which  it  has  in  common  with  a  class.  In 
other  words,  we  apply  to  it  the  concepts  which  generalization  alone  can  furnish.  We  reflect 
on  the  actual  attainments  and  doings  of  this  individual  ego,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  class  of 
beings  to  which  to  assign  it,  that  we  may  know  its  worth  and  its  destiny.  We  devise  methods 
to  improve  it  in  the  light  of  certain  generalized  concepts.  In  ethics,  we  recognize  both  the 
individual  ego  of  the  natural  consciousness,  and  the  generalized  ego  of  reflection. 

We  can  also  go  beneath  the  generalizations  of  self  that  are  founded  on  what  consciousness 
observes  and  records.  We  can  conceive  of  the  soul  as  capable  of  other  functions  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  living  body,  and  fit  it  to  act  in  another  sphere  and  under  other  relations.  In 
these  researches  we  depart  still  further  from  the  sphere  of  the  natural  consciousness. 

ColeridfB  «lo<iiieixtty  saya :  **  There  is  a  pUloeopbio  oonedoomeBs  which  lies  beneath,  or  (as  it  were) 
behind  the  flpentaneoQa  conscioiuneee  natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans  distingoished 
their  northern  provinoee  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Tians-Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  hnmas 
knowledge  into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  that  side  of  the  spontaneous  oonsdonsness.  •  •  •  Theflxtt 
range  oi  hills  that  endreles  the  scanty  vale  of  human  liliB,  is  the  horiaoa  for  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  its  ridges  the  common  son  is  bom  and  departs.  From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them  they 
▼anish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and  bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
Its  higher  ssoents  are  too  often  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  from  uncultivated  swamps,  which  few  have 
ooftmge  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To  the  uncultivated  below,  these  vapors  appear,  now  as  the  dark  haunts 
of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude  with  impunity ;  and  now,  all  aglote  with  colors  not  their 
own,  they  ore  gaaed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  But  in  all  ages,  there  have  been  a 
few  who,  measuring  and  sounding  the  rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  the  ftitther  inaccessible  fiills,  have 
leiuned  that  the  sources  must  be  fax  higher  and  inward— a  few  who,  even  in  the  level  streams,  have  detected 
«lflmcnts  which  neither  the  vale  itself^  nor  the  surrounding  mountains  could  supply  ."—£^0^.  LU,,  Chap.  12. 
This  pa«age  is  more  eloquent  than  just.  So  &r  as  it  describes  the  remoteness  of  the  philosophic  from  tho 
spontaneous  oonsdonsness,  it  is  striking  and  true.  Bo  &r  as  it  fiiils  to  recognixe  the  near  relation  of  tho 
two,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  one  to  the  other,  it  not  only  fiuls  altogether,  but  suggests  the  mischievous 
inference,  that  the  philosopher  discovers  truths  and  relations  which  are  in  no  sense  whatever  known  by 
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are  often  grave  and  difficult  What  are^  the  original  or  elementary  facts 
of  human  experience  ?  What  would  analysis  show  to  be  the  real  and  the 
ultimate  elements  in  our  knowing  and  feeling  ?  To  answer  questions  like 
these,  there  is  no  readier  and  surer  expedient  than  to  ask,  How  do  men 
express  themselves  all  the  world  over,  when  they  have  no  theory  to  tnain- 
tain  and  no  point  to  carry  ?  What  are  the  unthinking  utterances  of  com- 
mon men?  Language  is  thought  made  visible.  But  thought  is  belief 
that  something  is  true.  The  language  of  common  life  is,  then,  the  beliefs 
of  unbiassed  men  made  visible,  concerning  points  in  regard  to  which  we 
simply  desire  to  ascertain  what  their  unbiassed  consciousness  discerns  to 
be  true. 

The  acfeionB  of  §  ^®*  ^^^  actions  of  men  are  also  of  great  importance  in 
^rtimiTtort^of  as^^ertaining  what  are  the  real  beliefs  of  men.  Their  actions 
^t^  speak  louder  than  their  words.    When  the  actions  of  men 

can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  conscious  of  cer- 
tain knowledges,  or  believe  certain  facts  which  they  may  deny  in  their 
philosophical  speculations,  or  do  not  provide  for  in  their  psychology,  we 
conclude  that  their  philosophy  is  defective  or  wrong.  We  appeal  from 
the  propositions  and  reasonings  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  to  those 
actual  beliefs  of  the  natural  consciousness  which  their  actions  demonstrate 
that  they  hold.  When  men  act  persistently  and  habitually  as  if  they  be- 
lieved certain  facts  were  true,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  do  believe  them, 
however  they  may  seek  to  persuade  themselves  or  others  to  the  contrar}'. 
But  in  the  study  of  the  soul  it  is  always  an  important  problem  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  elementary  and  original  beliefs  of  which  men  are  conscious. 
When  these  are  ascertained  by  their  habitual  language  and  conduct,  it  is 
with  great  confidence  that  we  proceed  to  examine  the  principles  which 
their  philosophy  assumes,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  which  they  derive 
from  them. 

These  thoughts  suggest  the  truth,  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  applied,  that 
the  teacher  of  psychology  must  appeal  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  learner.  He  can  communicate  nothing  upon  authority.  His  duty  is  to  ascertain  and 
classify  and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  his  own  soul,  and  to  set  forth  the  processes  and  the 
results  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  so  self-evidencing  that  his  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  consult 
their  own  consciousness  as  he  proceeds,  and  to  find  in  it  a  confirmation  of  all  which  be  pro- 
pounds. Whatever  is  asserted  by  the  teacher  or  guide,  should  be  constantly  met  wiUi  the 
inquiry,  Is  this  confirmed  by  my  experience,  or  rendered  probable  by  the  analogous  facts 
which  this  experience  furnishes  ?  The  testimony  of  others,  and  the  authority  of  their  opin- 
ions, should  influence  us  greatly,  not  to  change  our  opinions  against  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, but  to  revise  these  opinions  with  care,  and  often  to  suspect  the  exactness  or  the  candor 
of  our  own  observations,  whenever  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  our  own  convictions.  But 
in  psychology,  pure  authority  has  no  weight  against  the  final  decision  of  consciousness  itself. 

conditionii  of  §  ^^'  "^^  reach  this  decision,  two  conditions  are  necessary: 
cx^Sn^^of  *<»Sl  -^^'^^^  *^*  ^'®  ^^y  understand  the  questions  which  we  are 
sdoosnesB.  to  decide,  in  all  their  import  ibd  in  all  the  relations  which 
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they  involve ;  and  second^  that  we  patiently  and  candidly  use  all  the  appli* 
ances  and  tests  which  are  at  hand  to  determine  the  answer.  The  greatest 
practical  difficulty  in  settling  questions  in  psychology  arises  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  we  do  not,  first  and  foremost,  make  ourselves  fully  and  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  the  questions  which  are  to  be  decided.  We  too 
often  assume  that  we  fully  understand  what  we  have  only  imperfectly 
mastered.  Or  if  we  apprehend  the  point  in  question  for  a  moment,  we 
fail  to  make  it  so  familiar  to  our  thoughts  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  view 
it  at  all  times  in  aU  its  relations,  and  to  decide  with  a  full  and  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  entire  import  of  all  which  it  involves.  Men  are  reluc- 
tant to  bestow  this  preliminary  reflection,  because  they  think  that  they 
are  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  question  in  discussion,  and  the  terms 
and  distinctions  involved. 

All  men  know  something  about  their  own  souls,  and  are  able  to  pronounce  with  confi- 
dence upon  many  questions  that  are  in  controversy.  They  hastily  conclude  that  they  under- 
stand every  question  as  soon  as  it  is  propounded,  and  are  often  in  haste  to  decide,  before  they 
have  fairly  ascertained  what  ih$  question  is.  Hence  the  misunderstandings  and  disputes  be- 
tween men  who  are  apparently  in  earnest  to  discover  the  truth ;  hence  the  warmth  with  which 
each  disputant  maintains  his  opinion,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  defends  it  against 
attack.  Each  man  is  quite  certain  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  true';  but  is  he  equally  sure 
that  his  antagonist  and  himself  have  the  same  thing  in  mind  ?  or  that  either  has  all  and  no  more 
in  mind  than  is  properly  understood  by  the  terms  ?  All  men  know  something  about  psycholo- 
gy, therefore  many  men  decide  upon  any  question  which  comes  before  them  before  they  have 
been  careful  to  learn  what  the  question  is.  All  men  are  theologians  and  metaphysicians  by 
nature ;  therefore  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  question  in  theology  or  philosophy  which 
they  are  not  at  once  competent  to  decide.  They  pronounce  upon  a  problem  before  they  are 
/ully  possessed  of  the  terms,  the  data,  or  the  means  of  solving  it  The  very  energy  with  which 
they  attend  to  some  phenomena,  and  the  blind  impetuosity  with  which  these  facts  drive  them 
to  a  conclusion,  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  attend  to  all  the  &cta  The  excmplari. 
ness,  with  which  they  comply  with  one  of  the  conditions  of  successful  reflection — viz.,  that  they 
attend— confirms  them  in  the  belief  that  they  have  complied  with  the  second,  viz.,  that  they 
attend  to  all  the  phenomena.  They  do  not  suspect  that  they  have  failed  in  the  second, 
through  the  earnestness  with  which  they  obey  the  first ! 

Uncertainty  and  §  ^^^'  Thcsc  Considerations  explain  in  part  the  apparent  para- 
mctSSgy^a-  ^^^  ^^  contradiction  in  terms  which  is  presented  in  the  claim, 
plained.  q^  the  One  sidc,  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  are  the  most 

certain  of  all  facts,  and  in  the  notorious  fact,  on  the  other,  that  many  of 
the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  principles  in  psychology  are  yet  unde- 
cided, while  its  philosophical  theories  are  the  endless  themes  for  never- 
settled  controversy. 

The  claim  is  a  just  one.  The  facts  of  consciousness  are  the  most  cer- 
tain of  all  facts.  The  objects  which  consciousness  presents  are,  if  possible, 
more  real  and  better  attested  than  the  objects  of  sense.  We  can  question 
whether  the  eye  and  the  ear  do  not  deceive  us ;  whether  the  sights  which 
we  see  and  the  sounds  which  we  hear  are  not  illusions.     We  ask,  at 
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times,  whether  this  entire  Bensible  world  is  not  a  succession  of  shifting 
phantasmagoria ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  whether  we  perform  the  acts  of 
seeing  and  hearing.  We  may  question  whether  these  objects  are  what 
they  seem  to  be,  but  not  whether  certain  acts  are  in  reality  performed* 
We  may  doubt  whether  this  or  that  object  be  a  reality  or  a  phantasm,  but 
we  cannot  doubt  that  we  doubt.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  certain, 
and  deserves  so  well  to  be  trusted,  as  the  psychical  phenomena  of  which 
eaoh  man  is  conscious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  adduced  in  objection  cannot  be  disputed. 
Psychology  is  unsettled,  and  every  treatise  which  professes  to  give  the 
facts  of  the  soul  in  scientific  form  and  relations,  abounds  in  criticisms  of 
theories  that  are  still  adhered  to,  and  in  controversy  against  opinions  that 
are  maintained  by  eminent  writers.  How  can  this  fact  be  reconciled  with 
the  claims  to  superior  clearness  and  certainty  that  are  asserted  for  the 
facts  of  consciousness  ? 

The  positions  which  we  have  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  relations  of 
the  natural  to  the  reflective  consciousness,  enable  us  to  reconcile  this  appar- 
ent inconsistency.  First  of  all  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  as  much 
vagueness  and  dispute  in  respect  to  the  less  obvious  conceptions  and  rela^ 
tions  of  material  objects,  as  in  respect  to  the  more  recondite  relations  of 
psychical  phenomena.  The  obvious  facts  and  relations  of  matter  are 
accepted  without  controversy,  and  are  described  in  popular  language. 
Those  which  are  less  obvious,  or  which  involve  nice  observation,  careful 
discrimination,  or  some  speculative  assumption,  are  quite  as  much  in  con* 
troversy  as  are  the  obvious  phenomena  of  the  soul  when  subjected  to 
philosophical  elaboration.  The  metaphysics  of  mathematics,  of  physics, 
of  chemistry,  are  as  much  in  doubt  and  controversy  as  are  the  meta- 
physics of  psychical  facts.  It  is  because  psychology  always  resolves  itself 
into  metaphysics,  that  psychology  always  rushes  into  controversy. 

Moreover,  it  not  only  concerns  itself  with  its  own  metaphjdcs-^those  which  are  appropri- 
ate to  its  own  facts — but  it  shoulders  the  metaphysics  of  all  the  material  sciences,  and  trans- 
fers to  its  own  arena  the  smoke  and  dust  that  properly  belong  to  the  doubtful  questions  on 
other  fields,  and  therefore  incurs  the  special  reproach  to  which  we  have  alluded.  One  reason 
why  psychology  is  always  vague  and  unsettled,  is  that  it  attempts  more  than  do  the  physical  sci- 
ences, going  more  deeply  than  they  into  the  philosophy  of  its  appropriate  facts.  Another  rea- 
son is,  that  the  reflective  con^iousness  always  aims  to  give  the  philosophical  relations  and 
explanations  and  definitions  of  psychical  facts.  Indeed,  the  language  of  common  life  does  to 
a  certain  extent  embody  a  phifosophy,  as  well  as  utter  the  beliefs  of  the  natural  consciousness. 
When,  then,  it  is  asserted  that  the  facts  of  spuritual  experience  are  better  worthy  to  be  tnisted 
than  the  facts  of  sense  and  of  matter,  it  is  only  claimed,  that  what  is  experienced,  as  experi- 
enced, is  worthy  of  confidence,  and  actually  secures  it ;  not  that,  when  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, especially  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  it  is  placed  on  higher  grounds  of  certainty. 
It  is  what  we  experience  in  the  natural  consciousness,  not  what  is  philosophized  upon  in  the 
reflective  consciousness,  that  deserves  and  receives  such  implicit  trust.  We  grant  that  it  is 
not  BO  easy  to  shape  our  philosophy  by  our  facts,  nor  to  test  our  philosophy  by  our  fiicts,  in 
the  psychical  as  in  the  physical  sciences.    This  leads  us  to  observe  that : 
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§  101.  The  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  student  of  psy- 
ties  in  the  stody    chology  must  expect  to  encouuter  will  be  suggested  by  the 

*  **  '  analysis  which  we  have  given  of  the  two  sorts  of  conscious- 
ness.   They  are  the  following : 

First :  The  objects  of  contemplation  are  not,  as  in  the  material  world, 
permanent  objects,  to  which  the  mind  can  come  and  go,  so  as  to  bestow 
repeated  observations,  till  every  feature  and  relation  has  been  carefully 
and  minutely  examined.  In  the  science  of  the  soul,  the  objects — i,  «.,  the 
phenomena — cease  to  be,  while  consciousness  surveys  them.  Material 
objects  become  more  vivid  and  distinct  the  more  keenly  the  attention  is 
fixed  upon  them ;  but  the  objects  of  consciousness  are  consumed  by  the 
eoncentrated  gaze  of  reflection  which  would  master  the  secrets  of  their 
being.  The  repeated  creation  of  a  similar  object  for  the  second  applica- 
tion of  consciousness  is  the  only  substitute  for  the  continued  examination 
of  the  same  object. 

Second :  Two  observers,  and,  if  need  be,  twenty,  or  twenty  thousand, 
can  examine  and  reexamine  the  same  material  object.  But  the  objects  of 
the  soul  can  be  surveyed  by  a  single  observer  for  a  single  instant  only. 
If  many  observers  agree  to  examine  in  order  to  analyze  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  same  object,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  be  entirely 
sure  tbat  the  objects  before  their  minds  are  actually  the  same. 

Third :  The  testimony  or  report  which  one  obsei'ver  brings  of  his  ex- 
amination, cannot  avail  as  a  substitute  for  personal  inspection  by  the  stu- 
dent bimself.  Should  he  even  confide  entirely  in  the  competence  and  the 
candor  of  another  party,  he  needs  to  observe  for  himself  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  object  concerning  which  he  accepts  the  testi- 
mony of  another. 

Fourth :  Objects  of  sense  are  clearly  distinguished  from  and  set  over 
s^inst  the  soul  that  observes  them.  In  the  very  act  of  observation  the 
soul  separates  them  from  itself.  Objects  of  the  soul  are  known  not  to  be 
severed  in  fact  from  the  soul  which  observes.  For  the  soul  attentively 
to  \aew  its  own  states  as  objects  to  itself,  there  is  required  a  special  and 
constrained  effi^rt  "  The  understanding,"  says  Locke, "  like  the  eye,  while 
it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and 
it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object." 

Fifth :  The  act  of  reflection,  or  second-thinking,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  examining  the  nature  of  the  act  or  state  already  experienced,  is  espe- 
cially artificial,  and  against  nature,  for  the  reason  that  men  usually  act  for 
some  direct  object  of  use,  enjoyment,  or  duty,  and,  in  thus  acting,  their 
look  must  necessarily  be  outward  and  objective.  It  is  necessary,  if  men 
would  act  with  interest  and  energy,  that  their  feelings  be  strongly  aroused 
by  the  object  itself.  But  to  reproduce  the  act  a  second  time,  or  its  pale 
reflection,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seemg  of  what  sort  or  nature  it  is,  is  not 
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natural,  because  most  men  are  not  greatly  interested  to  know  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  what  their  actions  are.  Or,  if  they  are  interested  in  this 
as  an  end,  yet  the  reproduction,  and  the  continuation  through  successive 
reproductions  of  an  act  or  state,  for  the  mere  object  of  examining  its 
nature,  is  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  it  without  the  ex- 
citement of  its  appropriate  object.  We  perceive,  remember,  and  ima^e, 
hope  and  fear,  choose  and  reject,  naturally  and  readily  enough,  when  the 
objects  arouse  and  excite  us ;  but  to  perceive  and  re-perceive,  to  hope  and 
fear  again  and  again,  simply  that  we  may  know  more  exactly  how  it 
Beems  or  what  it  is  to  perform  or  experience  these  states,  are,  at  best, 
forced  and  unnatural  efforts.  Nothing  but  the  deepest  convictions  of  the 
dignity  and  value  of  the  results  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  the  advancement  of  psychological  science,  can  impel  to  the 
earnest  undertaking  of  such  efforts,  and  the  patient  prosecution  of  them  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Sixth :  The  objects  of  matter  invite  to  analysis  by  their  obtrusive  like- 
nesses and  differences.  The  phenomena  of  tlie  soul  do  not  present  such 
obvious  occasions  for  analysis.  Material  objects  do,  as  it  were,  indicate  by 
dividing  lines,  by  intersecting  seams,  by  salient  and  projecting  points,  the 
sections  into  which  the  object  falls  apart  under  the  eye  of  analysis.  In- 
deed, Nature  herself  is  continually  separating  and  combining  these  objects 
before  our  eyes,  changing  color  and  form,  disintegrating  and  throwing 
apart  the  diverse  materials  which  are  aggregated  into  masses  by  mechan- 
ical attraction ;  as  when  the  frost  breaks  up  and  rolls  out  the  different 
ingredients  of  a  rock ;  or  decomposes  the  ingredients  chemically  united, 
as  when,  in  fermentation  or  by  beat  or  solvents,  gases  and  precipitates 
betray  their  presence  to  the  senses.  The  so-called  five  senses  can  no  sooner 
be  applied  together  or  in  succession  to  any  object,  than  they  begin  at  once 
to  suggest  five  sets  of  qualities  or  attributes,  to  say  nothing  of  new  rela- 
tions of  extension  and  of  number. 

To  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  there  are  no  such  for- 
ward promptings  of  nature.  A  psychical  state,  when  viewed  by  con- 
sciousness, does  not  suggest  diverse  attributes  or  relations.  To  bring 
these  to  light,  it  must  be  brought  into  comparison  with  states  like  and  un- 
like itself.  These  must  be  recalled  by  memory,  and  vividly  reproduced  to 
the  imagination.  One  state  must  be  artificially  confronted  with  another, 
for  the  sake  of  evolving  some  common  points  of  likeness  or  contrast. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  explain  the  inherent  difficulties  of  philosophical  self- 
observtttion,  and  the  slow  progress  and  the  uncertain  conquests  of  the  science  of  the  soul  in 
contrast  with  the  rapid  advances  and  the  certain  results  of  the  science  of  matter.  The  history 
of  psychology  is  not,  however,  without  gratifying  attestations  that  its  progress,  though  slow, 
is  real,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  though  often  disputed,  arc  more  and  more  assured. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SENSE-PEBCEPnOK  :  THS  OONDITIONS  AND  THE  PBOCEB& 

From  coDBcionsDesa,  as  the  first  faculty  or  form  of  presentative  knowledge,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  objects  of  spirit  and  their  relations,  we  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  objects  and  relations  of  matter.    We  define 

senM-neremti  §  ^^^*  S^Dse-perception  as  that  power  of  the  intellect  by 
^^fard  dia-  which  it  gains  the  knowledge  of  material  objects.  It  is  also 
called  sensible  perception,  or  simply,  perception.  We  apply 
these  terms  to  the  power,  the  act,  acd  even  to  the  object.  Thus  we  say, 
Man  is  endowed  with  perception ;  i.  c,  with  the  power  to  perceive.  We 
say,  My  perception  of  the  color  or  sound  was  clear  and  vivid— -describing 
the  act  of  perceiving.  We  also  ask.  Do  you  recall  certain  perceptions,  as 
of  color  or  form  ? — emphasizing  the  object. 

The  terms  to  perceive  and  percepiiot^y  are  applied  freely  to  other  acts  and  objects  of 
knowledge  besides  those  which  require  the  agency  of  the  senses.  We  are  said  to  perceive,  and 
to  have  perceptions  of  mathematical  distinctions,  of  the  drift  and  force  of  reasoning,  of  the 
design  of  a  machine,  and  of  the  purpose  of  an  antagonist  But  perception,  in  the  technical 
and  limited  sense  of  the  term,  is  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  of  material  objects,  and  of 
the  external  world.  This  knowledge  is  gained  or  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  hence, 
to  be  more  exact,  we  call  it  sensible  perception^  or,  more  briefly,  sense-perception. 

isdereiopedear-    8  103.   Sense-perccption    is   called  into  activity  first  of  all 

liest  of  all    the     °  i    ,       .        „  -r     .        -•  i  i    y.  i,       i         i 

powers.  Seems  the  powcrs  of  the  mtellect.  It  is  educated  and  fully  devel- 
fcmiiiar.  oped  in  OUT  earliest  years,  at  a  period  and  by  processes  which 

we  cannot  distinctly  recall  to  memory.  Its  objects  occupy  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  the  great  majority  of  men,  and  excite  their  most 
absorbing  interest  and  their  strongest  passions.  It  is  also  the  essential 
condition  and  attendant  of  their  higher  knowledge  and  beliefs.  For  all 
these  and  other  reasons,  it  naturally  receives  the  earliest  attention  in  the 
study  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  processes  of  sense-perception  seem  to  most  men  to  be  the  most  familiar  and  the  best 
understood  of  all  their  intellectual  acts.  They  introduce  them  to  those  sensible  and  material 
objects  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  real  of  all  existences.  They  minister 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  excite  passions  which  take  the  strongest  hold  of  man's  nature.  Their 
activity  is  more  constant,  unremitted,  and  energetic,  than  is  that  of  any  other  function.  So  long 
OS  man  continues  to  exist  in  the  present  form  and  conditions  of  his  being,  he  never  ceases  to 
perceive.  Some  of  the  senses  are  all  the  while  in  action.  Sense-perceptions  are  present  in 
his  loftiest  speculations  and  his  most  refined  reasonings.  They  often  force  themselves  upon 
the  reluctant  attention.    The  world  of  sense  holds  man  to  its  realities  in  the  most  ethereal  of 
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his  fliglits,  and  never  ceases  to  be  the  dark  or  radiant  background  to  the  brightest  pictures  of 
his  fancy.  Sensations  visit  man  in  sleep.  They  disturb  or  soothe  his  repose.  They  haunt  him 
in  his  very  dreams.  With  sensations  and  sense-perceptions  man  begins  and  .ends  his  earthly 
existence. 

8  104.    But  though  this  power  is  developed  so  early  and 

Ib  not  the  mcwt     "  t        ■     t  i*  • 

©aoiy  under-  exerclsed  SO  Constantly,  and,  at  first  view,  seems  so  easy  to 
be  understood;  it  is  far  from  easy  to  analyze  its  elements,  or 
to  explain  its  processes.  To  understand  sense-perception,  vre  must  study 
the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ;  we  must  trace  out,  and,  as  it  were,  unwind 
the  subtle  connections  by  which  the  two  are  united  ;  we  must  show  how 
far  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other ;  what  each  furnishes  toward  the 
result,  and  what  are  the  separable  acts  or  processes  in  which  the  action 
of  each  may  be  distinguished. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  sense-perception  has  received  a  greater  share  of  attentioD 
in  the  science  of  the  soul  than  all  the  otHbr  powers  and  faculties  united.  This  can  be 
accounted  for,  because  it  would  naturally  first  attract  the  attention,  seeming  to  be  the  easiest 
to  be  understood  because  the  most  familiar.  Being  found  to  be  difficult  of  analysis  and  expla- 
nation, it  would  detain  and  hold  the  attention,  because  the  mind  was  puzzled  and  disturbed  by 
these  unexpected  difficulties.  Its  phenomena  are  dependent  on  material  conditions,  and 
physical  or  material  explanations  would  be  readily  suggested  to  account  for  them.  These  art* 
readily  resorted  to  in  the  infancy  of  psychology. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  can  understand  how  it  has  happened  that  theories  of  perception 
have  occa»oned  more  speculation  and  more  controversy  than  theories  on  every  other  subject 
in  psychological  science.  Not  only  have  they  misled  men  in  respect  to  their  proper  subjecU 
matter,  but  they  have  led  to  incorrect  conceptions  of  the  soul  itself,  and  to  erroneous  views 
of  all  the  other  powers.  Many  of  them  have  involved  materialistic  assumptions,  or  have 
logically  required  the  grossest  materialism  as  their  necessary  consequent.  Snch  inferences 
have  been  actually  accepted  by  many  as  the  result  of  a  false  or  inadequate  theory  of  sense- 
perception. 

,  §  106.   The  first  requisite  to  a  correct  theory  of  perception 

from  other  men-  is  to  Separate  the  act  from  every  other  with  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  confounded.  As  the  power  gives  us  knowledge  of 
material  objects,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  or  hastily  to  conclude  that 
much,  if  not  all  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  matter,  is  gained  by  this 
procesH  alone.  A  more  careful  examination  shows  that  we  gain  very  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  these  objects  by  the  exercise  of  the  other  and  higher 
intellectual  powers.  This  examination  can  be  conducted  most  snccessfullj 
by  taking  a  single  example  of  some  well-known  object,  and  inquiring  how 
great  a  share  of  our  knowledge  of  it  we  do,  and  how  great  we  do  not 
gain  by  sense-perception. 

KnowlodM  of  ^®  select  an  orange,  and  inquire  first  what  acts  of  knowledge  in  respect  to 
mattt-rnot gain-  it  are  not  acts  of  perception;  and  second,  what  knowledge  is  properly 
oeptionT"*'^*''  ascribed  to  this  power  as  its  proper  origin  and  source.  We  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  consider  how  this  power  can  be  defined,  and  what  are  the  ele- 
ments into  which  it  can  be  resolved. 

We  first  look  at  the  orange,  and  immediately  supply  the  half  which  we  do  not  see— the 
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portion  of  the  ephere  which  is  hidden.  We  know,  or  beh'ere,  the  orange  to  be  spherical.  The 
port  which  we  supply  we  do  not  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  body ;  we  only  image  it  to  the 
*  mind's  eye.'  If  we  close  the  eyes,  we  can  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  picture  and  discern  the 
yellow  orange  ;  but  the  orange  which  we  know  in  this  way  we  do  not  perceive.  We  may  imagine 
the  color  to  be  changed,  and  make  it  green,  or  blue,  to  the  mental  vision.  We  can  change 
lis  form  even,  and  make  it  elliptical ;  we  can  enlarge  or  contract  its  dimensions,  without  chang- 
ing its  form.    All  these  are  acts  of  imagination  or  representationj  but  not  acts  of  perception. 

We  can  separate  its  form,  as  spherical,  from  all  material  reality,  and  can  construct  the 
abstract  or  mathematical  sphere  for  the  mind  to  consider  and  analyze.  We  can  reflect  on  its 
properties  and  its  relations  to  the  circle  by  the  revolution  of  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  pro- 
duced. Tlie  dijjcemment  of  the  mathematical  forms,  properties,  and  relations  which  may  bo 
applied  to  the  orange  is  not  perception. 

We  know,  or  believe,  that  the  orange  has  sensible  qualities,  as  of  taste,  color,  feeling,  smell, 
and  that  all  these  are  inherent  in  or  belong  to  the  something  which  we  call  their  substance. 
The  knowledge  of  the  orange  as  substance  and  qualities  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  perception. 

We  observe  that  other  objects  possess  qualities  like*  some  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
orange— that  some  are  yellow,  others  are  round,  etc. — and  are  therefore  properly  classed  with 
it  and  receive  a  common  appellation.    But  classification  and  naming  are  not  perception. 

We  can  know  that  this  fruit  has  been  produced  by  the  powers  and  under  the  laws  which 
are  appropriate  to  vegetable  life ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  effect  of  certain  agencies 
which  we  can  satisfactorily  determine.    Knowledge  of  this  sort  is  not  essential  to  perception. 

We  can  know,  by  reasoning,  that  it  will  produce  certain  effects  if  eaten, or  used  in  illness; 
but  this  we  do  not  know  by  simple  perception. 

We  can  go  still  further,  and  know,  or  certainly  believe,  that  it  is  adapted  to  and  was  de- 
stgned  for  certain  uses  or  ends ;  that  it  exists  or  was  produced  with  reference  to  these  ends — 
as  to  minister  comfort  and  afford  nutriment  to  man.  The  knowledge  of  designs  and  uses  is 
not  necessarily  present  in  the  simplest  forms  of  perception. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  acts  of  knowledge  may  be  performed  upon  or  with 
Wliat  are  acts  respect  to  the  orange,  and  that  none  of  them  are  simply  acts  of  sense-percep- 
tioD !  '    tion.    It  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  other  acts  which  are  the  prerequisites 

to  these ;  so  that,  if  we  did  not  know  something  more  of  the  orange  than 
we  acquire  in  these  ways,  we  could  never  know  the  orange  by  these  higher  methods.  This 
preliminary  knowledge  remains  to  be  considered,  after  these  higher  processes  are  set  aside. 


Knowied  o  l^^^'  W^at  is  this  preliminary  knowledge,  and  what  the 
b^aerue-  *^"**'^  processes  by  which  it  is  gained  ?  We  answer  at  once,  It  is 
tion.  the  knowledge  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  use  of  the 

organs  of  sense,  or  of  the  senses. 

Let  us  try  the  senses  upon  th^  orange,  one  by  one ;  and  first  the  sense 
of  smell,  suspending  the  action  of  every  other.  We  perceive  a  grateful 
odor,  and  that  is  all  we  know  of  the  orange  by  this  means.  Should  or 
could  we  remain  in  this  supposed  condition,  this  is  all  that  we  should  ever 
know  of  it. 

We  open  the  ear,  and  the  orange  falls,  or  is  struck.  We  hear  the 
sound  from  the  fall,  or  the  stroke,  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  by  the  ear. 

We  taste  the  orange.  At  once  two  kinds  of  knowledge  are  given,  aa 
two  senses  awake  to  action — the  senses  of  taste  and  of  touch.  For  the 
tongue  is  as  truly  an  organ  of  touch  as  it  is  of  taste.  But  if  we  could 
separate  the  touch  from  the  taste,  we  should  perceive  the  flavor  only. 
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We  grasp  it  with  the  hand,  first  lightly,  so  as  only  to  be  aware  of  its 
presence,  then  with  greater  force  of  pressure,  so  as  to  encounter  resist- 
ance. We  pass  the  hand  over  the  surface,  and  perceive  that  it  is  smooth 
or  rough.  We  come  to  its  limits ;  for  the  hand  is  in  contact  with  another 
somethmg.  This  object  can  be  separated  from  the  orange.  It  can  by  the 
hand  be  brought  near  or  removed  from  it.  Through  the  hand  we  can  per- 
ceive the  object  as  impinging  and  resisting,  as  smooth  or  rough,  as  having 
extension  and  form. 

Last  of  all,  we  open  the  eye.  A  surface  of  color  presents  itself,  sepa- 
rated from  other  shaded  and  colored  surfaces  by  an  encircling  ring.  The 
color  is  shaded  by  the  most  delicate  transitions,  deepening  here,  almost 
vanishuig  there.  As  the  orange  is  near  or  remote,  the  limiting  or  bound- 
ing circle  widens  or  is  contracted,  and  the  colors  are  feeble  or  bright. 
The  eye  gives  colored  extension,  form,  motion,  and  relative  size.  Were 
we  all  eye,  we  should  perceive  nothing  more. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  these  organs,  we  perceive  or  are  aware 
of  certain  changing  affections  that  attend  upon  the  varying  condition  of 
the  muscles  that  direct  and  move  the  sense-organs.  We  know  the  mus- 
cles as  tense  and  as  relaxed.  We  apprehend  the  affection  that  belongs  to 
the  grasp  that  is  firm  and  that  which  is  relaxed ;  the  feeling  that  attends 
the  stretching  forth  and  the  withdrawment  of  the  hand.  Certain  vital 
and  muscular  affections  are  known  in  connection  with  the  sense-percep- 
tions. 

These  various  knowledges,  or  percepts^  obtained  by  these  several 
means,  we  combine  into  one  separate  and  single  object,  occupying  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  space.  The  process  of  perception  is  not  complete  till  we 
have  attained  the  knowledge  of  single  objects,  made  up  by  the  mind  of 
separate  parts  corresponding  to  the  several  senses,  and  having  definite 
relations  of  form  and  magnitude.  Such  an  object  we  call  a  material  thing. 
When  we  have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  object  as  enables  us  to 
recall  and  otherwise  use  it  as  a  mental  representation  or  object,  we  have 
completed  all  that  is  essential  to  the  process.  In  other  words,  we  pe^ 
ceive  objects  when  we  can  retain  and  revive  representations  or  images  of 
them  as  separate  things  or  wholes. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  sense-objects  is  acquired  indirectly.  We 
make  the  knowledge  received  by  one  sense  a  substitute  for  that  w^iich  we 
might  receive  by  another.  Thus,  by  the  color  of  the  orange  we  know  its 
taste ;  by  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  its  feeling  to  the  hand — whether  it  is 
hard  or  soft,  whether  it  is  green  or  ripe.  We  know  an  object  to  be  near, 
by  the  distinctness  or  sharpness  of  its  outline  and  the  vividness  of  its 
color.  We  know  it  is  remote  by  the  dimness  of  the  line  and  the  dulncss 
of  the  color.  We  determine  its  distance  by  its  size,  and  its  size  by  its 
distance.  Kjiowledge  obtained  by  such  processes  is  called  acquired  per- 
ception.   The  knowledge  of  sense-objects  under  the  relations  of  substance 
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and  qualities  inToIves  the  application  of  still  higher  relations  alid  powere 
of  the  intellect. 

BtfoitB  f  nai  §  ^^'^"  ^'^^  general  outline  or  preliminary  analysis  of  sense- 
sis.  Eight  topics  perception  has  shown  that  it  is  dependent  on  corporeal 
organs  or  instruments ;  that  it  is  attended  by  special  sensa- 
tions, each  diflTering  in  quality  and  intensity  according  to  the  constitution 
and  condition  of  its  appropriate  organ ;  that  in  connection  with  each  of 
these  sensations  we  gain  a  positive  knowledge  of  mateiial  objects ;  that  we 
unite  these  knowledges,  so  as  to  gain  and  retain  perceptions  of  separate 
material  things,  and  that  we  gain  this  knowledge  of  things  both  by  direct 
observation  and  indirect  inference.  It  also  opens  for  us  the  following  dis- 
tinct topics  of  inquiry : 

I.  7^  conditions  or  media  of  Sense-Perception. — ^11.  The  process  of 
Sense-Perception^  in  its  two  elements  of  Sensation  and  Perception. — 
nL  The  classes  of  Sense- Perceptions. — IV.  Th^  acquired  Sense-Percep 
lions. — V.  The  development  and  growth  of  Sense-Perception. — ^VI.  The 
products  of  Sense-Perception. — VII.  Activity/  of  the  Soul  in  Sense-Percep 
tion. — ^VnL  ITieories  of  Sense-Perception. 

I.   The  conditions  or  media  of  senseperc^tion. 

§  108.   We  perceive  by  means  of  certain  bodily  organs,  and 
enumerated,    on  the  Condition  that  these  oro^ans  are  excited  by  their  ap- 

The  first  oondi-  =*  J  f 


propriate  objects  or  stimidi^  and  that  the  nervous  system 
with  which  these  organs  are  connected,  shares  in  this  excitation.  These 
conditions  of  sense-perception  are  purely  physiological,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  senses.  The  first  condition  is  the  existence  of  a  material,  nervous, 
and  sensorial  organism. 

To  understand  the  structure  and  office  of  the  organs  of  sense-perception,  and 
The  material  ox^  their  relation  to  psychical  experience  and  activities,  we  must  consider  some 
ganiou.  general  facts  in  the  structure  of  the  body  of  which  these  organs  are  a  part. 

The  human  body  is  materitd  in  its  composition ;  t.  e,,  it  consists  of  particles 
of  matter  which  are  endowed  with  the  properties,  and  subject  to  the  laws  which  belong  to 
matter  in  general.  Its  skeleton  is  a  framework  of  bones,  the  parts  of  which,  like  those  of 
any  other  framework,  can  be  broken  into  fragments  by  a  blow  or  a  fall.  Thcpc  are  fitted 
together  with  obrious  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  are  firmly  held  in  their  places  by  strong  and 
well-banded  ligaments.  This  framework  is  so  shaped  and  adjusted  as  to  serve  as  the  support 
of  the  muscles,  which  both  hold  the  parts  together  and  wall  in  the  principal  cavities.  They 
also  originate  and  convey  motion — ^the  motions  of  the  several  parts,  and  of  the  whole,  accord- 
ing to  mechanical  laws.  The  several  cavities  of  the  trunk  contain  special  oi-gans,  which, 
with  their  connected  tubes,  digest  the  food,  assimilate  the  nutriment,  circulate  the  blood  and 
other  fluids,  and  aerate  the  blood  through  the  expanding  lungs  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  These  parts,  with  the  nervous  system,  constitute  an  organism,  or  organic 
whole.  Such  an  organism  differs  from  a  machine,  in  that  each  of  its  separate  material  parts 
performs  certiun  functions,  as  digestion,  secretion,  circulation,  respiration,  each  of  which  ie 
peculiar,  and  appropriate  to  no  other  organ.     This  function  is  essential  to  the  existence  and 
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action  of  every  other  organ,  and  to  the  performance  of  its  special  function ;  while  all  must  act 
together  in  order  to  fiirther  or  render  possible  the  special  action  of  each.  The  united  action 
of  the  whole  is  essential  to  the  separate  action  of  each  part ;  and  the  separate  action  of  each 
part  is  essential  to  the  united  action  of  the  whole.  If  digestion  is  weakened  or  arrested,  the 
blood  ceases  to  move  and  the  lungs  to  expand,  or  both  these  functions  are  irregularly  and 
imperfectly  perfoimed.  Death  may  ensue.  That  which  showed  itself  to  be  alive,  by  the  perform- 
ance  of  all  these  functions,  now  shows  itself  to  be  dead  by  performing  them  no  more.  The 
matter  of  which  it  was  composed  is  ^ven  over  to  those  agents  of  decomposition  which  they 
before  resisted,  and  the  particles  themselves  are  disintegrated,  and  fall  asunder.  The  once 
living  organism  is  now  dead  matter. 

In  this  living  organism  is  present  a  system  of  organs,  con- 
T^nervouBay*.    gigting  of  the  brain,  the  ganglia,  and  the  nerves.    The  nerves 

are  filaments  which  terminate  on  every  surface  and  at  every 
extremity  of  the  body,  and  penetrate  every  portion,  even  the  very  bones. 
They  are  interlaced  with  one  another,  and  are  occasionally  expanded  into 
large  knots  or  masses  of  their  substance.  These  expansions  are  called 
ganglia,  and  serve  as  independent  centres  of  nervous  activity  and  force. 
The  nerves  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the  ganglia,  the  spinal  ma^ 
row,  and  the  brain.  By  means  of  the  ganglia  and  the  spinal  marrow,  they 
are  all  connected  with  the  brain,  which  is  itself  a  larger  ganglion,  or  sys- 
tem of  ganglia — a  large  convoluted  mass  made  up  of  the  same  two  species 
of  matter  of  which  the  whole  nervous  system  consists.  This  system  of 
nerves  performs  sevieral  distinct  functions,  all  important  to  the 'life  and 
well-being  of  the  body.  If  some  or  all  of  the  nerves  are  diseased,  single 
organs  fail,  or  the  entire  body  perishes.  If  the  spinal  marrow  is  injured 
by  disease  or  violence,  the  limbs  are  wholly  or  in  part  disabled.  If  the 
brain  is  shocked  by  concussion,  life  is  suspended,  or  returns  no  more. 

The  fimction  of  the  niBrvous  system  with  which  we  are 
•.rho  senaorium.     Specially  oonccmed,  relates  to  sensation.    To  fit  the  nerves 

for  this  function,  they  are  connected  with  various  organs,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  the  hand.  These 
are  framed  with  special  adaptation  to  their  appropriate  objects,  and  suffer 
certain  changes  or  impressions  from  these  objects,  all  of  which  are  neces- 
ary  to  the  sense-perception.  These  organs,  with  the  nerves  attached,  as 
capable  of  the  sentient  functions  in  an  animated  or  living  organism,  are 
known  by  the  collective  term,  the  sensorium,  or  sensory.  The  term  is 
technical,  and  is  appropriate  to  those  organs  and  nerves,  and  only  those, 
which  bear  some  part  in  the  process  of  perception,  and  so  far  only  as  their 
function  relates  to  this  process. 

We  must  notice  another  function  of  the  nervous  system 
Suio^erv^^^    which  is  intimately  connected  with   perception,  viz.,  their 

capacity  for  reflex  action.  The  nervous  filaments  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  external  and  other  organs  run  side  by  side  in  pairs,  two 
being  united  within  the  same  co\ering  or  sheath,  and  connected  by  inter- 
woven fibres.    If  any  part  where  they  terminate  is  irritated,  or  excited 
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in  any  way,  one  of  these  filaments  conveys  the  notice  to  the  brain  or 
ganglion,  and  the  other  conveys  the  stimulus  back  to  the  place  where  the 
impression  or  sensation  occurred.  We  say  the  impression  or  sensation,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  the  soul  should  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  or  in 
any  way  be  aware  of  the  occurrence.  Whatever  the  excitement  may  be, 
the  companion  nerve  responds  to  the  call  of  its  associate,  and  contracts, 
-convulses,  or  moves  appropriately  the  muscle  or  the  organ  which  is 
aroused.  A  message  of  invitation  or  warning  flashes  inward  along  one 
of  these  mysterious  filaments,  the  afferent.  An  answer  is  sent  at  once 
outward  by  the  efferent  to  the  place  from  which  it  came,  and  the  answer 
is  obeyed.  This  may  be  done  without  the  intervention  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  soul.  The  nerves  arranged  for  this  special  service  of  the  senses  and 
of  motion  are  called  the  Benso-motor^  and  the  general  action  which  we  have 
described  is  called  their  reflex  action. 

The  nerves,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  subjects  of  diverse  affections 
or  phenomena.  First,  they  are  subject  to  mechanical  action  and  change. 
Like  other  filaments,  they  can  be  bruised,  rent,  or  cut.  Second,  their  con- 
stituent elements  suffer  chemical  changes.  Third,  they  minister  to  the 
healthy  or  unhealthy  action  of  all  the  vital  and  sense-organs.  Fourth^ 
they  are  capable  of  various  reflex  actions,  both  occasional  in  response  to 
casual  excitements,  and  regular,  as  in  sustaining  the  involuntary  action  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  Flflh,  last  of  all,  when  a  sentient  soul 
makes  this  organism  living,  they  are  capable  of  a  special  affection  or  ex- 
citement, which  is  the  condition  of  sensation  and  sense-perception.  The 
first  and  essential  requisite  to  sense-perception  is  the  existence  of  the  sen- 
sorium  as  thus  defined. 

§  109.  The  second  requisite  to  sense-perception  is  the  exist- 
ditton  is  an  Ob-  euce  and  the  presence  of  appropriate  objects.  We  say  in 
general,  there  must  be  visible  objects  in  order  to  vision : 
audible  objects  in  order  to  hearing :  tangible  objects  in  order  to  touch.  In 
other  language  we  say,objects,tobeperceived,must  be  luminous,  sonorous, 
resisting ;  or,  more  abstractly,  there  must  be  lights  sounds  and  hardness^  or 
there  cannot  be  vision^  hearing^  or  touch. 

One  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  subjective 
sensations  which  are  excited  by  stimulating  the  nerves  by  peculiar  agents.  Thus  the  optic 
nerve,  under  electrical  applications,  may  be  so  excited  as  to  occasion  flashes  of  light.  Sparks 
are  perceived,  from  a  blow  or  contusion.  Slight  sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste,  also  a  ring- 
ing or  whizzing  in  the  ears,  are  occasioned  by  electrical  action.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
prove  that  the  sensation  depends  entirely  on  the  excitement  of  a  part  of  the  sensory  to  a  given 
species  of  activity,  and  that  this  excitement  is  idiopathic,  or  limited  to  the  nerve  or  nerves 
concerned ;  e.  g.,  the  optic  nerve  alone  emits  light ;  the  acoustic  nerve,  sound,  etc.,  etc. 
Physicnl  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception  have  convinced  many 
philosophers  that  their  acUon  upon,  or  their  power  to  affect  the  sensorium  depends  on  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  matter.  In  the  view  of  such,  all  objects  which  are  perceived  are 
capable  of  a  more  or  less  frequent  motion ;  and  according  to  its  greater  or  less  rapidity,  when 
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it  properly  affects  the  nenrouB  organism,  is  the  sense-perception  in  its  quality  and  intensity. 
Thus  light,  as  perceived,  is  resolved  into  undulating  ether,  and  according  as  its  undulations  are 
more  or  less  rapid,  so  the  object  seen  is  scarlet,  violet,  red,  or  yellow.  Sound  is  also  depend- 
ent on  similar  vibrations.  So,  as  is  presumed  by  analogy,  is  it  with  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
Similar  conclusions  are  accepted  with  respect  to  heat,  and  the  various  forms  of  pleasurable  or 
painful  muscular  and  subjective  experiences,  as  of  bniinng,  tearing,  etc.,  etc  This  analysis, 
with  its  results,  is  simply  phymcaL  It  proves  only  in  what  condition  matter  is  or  must  be,  in 
order  to  be  perceived.  Its  inquiries  respect  only  the  phyacal  conditions  of  the  sense-percep- 
tions. They  shed  no  light  at  all  upon  the  experiences  of  the  souL  What  the  soul  experiences 
and  apprehends  are  not  motions  of  any  kind,  but  different  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  colors.  As 
physical  researches,  these  inquiries  are  legitimate  and  attractive.  But  to  psychology  they  hare 
no  application,  because  they  stand  in  no  rational  connection  with  the  phenomena  to  be 
explained.    Cf.  H.  Lotze,  Mikrokosrma,  vol,  ii.  B.  V.  c.  2. 

The  third  oondi-  §  ^^^'  "^^  third  conditioD  of  Bense-perception  is  the  action 
on'^'tho**  ^m!^  ^^  ^^®  object  upon  the  sensorium.  In  order  to  receive  this 
rium.  action,  the  external  organs  must  be  in  a  normal  condition— viz. 

the  eye,  the  ear,  the  palate,  and  the  skin.  If  any  lesion  or  disease  occurs, 
the  perception  is  irregular  or  impossible.  In  like  manner,  if  the  nerves 
are  diseased  or  destroyed,  the  perceptions  are  disturbed  or  prevented. 
Let  the  optic  nerve  be  injured,  and  the  vision  is  doubled,  clouded,  or  ex- 
tinguished.   So  is  it  with  hearing,  with  touch,  with  smell,  and  with  taste. 

It  is  contended  by  many  (L.  Geoige,  Diefiinf  Sinne,  Berlin,  1846  ;  J.  D.  Morell,  Oudines, 
etc.,  Lond.,  1862),  that  the  excitement  of  the  sensorium  to  the  condition  favorable  to  sense- 
perception  is  simply  the  arousing  of  its  nerve  substance  to  vibratory  action  or  motion.  Strong 
confirmation  of  this  view  is  derived  from  the  kindred  doctrine  that  the  objects  of  perception 
are  matter  in  different  modes  and  rates  of  motion.  As  the  researches  and  speculations  in 
respect  to  matter  are  purely  physical,  so  this  inquiry  and  its  results  are  exclusiveiy  phjdo- 
logicaL  They  relate  only  to  the  conditions,  but  furmsh  no  explanation  of  the  psychical  phe- 
nomena as  experiences  or  acts  of  the  souL  As  the  soul  does  not  perceive  undulating  matter 
in  light  and  sound,  no  more  does  it  perceive  the  vibrating  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  ere 
and  the  ear.  Psychologically — t.  e.,  in  its  conscious  experience — it  knows  notiiing  of  these 
objective  or  subjective  conditions,  either  as  physical  or  nervous  requisites  to  its  own  states. 
In  its  conscious  states  it  feels  and  perceives,  and  it  is  conscious  that  it  feels  and  percelTcs. 
What  takes  place  in  the  matter  without,  or  in  the  organ  with  which  the  matter  comes  in  con- 
tact, or  in  the  nerve  itself  which  proceeds  from  the  organ,  it  can  only  view  as  a  physical  or 
physiological  condition  to  a  psychical  fact. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  know  that  these  three  requisites  must  be  present  ? 
We  reply,  Only  indirectly.  We  learn  it  by  inference.  If  the  sensorium  no  longer  exists, 
there  is  no  perception.  If  the  object  is  withdrawn,  as  the  luminous  or  sonorous  matter,  there 
can  be  no  perception.  Perhaps  it  may  be  proved  that,  if  the  matter  does  not  vibrate,  the 
result  is  similar.  If  the  organ  or  the  nerve  is  destroyed,  the  soul  does  not  perceive.  We 
conclude  that  all  these  are  its  essential  conditions.  But  that  they  are  not  the  acts  or  states 
themselves,  will  be  still  more  manifest  from  the  consideration  of  the  act  of  sense^erception 
itself.    We  proceed  next  to : 

n.    The  process  of  sens&perception. 
The  process  of   % ^^^'   "^^  simplest  form  in  which  sense-perception  is  expe- 
S^e^m'^iS    ^®^c®^  ^s  ^^  connection  with  a  single  organ  of  sense.    The 
form;  what!        states  or  acts  which  we  ordinarily  call  sense-perceptions,  bj 
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which  we  apprehend  the  most  &miliar  objects,  as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  horse, 
or  a  dog,  are  made  up  of  too  many  elements  to  allow  us  to  discern  the 
precise  character  of  the  elements  or  the  steps  of  the  process  itself.  It  is 
only  when  we  consider  a  single  act,  as  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and  of  the 
Bimplest  object,  as  a  single  color  or  sound,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
determine  what  are  the  essential  nature  and  elements  of  the  act  itself. 

The  most  general  answer  which  we  make  to  our  inquiry  is, 
not  il^iS)gi-  that  it  is  clearly  and  distinctively  a  psychical  and  not  a  phys- 
iological phenomenon.  We  are  prepared,  by  our  previous 
analysis,  to  distinguish  perception  from  the  organic  instruments  and  con- 
ditions that  are  essential  to  it.  Neither  the  eye  nor  the  optic  nerve,  nor 
the  image  formed  on  the  retina,  nor  the  nervous  response  to  the  image — 
none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute  vision.  The  picture  may 
be  formed,  the  nerve  may  be  stimulated  to  reflex  activity,  so  as  to  contract 
the  iris  or  let  fall  the  eyelid,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  sight.  If  a  hot  iron 
is  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  does  not  feel  and  apprehend,  there  is 
no  sense-perception.  It  may  disorganize  and  destroy  the  flesh,  consum- 
mg  it  to  the  bone,  and  yet,  if  the  soul  does  not  respond,  the  phenomenon 
which  we  seek  for  does  not  occur.  In  order  to  this,  another  element  must 
be  furnished,  and  a  new  energy  must  be  aroused  from  the  soul  itself.  Its 
presence  and  its  nature  are  known  by  consciousness.  Its  physical  con- 
ditions are  observed  by  the  senses  and  traced  out  by  physiological  analysis. 
The  anatomist  separates  and  follows  the  one  class  of  phenomena  by  his 
dissecting  knife,  interpreting  the  functions  which  he  does  not  observe. 
Consciousness  watches  the  other,  notes  their  similarities  and  differences, 
refers  them  to  their  agent  and  records  their  products. 

Let  us,  then,  leave  these  physical  or  physiological  con- 
oftwoSeiSnte!  <^t^^°s,  and  cousult  consciousness  alone.  We  inquire  of 
consciousness.  What  is  the  psychical  act  or  state?  She 
replies.  It  is  a  process  complex  in  its  nature,  but  instantaneous  in  time.  It 
is  complex,  because  the  soul,  in  its  single  act,  discerns  two  objects — ^its 
own  condition  and  some  material  reality.  One  of  these  is  subjective,  and 
hence  is  called  a  subject-ol^ect ;  the  other  is  objective,  and  is  denominated 
an  objectrohject.  One  element  is  called  sensation,  or  sensation  proper ; 
the  other  is  called  perception^  or  perception  proper.  The  one  of  these  is 
an  element  involving  feeling ;  the  other  is  intellectual,  being  an  act  of 
knowledge.  Each  requires  the  other.  Each  is  the  attendant  of  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  perception  without  sensation,  nor  can  sensation  occur 
without  perception. 
ThceienMnitsun.    But  though  thcsc  two  elements  coexist,  it  is  with  unequal 

equal  in  energy ;  ^^  .    .         .        ,  ,  «     , 

in  the  same,  and  energy.  The  one  activity  is  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
8C&  other.    If  sensation  is  intense,  perception  is  feeble.     If  per- 

ception is  energetic  and  absorbing,  sensation  is  weak  and  scarcely  ob- 
served.   The  operation  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  several  senses,  and  in  the 
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diffeiiBg  states  or  energies  of  single  and  separate  senses.  In  vision,  as 
compared  with  smell  and  hearing,  perception  prevails ;  while  in  the  latter 
sensation  is  in  excess.  In  the  perception  of  bright  and  stimulating  color, 
as  contrasted  with  the  discernment  of  form  and  outlines,  sensation  is  con- 
spicuous .in  the  one,  and  perception  in  the  other.  If  we  look  at  the  un- 
clouded Sim  at  midday,  We  cannot  perceive  distinctlj,  by  reason  of  the 
blinding  and  painful  sensations ;  if  its  disc  is  overcast,  or  a  darkened  glass 
is  interposed,  the  perception  is  more  distinct  and  easy,  by  the  repression 
of  the  sensations. 

ThiB  brief  statement  inyolves  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  in  the  same  instantaneous  and 
single  act  exists  in  a  twofold  activity.  Stated  in  other  language,  it  is,  that  every  act  of  sense- 
perception  involves  the  element  of  sensation  and  the  element  of  perception.  These  elements 
need  to  be  separately  considered  in  order  that  we  may  understand  their  real  character  aod 
their  mutual  relations. 

Sensation  proper  §  ^^2.  SenscUion  proper,  or  the  sensational  element,  comes 
POTtains  to  the  fiygt  in  ordcr.  This  does  not  occur  alone  or  apart.  Pure 
sensation  is  simply  an  ideal  or  imagiaary  experience.  Its  na- 
ture can  be  determined  only  by  laying  out  of  view  certain  charactemdcs 
which  always  attend  it  Though  sensation  always  occurs  with  perception, 
it  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  it.    Sensation,  thus  considered,  is 

A  subjective  experience  of  the  souly  a$  animating  an  extended  sen- 
aorium,  ueuaUy  more  or  less  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  always  occa- 
sioned by  some  excitement  of  the  organism.    This  definition  implies, 

First  of  all,  that  sensation  pertains  properly  to  the  soul,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  material  things  or  corporeal  agents.  The  sensation 
of  touch  is  not  in  the  orange,  the  sensation  of  heat  is  not  in  the  burn- 
ing flame,  but  both  are  experienced  by  the  senti^t  soul.  The  sensation 
of  sweetness  is  not  in  the  sugar,  that  of  sourness  is  not  in  the  vinegar. 
There  can  be  no  music  when  orchestra  and  audience  are  both  stone-deaC 
As  all  sensations  pertain  to  the  soul  which  experiences  them,  they  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  subjective.  As  the  most  of  them  are  positively 
agreeable  or  the  opposite,  they  are  nearly  akin  to  those  emotions,  as  hope 
or  terror,  or  those  passions,  as  anger  and  envy,  which  are  acknowledged  by 
all  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  spirit,  and  to  inyolve  no  relation  whatever 
to  matter  or  the  bodily  organism.  Such  feelings  are  not  infrequently 
styled  sensations,  though  improperly. 

Yet  experienced  §  ^^^"  Sccoud,  the  scnsatious,  though  subjectivc  in  the 
nectod  ^h^im  ^^^^  already  defined,  are  yet  experienced  by  the  soul  as  con- 
organism,  nected  vsdth  a  corporeal  organism,  and  are  directly  distin- 
guished in  this  from  emotions  proper,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  percep- 
tions proper,  on  the  other.  The  soul  has  a  subjective  experience  of  heat, 
hardness,  sweetness,  sourness,  etc.,  but  it  has  this  experience  as  an  agent 
which  is  connected  with  and  animates  an  extended  sensorium.  The  sev- 
eral sensations,  though  like  the  purely  spiritual  emotions  in  being  agree- 
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able,  or  the  opporate,  are  unlike  them  in  being  felt  by  the  soul  as  existing 
in  a  peculiar  form  of  being  and  activity,  viz.,  that  of  corporeal  sensibility. 
That  which  feels  is  not  the  soul  as  pure  spirit,  but  spirit  as  animating  an 
organism. 

It  IS  but  a  part  of  the  truth  vhich  Bdd  utters,  when  he  says :  **  This  sensation  [of  smell] 
can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  yerj  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is 
not  felt|  it  is  not  There  is  no  diHerenoe  between  the  sensation,  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are 
one  and  the  same  thing."  '*  As  to  the  sensations  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, they  differ  much,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  dignity.  Some  belong  to  the  ani- 
mal part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes ;  others  belong  to  the  rational 
and  moral  part  The  first  are  more  properly  called  tensatiant^  the  last,  feelingty  Essays^ 
InUU,  Potcera,  ii.  a  16. 

Berlceley,  Theory  of  Fwiow,  says  to  the  same  effect :  "  The  objects  intromitted  by  sight 
would  seem  to  him  [a  man  bom  blind],  as  indeed  they  are,  no  other  than  a  new  set  of 
thoughts  or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him  as  the  perceptions  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
or  the  moat  inward  passions  of  the  soul"  C£  Dugald  Stewart,  JSlementSy  etc.,  chaps.  L  and 
V.  p.  iL  §  1 ;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Lectures^  etc.,  19-26  ;  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Elements, 
etc,  InttUeet,^  %  49. 

Beid  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  pain,  or  the  painful  sensation,  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  burn,  a  cut,  or  a  blow,  is  precisely  like  the  pain  which  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a 
friend,  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  the  failure  of  a  darling  project  Both  these  classes  of  states, 
when  not  felt,  have  no  existence ;  they  both  pertain  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  soul  only,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  objects  which  occasion  them.  Both  are  alike  subjective.  Both  are  alike  in 
being  disagreeable,  hence  both  are  called  palnfid.  But  one  is  experienced  by  the  soul  as  con- 
nected with  an  organism,  while  the  other  is  felt  in  the  soul  without  reference  to  the  sensorium 
at  all.  They  are  not  merely  unlike,  as  one  painfUl  sensation  or  one  painful  emotion  is  unlike 
another  in  subjective  quality  or  intensity,  but  as  a  sensation  is  unlike  an  emotion,  in  that  the 
one  is  felt  by  the  soul  as  known  by  itself  to  act  and  suff^  as  animating  an  extended  portion 
of  living  matter,  and  the  other  is  experienced  by  the  soul  in  its  capacity  to  act  and  suffer 
without  conscious  relation  to  matter  at  all. 

This  peculiar  feature  of  sensation  is  made  still  more  obvious  by  the  difference  discerned  by 
the  soul  between  the  sensation  itself  as  a  pleasant  or  painful  experience,  and  the  effort  of  the 
soul  to  retain  or  reject  it ;  in  other  words,  by  the  manifest  difference  between  the  sensation 
proper  and  the  consequent  desire  or- aversion.  The  one  is  an  experience  of  the  soul  as  suffer- 
ing while  consciously  connected  with  the  oiganism ;  the  other  is  purely  spiritual,  the  sponta- 
neous acting  of  the  souPs  independent  energy.  In  the  sensation  enjoyed  or  suffered,  the  soul 
is  blended  inseparably  with  the  sensorial  organism ;  in  the  reacting  or  resilient  desire  it  is 
sharply  contrasted  with  it  In  the  one  it  knows  itself  connected  with  that  from  which  it 
imagines  it  might  be  detached ;  in  the  other,  it  knows  itself  to  act  as  a  purely  psychical  agent. 

«  The  organiflm  is  the  flold  of  apprehenaioii,  both  to  sensation  proper  and  perception  proper ;  but  with  this 
difference :  that  the  fornner  views  it  as  of  the  tgo^  the  latter  as  of  the  •nfm'tgo  ;  that  the  one  draws  it  within, 
the  other  ahuts  it  out  from  the  sphere  of  sell  As  animated,  as  the  subject  of  affections  of  which  I  am  oon- 
sciouB,  the  organism  belongs  to  me ;  and  of  these  affections  which  I  recognize  as  mine,  sensation  proper  is 
the  apprehension.  As  material,  as  the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  divisibility,  and  so  forth,  the  organism 
does  not  belong  to  me,  the  conscious  unit ;  and  of  those  properties,  which  I  do  not  recognize  as  mine,  per- 
ception proper  is  the  apprehension." 

"It  may  appear,  not  a  paradox  merely,  but  a  contradiction,  to  say,  ihat  the  organism  is  at  once 
within  and  without  the  mind;  is  at  onoe  subjective  and  objective ;  is  at  once  tgo  and  wm-tgo.  But  so  it 
U,  and  so  we  must  admit  it  to  be,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  as  materialists,  we  identiiy  mind  with  matter, 
or,  on  the  other,  as  idealists,  we  Identify  matter  with  mind.  The  organisrn,  as  animated,  as  sentient,  is 
net^easarfly  ours ;  and  its  affections  are  only  felt  as  affections  of  the  indivisible  tgo.  In  this  respect,  and  to 
this  extent,  our  organs  are  not  external  to  ourselves.  But  our  organism  is  not  merely  a  sentient  subject,  it 
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is  at  the  same  time  an  extended,  figured,  dividble,  in  a  woid,  a  material,  rabject ;  sad  the  same  sensstioDs 
w}iich  are  reduced  to  unity  in  the  indivisibility  of  consdonsness  are  in  the  divisible  organism  reoognized  as 
plural  and  reciprocally  external,  and,  therefore,  as  extended,  figured,  and  divided.  Such  is  the  ftct :  but 
how  the  immaterial  can  be  united  with  matter,  how  the  unextended  can  apprehend  extension,  how  the 
indivisible  can  measure  the  divided,— tills  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  to  man."— Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Works  qf  Stidj  Note  D*  18  and  foot-noU,  p.  880  (Cf.  85, 88,  39).  Ct  J.  MfiUer,  U-&  d.  PhysioL  d  Mauchen, 
B,  F. 

The  philosophers  of  the  English  and  French  schools  have  almost  universally  considered  sen£ation  as  a 
phenomenon  exclusively  spiritual  and  subjective.  Even  Hamilton  lays  down  the  nnqualified  podtiun,  that 
sensation  and  perception  are  distinguiahed  aa  feeling  and  knowledge.  Moat  of  them  are  by  a  logioal  neoos- 
sity  forced  to  distinguish  perception  from  sensation,  as  being  the  apprehension  of  the  objective  cause  or  occa- 
sion of  this  subjective  experience.  They  reason  thus  in  the  disjunctive  method.  Sensation  must  either  be 
a  phenomenon  purely  spiritual  and  subjective,  or  purely  material  and  objective.  It  cannot  be  the  last, 
because  that  would  make  it  one  with  perception*  It  must  therefore  be  the  former.  This  conclusion  ms 
accepted  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  erabarrassments  which  are  fctniiiay  to  the  student  who  is  vencd 
in  the  history  of  the  various  theories  of  perception. 

Those  who  reasoned  in  this  way  did  not  notice,  that  from  their  assumed  premise  another  oonclndon 
equally  embarrassing  might  be  derived,  e.  g..  There  can  be  but  two  classes  of  mental  states— the  simply 
and  purely  subjective  and  the  simply  objective.  Sensations  and  emotions  can  neither  belong  to  the  last 
Therefore  both  must  belong  to  the  first,  or  emotions  and  sensations  are  in  their  essential  features  propeiiy 
dassed  together.  This  conclusion  is  contradicted  by  the  conscious  experience  of  every  one.  The  only  way 
to  escape  it,  is  to  deny  the  original  premise,  and  instead  of  the  dichotomy  or  twofold  division,  to  substitute 
another  in  its  place  which  shaU  include  a  threefold  possibility,  tn>.,  there  are  three  dasses  of  psychical 
phenomena  possible— the  purely  subjective  or  incorporeal,  the  purely  objective  and  corporeal,  and  a  third, 
midway  between  the  two,  partaking  of  attributes  oonomon  to  both.  These  three  are  the  emotions,  the  per- 
ceptions, and  the  sensations. 

§  114.  Third :  It  is  implied,  in  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
The  sensations    sensatioDS  are  attended  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  and 

localized. 

definite  relation  of  place  in  the  sensorium.  This  relation  of 
place  is  at  first  very  indefinitely  apprehended;  indeed,  it  may  not  he 
attended  to  at  all ;  but  there  must  be  furnished,  in  the  original  experiences 
of  the  soul,  the  means  of  discerning  such  a  relation  provided  the  attention 
is  directed  to  the  sensation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  pain  in 
the  teeth  or  a  pain  in  the  head  should  not  be  known  apart  in  place  from 
a  pain  in  the  foot ;  that  a  burn  in  the  foot  and  a  wound  in  the  arm  should 
not  give  directly  to  the  mind  the  apprehension  of  a  different  place  for 
each.  If  the  soul,  in  the  experience  of  all  ils  sensations,  knows  itself  as 
animating  an  extended  sensorium,  then  in  each  sensation  it  knows  itself  to 
be  affected  in  some  separate  part  or  portion  of  this  extended  organism 
which  it  pervades. 

Those  who  regard  sensation  as  a  purely  Bubjective  experience  or  phenomenon,  exclude 
from  it  all  the  relations  of  place  or  locality.  These  relations  they  appropriate  to  the  causes  of 
the  sensationa  If  an  infant  has  a  pain  in  the  foot  and  a  pain  in  the  head,  as  sensations  or 
pains  these  are  simply  spiritual  or  psychical  experiences.  It  is  only  when  the  causes  of  these 
phenomena  are  discovered  that  the  relations  of  place  can  be  discerned.  A  different  view  of 
the  nature  of  pure  sensation  involves  different  consequents  in  respect  to  all  the  relatioDS  of 
place. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  every  sensation  gives  or  might  give  a  relation  of  place,  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  relations  of  place  involved  in  and  given  by  the  direct  experience  of  w 
original  sensation  are  or  could  be  apprehended  so  completely  and  so  definitely  as  they  are  by 
the  aid  of  experience  and  the  acquired  perceptions ;  but  only  that  some  knowledge,  or  tjie 
materials  for  such  knowledge,  must  be  i\]mi6hed  in  the  original  sensations. 
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DUfcr  from  one  §  ^^^*  ^^^^^  •  Th®  different  sensations,  as  snbjective  expe- 
iS^M?de^te^  riences  of  the  soul,  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  respect 
»«sa.  to  quality  and  intensity ;  in  other  words,  they  differ  in  kind 

and  degree.  Each  of  the  leading  classes  of  sensations  differs  from  each 
of  the  other  classes,  as  the  sensations  of  sight  from  the  sensations  of  touch. 
Under  each  of  these  broadly  distinguished  classes  or  kinds,  special  sensa- 
tions differ  from  one  another;  as  the  different  tastes,  feelings,  smells, 
colors,  etc.,  etc.  What  are  called  the  same  sensations,  differ  also  in  energy, 
strength,  or  intensity ;  as  one  shade  of  the  same  color,  as  red,  is  deeper 
or  more  intense  than  another  shade ;  one  odor  is  more  pungent  than  an- 
other. These  several  sensations  are  the  subject-matter  of  direct  or  intui- 
tive apprehension.  We  know  that  they  are,  and  we  know  what  they  are 
by  direct  experience.  We  know  them  in  their  relations  also— «.  e.,  in 
their  likenesses  and  differences,  positions,  etc. — ^by  direct  discernment. 
No  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  these  facts  than  that  we  know  them 
to  be,  and  know  what  they  are,  by  direct  intuition. 

Fifth :  The  different  sensations  differ  in  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 
definiteness  of  the  part  or  place  of  the  sensorium  which  is  affected.  Thus, 
a  sound  or  a  smell  is  far  less  distinctly  defined  in  any  relations  of  place 
than  a  sight  or  a  touch.    But  more  of  this  in  another  place. 

We  come  next  to  perception  or  perception  proper. 
Pereeption  to      §  ^^^^   T^is,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is  no  separate 
«*"»  "Siowtedae'   ^^^  ®^  9>t8XB  of  the  soul ;  it  is  only  a  separable  or  distin- 
Itsobiect.  guishable  element  of  a  single  complex  act.    Perception,  as 

such,  is. 

First :  Clearly  and  distinctly  an  act  of  objective  knowledge,  and  of 
knowledge  only.  The  sensatioHal  element  is  an  element  of  feeling,  attend- 
ed, indeed,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  soul  which  feels  animates  an 
extended  organism ;  but  in  the  perceptional  act  the  soul  knows,  and  only 
knows. 

But  if  it  knows,  it  knows  some  being  as  its  object  (§  48).  But  what  being  does  it 
affirm  ?  We  answer,  The  being  which  is  the  joint  product  of  the  material  agent  or  substance 
and  the  sentient  organism.  What  we  perceive  when  we  touch  and  see,  much  more  when  we 
smell,  hear,  and  taste,  is  that  which  is  prepared  for  our  knowledge  by  the  action  of  the  ex- 
citant,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  objective  or  subjective,  and  the  organism  animated  by  a 
sentient  soul.  Id  perception  proper  we  do  not  know  the  excitant  apart,  nor  do  we  know  the 
oi^ganism  apart,  only  the  result  of  their  joint  action.  This  we  know  as  an  object,  with  which 
the  mind  is  confronted,  both  as  a  sentient  and  as  a  percipient  As  a  sentient  it  responds  to  its 
presence  by  that  subjective  condition  called  sensation ;  as  a  percipient,  it  knows  the  object  to  be. 
The  agency  of  the  soul  in  its  acts  of  knowing,  as  has  already  been  explained,  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  its  agency  in  preparing  and  even  in  presenting  objects  for  it  to 
know  (§47). 

-    §  '^^'^*  Second:  This  knowledge  is  objective — ^t.  e.,  the  soul 

ego,  wbatkind    not  oulv  knows  the  objcct  to  bc,  but  it  knows  it  is  not  itself. 

What  it  knows  is  a  non-^^o,  a  not-me,  a  not-self.    But  from 
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what  self,  or  ego^  does  it  distinguish  the  object?  or  what  kind  of  non-c^o 
does  the  perceiving  soul  distingoish  ?  Is  it  what  is  usually  called  a  mate- 
rial object,  distinguished  from  the  organism  or  the  body  which  the  soul 
animates  and  moves  ?  or  is  it  the  organism  itself  which  the  soul  distin- 
guishes from  itself,  though  it  animates  and  moves  it?  We  answer, In 
perception,  comprehensively  viewed,  both  of  these  objects  are  distin- 
guished by  the  soul  from  itself,  viz.,  the  material  object,  which  is  not  the 
body,  and  the  body  itself,  which  is  not  the  soul.  The  process  is  not  com- 
plete till  both  these  objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  soul  itself.-  But  our  present  inquiry  is.  Which  of  these  objects  is 
apprehended  in  perception  proper  ?  which  is  known,  or  might  be  known, 
in  connection  with  every  sensation,  or  in  every  act  of  sense-perception  ? 
We  answer,  The  bodily  organism  itself,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  sense- 
rium  which  is  excited  to  action.  What  the  soul  directly  perceives— t.  6., 
distinguishes  from  itself— is  its  o^vn  sensitive  organism,  so  &,r  as  it  is 
excited  to  sensation.  This  is  that  which  it  knows  to  be  not  itself,  even 
though  it  knows  that  in  sensation  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it 
The  immediate  object  of  perception  proper  is  the  sensorium  in  some  form 
of  action. 

It  deserves  to  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  there  are  three  non-<»^o«^viz.,  the  not- 
body  as  distinguished  from  the  body  and  soul  united,  the  body  as  distinguished  fVom  the  Boul, 
and  the  sensorium  as  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  pure  spirit — so  there  are  three  egos 
brought  into  consideration — the  soul  as  animating  or  connected  with  the  sensorium,  the  soul  as 
connected  with  the  body  sensed  and  perceived,  the  living  body  as  a  whole ;  and  the  soul  as 
distinguishable  from  both  sensorium  and  body.  In  analyzing  and  defining  sense-perceptioD, 
the  attention  should  be  carefully  directed  to  the  inquiry.  Which  of  these  effot  or  nonregoa  is 
intended  ? 

It  is  not  intended  tliat,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  infant  does,  in  the  earliest  development 
of  the  reflective  consciousness,  apply  the  pronoun  I  to  the  soul  as  disUnguished  from  the  bodj. 
It  is  most  evident  that  at  fir^  and  for  a  very  long  period  often,  this  appellation  is  applied  to 
the  soul  and  the  body  as  a  complex  whole.  We  need  not  even  inquire  what  distinctions  are 
made  earliest  in  the  order  of  time  or  of  actual  experience,  but  rather,  what  are  necessary  in 
the  simplest  acts  of  the  soul — in  those  states  which  our  subtlest  and  ultimate  analysis  can  dis- 
tinguish, but  cannot  divide.  What  are  those  distinctions,  the  discernment  of  which  no  process 
can  explain  or  account  for,  but  which  must  be  ascribed  to  an  original  endowment  of  the  soul 
manifesting  itself  in  a  necessary  and  sovereign  act  ? 

§  118.  Third:  The  object  in  perception  proper  is  not  only 
An     extended    knowu  as  the  nou-eao.  but  it  is  known  as  extended.    Even 

in  sensation  proper  the  soul  knows  itself  as  united  with  the 
extended  sensorium ;  much  more  when  the  soul,  by  an  act  of  intelligence, 
distinguishes  this  sensorium  from  itself  as  a  purely  psychical  agent,  most 
it  know  the  object  to  be  extended  which  it  as  it  were  sets  over  against 
itself.  We  do  not  here  ask  what  extension  is,  or  how  it  is  possible  that 
the  unextended  spirit  can  know  extended  matter ;  nor  do  we  ask  what  are 
the  relations  of  extension  to  ^pace,  either  in  the  order  of  knowledge  or 
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of  being.  These  questions  are  reserved  for  future  discussion.  We  record 
only  what  the  mind  actu^ly  perceives,  as  attested  by  our  experience  of  the 
act  or  process. 

This  doctrine,  stated  in  the  terms  of  a  more  exact  analysis,  is  this :  The  soul,  in  sense- 
perception,  knowing  the  sensorium  in  action,  may  know  it  in  the  two  relations  which  it  holds 
to  itself^  as  at  once  a  sentient  and  percipient.  In  the  one  relation  it  knows  the  sensorium  as 
united  with  or  pervaded  by  itself  as  a  sentient :  it  knows  it  sensationally — i,  «.,  so  far  as  it 
experiences  sensations.  In  the  other  relation  it  distingoishes  it — the  sensorium  as  being  an 
extended  object — ^from  itself  as  a  percipient — t.  «.,  it  perceives  a  non-ego  contrasted  with  a 
percipient  ego.  , 

No  one  can  deny,  that  conceding  that  the  sonl  In  sensation  Is  consciously  united  to  an  extended  sen- 
rarinra,  it  must  inunediately  perceiye  this  sensorium  when  aroused  to  action.  But  one  may  doubt  whether 
this  is  all  which  the  mind  porceires.  It  may  be  asked,  -whether  the  extra-organio  cannot  be  pcroeired 
immediately  as  tnily  as  the  intra-organic  Upon  the  theory  here  proposed,  the  noi-bodyt  or  extra-organic 
matter  Is  the  object  of  an  acquired,  but  not  of  a  direct,  perception,  by  a  process  which  will  be  explained  here- 
after. 

The  alternative  tixeoriee  of  direct  perception  are  two.  One  makes  sensation  a  purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence, and  gires  to  the  mind  a  power  of  directly  peroeiving  its  attendant  object  or  its  cause— known  directly 
or  ioiexTed  somehow  to  be  extended. 

The  other  maikes  sensation  to  be  organic,  and  of  course  to  involye  place  and  extension,  and  perception 
to  be  the  direct  knowledge  of  an  extra-organic  object  or  agent,  which  is  also  extended  and  causal  of  the 
intniF-oTgaaie  sensation. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  last  theory  is  possibly  true,  but  It  must  be  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  account  for  the  facts,  and  also  to  be  most  accordant  with  processes  known  to  be  performed  in  the  early 
growth  of  perception.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  subjective  sensations.  The  question 
is  of  no  special  importance,  except  as  it  throws  light  upon  the  deTclopmont  of  the  intellect.  But  see 
SIM. 

8  119.    We  ask,  fourth:  In  the  exercise  of  which  of  the 

Perception     at-     ^  ,  ,.-,,...,,  .     . 

tends  au  the  senses  does  the  mmd  distingmsh  the  non-egoistic  and  ex. 
tended  object — ^in  the  exercise  of  one  or  two,  or  of  each  and 
all?  The  views  which  we  have  proposed  concerning  sensation  involve 
the  necessary  consequence  that  perception  proper  occurs  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  senses.  If  every  sensation  involves  the  apprehension  of 
the  extended  sensorium  with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  then  it  follows 
that  it  is  possible  to  perceive  this  sensorium,  to  whatever  sensation  it  is 
excited,  and  that  every  sense  gives  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  non- 
ego.  Some  of  these  senses  do  this  with  greater  indefiniteness  than  others, 
it  is  true— as  the  sense  of  smell  compared  with  the  sense  of  touch,  but  all 
with  equal  reality ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  no  sensation  can  in  fact  occur 
without  perception. 

It  needs  here  to  be  obsenred— as,  indeed,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  remark — that 
the  perception  which  we  are  here  considering  is  tlie  perception  of  the  not^pirit,  or  the  direct 
apprehension  of  the  extended  non-^^ro,  and  not  at  all  the  perception  of  the  not-body,  or  the 
reference  of  a  sensation — e.  g.^  of  smcU  to  an  object  as  its  cause,  viz.,  a  rose,  or  a  honey- 
snckio. 

Those  peychologists  who  make  sensation  to  be  a  purely  spiritual  or  eubjective  experience 
of  merely  inlensive  quality,  and  make  perception  to  be  the  apprehension  of  the  cause  of  these 
so-called  feelings,  either  limit  perception  to  the  sensations  of  touch  and  sight,  excluding  it  from 
smell,  taste,  and  hearing— as  does  Reid— or  confine  it  to  touch  only,  as  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
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The  philosophers  of  the  Continent  who  agree  with  them  in  their  Tiews  of  eensation— as, 
for  example,  those  of  the  school  of  Herbai't  and  Beneke^agree  with  them  in  derinng  the 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  from  sight  and  touch  only,  either  by  direct  perception,  aa 
Kant,  or  by  some  process  of  induction  or  judgment  founded  on  experience.  A  particular 
account  of  their  views  will  be  given  under  Theories  of  Perception.  At  present  we  need  only 
observe  that  all  these  theories  rest  on  the  gratuitous  and  unauthorized  assumption  that  any 
sensation  is  or  can  be  purely  intensive  or  spiritual. 

The  Gxtcnsioii  But  while  each  and  all  of  the  senses  do  alike  give  us  an  extended  and  exter- 
Aif  oVect3*"not  ^^^  object,  they  do  not  give  it  with  equal  distinctoess  and  clearness.  As  we 
given  with  equal  have  already  observed,  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  far  inferior  m 
c  earness.  ^^^.^  respect  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch ;  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they 

seem  to  many  not  to  give  it  at  all  The  muscular  sensations  are  also  more  conspicuously 
present  in  the  movement  and  direction  of  certain  organs  than  in  the  management  and  expe- 
riences of  others.  As  a  consequence,  the  attention  is  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
apprehension  of  externality  and  extension  which  pertains  to  these  sense-perceptions,  and  hence 
it  has  been  denied  that  through  these  senses  there  is  any  proper  perception. 

ThevaryiMro-  §  ^^^'  '^^^  leads  US  to  another  topic — the  varymg  relation 
tion  Sd'  eroe*"  ^^  ^^®  sensational  and  perceptional  element  in  different  states 
tion  proper.  of  sense-perccption.  The  general  law  is,  that  in  every  state 
these  elements  vary  inversely — i,  6.,  as  the  sensation  is  stronger,  the  per- 
ception is  weaker,  and  vice-versd.  The  operation  of  this  law  is  illustrated 
in  the  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  as  compared  with  one  another, 
and  also  in  the  different  senses. 

Of  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  we  observ^e,  that  in 

In  different  sen-  _  .        .  .    _  .  ,      ,  .  t  m 

sationa  of  the  somc  the  attention  IS  occupied  more  with  the  sensation,  while 
in  others  the  object  which  it  reveals  is  more  thought  of. 
This  is  true  of  tastes,  smells,  sounds,  touches,  and  sights.  If  any  of  these 
are  very  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  the  subjective  pain  or  pleasure  which 
they  give,  solicits  and  absorbs  the  soul's  energy,  almost  or  entirely  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  apprehension  of  the  organism,  or  of  any  thing  external 
K  they  are  what  we  call  indifferent  or  unexciting,  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  mind  to  attend  to  the  relations  of  diverse  quality,  of  place,  form,  outline, 
which  the  particular  sense  admits  o£  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
certain  sensations  are  absorbing,  transporting,  ravishing,  enrapturing,  and 
ecstatic ;  all  of  which  terms  indicate  the  complete  occupation  of  the  soul's 
energy  in  subjective  enjoyment,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  pain  and  agony. 
We  freely  remark  of  others,  that  in  them  we  are  cool,  unexcited,  not  car- 
ried away,  self-controlled ;  which  epithets  imply  the  possibility  of  any 
intellectual  activity  which  may  be  required,  the  energy  of  simple  percep- 
tion being,  of  course,  included. 

The  most  obvious  and  striking  illustrations  of  this  difference  may  be 
seen  in  different  experiences  through  the  eye  and  the  hand.  The  appre- 
hensions of  color  are  more  sensuous ;  those  of  form  and  outline  are  more 
perceptional  and  intellectual.  In  gazing  upon  rich  and  gorgeous  coloring, 
whether  it  be  of  a  splendid  sunset,  of  brilliant  autumn  foliage,  or  of  a 
glowing  painting,  the  enjoyment  is  more  intense  and  the  excitement  is 
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more  akin  to  pure  emotion.  In  the  apprehension  and  compaiison  of  form, 
ontline,  and  grouping,  whether  there  is  more  or  less  of  color,  or  none  at 
all,  the  perceptional  element  predominates,  and  sometimes  rises  into  the 
pm*ely  intellectual.  But  just  in  this  proportion  does  the  sensuous  and  pas- 
sionate sink  and  give  way. 

In  touch,  if  we  take  a  burning  or  frosted  implement,  we  are  so  occu- 
pied with  the  pain,  that  we  do  not  notice  its  form,  surface,  weight,  and 
many  other  peculiarities  which  a  nicer  handling  would  reveal,  which  deli- 
cate handling  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  absorption  of  the  soul  with  its 
sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delicate  intellectual  touch,  which  ap 
prehends  minute  constituents,  slightly  varying  surfaces,  gentle  outlines, 
fine  edges,  etc.,  requires  as  an  essential  condition  that  the  sensations  be 
not  at  all  obtrusive.  He  that  passes  his  finger  over  the  edge  of  a  razor  in 
order  to  judge  of  its  fineness,  must  be  careful  that  no  painful  sensations,  as 
from  a  cut ;  or  pleasant  sensations,  as  of  titillation,  disturb  or  distract  the 
delicacy  of  bis  perceptive  touch.  In  all  these  examples  it  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  in  sensation  proper  we  are  occupied  with  our  subjective  condition  as 
pleasant  or  painful ;  while  in  perception  proper  we  apprehend  an  extended 
non-^o. 

The  illustration  of  the  Taried  activity  of  the  sensational  and  perceptional  clement  in  the 
different  senses  will  be  given  in  the  followiijg  chapter. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  and  external  non-ego^  which 
is  gained  through  any  single  sense,  or  through  each  and  all  of  these  senses  when  considered 
singly,  is  very  different  from  that  complete  apprehension  of  the  extended  and  external  world 
which  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  the  products  of  the  several  senses  into  single  objects — 
which  is  matured  by  the  processes  of  acquired  perception,  coupled  with  the  insight  of  reflective 
thought 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CLASSES  OF  SENSS-PEBCEFnOKS. 


Wk  have  only  crossed  the  threshold  of  our  inquiries  in  respect  to  perception.  But  our  pre- 
vious analysis  has  established  the  conclusion  that  sense-perception  is  an  act  of  knowledge 
gained  in  connection  with  sensations  experienced  by  the  soul  as  connected  with  an 
extended  organism.  The  beings  known  in  connection  with  each  of  the  senses  are  properly 
termed  percepts.  These  percepts  are  all  extended  non-egott^  and  they  are  known  in  the 
relatwm  of  extension  and  externality.  These  percepts  are,  however,  various  in  their 
quality  and  diverse  in  the  organs  and  conditions  by  which  they  arc  gained.  To  under- 
stand this,  we  must  consider  that 

Tbree  ciaaees  of  §  ^^1.  The  sensc-pcrceptions  may  be  divided  into  three  lead- 
^^  tS'S^  ^°o  classes  :  the  muscular,  the  organic,  and  the  special 
cuiar.  sense-perceptions.    This  division  is  in  part  directed  by  the 
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character  of  the  sensations  themselves,  and  in  part  by  their  bodily  con- 
ditions. 

The  muscular  sensations,  or  sense-perceptions,  comprehend  all  those 
which  arise  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  muscles  when  in  action  and 
at  rest.  The  muscles  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  the  substance  or 
structure  of  the  body.  They  also  pervade  or  are  closely  connected  with 
those  parts  and  organs  which  are  not  muscular.  They  suffer  various 
changes,  with  which  are  connected  a  great  variety  of  psychical  expe- 
riences. These  bodily  changes  are  aj)prehended  directly  in  or  through 
sense-obsei-vation ;  the  attendant  psychical  phenomena  are  known  directly 
by  consciousness.  Among  these  are  the  passive  sensations  of  repose,  of 
pleasant  and  painful  fatigue,  of  distressing  convulsion  and  cramp.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  sensations  which  arise  from  violently  cutting, 
stretching,  bruising,  tearing,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  muscular  fibre. 
Those  which  are  appropriately  called  muscular  sense-perceptions  are  those 
which  depend  on  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or 
the  varying  relative  position  of  the  muscles.  As  we  slowly  stretch  or 
violently  jerk  out  the  arm  or  the  finger,  as  we  rotate  the  wrist,  as  we  tread 
or  kick  with  the  foot,  as  we  strain  the  whole  body  to  lift  a  heavy  weight 
or  to  push  over  or  against  a  resisting  obstacle,  or  as  we  exert  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  body  in  manifold  conceivable  motions  or  eflforts,  we  ex- 
perience as  great  a  variety  of  muscular  sensations.  Scarcely  one  of  these 
is  distinguished  by  a  separate  name ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  escape 
common  observation. 

Thej  are  ranked  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  sense-perceptions,  because  thej  are 
Etanked  as  the  least  definitely  placed  in  the  sensorium,  because  thej  cannot  be  distinctly 
lowest.  recalled  to  the  memory,  and  because  they  are  usually  the  least  positive  in  the 

pleasure  and  pain  which  they  occasion.  They  serve  most  important  uses, 
however,  as  we  shall  see,  in  enabling  us  so  to  direct  and  regulate  the  bodily  motions  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  body  from  the  rest  of  the  material  universe,  and  to  defend  it  against 
serious  or  fatal  injuries.  It  is  contended  by  many  that  we  derive  our  first  knowledge  of  ex- 
tended matter  from  the  muscular  sensations,  as  through  their  varying  movements  tlie  iufimt 
first  explores  every  part  of  the  sensorium  within,  and  that  it  is  from  the  sensorium  thud  explored 
that  it  derives  its  measures  of  the  material  world  without  Some  hold  that  there  are  distinct 
though  vague  sensations  appropriate  to  the  muscles  when  in  repose,  as  truly  as  when  in 
motion ;  that  in  these  sensations  throughout  the  whole  body,  slight  differences  are  experienced, 
called  by  some  their  local  coloring^  through  which  the  relative  position  of  each  is  understood, 
and  the  sensations  themselves  become  signs  of  place,  or  local  signs.  W.  Wundt,  Beitrage  zur 
Theorieder  Sinnes-Wahrnehmung^  Leipzig,  1862;  Lotze,  Med.  Fsickologie^  Leipzig,  1^52; 
MikrokosmuSy  Leipzig,  1856-1864. 

A  few  psychologists  of  a  recent  school  have  questioned  whether  the  existence  of  muscnlar  sensatioiu 
is  60  well-established  as  had  been  supposed.  They  explain  the  direction  and  control  of  the  limbs  tiirough 
the  muscles  very  largely  by  the  varying  sensations  of  the  skin,  etc.  Bnt  the  more  recent  experiinenis 
have  indicated  decf&ively  special  nerves  for  muscular  sensations  and  the  connection  of  their  excitement 
with  muscular  activities,  independently  of  the  skin. 

The  muscular  apparatus,  as  attended  with  nnd  regulated  by  means  of  the  muscular  sensations,  if 
called  the  locomotivo  apparatus,  and  tbo  exertion  of  it  the  "  locomolix>e  energyt"  m  the  term  Is  applied  by 
Hamilton. 
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§  122.  The  organic  sensations  are  those  which  depend  on  the 
The  orgBnio.         healthful  OX  diseased  condition  of  the  vital  organs ;  such  as 

the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  other  viscera,  and  the 
nerves.  When  these  organs  are  entirely  healthy,  and  their  functions,  as 
of  digestion,  etc.,  are  normally  and  harm^oniously  performed,  they  are 
attended  with  no  very  positive  or  distinctly  noticed  sensations.  When 
they  are  injured  or  diseased,  the  sensations  which  attend  these  conditions 
are  always  unpleasant,  often  distressing,  and  invariably  most  readily  dis- 
tinguished and  recognized.  The  healthy  man  does  not  know  that  he  has  a 
stomach.  The  dyspeptic  scarcely  knows  that  he  has  any  thing  besides ; 
be  is  so  absorbed  by  the  uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  that  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  diseased  organ.  The  same  is  true  of  a  man  whose  lungs, 
heart,  or  nerves  are  diseased.  This  class  of  sensations  are  more  readily 
distinguished  and  recalled  than  the  muscular,  because  they  are  more  defi- 
nite and  positive. 

The  question  is  still  in  dispute,  especially  amoDg  physiologists,  whether  there 
Commxm  sensi-  is  not  a  so-called  common  sensibility  or  vital  feeling — t.  e.,  a  sensation  equally 
*'*^'  diffused  throughout  the  whole  bodily  frame.     Of  this  common  feeling,  or 

feeling  of  life,  the  sensorium,  as  a  whole,  is  considered  as  the  single  organ, 
just  as  its  separate  parts  are  the  organs  of  the  special  sensations.  The  phenomena  on  which 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  rest  their  views  are  the  feelings  of  bodily  exhilaration  or  dcpres- 
Bion  which  are  experienced  at  times  by  all  men,  and  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  part  of 
the  £rame  as  their  seat  or  place.  Inasmuch  as  these  sensations  in  our  experience  seem  to  be 
diffused  through  the  whole  body,  and  inasmuch  as  no  organ  can  be  discovered  as  their  seat,  it 
13  argued  that  this  common  sensibility  ought  to  be  enumerated  in  addition  to  the  special  sensa- 
tions.   But  this  is  denied  by  others,  because  no  organ  can  be  assigned  for  such  a  function. 

A  view  reconciling  the  two  conflicting  theories  would  make  the  diffused  nervous  substance 
the  organ  or  seat  of  this  general  feeling ;  while  its  specialized  or  determinate  parts  are  the 
organs  and  seats  of  special  sensations.  The  feelings  of  heat  and  cold,  of  shiverinsr,  etc.,  etc., 
m.ight  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  organism  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  many  other  undefined  inter- 
nal feelings  which  can  be  fixed  in  no  place  or  allotted  to  no  organ,  either  through  inner  expe- 
rience or  sense-observation.  For  the  psychologist,  the  question  has  little  interest  or  impor- 
tance, except,  perhaps,  in  some  relation  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  extension  and  space. 

The  organic  sensations  are  often  blended  with  the  muscular.  The  vital  organs  are  in  part 
muscular,  or  intertwined  with  muscular  fibre,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  etc.  Their  special 
aflTections  are  therefore  experienced  in  constant  connection  with  normal  or  abnormal  muscular 
sensations,  and  both  are  assigned  to  the  same  part  of  the  sentient  organism. 

§  123.  The  special  sense-perceptions  constitute  the  remaining 
senee-percep-    and  the  most  important  class.     All  these  are  distinguished' 

by  this  marked  peculiarity,  that  they  are  experienced  through 
organs  specially  constructed  for  the  sole  function  of  sense-perception. 

They  are  the  so-called  five  senses:  Smell,  taste^  hearing^  touchy  and 
sight  Each  of  these  is  clearly  distinguished  from  every  other,  and  to 
each  of  them  is  assigned  its  own  organ  or  organs. 
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The  organ  of  smell  is  the  nostrils,  which  open  into  the  two 

Smell:    its   or-  ,    .p  _  _  n      f  -,  *   . -.   , 

gas,  conditionar  nasal  lossflB,  the  plates  of  which  ^e  oyerlaia  by  a  mucous 
^  °  ^  membrane  called  the  pituitary  membrane.    The  passages  be- 

tween these  plates  are  somewhat  tortuous,  giving  extent  of  surface  for 
the  expanse  of  membrane,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

This  organ  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  organs  of  taste,  with 
which  it  acts  in  ready  sympathy.  Offensive  smells  occasion  nausea  and 
disinclination  to  food.  Savory  odors,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulate  the 
appetite. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  smell  is  excited  only  by  the  contact  of  the  interior  surface  of 
the  organ  with  minute  portions  of  matter,  or  gases  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  Many 
substances  that  are  highly  odorous  are  also  extremely  Tolatile,  and  diminish  rapidly  in  bulk  or 
weight  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  most,  if  not  all  such  cases,  the  substances  are  such 
as  can  be  readily  acted  on  by  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fragrant  woods,  as  sandal^wood 
and  cedar,  continue  for  a  century  to  be  as  fragrant  as  at  first,  and  their  substance  is  for  yean, 
to  all  appearance,  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

But  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the 

Names  and  char-  .  _,  .  .,■•  .1  i 

acter  of  the  sen-    occasions  of  thcsc  scnsations,  With  the  sensations  themselves 
^'  we  are  all  familiar.     Their  varieties  are  almost  endless.    The 

odors  from  flowers,  from  food,  from  perfumes,  frpm  woods,  from  earths, 
from  metals,  and  from  many  other  objects,  are  too  numerous  to  be  classed 
or  named  except  in  a  very  general  way.  We  class  them  in  a  few  general 
groups  or  divisions,  as  quickening,  refreshing,  depressing,  sickening,  aro- 
matic, spicy,  etc.,  etc.  "We  name  them  usually  from  the  objects  which 
excite  them,  as  the  odor  of  the  violet  and  the  lilac,  of  the  rose  and  the 
tube-rose,  of  the  peach  aud  the  apple,  of  cedar  and  camphor-wood. 

The  influence  of  odors  and  smells  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  through  this  upon  the 
activity  and  energy  of  the  soul,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Fragrant  odors,  as  of  flowers, 
freshly  dried  hay,  spicy  herbs,  tliose  of  certain  perfumes,  of  pungent  salts  and  medicines, 
excite  the  energies  and  refresh  the  spirits ;  while  sickening  and  stifling  smells  depress  the 
ener^es,  and  induce  discouragement  and  faintness.  It  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  separate  the 
influence  of  the  sensation  on  the  nervous  system,  from  some  specific  action  of  the  substance 
Bmelled  upon  the  stomach  or  the  lungs,  or  from  a  purely  physiological  action  upon  the  nerves. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  sensations  are  in 
■J^Jpy  u^iJf"*^    truth  sense-perceptions — i.  e.,  they  involve  apprehended  rel* 

tions  of  externality  and  extension.  The  experience  of  every 
odor,  according  to  the  explanation  already  given,  must  be  refened  to 
•  some  part  of  the  sensorium.  These  sensations  are,  however,  very  undo 
fined  in  their  place  and  limits,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  they  are 
purely  psychical  They  cannot  be  distinctly  recalled  in  the  imagination  or 
memory.  Hence,  in  our  actual  perceptions  of  objects,  they  are  referred 
directly  to  the  object  as  seen  or  handled.  That  is,  the  object  seen  or 
touched  occupies  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  memory,  and  not  the 
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object  smelled.  Because  of  this  vagueness  in  these  sense-perceptions,  and 
because  many  of  their  material  occasions  or  agents  are  known  to  be  invisi- 
ble, impalpable,  volatile,  and  diffusible,  the  sense  itself  is  fancifully  yet 
pleasantly  said  to  reveal  the  interior  and  ethereal  essence  of  material  things, 
and  hence  to  be  especially  elevated  and  refined  in  its  own  nature. 

The  language  and  terms  taken  from  this  sense  are  transferred  to  super- 
sensual  objects,  especially  to  the  moral  and  the  religious.  The  odor  of 
incense,  ^  the  offence  that  is  rank,  and  smells  to  heaven,'  and  the  like,  are 
examples  of  such  an  application. 

§  124.  The  organs  of  t(zste  are  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  a 
Sd^bjeda**^  portion  of  the  pharynx.  These  are  also  truly,  though  imper- 
fectly, organs  of  touch.  But  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of 
the  mucous  membrane  with  which  they  are  encased,  they  yield  a  variety 
of  special  sensations  called  taste.  The  tasting  organ,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  consists  of  minute  papillsB,  which  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  the  inner  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Sapid  substances,  to  be  prepared  for  tasting,  must  be  made  liquid. 
Those  which  are  hard  and  compact,  must  be  broken  by  mastication  and 
dissolved  in  the  saliva.  The  harder  the  substance  and  the  slower  the 
process  of  dissolving,  the  longer  does  the  taste  continue. 

The  sensations  of  taste  are  various  in  kind  and  almost  count- 
a^^mu^  *^*  ^®®^  ^°  number.  They  are  capable  of  being  so  combined  as  to 
produce  singular  modifications  and  striking  contrasts.  Thej' 
can  thus,  to  some  extent,  be  changed  by  custom  and  formed  by  art. 
Tastes  that  are  at  first  positively  disagreeable,  become  pleasant  by  being 
connected  with  a  stimulant  effect  upon  the  nervous  system — as  the  pun- 
gent and  fiery  taste  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  nauseating  taste  of  tobacco. 
Or  the  sense-organ  itself  becomes  less  sensitive  in  its  energy,  and  of 
course  less  offended  by  the  sensations  which  were  at  first  more  intense, 
and  therefore  positively  disagreeable. 

Tastes,  like  smells,  are  designated  by  a  few  general  epithets, 
How deaignated.  as  puugcut,  bitter,  swcct,  spicy,  acrid,  sharp;  more  precisely 
by  the  objects  which  occasion  them,  as  the  taste  of  pepper 
or  alum,  of  the  peach  or  the  plum,  of  different  vegetables  and  meats.  Of 
this  language  or  vocabulary  of  taste  we  may  say  in  general,  that  it  is  taken 
originally  from  the  sense  of  touch,  as  the  obvious  meaning  of  some  of  the 
terms,  and  the  less  obvious  roots  of  others,  both  indicate.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. The  organ  of  taste  is  also  an  oi'gan  of  touch.  The  tongue  touches  as 
-wrell  as  tastes.     Certain  tastes  are  attended  with  certain  touches. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  nature,  art,  and  literature,  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  judging  rightly  of  its  occasions  or  sources,  is  called  taste  in 
many  languages ;  a  singular  transfer  of  a  term  from  one  of  the  grossest  of 
the  animal  capacities  to  one  of  the  highest  of  the  psychical  endowments. 
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It  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  corporeal  sense  of  taste  is  susceptible 
of  fine  discriminations  and  of  great  delicacy  of  cnlture. 

The  gratifications  of  this  sense  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
Gratifloationa.  OUT  animal  enjoyments.  When  these  gratifications  are  regu- 
lated by  a  regard  to  health,  to  future  capacity  for  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  activity  and  culture,  and  especially  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  social  and  domestic  pleasures,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  or  disesteemed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
when  denied  or  when  pampered,  they  easily  degenerate  into  the  most  im- 
perious cravings  of  our  nature.  Hence  they  are  perverted  so  easily,  and 
ripen  so  soon  into  frightful  and  debasing  appetites. 

The  question  is  never  mooted,  whether  the  sensations  of  taste 
2ots^^*  ^^  ^®  purely  subjective,  or  independent  of  all  perceptions  of 
externality  and  extension.  They  cannot,  in  fiact,  be  experi- 
enced apart  from  the  exercise  of  touch,  which,  by  the  concession  of  all, 
involves  the  apprehension  of  these  relations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
one  should  not  accompany  the  other.  We  can  form  no  imagination  of  a 
taste  which  is  not  also  a  touch,  bringing  into  active  requisition  the  dis- 
crimination of  external  and  extended  objects.  Nor  is  taste,  as  a  sensation, 
conceivable  except  as  an  affection  of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which 
pervades  the  surfaces  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

§  125.  The  sense  of  hearing  comes  next  in  order.  Its  organ 
Hearing:  its 01^  jg  a  complicated  and  convoluted  bony  tube  or  chamber,  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  interior  of  a  snail-shell,  and  furnished 
externally  with  an  expanded  appendage,  the  surface  of  which  is  corru- 
gated somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  bony  passage  within.  The  ohject 
of  the  external  ear  (which  with  the  internal  constitutes  the  organ),  is  to 
receive,  convey,  and  quicken  the  vibratory  action  of  the  air  till  it  reaches 
the  tympanum.  This  is  a  parchment-like  substance,  which  bears,  through 
a  chain  of  bones  {ossekts  d^ouie)^  upon  a  liquid  within.  The  arrangement 
of  this  entire  structure,  when  judged  by  mechanical  principles,  is  obvi- 
ously adapted  and  designed  to  carry  and  increase  vibratory  action.  But 
the  vibrating  tympanum  is  not  itself  hearing.  Though  we  seek  for  the 
spirit  of  sound  in  all  these  narrow  and  winding  chambers,  we  cannot  find 
it  there ;  but  it  flees  from  our  search  like  a  shadow  or  a  mocking  spirit 
It  is  the  soul  which  lives  in  the  sensorium  that  hears.  When  the  tym- 
panum is  made  to  vibrate  with  requisite  intensity  and  rapidity,  and  the 
neiTous  apparatus  is  unharmed,  and  the  soul  is  attent,  then  does  it  experi- 
ence those  peculiar  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  the  sensations  of  sound. 

Every  body  which  emits  or  conTeys  sound  is  susceptible  of  vibration.  The 
Sonoroufl  bod-  sonorous  body  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  is  the  atmosphere,  which,  by 
tcrisod.  being  everywhere  present,  is  the  constant  and  the  pervading  medium  of 

sound.  Many  solid  bodies  are,  however,  capable  of  more  delicate  vibra- 
tions, and  hence  are  more  perfect  conductors  of  sound ;  or  perhaps  they  owe  their  effect  od 
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the  aensorimn  in  part  to  the  yibradona  which  touch  ocmyeyB  through  the  bony  structure.  A 
stick  of  timber  will  convey  to  the  ear  in  contact  with  it,  a  whisper  or  the  scratch  of  a  pin  for 
scores  or  hundreds  of  feet  If  the  ear  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  rau«ca]  instrument,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  some  interyening  substance,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is 
greatly  increased. 

Of  these  sensations  there  is  a  great  variety.  What  deserves 
The  fensBtions  especial  notice  is,  that  each  one  of  this  endless  variety  is 
readily  distinguished  from  every  other,  and  very  many  of 
them  can  he  recalled  and  recognized.  A  single  haman  voice  is  capable  of 
emitting  a  great  variety  in  respect  to  quality,  tone,  and  pitch.  The  voice 
of  each  individual  has  its  distinguishable  characteristic  in  each  of  these 
particulars.  The  wind  sighs  and  whistles  and  groans  in  the  forest,  or 
beats  and  rolls  among  the  clouds  like  resounding  waves.  Almost  every 
substance  has  a  sound  of  its  own  when  it  strikes  or  falls  upon  another, 
and  this  sound  can  be  varied  in  quantity  and  quality.  Of  these  varieties 
of  single  sensations,  some  are  agreeable,  others  are  offensive ;  others  still 
are  indifferent,  but  clearly  and  readily  distinguishable..  These  last  serve 
the  most  important  uses,  as  they  convey  definite  and  important  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  the  variously  sounding  bodies. 

Single  sensations  of  sound  are  distinguished  by  quality,  by 
d&ttS^iS^A"  ^^^^7  o^  loudness,  and  by  volume  or  quantity.  The  dif- 
ferences in  simple  quality  are  surprisingly  numerous,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  variety  of  expressive  epithets.  Intensity  describes  the 
force  of  the  sound,  irrespective  of  quality:  as  low  or  loud,  strong  or 
weak.  Volume  characterizes  the  sound  as  completely  taking  possession  . 
of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which  is  capable  of  being  affected,  and  ez« 
eluding  all  other  sounds  but  itself.  Such  epithets  as  broad^  massive^  over- 
whdtningy  etc.,  etc.,  express  this  characteristic.  Besides  these  obvious 
differences,  there  are  others  less  discernible  to  conamon  apprehension, 
which  are  observed  and  named  by  elocutionists  and  musicians.  The  epi- 
thets by  which  they  are  characterized  are  technical,  or  terms  of  art,  and 
hence  are  not  incorporated  into  common  speech.  The  epithets  which  we 
commonly  hear  are  such  as  low  and  high,  feeble  and  loud,  soft  and  harsh, 
smooth  and  rough — sweet,  gentle,  clear,  piercing,  light,  heavy,  etc.,  etc. 
All  these  epithets,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  originally  appropriated  to 
the  other  senses,  especially  to  those  of  touch.  Some  are  derived  from 
tafite  and  sight.  To  a  limited  extent,  sounds  are  named  from  the  objects 
which  excite  them :  as  the  bell  and  glass-like,  the  wooden,  the  metallic, 
etc.,  etc.  But  in  general,  the  sensations  themselves  are  so  definitely  and 
sharply  distinguished,  that  they  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  epithets  which 
directly  describe  their  subjective  quality, 
soomis  in  fuo-    Bcsidcs  thcsc  distiniTuishing  differences  in  sinsle  sensations 

cession  and  oom-  . 

binatum.  Meio-    of  sound,  there  are  others  which  belong  to  sounds  when  in 

dy  and  hanno-  ,  _  ,.,  n-i^i  i» 

nr-  succession  and  combmation.    Sounds  of  almost  any  quahty 
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become  plesusing  when  uttered  in  any  regular  succession ;  especially  when 
a  series  is  made  to  repeat  and  to  return  upon,  itself,  and  its  measures  or 
intervals  are  marked  by  accent  or  beat.  Examples  of  these  are  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum  to  a  tune,  the  rhythmical  measure  of  well-sounding  prose, 
or  the  more  regular  and  marked  repetitions  of  poetic  verse.  K  the  sounds 
possess  musical  quality,  these  repetitions  constitute  melody,  giving  exqui- 
site sensuous  pleasure  to  the  ear,  and,  by  expression,  speaking  so  movingly 
by  the  soul.  To  this  is  superadded  the  more  artificial  and  refined  attribute 
of  harmony,  when  sounds  of  different  musical  quality  are  given  in  concord, 
greatly  enlarging,  enriching,  and  elevating  both  the  sensuous  and  exprcs* 
sional  resources  of  music.  Melody  and  harmony  combined,  when  added 
to  what  culture  has  done  for  the  voice,  and  art  for  the  improvement  of 
instruments,  are  the  grounds  of  the  elevated  enjoyment  that  is  ministered 
by  the  varied  works  of  musical  genius. 

§  126.  The  sensations  of  sound  are  invested  with  even  a 
SiS^^wS^'   higher  interest,  and  applied  to  a  still  more  elevated  use. 

Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  vocal  utterances  do  not  be- 
come sounds ;  and  without  vocal  utterances  as  heard,  there  could  be  no 
language.  As  addressed  to  and  affecting  the  senses,  sounds  are  pleasing 
or  displeasing,  musical  and  melodious  or  the  contrary,  harmonious  or 
discordant ;  as  significant  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  they  are  endowed 
with  a  wondrous  and  almost  a  sublime  power.  When  we  listen  to  a 
foreign  language  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  we  cannot  catch  the 
sense  of  our  mother-tongue,  it  is  to  our  ears  a  jargon  or  a  chatter,  or,  at 
best,  but  a  pleasing^  flow  of  insignificant  sense-perceptions.  But  as  soon 
as  these  sounds  are  understood,  they  are  transformed,  and,  as  it  were, 
transfigured  into  a  new  nature  by  subserving  a  nobler  use.  They  become 
the  audible  expressions  of  thought,  in  its  most  subtle  distinctions  and  its 
most  complicated  connections.  By  this  means — literally,  this  intervening 
medium — thoughts  are  communicated  from  one  mind  to  another ;  they  are 
forever  fixed,  and  become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  i*ace. 

Not  only  are  sounds  significant  of  thought ;  they  also  ex- 
^preaaiT©     of   press  feeling.     Even  simple  and  inarticulate  tones  do  this, 

especially  if  the  tones  are  musical,  or  partake  of  musical 
quality.  The  whine  of  the  beggar,  the  command  of  the  master,  and  the 
threat  of  the  enraged,  are  expressive  as  tones,  even  when  no  words  are 
uttered,  or  when  the  uttered  words  fail  to  be  understood.  A  plaintive  or 
a  triumphant  strain  of  niusic  is  easily  interpreted,  though  no  thoughts  are 
uttered  in  words.  But  when  thought  and  feeling  are  both  conveyed,  the 
one  by  clear  and  well-chosen  words,  and  the  other  by  an  expressive  elocu- 
tion, and  the  soul  is  enraptured  and  elevat-ed  by  eloquent  speech,  then  the 
resources  of  sound  and  the  importance  of  hearing  begin  to  be  appreciated. 
When,  again,  poetry  and  music  lend  both  grace  and  expression  to  thought 
and  feeling,  we  have  a  still  higher  example  of  the  dignity  of  a  single 
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sense,  and  the  wondrous  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  the  Bervice  of 
the  soul. 

In  view  of  these  relations,  the  sense  of  hearing  has  been 
Tte^dignHy  of  ranked  higher  than  any  other.  It  eflfects  a  connection  be- 
tween one  soul  and  another ;  it  enables  the  spirit  to  breathe 
out  feelings  which  eyen  articulate  speech  cannot  utter.  Its  dignity  and 
worth  are  especially  iUustrated  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  It  is  to  them  the 
subtle  conveyancer  of  those  emotions,  which  to  others  the  eye,  the  counte- 
nance, the  attitude,  and  the  gesture  all  combine  in  expressing.  To  the 
blind  the  voice  softens  in  tenderness,  thrills  with  love,  is  harsh  from  anger, 
and  lingers  in  entreaty.  To  him  every  tone  breathes  an  expressed  emo- 
tion. An  intelligent  and  educated  blind  man  once  remarked  with  great 
intensity  of  meaning :  ^^  The  human  voice  is  to  me  the  divinest  endow- 
ment of  man." 

We  need,  perhaps,  to  repeat  the  observation,  that  what  the  soul  experiences 
Sounds ;  sense-  in  hearing  is  truly  a  sense-perception — i,  e.,  as  already  explained,  it  is  an 
l^roeptions.  aflfection  of  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  extended  organism  with  which  it 

connects  and  from  which  it  distinguishes  itself.  It  is  common  to  conceive 
of  sound  as  a  purely  spiritual  affection,  InTolving  no  relations  to  extended  matter.  It  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that,  were  the  soul  capable  of  hearing  alone,  it  would  experience  the  suc- 
oessive  sensations  in  listening  to  a  musical  air  as  only  a  series  of  delightful  emotions,  as  phe- 
nomena purely  and  simply  subjective.  This,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  we  think  incor- 
rect These  sensations,  like  all  the  others,  are  assigned  to  some  place  in  the  seusorium,  and 
if  not  bounded  by  definite  limits,  involve  nevertheless  the  apprehension  of  an  extended 
sar&ce.  These  apprehensions  are  so  indefinite,  indeed,  that  ordmarily  we  do  not  regard 
them ;  because  we  do  not  rest  in  the  sensations,  but  use  them  as  signs  of  the  sense-percep- 
tions,  or  the  relations  which  they  involve.  Instead  of  the  sound,  we  think  of  the  sonorous 
body ;  or,  if  the  sensational  element  is  agreeable,  we  think  of  its  subjective  quality ;  or,  if  it 
excites  or  suggests  a  series  of  warm  or  elevated  emotions,  we  are  absorbed  in  these.  In  other 
words,  we  are  usually  too  busy  in  the  interpretation  of  sounds  to  think  simply  of  them  as  sound- 
perceptions.  We  leave  the  sound  itself  unnoticed,  except  so  far  as  its  relations  signify  some- 
thing, and  we  pass  at  once  to  ihat  which  it  signifies;  in  the  case  of  tangible  or  visible  qualities, 
to  this  class  of  properties ;  when  it  conveys  thought  or  feeling,  to  the  intellectual  or  emotional 
import  which  we  interpret  The  range  of  this  significance  is  so  vast,  varied,  and  interesting, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  occupies  our  chief  attention,  and  leads  us  to  overlook  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sound  to  place  or  extent  in  the  sensorium,  and  even  causes  that  we  fail  to  advert 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  such  relations.  These  are  not  obtrusive  to  the  attention  at  any  time  ;  at 
best,  they  are  but  vaguely  apprehended ;  but  that  they  are  perceived,  is  manifest  from  the  con- 
siderations already  noticed,  and  also  from  this,  that  an  intense  or  extraordinary  sound  always 
distinctly  affects  the  ear — i,  e.,  a  portion  of  the  sensorium  which  is  defined  to  our  apprehension, 
though  vaguely. 

§  127.  The  sense  of  t(yach  comes  next  in  order.  The  organ 
trach  ^oSan**'    ^^  ^^^  scnsc  is  the  skin.     The  skin  is  the  external  covering 

of  the  body,  and  the  lining  of  certain  internal  cavities,  as  the 
mouth.  The  sensations  depend  on  the  action  of  certain  minute  papillm^ 
which  are  placed  beneath  the  external  cuticle,  and  each  one  of  which 
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encloses  the  termination  of  a  nerve,  or  of  a  nenrous  branch  or  branchlet. 
Different  portions  of  the  skin  are  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  the  percep- 
tions which  are  gained  through  them  are  more  or  less  delicate,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  nerves  and  the  fineness  and  compactness  of  the 
nervous  terminations.  The  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  external  covering 
or  cuticle  is  also  an  important  circumstance.  In  general,  we  may  say  that 
those  portions  of  the  body  in  which  the  perceptions  are  least  acute  and 
discriminating  are  the  most  scantily  supplied  with  nerves,  and  their 
branches  extend  over  a  very  large  surface — ^in  some  cases  over  several 
square  inches.  In  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  many  distinct  nerves  and  ivervous  branches  and 
branchlets. 

The  dlstiDguished  physiologist,  E.  H.  Weber,  was  the  first  who  instituted  a 
Weber's  experi-  series  of  careful  experiments,  in  order  definitely  to  ascertain  the  different 
ments.  degrees  of  sensitiTcness  in  touch  which  are  natural  to  different  parts  of  the 

body.  He  employed  for  this  purpose  the  points  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  which 
were  separated  more  or  less  widely  and  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  He  ascertained 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  body  these  points  could  not  be  perceived  as  separate,  unless  the 
dividers  were  opened  as  widely  as  three  inches ;  while  in  others  the  extremities  needed  to  be 
only  the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  apart  in  order  to  be  distinctly  perceived  as  two.  Similar 
experiments  have  been  made  by  other  physiologists.  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  are  the  most  sensitive  and  discriminating  organs  of  touch.  In  some  ani- 
mals, the  lips — as  of  the  walrus  and  the  seal — are  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  antennae  of 
many  insects  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  touch.  The 
human  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lined  with  a  sensitive  covering,  and — ^through  its  connection 
with  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  its  division  into  thumb  and  fingers — is  provided  with  an  appa- 
ratus especially  adapted  to  regulate  and  direct  the  application  of  touch  and  pressure,  is  preemi- 
nently the  organ  of  touch.  E.  H.  Weber,  De  PulaUy  etc.,  1884;  also  art.  OefuhU^nn^ 
Wagner,  J7.-  W.-  B.  der  Physiologie,  See  also  Sir  Charles  Bell,  The  Human  Hand ;  its 
Mechanism^  etc. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  sense-perception  of  touch, 
ttSx^of  touch  ^'    ^**  ^^^  object  should  be  actually  applied  to  or  brought  in 

contact  with  the  organ — i.  e.,  with  some  portion  of  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  body.  According  as  this  application  is  made  with  greater  or 
less  force,  the  sensation  varies  in  intensity  and  the  perception  in  distinct- 
ness, and  sometimes  the  quality  of  the  sensation  changes  in  its  nature.  A 
light  pressure  or  gentle  touch,  in  the  ordinary  and  normal  conditions  of 
the  organ,  is  usuaDy  favorable  to  distinct  or  delicate  perception.  If  the 
pressure  id  increased,  the  sensation  may  become  excessive  and  unpleasant, 
and  even  positively  painful;  while  the  perception  is  less  acute,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  compression  of  ihe  nerve  or  nerves.  In  some  cases,  the 
very  slightest  contact  that  is  possible,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  press- 
ure, as  in  the  touch  of  a  feather,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  sensibility 
and  the  acutest  discernment.  But  the  force  of  the  application  of  the 
organ  to  the  object  of  touch  depends  usually  on  muscular  effort.     It 
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scarcely  ever  can  happen  that  muscular  effort  is  not  called  into  requisition, 
either  in  positive  and  direct  pressure,  as  of  the  hand  or  finger,  or  in  with- 
holding from  pressure  beyond  a  certain  degree,  or  in  resisting  pressure 
when  it  is  imposed  from  without.  All  these  efforts  are  dii'ected,  meas- 
ured, and  controlled  by  means  of  varying  muscular  sensations  which 
attend  each  form  and  degree  of  exertion. 

S  128.  Hence  it  is  that  the  muscular  sensations  always  attend 

Variety  of  gen-  ^yv  iii-ii*!!  -i 

satioM  inroiTod    and  oitcn  sccm  to  be  blended  with  the  perceptions  that  are 

appropriate  to  touch.  In  the  acquired  or  complex  percep- 
tions of  touch,  these  muscular  sensations  play  a  conspicuous  part,  as  we 
shall  sec  in  the  appropriate  place  (§  145).  In  common  language,' and  in 
the  earlier  classifications  of  philosophers,  both  psychologists  and  physiolo- 
gists, the  muscular  sensations  were  assigned  to  the  sense  of  touch.  So 
are  and  were  the  sensations  of  temperature,  many  of  which  arise  from 
contact  with  a  body  warmer  or  colder  than  the  touching  organ,  and  hence 
in  experience  and  imagination  are  referred  to  touch  proper.  Inasmuch  as 
these  various  classes  of  sensations  are  all  conceraed  in  many  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  touch,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  each  apart. 

The  first  class  are  the  sensations  of  gentle  touchy  or  of  touch 
er    of    gentle  proper.    These  sensations  are  occasioned  more  frequently  by 

feeling  an  extended  surface,  but  they  may,  and  often  do, 
arise  from  gentle  contact  with  the  extremity  of  a  pointed  body.  Sensa- 
tions thus  arising  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful.  One  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  another  by  its  agreeable  or  disagreeable  quality. 
Hence  none  of  them  can  be  readily  reproduced  in  the  memory.  Pressure 
against  a  surface,  or  motion  over  it,  both  involving  muscular  sensations, 
seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  secure  fi-om  different  substances  sensations 
sufficiently  positive  and  energetic  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
stances themselves,  and  to  recall  to  memory  the  sensations  which  they 
occasion. 

The  second  class  are  the  acute  and  often  painful  sensations 

SoTnatlon*     in-,  «  _  ,1.,  ■» 

▼diTmg  violence    that  come  fi'om  any  substance  that  does  violence  to  the 
jury.  organ,  as  the  prick  of  a  pointed  substance,  the  cut  of  a 

knife,  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  the  bruise  from  a  stick.  These  sensations  are 
all  distinct  and  energetic,  and  occasion  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
which  is  more  or  less  violent.  They  are  more  definitely  localized  than  the 
sensations  of  touch  proper,  and  more  distinctly  revived  and  recalled.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  affections  of  this  kind  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  its  touch.  It  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Weber,  and  others,  that  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body  which  are 
furnished  with  the  fewest  and  the  most  sparsely  ramified  nerves  and 
branches  of  nerves,  and  are  the  most  incapable  of  sensations  of  proper 
touch,  are  none  the  less  susceptible  to  exquisite  sensations  of  this  sort. 
These  sensations  are  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  its  interior 
10 
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portions  being  capable  of  exquisite  suflTering  from  pricking,  cutting,  and 
laceration*  Hence  this  class  of  sensations  seem,  from  their  occasion  or 
origin,  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  those  sensations  which  we  have  called 
organic,  and  which  are  most  conspicuous  when  an  organ  is  injured  or  dis- 
eased* 

The  third  class  are  sensations  of  temperature.  These  arise 
tem^raSSre.  ^^   iisually  from  contact  of  the  body  with  some  material  object 

of  different  temperature  from  itself.  They  are  also  experi- 
enced by  what  is  called  radiation,  from  an  object  not  in  contact  with  the 
body.  In  such  cases  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  communication 
or  contact  with  the  heated  atmosphere,  or  the  vibrating  medium  of  heat. 
The  sensations  of  temperature  are,  in  many  particulars,  like  the  painful 
sensations  which  we  have  just  described.  They  are  like  them  in  that  they 
are  not  confined  to  the  surface.  In  case  of  scalding  from  water  or  steam, 
or  of  a  severe  bum  from  fire,  or  of  violent  internal  inflanmiation,  or  of 
febrile  excitement,  their  <;ause8  are  purely  internal,  and  the  affections  are 
organic  The  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  heat  and  cold  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  its  susceptibility  to  touch. 

'  The  fourth  class  are  the  sensations  of  pressure  or  weight. 

p^esure      and    Thcsc,  SO  far  as  they  are  definite  and  peculiar"  are  the  slightly 

benumbed  and  painful  feeling  which  a  weight  occasions 
when  laid  upon  the  hand  or  arm,  when  there  is  no  muscular  effort  to  sus- 
tain or  resist  the  pressure.  In  such  a  case  slight  additions  may  be  made 
to  the  bulk  of  the  body  imposed,  without  being  perceived.  If  the  same 
experiments  are  made  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  mobile 
— as  upon  the  lips,  when  resistance  and  muscular  effort  is  provoked  and 
made  necessary — ^minute  differences  will  be  perceived  and  appreciated. 
Accurate  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Weber,  eliciting  sur- 
prising results.  Hence  the  so-called  sensations  of  weight  are  very  largely 
complex  in  their  nature,  being  made  up  of  muscular  sensations. 

The  fifth  class  are  the  muscular  Sensations^  which  have  been 
BCTSatiSna*^^'    already  sufficiently  characterized.     Not  only  do  they  enter 

very  largely  into  the  sensations  of  weight,  but  into  all  those 
sensations  which  require  motion  upon  and  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  which  is  touched.  The  sensations  of  the  rough  and  smooth,  of  the 
adhesive  and  slippery,  of  the  elastic  and  non-elastic,  are  of  this  character. 
According  to  the  nicety  with  which  these  sensations  are  distinguished,  is 
the  delicacy  of  perception  by  touch.  Success  in  any  manual  art  depends 
upon  this  sort  of  nicety.  Skill  in  sewing,  engraving,  and  drawing,  in 
the  handling  of  tools,  in  driving,  rowing,  and  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, depends  on  the  natural  capacity  for  and  the  nice  attention  to  these 
muscular  sensations.  They  are  equally,  if  not  more  important,  to  our 
judgments  of  form,  size,  distance,  and  the  various  relations  of  extension, 
as  we  shall  see  in  considering  the  acquired  percept'ons. 
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One  feature  all  these  sensations  share  in  common.  Though  sufficiently  alike 
Sensations  local-  to  be  classed  together  as  tactual,  muscular,  etc.,  etc.*,  yet  thcj  differ  in  quality 
^'^^  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  their  seat.    The  tactual  sensations 

on  the  palm  are  different  from  those  on  the  back  of  the  hand ;  those  on  the 
hand  are  different  from  those  on  the  different  parts  of  the  arm,  and  so  on  through  eyery  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different  muscular  sensations.  The 
muBcular  sensations  which  attend  the  opening  and  closing  of  one  finger,  differ  from  those 
which  are  experienced  in  opening  and  shutting  the  hand.  Those  which  we  feel  in  managing 
the  arm  differ  from  those  which  are  used  in  controlling  the  position  of  the  head.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  other  classes  of  sensations  which  are  appropriate  to  the  interior  of  the  trunk  or 
the  Tital  OTgans.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  the  explanation  of  the  acquired  percep- 
tions. 

§  129.  From  considering  the  sensational  element  in  touch, 
^iSper^S  toSSx"    ^®  P^^^  *^  *^®  perceptional.    By  perception  proper,  in  touch, 

as  in  the  other  senses,  we  apprehend  objects  as  extended  and 
external.  To  touch  has  been  assigned  especial  superiority  in  these  dis- 
criminations. Many  limit  them  exclusively  to  touch,  making  it  the  only 
agent  through  which  we  perceive,  and  assigning  to  all  the  other  senses  the 
sensational  function  only.  Others,  as  we  have  already  said,  limit  percep- 
tion proper  to  touch  and  sight.  Our  own  view  has  been  already  defined. 
We  hold  that  through  every  sensation,  and  of  course  in  connection  with 
every  one  of  the  senses,  we  perceive — i,  e.,  we  apprehend  objects  as  ex- 
tended and  external  The  perceptions  of  touch,  however,  differ  from  those 
of  the  other  senses  not  only  in  being  more  definite  and  minute,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  energy  of  the  sensations,  but  also  (with  the  exception 
of  sight)  in  their  immeasurably  superior  variety.  For  this  reason  they  de- 
serve special  consideration, 

.  Let  it  be  observed  as  a  preliminary,  that  what  we  perceive  by  touch,'  or  any 

ExtoisioiL    and 
externality  per-    Other  sense,  is  not  extension  or  externality  in  the  abstract  or  the  general,  but 

^a^e."^    ^®    only  extended  and  external  objects ;  or,  more  exactly,  we  perceive  objects  as 

external  and  extended.    We  do  not,  by  touch  alone,  gain  mathematical  ex- 

tenfflon,  nor  mathematical  qualities,  nor  the  relations  of  pure  mathematical  quantities  to  one 

another,  nor  to  the  pure  or  abstract  space  or  time  which  we  conceive  to  exist    We  simply 

perceive  extended  and  external  somethings.    We  afterward  know  them  as  having  surfaces,  as 

extended  in  different  directions,  as  having  different  forms,  sizes,  and  dimensions.     Every 

object  which  we  perceive  has  a  definite  extension  of  its  own,  and  hence  can  be  compared  with 

another  object  in  position,  dimensions,  form,  etc.,  etc.     But  first  of  all,  it  is  and  must  be 

known  as  an  extended  object,  distinguished  from  the  perceiving  agent,  and  from  every  other 

extended  object. 

_         .       .         It  is  contended  by  many  that  the  reason  why  we  perceive  extension  by  touch, 

tension  by  touch,    either  exclusively,  or  in  common  with  sight,  is,  that  the  organism  itself  is 

by  wteS^^in    extended.    We  find,  they  say,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  skin  in  which  our 

the  organian.        perception  of  extension  is  the  most  definite  and  acute,  tlie  nerves  and  the 

nervous  endings  are  most  frequent ;  while  in  those  portions  in  which  its  dimensions  are  most 

vaguely  perceived,  these  are  more  sparse.    Hence  it  is  concluded  that  two  nervous  termina* 

tions  at  least  are  required  for  the  apprehenbion  of  superficial  extension.     Moreover,  it  is  urged 

that,  as  the  remaining  oi^ns,  except  those  of  sight  and  touch,  are  each  furnished  with  a  single 

nerve  only,  or,  at  most,  with  a  single  pair,  that  is  the  sufficient  reason  why,  by  means  of  these, 
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we  have  no  perception  of  extension.  In  touch  and  sight,  it  is  said,  the  soul  being  aJBTected  by 
sensations  through  nerves  placed  side  by  side  in  space^  must  necessarily  perceive  objects  an 
extended.  Some  contend  that  this  is  done  as  the  soul  is  affected  directly  by  the  outer  termini 
or  extremes  of  the  sentient  nerves.  Others  hold  that  the  inner  extremities  of  the  nerves,  as 
they  terminate  in  the  brain  or  other  nerve-centres,  present  spatial  relations,  similar  to  those  of 
their  outer  extremities,  and  so  enable  the  soul  to  perceive  the  extended  objects  of  touch.  The 
same  explanation  is  given  of  the  perception  of  extension  by  sight  This  view  is  held  chiefly  by 
physiologists,  and,  among  them,  by  the  distinguished  John  Miiller,  with  whom  many  others 
agree. 

Of  this  theory  we  observe,  that  it  overlooks  entirely  the  difference  between 
Phydologioal  the  physical  conditions  of  perception  and  the  act  of  perception.  It  may  be, 
pOTcM(SS*actf^    and  probably  is,  a  necessary  condition  to  perceiving  extension  by  touch  and 

sight,  that  many  nerves  should  tenninate  side  by  side  in  the  organs,  and  be 
spread  over  an  extended  expanse.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  nervous  apparatus  to  occupy  an 
extended  organ,  and  entirely  another  for  the  mind,  by  means,  or  on  occasion  of  the  sensations 
which  follow  the  excitement  of  these  nerves,  to  perceive  an  extended  object  The  impinging 
solid  and  the  impin^g  light  are  both  extended ;  the  impinged  skin  or  retina  present  a  sur- 
face that  is  made  up  of  nervous  endings  that  are  placed  side  by  side.  From  the  application 
of  the  one  physical  extension  to  the  other — of  the  object  to  the  organ— ^nsue  the  sensations 
of  touch  or  sight,  but  the  soul  in  its  sensations  does  not  feel  that  one  or  more  nervous  termina- 
tions are  affected.  For  it  is  not  aware  that  it  has  nerves  at  all,  or  that  one  or  more  are  called 
into  action.  Nor  is  it  aware  that  separate  parts  of  its  skin,  or  other  organs,  are  thus  affected. 
It  knows  neither  nerves  nor  extended  organs  as  organs.  It  takes  note  neither  of  the  outer 
nor  the  inner  terminations  of  its  nerves,  at  the  time  when,  or  as  the  means  by  which,  it  appre* 
hends  an  extended  surface.  The  spatial  aiTangement  of  the  nervous  endings  may  be  a  physio- 
logical fact,  but  this  &ct  cannot  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  apprehension  of  exten- 
sion as  a  psychical  process.  Moreover,  this  theory,  and  many  others  adopted  by  physiologists, 
involve  the  absurdity  of  making  the  soul  first  to  know  extension  physiologically,  in  order  to 
know  extension  psychologically — i, «.,  they  require  it  to  know  the  nerves  as  side  by  side,  in  order 
to  know  that  very  property  which  is  essential  to  knowing  an  object  as  side  by  side  with  another. 
Besides,  if  two  nervous  endings  at  the  least  are  essential  to  conditionate  the  apprehension 
of  an  extended  surface,  then  the  affection  of  one  alone  is  not  sufficient  This  is  conceded  by 
all  the  physiologists  who  take  the  view  which  we  are  now  considering.  But  if  the  affection 
of  a  single  nerve  does  not  give  extension,  how  can  the  affection  of  two  or  twenty  ?  The 
placing  of  twenty  lines  side  by  side  gives  no  breadth.  Some  contend  that  three  at  least  must 
bo  called  into  action,  of  which  the  two  outermost  must  be  affected,  and  the  one  between  be  left 
inactive ;  the  apprehension  of  a  nerve  in  a  state  of  inaction  being  supposed  somehow  to  occa- 
sion perceived  extension.  But  the  sensation  of  the  intermediate  nerve  in  inaction  is  still  a 
sensation,  and  the  problem  would  be,  how,  by  the  combined  sensations  from  three  nerves  side 
by  side,  neither  of  which  gives  extension  by  itself,  to  account  for  the  perception  of  an  ex- 
tended surface.  * 

Another  theory  of  the  physiologists  is,  that  the  perception  of  extension  by 
Not  by  local  touch  and  sight  depends  not  on  the  knowledge  of  the  spatial  relations  of  the 
"*^*  nerves,  but  on  the  diverse  quality  of  the  several  sensations,  both  tactual  and 

muscular,  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  affected.  To  every 
part  of  the  body,  on  the  surface  and  through  the  interior,  there  is  appropriated  a  certain  qual< 
ity  and  degree  of  sensation.  When  any  number  of  these  sensations  are  experienced,  it  is 
urged,  these  affections,  experienced  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  are  the  means  by  which 
extension  is  perceived.  Single  sensations,  as  such,  experienced  apart,  give  no  relation  of 
space ;  but  several,  experienced  together,  give  extension.  To  this  explanation  the  objection 
is  fatal,  which  we  have  already  adduced,  that  any  number  of  sensations  cannot,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  experienced  together,  evolve  any  relation  of  extension,  unless  they  give 
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extenaion  when  experienced  alone.  No  addition  of  zeros  will  make  a  unit ;  no  mulUplication 
of  breadthless  lines  will  give  breadth ;  no  experience  of  a  number  of  extensionless  sensations 
will  suggest  extension. 

Lotze,  the  most  eminent  of  the  physiologists  who  adopt  the  theory  of  a  diversity  of  sensa- 
tions as  local  signs,  himself  asserts  this,  and  expressly  disclaims  holding  that  the  experience 
of  diverse  sensations  originates  the  perception  of  extension  or  of  space.  He  contends  that 
spuce  must  be  assumed  as  given,  but  that  the  office  of  the  diverse  sensations  is  to  make  defi- 
nite and  iamiliar  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  space.  In  other  words,  these 
diverse  local  sensations  are  the  conditions  of  distinguishing  relative  position  or  place.  Cf. 
I.  H.  Fichte,  Pwychologie,  §  155-163. 

One  or  two  other  theories,  similar  in  their  principle,  and  therefore  refuted  on  similar 
grounds,  might  here  be  noticed,  but  we  reserve  the  consideration  of  them  for  a  more  appro- 
priate place.  These,  and  those  which  we  have  discussed,  are  alike  exposed  to  one  fatal  objec- 
tion— ^that,  even  on  their  own  showing,  they  can  only  explain  the  perception  of  superficial 
extension.  Extension  in  the  third  dimension,  they  can  in  no  way  provide  or  account  for. 
From  all  these  theories,  which  fail  to  account  for  the  acknowledged  facts  in  our  conscious 
experience,  we  return  with  greater  confidence  to  our  original  statement,  that  sensations  through 
every  organ  give  perception,  and  in  perception  is  involved  the  cognition  of  an  extended 
object 

In  the  exercise  of  touch,  the  tactual  and  muscular  and  other 

TIi6    Bensoriuni 

knovn   as  ex-    more  subjective  sensations,  are  called  into  action.    But  these 

tended. 

all  pertain,  and  are  known  to  pertain,  to  the  soul  as  connect- 
ed with  an  extended  sensorium.  This  sensorium  is  known  to  the  soul  not 
as  a  collection  of  nerve-endings  or  nerve-expansions,  not  as  having  a 
defined  inner  content  and  limiting  surface,  but  as  found  in  various  con- 
ditions of  activity,  involving  the  soul's  own  active  sympathy  of  either 
suffering  or  enjoyment.  AH  these  sensations  involve  some  relation  of  ex- 
tension and  place,  very  vague  at  first,  but  sure  to  be  more  positive  and 
definite  as  soon  as  the  soul  fixes  its  attention  upon  each.  These  relations 
comprehend  all  the  dimensions  of  space,  as  truly  as  any.  The  soul,  as  it 
were,  occupies  and  pervades  the  sensorium  as  extended  in  all  directions. 
Its  attention  is  first  fixed  upon  certain  of  the  sensations  that  are  most  posi- 
tive or  energetic,  especially  upon  the  pleasurable  and  painful,  the  muscular 
and  tactual.  Then  the  local  diversities  and  likenesses  are  noticed,  and  the 
relations  of  place  within  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  become  fixed. 
Differences  in  direction,  foiin,  size,  etc.,  are  fixed,  by  processes  which  we 
shall  explain,  under  the  acquired  perceptions.  But  the  condition  of  any 
of  these  processes  is  the  assumption  that  in  the  original  perceptions  of 
touch,  extension,  or  the  extended  sensorium,  and  this  as  extended  in  three 
dimensions,  is  directly  perceived.  But  tangible  objects  are  not  only 
known  as  extended ;  they  are  also  known  as  external.  This  brings  us  to 
our  next  division : 

§  ISO.  Externality,  or  outness,  is  involved  in  the  extension 
of^t^i^by    which  is  known  by  the  sensations  of  touch.     Externality 

differs  from  simple  diversity,  or  difference.  Diversity  may 
pertain  to  objects  that  are  purely  spiritual,  as  a  series  of  mental  activities. 
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But  externality  as  apprehended  in  perception,  as  has  already 
StemaiS^'^^^   been  explained,  is  the  diversity  or  distinguishability  of  an 

extended  object  from  the  spirit  as  non-spatial,  and  also  the 
separateness  or  separableness  of  the  niaterial  universe,  or  of  material 
objects  usually  so-called,  from  the  animated  body.  Both  these  relations 
•  are  apprehended  in  sense-perception,  and  preeminently  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  It  is  not  only  important,  but  essential,  that  these  two  meanings 
be  not  confounded. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  externality  which  we  perceive, 
is,  like  extension,  not  abstract,  but  concrete  externality;  or,  in  more 
familiar  terms,  an  external  object,  or  an  object  as  external. 

We  will  consider  the  two  senses  of  externality  in  their  order. 
tiw  first  i^iS    Firsty  we  inquire,  How  does  the  soul,  in  touch,  perceive  its 

own  body  to  be  external  to  itself?  We  answer,  as  in  our 
previous  discussion, — ^precisely  as  it  does  through  the  other  senses,  by  an 
immediate  and  inexplicable  act  of  its  own.  It  perceives  directly  its  own 
body  as  a  non-self  or  a  non-e/^o— originally  its  own  sensorium  excited  to  sen- 
sation. We  raise  this  question  a  second  time  in  connection  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  because  it  has  been  often  urged  that  its  sensations  are  peculiar  iu 
revealing  outness^  or  externality. 

Some — as  Reid — contend  that  the  simple  sense  of  resistance  or  hardness,  or  that  affection 
of  the  sensorium  which  every  solid  body  occasions,  directly  tuggetU  outness. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  teaches  that  all  proper  tactual  sensations,  like  other  sensa- 
tions proper,  are  purely  subjcctiye  and  spiritual,  without  the  suggestions 
rown  8  eory.  ^^  externality  and  extension,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  muscular  sensar 
tions  that  the  knowledge  of  the  non-^o  is  gained.  ^  We  open  the  hand  or  tho 
arm,  as  we  have  done  in  a  score  of  previous  instances,  without  striking  against  an  object.  All 
that  we  experience  is  a  succession  of  purely  subjective  affections — affections  simply  and  solely 
spiritual.  But  we  strike  against  a  wall,  or  other  resisting  medium,  and  we  ask,  What  has 
caused  this  new  sensation  ?  We  answer,  it  is  not  myself,  for  I  have  preiriously  had,  or  rather 
produced,  only  a  succession  of  spiritual  states,  in  a  seri^  of  musciilar  sensations.  But  here  is 
a  change.  I  have  a  sensation  uncaused  by  myself,  but  caused  by  a  being  different  from 
myself.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  being  not  myself,  and  so  I  reach  the  non-^o,  or  extemalitT.' 
To  this  solution  or  explanation  there  is  this  fatal  objection,  that  to  the  suggestion  of  the  noa- 
ego  there  is  required  simply  the  experience  of  a  single  new  sensation  out  of  the  accustomed 
order.  To  be  sure,  the  sensation  must  be  rery  distinct  and  positive ;  as  when,  for  example, 
the  hand  is  smartly  struck  against  a  rock.  Bnt  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  sensation  as  more 
or  less  positive  which  gives  the  inference ;  it  is  because  it  occurs  out  of  the  accustomed  order; 
it  is  because,  in  place  of  the  usual  order  of  sensations,  you  have  one  that  is  new,  that  an  exter- 
nal cause  is  required.  This  would  require  that  you  assume  that  the  arm  or  hand  should  in 
every  previous  instance  have  been  opened  or  stretched  iu  precisely  the  same  way.  For,  if 
there  had  been  any  diversity  in  the  order — ^if,  by  any  twist  or  jerk,  a  positively  new  sensation 
had  been  introduced  irithout  an  external  objpct — then  an  external  pause  would  have  been 
required,  and  a  non-ego  would  have  been  accepted,  when,  in  Brown's  sense,  there  was  none. 

But  allowing  that  the  order  of  sensations  has  been  previously  the  same,  and  that,  by  the 
resisting  object,  the  order  is  for  the  first  time  changed,  in  what  does  the  change  consist ! 
Simply  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  subjective  experience.    The  resisting  object  gives  only  a 
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novel  sensation,  which  is  still  subjectiye.  However  unusual  it  may  be,  it  is  only  subjective 
and  psychical,  and,  according  to  Brown^s  theory,  can  give  no  relation  of  extensioD,  and  there- 
fore no  relation  of  externality.  Though,  in  the  way  supposed,  a  cause  other  than  the  agent 
might  be  reached,  it  would  be  purely  spiritual,  and  not  necessarily  spatial. 

All  these,  and  every  other  theory  of  the  sort,  have  one  common  weakness — ^that  they 
require  ua,  by  some  arrangement  or  series  er  combination  of  sensations  purely  subjective,  to 
account  for  or  develop  an  objective,  t.  ^.,  an  external  non-€^o.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the 
greater  or  less  positiveness  of  a  subjective  sensation,  nor  any  change  in  the  order  of  such  sen- 
sations, which  will  elicit  a  non-«^o,  if  it  be  not  immediately  discerned  by  the  mind  itself.  The 
consideration  of  these  theories  brings  us  back  with  greater  confidence  to  our  original  propo- 
sition, that  the  sense  of  touch  is  like  the  other  senses,  in  that  it  gives  the  non-e^o  directly 
perceived,  viz.,  the  sensorium  arouded  to  its  appropriate  sensations. 

ExtettiaUty  m  ^°*  whati  it  may  be  objected,  when  I  grasp  a  pebble,  or  an 
&iSa"*"^'  ^^^^y  ^^^  ^^  *  stick,  is  all  that  I  perceive  as  external  to 
myself  simply  the  sensorimn  excited  by  the  object  grasped  ? 
Is  this  the  non-€^o  which  I  perceive,  and  this  only  ?  We  reply,  that  this  is 
the  only  non-e^o,  which  we  perceive  by  direct  and  original  perception.  But 
do  we  not  perceive  also  the  object  which  produces  these  sensations  ?  Do 
we  not  directly  perceive  the  surface  of  the  pebble,  the  ball,  or  the  stick,  as 
diverse  from  the  sensorium,  and  the  body  which  it  pervades  ?  Not  by 
immediate  perception.  If  we  did,  it  would  involve  the  inference  that  we 
perceive  a  non-ego^  viz.,  the  surface  of  the  pebble  as  touched,  and  pro- 
ducing a  sensation,  viz.,  the  felt  sensation,  which  is  also  a  non-e^o.  That 
is,  we  should  have  immediate  perception  of  two  nonregos — the  sensorium 
excited,  and  the  object  exciting  it  to  a  sensation.  This  is  possible,  but  it 
must  be  shown  to  be  necessary.  We  prefer  the  theory  that  externality  in 
the  second  sense — i.  6.,  the  distinction  of  the  not-body  from  the  body — is 
discerned  not  by  an  original,  but  by  an  acquired  perception,  as  will  be 
explained  in  its  place  (§  155).  It  is  the  result,  not  of  a  single  act,  but  of 
a  series  of  processes.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  touch,  as  we 
shall  show,  that  these  processes  are  perfoimed  with  especial  advantage, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  the  sense  of  touch  that  the  knowledge  of  outness 
in  the  second  sense  is  preeminently  to  be  referred.  For  these  processes 
the  sensations  of  touch  are  especially  adapted,  because  of  the  energetic 
and  easily  distinguishable  character  of  those  tactual  sensations  of  which 
the  whole  bodily  surface  is  capable,  and  because  of  the  variable  pressure 
and  mobility  wluch  the  muscles  conditionate. 

^     §  131.   The  sense  of  touch  is  the  most  positive  of  all  the 

Seiue  of  touch,     "^  •      ^i         i.  ^  o  .^  ..  x 

the    leading    scuses  m  the  Character  of  its  sensations.    In  many  respects 


it  is  worthy  to  be  called  the  leading  sense.  The  sensations 
which  it  gives,  and  those  which  are  called  into  action  in  connection  with 
it,  are  felt  on  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
body  and  all  its  members.  The  sensations  themselves  are  the  most  ener- 
getic of  any  that  we  experience. 

Moreover,  the  organ  of  every  other  sense  is  also  an  organ  of  touch. 
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and,  as  such,  is  more  or  less  sensitive.  We  touch  the  food  which  we  taste, 
and  imless  we  touch  it,  we  cannot  taste  it.  Though  the  eye  does  not  lit- 
erally touch  the  undulating  light — i.  e.,  in  response  to  the  touch  of  light,  it 
gives  no  tactual  sensations — yet,  when  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  pressed  hy 
the  finger,  or  strikes  against  any  solid  object,  it  feels,  and  is  pained.  It  is 
also  acutely  sensitive  at  times  as  a  touching  organ.  The  inner  surfaces  of 
the  nostrils  and  of  the  ear,  like  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  are  suscep- 
tible of  tactual  sensations.  All  of  these  organs  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely provided  with  a  muscular  apparatus,  by  which  they  are  moved, 
directed,  accommodated,  and  made  more  attent  for  and  subservient  to 
their  appropriate  sensations.  They  are  all  capable  of  painful  sensations 
from  injury  and  inflammation,  and  from  excessive  or  abnormal  activity. 
The  various  sensations  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  touch  are  experienced 
in  connection  with  those  sensations  which  are  the  appropriate  function  to 
each  separate  organ.  Hence  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  it  was  said  long  ago,  by  Democritus,  that  '  all  the 
senses  were  modifications  of  the  sense  of  touch.'  The  importance  of  this 
truth  will  be  made  apparent  when  we  consider  the  prominence  of  touch 
in  the  formation  of  the  acquired  perceptions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  touch  has  been  called,  by  some  physiologists, 
general  sensibility^  or  the  power  of  general  sensibility  ;  and  the  four  re- 
maining senses  have  been  called  the  special  senses.  Gf.  Dalton,  Suman 
Physiology^  Phil.,  1866. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  to  learn,  that  the  sense  of 
PnrniaheB  intei-    touch  fumishes  most  of  the  tcrms  for  the  intellectual  acts 

lectnal  tonna. 

and  states.  Sight  itself  is  indebted  to  touch  for  many  of  its 
terms.  We  take  or  apprehend  a  meaning ;  we  hold  an  opinion ;  we  com- 
prehend or  gra^  a  train  of  thought  or  a  course  of  reasoning ;  we  acc^ 
a  proposition.  Especially  does  touch  furnish  the  words  for  those  acts  of 
the  intellect  in  which  the  feelings  and  the  will  have  a  share.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  We  touch  and  handle  objects  in  order  familiarly  to  under- 
stand their  properties  and  laws.  What  objects  we  touch,  and  how  we 
touch  or  handle  them,  is  determined  veiy  largely  by  our  feelings,  whether 
of  curiosity  or  indifference,  of  love  or  dislike,  of  oaution  or  boldness.  AH 
these  feelings  are  expressed  through  acts  appropriate  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  or  by  the  modes  of  using  its  principal  organs.  Hence  the  spiritual 
acts  or  states  generally  are  expressed  by  terms  and  phrases  primarily 
applied  to  this  class  of  bodily  activities. 

§  132.  The  sense  of  sight  is  the  last  which  we  are  to  con- 
sight  ;ito  organ,    sider.    The  organ  of  vision  is  the  eye.    The  eye  is  a  stnie- 

ture  made  like  an  optical  instrument,  and  adapted  to  the  re- 
fraction of  light  by  a  combination  of  lenses,  and  to  the  production,  hy  this 
means,  of  a  distinct  miniature  image  of  the  object  seen  upon  the  retina, 
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or  the  dark  network  of  nerves  which  lines  the  inner  chamber.  Thit 
image  can  be  seen  in  the  eye  of  some  animals  if  separated  carefully  from 
its  socket,  and  divested  of  the  sclerotic  coating  behind.  The  surface  of 
the  eye  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  organ  of  touch,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  readiest  and  most  rapid  motions,  and  of  adjustments  of 
position  and  direction,  with  little  muscular  effort,  with  just  as  little  mus- 
cular sensation  as  is  required  for  the  discrimination  and  regulation  of  its 
motions.  This  susceptibility  of  easy  and  swifl  motion  and  adjustment  is 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  physical  features,  and  is  the  condition  of  its 
maryellous  superiority. 

The  conditions  of  distinct  vision  are  a  proper  quantity  of 
^le^^mditions   light,  and  the  formation  of  a  well-refracted  image  upon  the 

retina.  If  the  light  is  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity  or 
intensity,  there  can  be  no  distinct  vision.  There  is  a  particular  distance 
for  every  eye,  at  which  the  most  perfect  vision  of  a  near  object  can  be 
attained.  This  distance  varies  considerably,  from  that  of  the  so-called 
near-sighted,  to  that  of  the  far-sighted.  This  variety  of  the  distances 
required  is  found  to  be  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the 
convexity  in  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  of  different  persons,  requiring  a  differ- 
ent focal  distance  for  the  object.  The  inability  to  see  distinctly  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  may  be  overcome,  or  in  part  r^jnedied,  by  a  constrained 
adjustment  of  the  retina  and  one  or  both  lenses,  through  certain  muscles 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  muscular  sensations  experienced  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  eye  in  the  effort  to  discern  objects  not  seen  distinctly, 
are  important  media  in  forming  and  applying  the  acquired  perceptions.  In 
order  that  the  vision  by  both  eyes  may  be  single — ^and  it  must  be  single  to 
be  distinct — ^the  two  axes  must  be  steadily  fixed  upon  the  same  point ;  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  fixed,  they  must  be  inclined  together.  The 
muscular  sensations,  varying  with  the  different  adjustments  of  the  two 
axes  are  important  in  the  acquired  perceptions  or  judgments  of  vision. 

These  conditions  are  completed  or  fumisbed  when  a  distinct  picture  on  the 
Fnnctioii  of  the  retina  is  formed.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  function  of  the  image  on  the 
JjJgJ  *^    *^®    reHnCy  or  its  relations  to  the  act  and  the  objects  of  vision.    CJonceming  this 

there  is  confusion  and  error  of  opinion.  The  mind  does  not  see  the  image  on 
the  retina.  If  it  did,  it  must  do  this  by  means  of  another  image,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Nor  does  it  pereciye  the  image  by  a  psychical  act,  knowing  it  to  be  an  image  on  the  retina. 
It  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  retina,  till  the  anatomist  or  the  optician  brings  the  fact  to 
notice.  Nor  does  it  know  of  nerves,  or  nervous  endings,  or  nervous  expansions,  in  the  act  of 
seeing.  Nor  can  it  be  aware,  in  any  other  way,  of  the  image  as  an  image.  That  its  formation 
18  essential  to  the  act  of  vision,  we  know  by  physiological  researches,  but  not  in  psychical 
experience.  Physiologically,  we  know  that  the  one  is  necessary  to  the  other.  Psychically,  we 
ai«  not  only  not  consdous  of  u^g  it  as  a  known  means  of  the  act  of  seeing,  but  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  do  not  employ  it  as  such  an  aid  or  means.  If  this  were  kept  in  mind,  serious 
difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  the  process  of  vision  would  be  set  aside.  For  example,  it  has 
been  of^n  asked,  How  can  we  see  objects  upright,  of  which  the  images  on  the  retina  ai« 
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inverted  ?  How  can  we  066  objects  q3  single,  whose  images  are  double  ?  The  answer  to  ques- 
tions like  these,  and  the  difficulties  which  thej  involye,  is,  that  the  mind  does  not  use  the 
image  as  a  medium  in  the  psychical  act.  It  staits  with  it  as  given,  setting  off  from  the  image 
as  the  last  member  or  link  in  the  scries  of  physical  conditions. 

The  act  of  yision  as  a  sense-perception  includes  two  elements,  the 
sensational  and  the  perceptional. 

The  sensations  proper  from  light  and  colors  are  scarcely 
CTo?v£iOTj"*^    marked  in  our  conscious  experience  as  pleasurable  or  painful. 

Hence  they  are  feebly  obtrusive.  They  rarely  if  ever  attract 
the  attention  except  when  painful  through  disease  in  the  eye  or  an 
excess  of  energy  which  induces  abnormal  action.  In  such  cases  we  may 
say  that  it  is  not  the  proper  sensations  of  sight  which  give  pain,  but  the 
organic  sensations  arising  from  irregular  physical  stimuli  Some  colors, 
however,  seem  to  give  a  positive  sensuous  pleasure,  as  rich  violet  or  pur- 
ple ;  and  a  series  of  such  coloi*s,  finely  blended,  occasions  extreme  satis&c- 
tion«  But  even  in  these  cases  the  pleasure,  so  far  as  it  is  sensuous,  seems 
to  follow  an  exciting  or  soothing  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  rather 
than  to  arise  from  a  positive  and  distinctively  grateful  sensation.  So  far 
as  it  is  aBsthetic,  it  is  not  sensuous  at  all.  The  pleasure  from  form  and  out- 
line, as  distinguished  from  color,  is  still  less  sensuous.  These  facts  explain 
why  it  is  that  the  sensatioas  of  vision  are  less  definitely  located  in  the  sen- 
sorium,  and  why,  when  the  eye  is  known  as  their  agent,  the  percepts  are  so 
readily  detached  from  the  eye  and  projected  before  it'  The  equally  unob- 
trusive and  feebly  positive  character  of  the  muscular  sensations  which  are 
experienced  in  using  the  eye  contributes  to  the  same^result 

§  133.  What  is  the  object  perceived  f    The  objects  of  vision 

pGrooptiou  prop" 

or  in  vision,  ife  are  illuminated,  shaded,  and  colored  visibilia.  When  we 
^  ^  call  them  objects,  we  do  not  intend  that  they  are  objects  in 

the  sense  that  they  can  be  felt  or  handled,  but  that  they  are  illuminated 
and  colored  perceptSy  set  over  against  the  soul  by  itself,  and  distinguished 
from  itself  by  its  own  act  of  perception.  The  spectrum,  as  of  a  color 
refracted  by  the  prism,  or  of  a  flame  collected  on  a  screen,  is  a  real  object 
of  vision.  So  is  the  image  that  seems  to  lurk  behind  a  mirror,  or  to  lie  in 
the  depth  of  a  glassy  pool.  The  colored  network  that  is  projected  before 
the  closed  vision  is  an  object.  In  short,  whatever  the  eye  beholds  is  a 
visible  percept.  Moreover,  what  the  eye  perceives,  and  as  the  eye  per- 
ceives it,  is  the  sole  object  that  is  visible.  This  percept  is  always  colored. 
When  we  say  it  is  colored,  we  include,  under  color,  light  and  shade. 
Darkness,  even,  is  discerned  by  the  eye  only  as  the  intensest  and  gravest 
of  positive  colors.  When  light  and  color  are  declared  to  be  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  vision,  no  opinion  is  advanced  respecting  the  nature  of 
light  or  color  as  a  physical  agent  or  material.  It  is  not  the  physical  hght 
or  color,  but  the  physiological  resultant  of  this  as  it  acts  upon  or  with  the 
sensorium,  which  we  see ;  and  this  is  all  which  we  see. 
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This  objeot  is  always  extended.  The  cblored  percept  is  ah 
leeways  ex-    extended  object,  and  it  cannot  be  apprehended  as  colored 

without  being  perceived  as  extended  also.  Brown  (Lectures^ 
28,  9)  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  sensation  of  color  is  not  onginally 
experienced  in  connection  with  extension,  and  that  we  connect  the  two 
only  because  and  by  means  of  an  oil-experienced  and  inveterate  association. 
Dugald  Stewart  (JElements)  sanctions  this  view.  James  Mill,  and  all  the 
associationalists,  must  of  necessity  adopt  this  solution.  The  following 
suppositions  refute  the  doctrine :  If  two  or  more  bands  of  color  were 
present  to  the  infant  which  had  never  exercised  touch,  it  must  see  them 
both  at  once ;  and,  if  it  sees  them  both,  it  must  see  them  as  expanded  or 
extended ;  otherwise  it  could  not  see  them  at  all,  nor  the  line  of  transition 
or  separation  between  them.  Or  if  a  disc  of  red  were  presented  in  the 
midst  of,  and  surrounded  by,  a  field  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  if  a  bright  band 
of  red  were  painted  so  as  to  return  as  a  circle  upon  itself,  on  a  field  of 
black,  the  band  could  not  be  traced  by  the  eye  without  requiring  that  the 
eye  should  contemplate  as  an  extended  percept  the  included  surface  or  disc 
of  red. 

This  view  of  Brown,  Stewart,  and  others,  in  respect  to  color,  is  only  a  special  application 
of  their  theory  of  the  sensations  which  we  have  already  considered,  §  118.  Its  untruth  is 
made  signal  and  striking  by  the  extreme  consequences  to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of  color. 
Our  own  yiew,  supported  by  conscious  experience,  is,  that  every  act  of  perception  involves  an 
extended  object 

The  object  of  vision  is,  however,  an  extended  superficies 

Viable     exten-  ,  i        .  .  ,  ,  .  .       -i      .        -i  ,  i- 

8ion  superficial  Only.  By  visiou  Only,  a  sphere  is  perceived  simply  as  a  deli- 
^^^'  cately-shaded  circular  disc.    A  cube  is  a  flat  sur£Eu;e  with 

abruptly-shaded  portions,  bounded  by  converging  lines.  If  we  draw  or 
paint  from  Nature,  we  do  it  on  a  surface  perfectly  flat  or  even.  In  order 
to  do  this  with  truth,  we  must  first  see  the  object,  as  without  obtruding  or 
receding  portions.  We  must  see  every  object  as  we  should  see  it  if  we 
had  no  sense  except  original  or  direct  vision.  We  must  copy  such  as 
they  appear  to  or  are  seen  by  the  eye  alone,  and  divest  and  clear  them 
of  all  those  properties  which  the  mind  supplies  or  adds  to  the  object  as 
simply  seen.  Indeed,  in  some  visible  objects  certain  of  these  original 
aspects  are  apparent  and  obtrusive.  We  cannot,  with  the  utmost  effort, 
see  some  objects  as  they  are.  When,  for  example,  we  stand  at  the  end 
of  a  long  street,  the  lines  of  houses,  or  of  trees,  or  posts,  approach  one 
another  till  they  nearly  meet  in  a  point.  But  they  do  not  converge  in 
&ct ;  they  are  exactly  parallel. 

"The  perceptioxi  of  solid  form  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience.  We  tee  nothing  hut /tai  oolors ;  and 
it  is  only  by.a  series  of  experiments  that  we  find  oat  that  a  stain  of  black  or  gray  indicates  the  dark  side 
of  a  solid  substance,  or  that  a  &int  hue  Indicates  that  the  object  in  which  it  appears  is  fiair  away.  The 
whole  technical  power  of  painting  depends  on  onr  reooyery  of  what  may  be  called  the  inTiocenee  qf  the  eye ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  sort  of  a  childish  perception  of  these  flat  stains  of  color  merely  as  sach,  without  con- 
sdousnesB  of  what  they  signiijr,  as  a  blind  man  would  see  them  if  suddenly  gifted  with  8ight."--John 
Raskin,  Elements  o/Dravrtng,  pp.  6  and  6.    London,  1857. 
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It  has  been  insisted  by  some  that  the  eye  perceives  more  than  superficia: 
Contrary  Tiew.  extension — that  we  discern  by  vision,  depth,  or  the  third  dimension ;  that 
The  stereoecope.    ^^  ^^^^  ^  j^.  ^^^^  ^^^  around  a  sphere,  or  along  the  receding  sides  of  a 

cube.  An  appeal  is  confidently  made  to  Wheatstone^s  discoveries  in  respect 
to  binociilar  vision,  and  the  application  of  the  same  in  the  stereoscope.  Wlieatstone,  as  is 
well  known,  discovered  that  every  object,  as  a  statue,  a  cube,  or  a  house,  when  seen  by  the 
right  eye  only,  presents  more  of  the  receding  surface  toward  the  right  than  when  the  same  ob- 
ject is  perceived  by  the  left  eye.  The  converse  is  true  of  simihir  portions  of  such  objects  when 
seen  by  the  left  eye  alone.  He  caused  these  two  views  of  objects  as  seen  by  each  eye  singly, 
to  be  drawn  and  shaded  exactly  as  they  are  perceived.  He  then  presented  each  to  its  eye  m 
the  same  plane  and  at  such  a  distance  that  the  converging  axis  of  each  'eye  should  be  easily 
directed  to  its  appropriate  object  He  found,  as  the  result,  that  the  two  objects  were  seen  as 
one.  For  an  instant  the  two  seem  to  distract  the  vision,  that  vacillates  between  two  objects 
and  one.  But  as  soon  as  the  axes  are  steadied,  and  the  converging  gaze  is  fixed,  they  blend 
into  one,  and  start  forth  from  the  background  into  the  relief  of  a  projecting  figure.  From 
this  phenomenon  it  is  argued,  that,  by  the  application  of  both  eyes  in  vision,  we  perceive  tbe 
third  dimension — t.  e.,  we  see  the  receding  surfaces  of  objects  as  receding,  and  not  as  on  a 
plane.  The  conclusion  very  far  outruns  the  data  from  which  it  is  derived.  Tbe  objects  seen 
through  the  stereoscope  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  in  a  superficies  or  plane.  No  third  dimen- 
sion exists,  but  the  usual  signs  of  its  presence  are  so  striking,  that  the  mind  leaps  for  the 
instant  to  the  conclusion  that  they  in  fact  exist  The  experiment  of  the  stereoscope  is  so  far 
from  confinning  the  view  that  the  third  dimension  is  actually  seen,  that  it  shows  most  deci- 
sively that  it  cannot  be,  by  effecting  an  illusion  which  is  well-nig'h  perfect,  even  though  the 
object  is  drawn  and  actually  seen  upon  a  plane. 

§  134.  The  question  has  been  very  frequently  and  very 
seen  with  tvo  earnestly  discussed, '  How  is  it  possible  that  the  mind  should 
**^^'  apprehend  but  a  single  object  by  means  of  two  eyes  ? '    The 

question  has  been  variously  answered  by  physiologists.  Some  have  in- 
sisted that  one  eye  only  is  in  fact  used  in  the  act  of  vision,  the  office  of  the 
second  being  to  strengthen  or  reinforce  the  nervous  or  physiological  action 
of  the  first.  Others  teach  that  the  mind  beholds  two  objects  in  fact,  but 
passes  so  readily  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  effect  to  apprehend  only 
one.  Others  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  tracing  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of  each  retina,  through  the  correspond- 
ing nerves  of  each,  to  a  common  blending  or  meeting-place  in  the  organ- 
ism, where  the  two  are  fused  into  one.  So  far  as  these  facts  are  purely 
physiological,  if  they  are  to  throw  any  light  on  the  psychical  act  or  object, 
they  must  assume  that  the  mind  performs  the  act  by  a  conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  retina,  or  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  is  not  true. 

The  psychical  act  is  occupied  with  a  psychical  object,  which,  as  has  been  explained,  is 
colored  extension.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  eye  or  its  nervous  apparatus,  the  mind  perceives  two  objects,  when  it  ought  to  per- 
ceive but  one.  How  is  this  to  be  explained,  and  what  light  does  the  fact  shed  upon  the  relar 
tion  of  vision  with  one  eye,  to  vision  with  two  ?  "We  answer :  In  double  vision  the  mind 
beholds  two  similar  objects  in  two  directions.  Direction  is  a  psychical  element  or  relation  of 
that  extension  and  space  which  we  assume  to  be  <2  priori  and  necessary  to  sense-perception. 
That  this  happens  by  reason  of  a  physiological  derangement,  we  know ;  but  how  or  why  this 
should  occasion  this  psychical  result,  cannot  be  explained,  for  the  reasons  already  given.    The 
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only  plausible  attempt  at  analysis  is  the  following :  *  In  single  vision  two  peroepts  are  perceived 
in  the  same  part  of  the  field  of  view.  They  must  necessarily  coincide.  If  the  one  overlaps 
the  other,  the  one  must  obscure  or  strengthen  the  other.'  The  case  is  not  supposable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  percept.  Usually,  the  object  seen  by  one  eye,  as  it  were,  predominates  and 
lUrects  the  knowing  ego  to  construct  both  as  one,  through  its  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  what 
the  percept  represents,  rather  than  in  the  percept  itself.  The  possibility  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion by  the  intellect  will  be  better  understood  when  we  consider  the  acquired  perceptions. 

orurinai  place  of   §  ^^^'   "^^^  question  also  suggcsts  itself,  Where,  in  relation 
»^^^    *  ^^    *^  *^®  retina  or  the  eye,  is  it  that  the  visible  object  [t.  e.,  the 
•  variously-colored  plane  or  disc  first  apprehended]  is  placed  in 

the  original  act  of  vision :  is  it  in  the  retina  itself,  or  in  the  front  of  the 
eye  ?  or  is  it  projected  in  space — ^say  at  the  proper  focal  distance  before 
the  eye  ?  The  question,  in  all  its  forms,  supposes  greater  or  a  more  ma- 
tured knowledge  of  space,  distance,  and  position  than  the  mind  can  pos- 
sess when  it  begins  to  see.  The  act  of  vision  alone — i,  6.,  as  excited  with- 
out the  aid  of  touch— does  not  at  once  distinguish  these  relations,  or 
direct  the  attention  to  the  sensations  which  involve  their  recognition. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  play  too  easily,  and  the  attendant  sensations  are 
too  indefinite  and  indififerent,  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  mind  derives 
through  them  so  distinct  apprehensions  of  the  optical  sensoriura  as  to 
separate  from  it  the  exciting  object,  even  if  we  should  allow  that,  by  vis- 
ion alone,  it  could  gain  any  perception  of  the  third  dimension — i.  6.,  of 
distance.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  by  touch  that  we  first  gain  definite  and 
measured  perceptions  of  this  third  dimension.  Touch  also,  by  its  more 
positive  and  obtrusive  muscular  and  tactual  sensations,  calls  attention  to 
the  space  discriminations  which  these  sensations  involve.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  order  of  development,  so  far  as  space  relations  are 
concerned,  the  eye  first  follows  the  hand,  and  ailei*ward  leads  it. 

Position,  or  place,  as  applied  to  perceived  objects,  is  relative.  It  supposes  some  objects 
to  be  fixed  as  starting-points,  and  others  as  standards  of  measuring  or  estimating  distance  from 
tbem.  None  such  can  be  definitely  fixed  and  fiimiliar  before  the  not-lody  is  distinguished  from 
the  body,  and  before  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  parts  of  the  external  body  have  been  fix^d  in 
thdr  relative  positions.  The  vague  knowledge  of  extended  matter  which  the  sensorium  gives 
must  first  be  made  definite  by  a  bounding  outline ;  and  the  most  familiar  extrarorganic  objects 
must  first  be  placed  apart  from  one  another,  before  the  eye  or  the  retina  can  be  known  as  the 
instrument  of  vision,  or  either  can  be  distinguished  as  the  place  or  the  seat  of  the  sense-per- 
cept. Long  before  these  cognitions  are  attained,  the  sense-percept  seen  by  the  eye  will  have 
been  carried  by  the  hand  into  the  space  without  the  body,  and  irrecoverably  connected  with  its 
correspondent  touch-percepts,  in  the  way  hereafter  to  be  described  (§§  157-9). 

§  136.  The  superiority  of  the  eye  to  the  other  senses  is 
Dignity  of  the    owing  in  part  to  the  unobtrusive  delicacy  of  its  sensations. 

They  do  not  occupy  the  attention  and  detain  it  from  the 
object  itself  and  its  relations.  The  force  and  tension  of  the  soul's  activity 
are  given  to  these.  Vision  is  capable  of  far  finer  discriminations  than 
touch.    A  hair  of  the  diameter  of  .002  of  an  inch  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
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The  eye  can  also  pass  from  one  object  to  another  with  a  swiftness  which 
none  of  the  other  organs  can  imitate.  In  so  doing,  it  can  place  data  at 
the  service  of  the  intellect  as  quickly  as  the  intellect  can  use  them,  how- 
ever rapid  may  be  its  movements.  By  its  swift  and  wide-reaching  mo- 
tions it  can  imitate  the  slower  and  limited  motions  of  the  hand,  drawing 
outlines,  constructing  figures,  measuring  distances,  combining  groups  and 
elements,  with  surprising  rapidity  and  truth.  The  cultivated  eye  sweeps 
across  a  landscape,  and  in  an  instant  the  mind  computes  the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  its  principal  objects,  and  unites  them  together  within  a  frame- 
work of  mathematical  relations.  The  minuteness  of  the  observed  distiift>- 
tions,  the  vividness  of  the  contrasts,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  cold's,  the 
stimulus  of  the  light,  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines,  enable  the  mind  to 
hold  fast  its  perceptions,  to  recall  them  vividly  and  at  will,  and  to  employ 
them  for  science,  art,  or  practical  life.  The  eye  has  always  ranked  as  the 
noblest  of  the  senses ;  and  many  of  the  words  which  describe  the  actions 
of  the  pure  intellect,  as  to  «ee,  to  perceive^  to  discern^  are  taken  apparently 
from  this  sense,  though  perhaps  all  are  finally  to  be  traced  to  the  sense  of 
touch. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ACX^UIBED  SENSE-PESCEPTIONS. 

Thus  far  in  our  inquiries  we  have  considered  each  of  the  senses  singly.  We  have  seen  that 
by  each  of  these  we  gain  peculiar  knowledge.  We  perceive  sights  only  by  the  eye,  and 
sounds  only  by  the  ear.  In  connection  with  these  diverse  objects,  wc  apprehend  certain 
relations  common  to  all,  viz.,  externality  and  extension.  In  other  words,  by  each  of  the 
organs  we  experience  a  determinate  sensation,  and  apprehend  an  object  that  is  both  ex- 
tended, and  also  distinguishable  from  the  sentient  and  perceiving  mind.  The  relations 
under  which  these  objects  are  known,  are  apprehended  more  distinctly  through  some 
of  the  senses  than  through  others. 

§  137.   But  the  range  of  our  sense-perceptions  is  far  wider 
tions,    original    than  this.    We  early  Icam  to  use  one  sense  in  place  of 
acqu  another,  or  of  several,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  is 

given  by  one,  in  place  of  that  which  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  those  which 
are  unused.  Thus,  if  I  go  into  a  darkened  room  and  perceive  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  I  know  and  say  there  is  a  rose  or  a  tuberose,  in  the  apart- 
ment— though  I  can  see  or  handle  neither.  By  means  of  the  odor,  I  am 
directed  to  the  place  where  the  flower  is  placed,  till  I  grasp  it  with  my 
hand.  If  I  hear  a  sound,  I  know  it  is  from  a  piano,  a  guitar,  or  the 
human  voice,  and  I  know  the  direction  from  which  it  comes,  and  from 
how  great  a  distance.  If  I  look  at  an  iron  that  is  at  glowing  white  heat, 
I  say,  It  looks  hot — though  heat  is  properly  felt.    So  I  look  at  a  surface 
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of  fine  Yelyet,  and  say.  How  soft  and  smooth  it  looks ;  or  at  a  rough  and 
prickly  brush,  and,  as  I  gaze  at  it,  I  almost  feel  its  harshness  in  my  creep- 
ing flesh. 

The  two  classes  of  sense-perceptions  thus  characterized  are  the  origir 
nal  and  the  acquired.  They  are  thus  defined :  An  original  perception  is 
one  that  is  performed  by  a  single  sense,  when  exercised  alone.  Whatever 
the  mind  knows  in  this  way,  either  of  an  object  or  of  its  relations,  is  known 
directly  and  by  an  original  endowment  of  man.  It  is  a  pure  work  or 
operation  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  art.  An  acquired  perception 
is  one  which  we  gain  by  experience  or  exercise.  We  use  the  knowledge 
given  directly  by  one  sense,  as  the  sign  or  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  might,  but  do  not,  in  this  particular  case,  gain  by  another. 
impOTtanoe  of  §  ^^®*  -^^  importance  of  the  acquired  perceptions  is  mani- 
SgtS\'wSred  ^®^*  ^^^°^  *^^  greater  frequency  with  which  we  bring  them 
pcroeptioM.  Jnto  usc,  and  the  confidence  with  which  we  rely  on  them, 
as  well  as  from  their  greater  convenience.  Indeed,  they  very  often 
enable  us  to  gain  information  we  could  not  easily  obtain  without  them, 
and  often  not  at  all  by  a  direct  use  of  the  appropriate  sense.  Thus,  a  man 
strikes  with  a  hammer  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  knows  in  an  instant 
whether  it  is  full  or  empty,  without  the  trouble  of  opening  it.  A  surgeon 
applies  his  ear  to  the  breast  of  his  patient,  and  determines  whether  the 
lungs  or  heart  are  diseased,  where,  and  how  far.  An  architect,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  sees  whether  the  framing  of  a  bridge  or  roof  is  safe ; 
or  he  measures  off  the  dimensions  of  its  parts  by  the  eye  as  accurately  as 
he  could  by  his  hand,  or  an  instrument 

The  time  tohen^  many  of  the  acquired  perceptions  are  gained,  is  very 
early.  The  most  important,  and  those  which  are  universally  applied,  are 
made  in  infancy,  at  a  period  earlier  than  the  memory  can  recall,  and  by 
processes  which  the  memory  cannot  untwine,  nor  any  subtle  analysis  easily 
resolve.  Others,  which  are  commenced  in  infancy,  are  perfected  in  youth 
and  early  manhood.  Many  are  not  complete  till  the  senses,  through  age, 
be^  to  fail,  and  the  attention  becomes  less  energetic  and  agile.  We 
begin  the  education  of  the  senses  in  the  earliest  moments  of  infancy.  The 
artist,  the  mechanic,  the  musician,  and  the  observer  of  nature,  never 
finish  it,  till  the  organs  refuse  to  aid  and  to  serve  the  observing  mind. 

Many  of  these  acquisitiooB  are  made  so  early,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
original  teachings  of  Nature.  In  very  many,  the  process  is  performed  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  bclieye  that  the  mind  goes  through  any  process  at  all,  the  knowledge  comes 
BO  simply  and  directly.  Hence,  the  analysis  of  these  subtle  movements  and  their  products  is  so 
exciting  and  instructive.  To  *  untwist  the  secret  chains '  which  were  wrought  so  nicely  before 
wc  oan  remember,  and  by  arts  which  we  seek  to  imagine  but  cannot  recall,  fascinates  us  by 
the  mystery  of  the  problem,  and  challenges  the  utmost  of  our  skill. 

It  is  better  that  we  begin  with  those  which  have  been  made  within  our  memory,  of  which 
the  stages  and  the  means  are  within  our  view  and  at  our  command.  Wc  may  afterward  ven- 
ture to  unravel  the  more  delicate  tissues  that  have  been  wrought  by  the  finer  and  more  dexter' 
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ous  arts  of  infancy,  in  that  early  yet  myst-erioua  period  when  Heayen  lies  close  about  us,  and 
seems  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  souU 

In  explaining  these  later  operations,  we  must  suppose  the  process  of  sense-perception  to 
be  so  far  complete  as  to  have  given  us  distinct  objects — material  things,  as  we  call  them — 
made  up  of  the  raried  percepts  appropriate  to  each'of  the  senses ;  fixed  or  movable  in  space, 
possessed  of  varied  qualities,  as  relations  to  space,  and  to  one  another  and  the  percipient 
mind.  But  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  anticipate  the  results  of  later  inquiries,  for  the  great 
advantage  which  it  will  give  us  in  interpreting  the  unknown  and  the  unfamiliar  by  the  familiar 
and  the  known. 

The  acquired  §  ^^^'  "^^  acquired  perceptions  of  smell  and  of  hearing 
p^>eptioxi8  of  invite  our  first  attention,  because  they  can  be  most  readily 
explained.  Our  first  examples  are  of  odors.  We  experi- 
ence the  sensations  of  smell,  as  from  a  lily  or  tuberose,  from  camphor  or 
musk.  We  ascribe  them  to  certain  objects  of  given  appearance  and  struc- 
ture, without  the  use  of  the  sight  or  the  touch  by  which  the  appearance 
or  structure  is  directly  discerned.  The  ground  of  this  confident  knowl- 
edge is  experience.  There  is  no  reason  a  priori^  why  the  fragrance  of  the 
tuberose  should  not  proceed  from  the  lily,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  lily 
from  the  tuberose ;  no  known  cause  why  camphor  and  musk  should  not 
interchange  their  odors.  We  have  simply  learned  by  experience,  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  sensation  is  experienced,  a  certain  object  is  present. 
This  experience  has  ripened  into  a  conviction  so  fiim,  that  we  connect  the 
one  with  the  other  without  hesitation,  and  act  upon  our  belief  without 
reflection. 
^  ,  ,    We  do  the  same  with  sounds.    We  hear  a  sound,  and  believe 
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pcrceptioiui  of  that  it  comcs  from  a  bell.  We  hear  another,  and  know  it  is 
from  a  drum  ;  another  still,  and  say.  There  goes  a  cart,  or  a 
coach.  We  stand  upon  a  height ;  we  make  the  ear  attent,  and  listen  for 
distant  sounds :  one  is  of  the  crowing  cock,  another  of  the  axe  of  the 
woodman,  another  of  a  rifle-shot,  another  of  a  moving  railway  train, 
another  of  the  cry  of  distress.  Each  of  these  sounds  we  ascribe  to  its 
appropriate  object  with  positive  certainty,  on  the  ground  of  simple  expe- 
rience. 

We  not  only  learn  in  this  waj  the  objects  which  occasion  smells  and  sounds,  but  we  lesm 
the  place  and  direction  of  both.  In  a  darkened  room,  or  in  a  strange  garden  by  night,  we  can 
tell  whether  the  lily  or  the  tuberose  is  near  or  far,  and  in  what  direction ;  whether  we  are  near 
to,  or  remote  from  a  bed  of  violets  or  of  roses.  This  is  especialy  true  of  sounds.  We  know 
whether  a  ringing  bell  is  on  our  right,  or  on  our  left ;  whether  it  is  high,  or  low ;  whether  a 
military  band  is  far,  or  near ;  whether  it  approaches,  or  recedes.  That  knowledge  of  this  kind 
is  founded  on  experience  only,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  usual  or  the  assumed 
conditions  or  occasions  of  our  knowledge  are  changed,  we  are  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  place, 
direction,  and  distance  of  a  sound,  and  that  mistakes  in  respect  to  these  lead  to  error  in  regard 
to  the  object  which  oocasions  it.  The  beating  of  our  own  hearts  may  be  mistaken  for  a  knock- 
ing at  the  door ;  the  trampling  of  horses  in  a  neighboring  stable,  and  the  cutting  of  wood  in  a 
neighboring  cellar,  may  be  thought  to  be  within  our  own  dwelling.  The  rattling  of  a  cart  on 
a  bridge  may  be  mistsJLen  for  distant  thunder ;  the  humming  of  a  mosquito,  for  a  distant  cry 
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of  alann,  or  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  In  such  cases  the  sound  must  first  be  removed  by  our 
miataken  judgment  to  a  great  distance,  in  order  thai  it  may  be  ascribed  to  a  fiilse  occasion. 

We  apply  smells  and  sounds  to  a  still  wider  range  of  oljects.  By  smell,  we  determine 
the  taste  of  articles  of  food,  the  presence  of  poison,  or  of  potent  medical  or  chemical  ingre- 
dients, the  constitution  of  an  ore  or  an  earth.  By  sound,  we  judge  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  metal  in  a  sonorous  body,  of  the  density  of  a  wood,  of  the  kind  of  stone,  and  the  genu- 
ineness of  a  com. 

Acqnirod  per-  §  "^^^'  "^^  ocquived  perceptions  of  sight  are  still  more  nu- 
^^M^^Distaaoe  ™®''<>^s  ^^^  interesting.  These  divide  themselves  into  sev- 
judgedbyon.  eral  classes.  The  first  of  these  are  the  judgments  of  dis- 
tance by  size.  If  we  know  the  real  magnitude  of  an  object,  we  judge 
how  far  distant  it  is  by  means  of  its  apparent  magnitude.  If  we  hold 
any  familiar  object,  as  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  eye,  and 
then  remove  it  slowly,  it  will  dwindle  away  first  to  an  inconsiderable  ball, 
and  then  to  a  mere  speck.  If  we  know  its  real  size,  by  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude we  judge  how  far  it  is  actually  removed.  So  true  is  this,  that 
from  a  magnitude  that  is  falsely  assumed,  we  mistake  as  to  the  real  dis- 
tance, and  are  as  confident  and  as  prompt  in  our  mistaken  perception  as 
tiiough  the  data  and  the  inference  were  both  correct. 

Let  a  person  look  over  the  coping  of  a  wall,  or  the  ridge  of  an  interrening  building,  and 
see  only  the  spire  of  a  miniature  church — say  of  a  bird-house — and  believe  it  to  bo  attached 
to  a  real  church,  and  he  will  at  once  see  it  as  a  very  distant  spire.  Or  let  him,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, view  a  toy  coach  with  all  its  i^pointments,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  coach  of  ordinary 
size,  and  he  will  at  once  project  it  as  far  away  as  the  diminished  magnitude  requires.  In  pure 
outline  drawing,  when  no  accessions  of  shading  are  added — as,  for  example,  in  the  so-called 
etdiingi  of  Retzsch— distance  is  represented  in  part  by  diminished  magnitude. 

Second:  We  judge  of  magnitude  by  the  aisi^med  diatai^oe.  When  we  have 
Jndgmenta  of  a  fbll  and  distinct  impression  of  the  distance  of  objepts,  we  see— t.  «.,  per- 
i^^ffatTiffy.  ceive — them  in  full  siae.    We  every  day  see  men  and  other  objects  at  long 

dittanoes  greatly  diminished  and  dwarfed,  and  yet  we  do  not  perceive  or 
judge  them  to  be  smaller  than  they  really  are.  A  lofty  building  viewed  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, or  a  tall  ship  far  oif  at  sea,  will  even  seem  loftier  than  when  viewed  firom  a  position 
very  near,  from  which  the  beholder  looks  upward,  without  distance  and  other  aids  by  which  to 
judge  of  their  height  The  most  impressive  judgments  of  the  height  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains and  edifices  are  gained  by  seemg  them  at  a  great  distance  over  an  intervening  plain. 

judgmeaiB  of  ^^*''^  •*  ^^  ^^  magnitude  is  unknown,  or  not  considered,  we 
©o*ior,*"outHnZ  J^^S®  ^^  distance  by  means  of  the  intensity  of  the  color,  the 
cioamess,  etc  sharpness  of  the  outline,  and  the  clearness  or  confusion  of 
the  distinguishable  parts.  For  example,  should  we  view,  through  a  tube, 
several  trees  of  the  same  species,  as  the  elm,  the  maple,  or  the  oak,  re- 
moved at  different  distances  from  one  another,  the  nearest  would  be 
known  by  its  brighter  green,  its  more  sharply  defined  outline,  and  its 
more  clearly  distinguished  leaves  and  branches.  By  these  circumstances, 
designated  technically  as  *  atmosphere^  painters  produce  the  effect  of  near- 
ness or  distance,  with  accessories  of  relative  magnitude  and  of  more  or 
fewer  intervening  objects. 
11 
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The  traveller  in  Italy,  especially  when  he  goes  directly  from  England,  judges  the  moun- 
tains to  be  far  nearer  than  they  are  in  fact.  The  atmosphere  is  so  much  more  transparent  than 
that  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  as  to  bring  out  the  outlines  and  face  of  the  mountains  so  dis- 
tinctly that  he  cannot  believe  them  so  distant  as  they  are.  There  is  now  and  then  a  fine  day 
in  autimin  with  us,  on  which  the  distant  hills  and  rocks  seem  to  come  most  startlingly  near, 
and  at  times  to  hang  over  the  valley  in  threatening  proximity.  By  a  double  process  of  judg- 
ment, objects  seen  in  a  mist  assume  a  gigantic  size.  The  indistinctness  of  their  outhne  forces 
the  mind  to  judge  them  far  removed ;  the  distance  is  incorrectly  interpreted,  and  then  their 
apparent  magnitude  at  such  a  distance  forces  us  again  to  invest  them  with  gigantic  propor- 
tions. The  illusion  is  greatly  heightened,  if  the  mist  is  so  dense  as  to  hide  the  ground 
between  the  observer  and  the  object. 

Judgmenta  of  ^^  J^^S^  ^^^^  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^f  obJects^  hj  comparing  them 
e^diJtont^^S  ^^^^  otJicr  objects  which  are  or  seem  to  be  at  equal  distance 
j«<^-  from  ourselves.    K  the  size  or  distance  of  our  standard  of 

comparison  is  incorrectly  taken,  we  misjudge  altogether.  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie  {Intellectual  Powers)  tells  us  that,  on  going  up  Ludgate  Hill  toward 
the  great  door  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was  open,  he  took  several  persons,  who 
were  standing  under  the  opening,  to  be  children,  whom  he  found,  on  com- 
ing up  to  them,  to  be  full-grown  men.  The  reason  was,  that  he  assumed 
the  height  of  the  door  to  be  less  than  it  really  was,  and,  by  this  false 
standard,  he  misjudged  the  size  of  the  persons  who  stood  under  it. 

A  striking  illustration  is  related  by  Upham  {Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy)  from  the 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science^  No.  vii.,  p.  90.  Some  defect  being  observed  in  the  effect  of  a 
dioramic  representation  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  an  attendant  undertook  to  remedy  it  by 
Adjusting  the  canvas.  As  he  passed  his  hand  across  the  surface,  it  was  observed  to  grow 
enormously  large  when  it  reached  that  part  of  the  picture  which  represented  the  remotest  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  hand,  by  the  effect  of  the  perspective,  was  first  thrown 
back  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  vista  of  receding  pillars,  and  was  then  measured  by 
the  assumed  size  of  the  objects  at  the  end.  In  this  case  there  was  a  double  judgment;  first, 
the  size  of  the  objects  wliich  were  employed  as  the  standard  ^as  estimated  by  their  distance 
as  represented  in  the  pamting ;  and  second,  the  hand  was  thrown  very  far  back  from  the  eye. 
Being  judged  by  the  estimated  size  of  the  objects  thus  enlai^ed,  it  was  thought  to  be  enor- 
mously large. 

Influence  of  In-  ^^^  judgments  of  distance  vary  according  as  there  are  more 
t^TOediate  ob-  ^,.  foyjer  intenoediate  objects.  Objects  seen  across  the  land 
seem  fui-ther  than  objects  at  the  same  distance  seen  across 
the  water.  A  given  expanse  of  the  sea  is  greatly  enlarged  to  the  eye 
when  a  score  or  two  of  vessels  are  anchored  at  different  distances  along 
its  surface.  A  level  meadow  or  prairie,  with  copses,  trees,  and  dwellings 
interspersed,  seems  far  more  extended  than  without  them.  A  salt  marsh, 
when  dotted  with  haystacks,  seems  wider  than  at  the  season  when  they 
are  removed. 

Intermediate  objects^  by  affecting  our  judgments  of  distance,  affect  our 
judgments  of  size.  The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  when  near  the  hori- 
zon than  when  toward  the  zenith.  Through  the  influence  of  intervening 
objects  and  the  dimming  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  removed  to 
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a  greater  distance,  and  then  judged  to  be  larger.  The  sky  itself,  for  th]& 
reason,  is  not  the  half  of  a  sphere,  but  a  section,  of  which  the  height  is 
shorter  than  half  the  base.  The  moon,  rising  from  behind  a  wood,  is  greatly 
enlarged,  because  its  disc  is  divided  into  several  portions  by  the  trunks  or 
branches  of  the  trees,  by  which  its  apparent  size  is  measured.  It  is  thus 
brought  nearer  than  is  usual,  and  then  compared  with  familiar  standards  of 
size.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  glare  from  the  reflected  light,  which 
causes  trees  and  moon  to  be  blended  into  a  common  impression,  and  to 
stand  in  the  same  plane. 

When  the  ordinary  standards  of  judgment  are  withdrawn,  and  our  accustomed  processes 
cannot  bo  applied,  we  are  either  greatly  embarrassed,  and  even  bewildered,  or  we  fall  into 
serious  and  amusing  errors.  Captain  Parry  says :  "  We  had  frequent  occasion,  in  our  walks  on 
shore,  to  remark  the  deception  which  takes  place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magnitude  of 
objects  over  an  nnyaried  surface  of  snow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to  direct  our  steps 
toward  what  we  took  to  be  a  large  mass  of  stone  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  fit)m  us,  but 
which  we  were  able  to  take  up  in  our  hands  after  one  minute's  walk.  This  was  more  particu- 
larly the  case  when  ascenduig  the  broit  of  the  hill."  The  traveller  in  Switzerland  finds  it 
Impossible  to  believe  that  the  mountains  are  so  high  or  so  distant  as  he  is  told  they  are.  He 
cannot  trust  his  judgments  in  respect  to  either,  because  so  few  of  his  usual  standards  are  at 
hand.  So  fanlty  and  confused  is  his  vision  at  times,  that  his  feelings  of  awe  and  his  sense  of 
the  sublime  fidl  to  do  justice  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes. 

Let  any  person  closely  observe  and  attempt  to  analyze  his  own  processes  in  vision,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  portion  he  actually  or  accurately  sees  of  very  familiar 
objects,  when  they  are  viewed  from  a  distance ;  how  little  he  discerns  with  the  eye,  and  how 
much  he  supplies  by  the  mind.  We  look  at  a  dwelling,  and  think  we  can  distinguish  and 
trace  the  windows  and  doors ;  we  see  a  person,  and  are  certain  that  we  discern  his  form,  his 
dress,  his  gait,  and  his  features ;  but  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  we  see  with  far  less 
accuracy,  and  see  fewer  separate  parts  or  objects,  than  we  had  thought,  and  that  we  supply 
many  elements  that  are  wholly  wanting,  and  complete  many  that  are  very  defective  to  the 
bodily  eye. 

§  141.  By  means  of  sight  we  acquire  perceptions  appropriate 
fonn,   ete.,  by    to  the  touch.    When  we  look  at  a  sphere,  we  see  by  the  eye 
^  only  a  circular  disc,  on  which  the  transitions  of  color,  or  of 

light  and  shade,  pass  so  finely  into  one  another,  that  we  know,  if  we 
grasp  it  with  our  hands,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  spherical  in  form.  A 
sphere  may  be  so  skilfully  painted  in  fresco  on  a  flat  surface,  that  we  actu- 
ally take  it  to  be  a  sphere  in  fact.  We  often  seem  to  see  projecting  stat- 
ues, graduated  mouldings,  depressed  panels,  receding  conidors,  vaulted 
domes ;  and  yet,  as  we  approach,  we  find  only  a  plane  surface. 

When  the  blind  firom  birth  are  restored  to  sight,  they  come  into  a  new  world,  of  the 
percepts  of  which,  and  their  relations  to  the  percepts  already  familiar  to  their  touch,  they  have 
had  no  previous  knowledge.  They  must  therefore  go  through  a  special  discipline  in  order  to 
connect  the  well-known  objects  of  touch  with  the  newly-acquired  experiences  of  the  eye. 
Thus  the  blind  boy  whose  sight  was  restored  by  Gheselden  could  not  call  the  cat  and  dog  by 
their  right  names,  or  could  not  tell  which  was  the  cat  and  which  was  the  dog.  He  could  dis- 
tinguish them,  indeed,  even  by  the  eye,  but  he  had  not  learned  to  connect  the  dog  and  cat  as 
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handled — to  the  appropriate  foims  of  which  he  had  attached  the  names — with  the  dog  and  cat 
which  he  aa^,  bo  as  to  be  able  to  ftd  them  by  means  of  his  ejes.  Finding  himself^  one  day, 
at  fault,  he  carefully  felt  of  the  cat  with  his  hands,  his  eyes  being  shut,  and  set  her  down, 
exclaiming,  "  So,  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time.*'  The  question  has  been  often  asked 
(cfl  Locke,  Enay^  B.  ii  o.  ix.  §  8),  whether  a  blind  man,  on  being  restored  to  sight,  would 
know  a  cube  from  a  sphere.  It  is  obyious  that,  so  fiir  as  mere  vision  is  concerned,  he  could 
not  but  distinguish  the  two  objects  so  soon  as  he  attended  to  them  with  the  eye.  What  he 
would  need  to  acquire  would  be  the  capacity  readily  to  connect  the  Tisible,  with  the  tangible 
cube  and  sphere. 

A  very  well  educated  blind  man,  who  had  reflected  on  his  own  intellectual  processes,  and 
had  read  somewhat  in  psychology,  once  observed  to  the  writer,  *  I  can  imitate  form  by  form, 
I  can  cat  out  and  shape  a  dog  in  wood  after  a  model  which  I  can  handle,  bat  bow  it  can  be 
possible  to  represent  form  and  relief  upon  a  flat  surtace,  as  hi  painting  and  drawing,  I  camiot 
oonceive.    It  is  to  me  an  inexplicable  mystery.' 

The  pTooeas  by  which  the  blind  just  reetored  to  Bight  connect  the  eye  with  the  Toioe,  ia  beantiftally 
oonceired  in  Eing  Bmt^t  damghUr  (New  York,  1867),  where  lolanthe  reoognlf^  her  fiither,  Bm^  and 
her  lover,  TriOan. 

Ebk  Jabia  (Mr  ph^tieian) :  AriM^  ariae,  my  child,  and  lock  around. 

JoLAJXTKB  ithepatieiU)',  Bay,  what  are  thcea,  that  bear  anoh  noMe  tormB  P 

Ebm  Jahia:  Then  know*8t  them  all. 

lOLAMTHs :  Ah,  no ;  I  can  know  nothing. 

Bxxi (fljpproa^infflouLKTaMy.  "Look  on  me,  lolanthe— me,  thy  ikther ! 

lOLAif  TBB  (eaibracifv  Mm) :      Myftitherl    Oh,  my  God  1    Thou  art  my  lather! 
I  know  thee  now— thy  voice,  thy  dasphig  hand. 
Stay  here  I    Be  my  proteofcor— be  my  guide  I 
I  am  ao  strange  here,  in  this  world  of  light. 
They've  taken  all  that  I  poeeeased  away- 
All  that  in  old  time  waa  thy  daughter's  joy. 

Sairi:  I  have  caU*d  out  a  guide  for  thee,  my  child. 

loLAHTHX :  Whom  mean*at  thou? 

TLKKk  (pointing  UTtanAsy:     See,  he  stands  expecting  thee. 

loLAiTTHB :  The  stranger  yonder  7   Is  he  one  of  thoee 

Bright  dhembim  thou  once  didst  tell  me  of  7 
Is  he  the  angel  of  the  light  come  down  7 

Smri :  Thou  knowest  him-4u«t  spoken  with  him.    Think  t 

loLaima :  With  him  t  with  him  7  {heldg  her  hands  b^ore  Ou  egetf) 

Father,  I  understand. 
In  yonder  glorious  Ibrm  must  snrdy  dwell 
The  voice  that  late  I  heard— gentle,  yet  strong ; 
The  one  sole  voice  that  lives  in  Natore'k  round. 

(7k>  Tirittan}  Oh,  hut  one  wcxd  of  what  thou  saidst  before ! 

TUBTiir :  Oh,  sweet  and  gradonslady  \ 

Iolahths  :  I^ !  oh,  list  I 

With  these  dear  words  the  light's  benignant  rays 
Pound  out  a  way  to  me,  and  these  sweet  words 
With  my  hearths  warmth  are  intimately  blent. 

For  aa  interesting  memoir  ooneeniing  James  Mitdiel,  a  yonth  who  was  both  desf  and  bSnd,  aee 
Dngald  Stewart,  EltmaUh  vol.  ilL  app.  For  accounts  of  Laura  Bridgnkan,  a  blind  deaf-mnte,  see  AmnaL 
SeportM qf  the Ma$».  JnttituUon  for  Oke BUnd,  by  S.  G.  Howe.  Also  amenoir  in  Bnifhtonian  CMrHnh 
tionst  vol.  il.,  by  F.  Lieber.  For  accounts  of  Julia  Brace,  also  a  blind  deaf-mute,  see  Btportt  qf  the  Jmert" 
tan  Aeylumj  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Form,  (tiwtanoe, 


§  142.  In  the  examples  ^hich  have  been  cited,  we  translate 
SISi^Tiiraei  perceptions  given  by  sight  into  those  which  are  derived 

tnm  touch.  from  touch.  The  proposition  is  sometimes  broadly  and  posi- 
tively laid  down,  that  from  the  touch  is  derived  all  perception  whatever 
of  form,  distance,  and  magnitude ;  inasmuch  as  in  all  cases,  in  the  last 
analysis  and  as  a  final  resort,  we  must  come  back  to  the  touch  as  furnish- 
ing the  ultimate  standard.  The  position  is  sometimes  stated  thus:  All 
visible  extension  must  be  reduced  to  that  which  is  tangible.  These  propo- 
sitions need  to  be  somewhat  qualified,  if  we  hold  that  by  the  sight  we 
perceive  superficial  extension.  They  are  true  to  the  letter  of  aU  those 
perceptions  which  involve  the  relation  of  depth,  or  the  third  dimension  of 
space ;  but  to  all  judgments  of  superficial  form  and  dimensions  they  can- 
not literally  apply.  To  the  blind,  however,  it  is  true  that  touch  ftimishes 
the  only  possible  standard  of  definite  form,  distance,  and  size. 

The  blind  man  applies  his  finger,  his  hand,  or  his  arm,  to  every  object  which  he  encoun- 
ters, and  measures  its  size  by  these  as  standards.  He  measures  length  or  distance  also  by  the 
successiTe  steps  which  he  must  take  to  reach  objects  that  are  remote.  He  uses  his  muscular  . 
sensations  also  to  modify  and  complete  many  perceptions  of  form.  But  those  who  see,  per- 
ceive objects  extended  superficially.  Why,  then,  may  they  also  not  apply  any  of  these  objects 
as  units  of  measurement,  and  as  standards  by  which  to  judge  of  form  and  size  ?  And  why, 
when  the  mind  has  mastered,  through  touch,  the  third  dimension  of  space,  may  not  they,  as  the 
point  of  view  is  changed,  be  applied  to  measure  this  also  ?  We  reply,  they  may,  and  would 
do  so  always,  if  what  is  called  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  standard,  and  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  applied,  did  not  constantly  change  as  these  are  near  or  remote.  A  yard-stick  or  a 
foot-rule  may  be  so  far  removed  from  the  eye,  as  to  measure  to  the  eye  no  more  than  a  foot  or 
an  inch  respectively.  Even  though  the  standard  is  unaltered  by  position,  the  object  measured 
may,  by  being  itself  carried  near  or  far,  measure  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a  rod.  It  is  only  because 
we  are  certain  that  the  standard  and  its  objects  coincide,  that  we  are  satisfied  when  we  bring 
the  rule  to  the  surface  of  the  object  by  the  hand.  But  even  then  we  use  the  eye,  in  order  to 
be  certain  that  the  objects  coincide.  The  hand  of  the  blind,  however  suiprising  may  be  its 
delicacy  of  touch,  can  never  attain  the  fineness  of  the  eye  in  discerning  the  lines  of  coinci- 
dence. Give  the  practised  eye  an  assurance  that  its  distances  are  correctly  taken,  and  it  will 
measure  and  judge  with  marvellous  accuracy.  In  very  many  instances  the  eye  supplies  or 
corrects  what  is  defective  to  the  hand,  as  truly  as,  in  many  others,  the  hand  brings  the  eye  to 
itself  for  the  final  acfjustment  of  its  wavering  and  uncertain  movements.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  is  worthy  attention,  and  certainly  ought  not  in  this  connection  to  be  overlooked,  that 
the  point  of  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  vision,  with  most  men,  is  most  satisfactory,  coin- 
cides with  that  at  which  the  hand  can  most  conveniently  handle  and  hold  an  object 

The  doctrine  that  in  the  original  peioeptions  of  vision  the  mind  cannot  perceive  distance,  has  beim 
denied  by  some  able  authors,  particularly  by  Samuel  Bailey,  in  his  Review  qf  BerJeeUjf's  Theory  qf  Viiion, 
London,  1843  ;  and  by  Thomas  X.  Abbot,  M.A.  Trln.  Coll.  Dablln,  in  **  Sight  and  Touchy  an  atUmpt  to 
dUprave  the  received  or  (BerhBleiany  TJt/eory  qf  Ftston.'*  London,  186J.  Both  these  writers  urge  their  most 
plausible  objectiona  against  the  doctrine  as  Bezkeley  hold  it,  some  features  of  which  have  been  abandoned 
by  its  recent  defenders.  Berkeley  insisted  (Theory  qf  Vision  Vindicated  and  Esqtlainedj  MacMillan  dc  Co., 
1860)  that  we  hare  no  knowledge  of  extension  in  any  of  its  dimensions  by  vision ;  that  vision  gives  color 
only,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  visible  and  tangible  extension.  All  oi  these  posi- 
tions have  been  abandoned  by  most  who  adhere  to  his  doctrine  that  the  third  dimension  of  extension  is 
noi  the  object  of  vision  proper,  but  is  Inferred  by  it*  appropriate  signs.  Against  this  doctrine  Abbot  con- 
UioiM  that  sight  and  not  touch  **  is  the  sense  properly  perceptive  of  distance  or  trinal  extension."  Abbot, 
bnwever,  does  not  himself  hold,  that  the  peroeption  of  the  distance  of  an  object  is  immediate,  but  that  it  is 
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effoctod  by  meaius  of  the  vaiylDg  Bensatioiis  which  attend  the  adjuAtmentB  of  the  eye.  DiBtanoe  in  gieneral, 
or  space  being  giyen,  i  e.,  vithont  or  beyond  the  eye,  the  inind,  in  his  view,  judges  of  the  respective  distanced 
of  visible  objects  by  die  delicate  seneationB  vrhich  the  eye  ezperienoos  ina^jiusting  its  axes  or  its  len0e»— 
one  or  both— to  the  positionB  requisite  for  distinct  vision.  This  is  to  niake  the  original  perceptions  of  dis- 
tance  to  be  judgments  or  inferences  by  signs,  the  signs  being  fomi&hed  by  the  eye  itaclfl  This  in  principle 
is  coincident  with  one  feature  of  Berkeley's  theory,  the  difference  being,  that  Abbot  asserts  that  it  is  from 
the  eye  and  not  from  touch,  that  these  signs  are  originally  furnished. 

The  only  question  now  in  dispute  may  be  said  to  be  this,  Is  the  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye 
original  or  acquired  ?  is  it  the  result  of  insUnctive  discernment  or  of  rati<mal  judgment  7  It  is  not  whether 
the  assumption  of  space  or  tiinal  extension  is  required  as  the  condition  of  externality  to  both  mind  and 
body,  for  this  must  be  provided  ii)  some  way  or  other,  but  it  is  whether  the  eye  as  eye,  can  see  directly 
relative,  i.  e.,  concrete,  extension  in  the  third  dimension?  Upon  this  question  Abbot  takes  both  sides.  In 
his  analysis  of  the  process  of  vision  he  denies.  But,  in  the  argument  which  he  founds  upon  the  obserration 
of  infants  and  the  young  of  animals  as  well  as  of  the  cases  of  the  blind  restored  to  sight,  he  afBims. 

A  uired  §  ^^^'  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^®  acquired  perceptions  that  we  definitely 

perceptions    of   assiffii  the  places  of  our  sensations  to  t/ie  different  parts  of 

our  own  body.     ,      ,      ,  »v  jt 

the  body. 
All  the  Bense-perceptions  must  be  known  to  have  some  place  in  the 
sensorium  (§  114),  thoagh  the  limits  of  the  place  may  not  be  definitely 
drawn,  and  the  relative  position  of  each  perception  may  not  be  exactly 
fixed.  We  cannot  believe,  as  we  have  already  argued,  that  the  sensations 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  pain  in  the  breast  or  in  the  teeth,  could  all  be  expe- 
rienced together  without  being  known  to  pertain  to  the  extended  senso- 
rium, and,  in  some  sense,  to  different  parts  of  the  same.  Whatever  is 
involved  In  such  a  perception,  taken  singly,  is  an  original  perception. 
Whatever  is  added  or  superinduced  by  combining  several  perceptions,  is 
acquired  by  experience.  For  example :  an  adult  person  has  a  pain  in  one 
of  his  teeth,  he  does  not  know  which — or  a  cut  in  a  part  of  his  arm,  he 
does  not  know  exactly  where.  If  he  touches  the  tooth  with  his  tongue, 
or  if  he  discovers  in  a  mirror,  which  one  is  defective,  he  ascertains  which  is 
the  one  affected ;  he  learns,  as  we  say,  where  the  pain  is.  In  a  similar  way, 
by  the  eye,  we  fix  the  place  of  the  cut  in  the  arm.  By  processes  similar 
to  this,  that  is,  by  processes  of  combining  subjective  sensations — i.  «., 
muscular  and  organic,  with  those  of  sight  and  touch  as  employed  on  the 
surface  of  the  body — we  learn  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  till  we 
reach  all  the  definiteness  that  is  possible  to  be  attained. 

That  much  of  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  is  evident  from  some  cases  of  lesion  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  amputation.  A  man  who  has  no  foot,  will  feel 
pain  in  the  foot.  Why?  Because  he  experiences  precisely  the  same  sensations  which  he 
suffered  when  he  had  the  foot,  and  knew  it  was  the  seat  of  the  pain.  But  if  be  had  never  had 
a  foot,  he  would  never  have  assigned  pain  to  it ;  for  be  would  never  have  had  the  means,  by 
eye  or  hand  or  muscular  sensations,  of  connecting  these  sensations  with  it  Some  perceptions 
are  far  more  definite  than  others.  All  those  connected  with  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  con- 
fidently ascribed  to  their  several  organs ;  the  subjective  and  vital  perceptions  it  is  often  very 
difficult  exactly  to  locate. 

Acquired peroop-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^J  ^^®  acquired  perceptions  that  we  learn  to  regu- 
ma?i^S5hi^  late  and  control  the  movements  of  the  body.  Man  was 
trdthobody.       niadc  to  movc.    The  first  and  most  elementary  activities  of 
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hifl  complex  nature  are  manifested  by  bodily  movements.  When  the  sonl^ 
so  to  speaky  finds  the  body,  it  finds  it  in  motion.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  the  body  is,  by  its  very  structure,  adapted  to  certain  specific  motions, 
as  of  walking,  speaking,  and  singing,  all  having  a  precise  and  definite  rela- 
tion to  either  its  present  or  its  future  wants  or  enjoyments.  These  bodily 
capacities  the  soul  acquires  the  power  to  use  in  definite  ways  for  specific 
ends.  The  motions  to  which  nature  prompts,  the  intellect  learns  to  con- 
trol and  regulate,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  special  and  determinate  results. 
This  is  done  by  acquiring  the  capacity  to  combine  and  connect  various 
perceptions  with  certsdn  efforts  to  move  the  body,  which  efforts  are 
brought  within  its  reach  by  the  soul's  own  perceptions.  This  is  a  general 
statement  of  the  facts  and  principles  which  relate  to  this  subject.  A 
more  particular  consideration  of  them  requires  the  distinct  consideration 
of  two  separate  questions :  What  does  nature  provide  or  furnish  ?  and 
how  does  the  intellect  apply  these  provisions  or  furnishings  of  Nature  ? 

We  ask,  first :  What  does  nature  provide  ? 
What  doei  Na-  §  144.  We  havc  already  adverted  to  the  fact  (§  108),  that 
tbe  opnsfcrnctioii  with  the  Sentient  nerves^  which  conditionate  sensation,  there 
Seij^yi  ^  are  provided  the  rejlex  motor^  which  impel  to  motion.  In 
obedience  to  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  one,  there  is  awakened  in  the 
other  an  unbidden  and  often  an  uncontrollable  tendency  to  motion.  Con- 
sciousness need,  and  often  does  not,  intervene.  The  motion  will  occur 
without  her  bidding,  and  often  without  her  knowledge.  Thus,  we  wink 
in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  light  Thus,  the  flesh  quivers,  and  with- 
draws itself  firom  the  knife ;  the  muscles  knit  themselves  into  convulsions 
and  cramps.  Under  the  same  law,  the  excitements  being  diverse,  the 
heart  beats,  the  lungs  expand,  and  other  involuntary  motions  are  per- 
formed. These  functions  and  operations  relate  to  the  body,  and  their 
efiects  terminate  in  its  well-being. 

AxranKementa  There  are  other  movements  that  are  as  truly  involuntary  and 
SS-*  boda^*^  connatural,  which  the  intellect  has  the  power  to  apprehend 
preoaioxu  and  the  will  to  control.    Such  are  the  muscular  efforts  that 

are  involved  in  speaking,  singing,  and  walking,  or  in  feats  of  skill  or  dex- 
terity. Many  of  these  relate  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body,  in  the 
way  of  use  or  enjoyment.  Some  of  them  are  made  ready  for  the  spirit 
against  the  time  when  it  shall  be  sufficiently  developed  to  apply  them  with 
intelligence  and  design.  To  all  these  movements  the  stimulant  comes  not 
from  without,  but  from  within ;  not  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
through  the  sentient  inwardly,  and  back  again  along  the  reflex  motor 
without,  but  by  the  direct  action  of  some  exciting  force  from  within. 
When  the  infant  weeps  from  pain,  and  laughs  and  shouts  from  delight,  it  is 
under  the  excitement  proceeding  directly  from  the  soul,  that  the  muscles 
are  moved  to  laughter  and  to  tears.  In  the  same  way,  every  emotion 
seeks  and  finds  expression  by  attitudes,  looks,  and  gestures.    Let  but  the 
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soul  feel  wonder  or  surprbe,  and  the  face  puts  on  a  peculiar  look,  the 
frame  adjusts  itself  to  a  given  attitude,  and  the  limbs  are  incited  to  appro* 
priate  gestures — i.  6.,  the  muscles  obey  nenrous  incitements  from  within, 
which  produce  these  outward  effects  in  the  body. 

In  the  same  way  is  man  prompted  to  speech :  first  to  iDarticulate  cries  expressmg  emotion 
only,  and  then  to  articulate  language  and  words  significant  of  definite  thought.  Nature  pro- 
vides for  all  this,  by  making  man  capable  of  a  limited  range  of  vocal  Bounds,  through  the 
action  of  those  muscles  that  move  the  larynx ;  and  nature  prompts  to  the  use  of  these 
muscles  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  varying  excitements  of  feeling  and  thoi^ht.  To 
very  many,  if  not  to  all  of  these  effects,  the  consentient  action  of  many  muscles  is  required. 
For  this,  Nature  provides  by  so  arranging  the  structure  of  the  nerves  tlirough  which  these 
consentient  muscles  are  excited,  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  feeling  or  thought,  those  needed, 
and  those  alone,  shall  be  aroused  to  the  united  activities  which  conspire  to  the  angle  effect 

Arrangementa  ^^*  ^^V  ^^^^  nature  provide  for  the  conspiring  action  of 
aSMty^?<^«i  several  muscles  to  one  effect,  but  she  even  arranges  for  and 
ent  parts.  prompts  to  the  combined  action  of  different  parts  of  the 

body,  in  obedience  to  a  single  impulse.  In  order  to  progress  by  walking, 
each  leg  must  alternately  advance  before  and  wait  for  the  other.  To  this 
alternate  motion  there  is  an  original  impulse.  It  is  a  movement  which  th« 
infant  makes  long  before  it  begins  to  walk.  The  arms,  on  the  other  hand. 
tend  to  move  together.  -  So  do  the  fingers.  It  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  by  any  effort  to  bring  certain  of  the  fingers  to  a  separate  action. 
But  it  is  in  the  eyes  that  this  tendency  to  joint  action  is  most  conspieaoii& 
The  eyes  will  persistently  move  in  the  same  direction  together.  Thcj 
cannot  be  forced  to  act  apart.  One  eye  cannot  by  any  violence  be  made 
to  look  upward  while  the  other  is  directed  downward.  One  will  not  tend 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left. 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  There  seems  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
joint  action  of  organs  that  are  not  paired  together,  but  vhich  yet  are  fitted  to  aid  each  other 
in  important  uses.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  eje  and  the  hand.  The  eye  must  lead  the 
hand,  and  the  hand  follow  the  ey^,  in  a  multitude  of  actions.  When  we  would  touch  or  grasp 
a  small  object  at  the  first  trial,  the  eye  must  guide.  When  we  would  strike  it  with  a  sdck 
which  we  hold,  or  with  a  projectile,  the  eye  must  conspire  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze. 
There  must  be  some  physical  reason  for  this  concurrent  action  of  nerves  and  muscles  connect- 
ed with  two  organs,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  ask,  second :  Sow  does  the  intellect  apply  what  nature  provides  f 
How  does  the  In-    §  ^^^'  ^®  intellect  finds  itself  furnished  with  this  corporeal 
teiiect  avail  itself   instrument,  and  actually  using  it  under  the  promptings  of 
mentat  nature;    it  finds  itself  laughing,  weeping,  speaking,  and 

walking,  under  the  promptings  of  nature,  and  it  acquires  the  power  of 
directing  these  activities  in  particular  methods  and  to  certain  definite 
results,  and  of  doing  this  so  readily,  that  it  does  not  notice  its  own  pro- 
cesses, or  advert  to  the  elements  of  which  these  processes  consist.  First, 
it  observes  the  muscular  sensations  which  are  employed  when  certaic 
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effects  oconr,  aad  the  effects  it  observes  by  the  appropriate  sense-percep- 
tion. It  experiments  upon  them,  and  notices  how  the  sensations  which 
are  connected  with  the  varying  nse  of  its  muscles  are  connected  with  a 
varying  effect.  Then  it  tentatively  and  designedly  repeats  the  effect  which 
it  has  chanced  to  produce,  or  it  seeks  to  imitate,  the  effect  which  another 
has  accomplished ;  e.  g^  to  utter  a  sound,  to  refrain  from  laughter  or  from 
^weeping,  to  walk  slowly  or  rapidly,  or  with  a  particular  gait.  By  the 
repetition  of  the  effort,  the  effect  is  produced  without  attention  to  the 
means,  till  at  last  the  effect  seems  to  occur  -without  the  use  of  these 
means  at  alL  When  the  mind  would  accomplish  an  object,  as  utter  a 
sound,  hold  a  book,  or  let  it  fall,  walk,  run,  or  leap,  it  thinks  only  of  the 
effect,  and  wills  it,  and  it  is  done. 

Wben  we  8peak  of  the  necessity  that  certain  mnscles  should  conspire  to  produce  a  par- 
Ucular  result,  and  say  that  the  required  action  is  knowi)  to  the  mind  by  means  of  muscular 
sensations,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  special  sensation  appropriate  to  each  separate 
moacle,  and,  of  course,  a  special  complex  of  sensations,  corresponding  to  the  particular  sei 
of  muscles  which  are  combined  to  the  given  result.  That  these  sensations  proceed  from  the 
muscles,  is  least  of  all  known  or  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  has  no  direct  cognizance  of  ita 
muscles,  and  does  not  know  how  many  it  uses,  or  that  it  uses  any,  till  the  anatomist  uncovers 
them  by  dissection.  The  sensation  which  indicates  and  guides  to  a  designed  effect  may  be 
mmple  or  complex  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  to  each  effect  a  definite  sensation  is  afisigned. 

By  means  of  such  sensations  the  mind  learns  to  produce  these 
Btowweiearnto  effects  with  readlness  and  precision.  In  learning  the  un- 
familiar sounds  or  combinations  of  a  foreign  language,  we 
try  one  experiment  after  another,  till  at  last  we  succeed.  When  the  ear  is 
satisfied  that  the  result  is  reached,  we  repeat  the  muscular  effort  required, 
guided  by  the  muscular  sensations,  till  our  command  over  the  organs  is 
complete,  and  we  can  produce  at  will  the  sounds  which  we  seek  for.  The 
infant  pursues  the  same  method  in  learning  to  talk.  It  is  awakened  from 
its  purposeless  lispings  by  the  desire  to  produce  a  sound,  as  to  pronounce 
a  word,  or  brief  sentence.  At  first  it  succeeds  imperfectly,  but  well 
enough  to  guide  its  efforts  in  the  direction  toward  complete  success.  It 
triumphs  at  last,  and  it  attentively  observes  the  sensation  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  which  it  has  learned  to  speak.  By  producing  these 
sensations,  it  can  repeat  the  word  or  sentence  a  second  time. 

The  deaf-mute  cannot  learn  to  speak,  not  because  he  is  mute  by  reason  of  any  defect  in 
the  organs  of  speech,  but  because  he  is  deaf^  and  cannot  guide  them.  He  has  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus in  complete  perfection.  He  can  make  all  the  varieties  of  vocal  utterances  which  are 
required  in  speech.  But  not  having  the  ear  by  which  to  direct  his  efforts,  he  can  neither 
form  his  own  efforts  to  definite  results,  nor  can  he  keep  the  acquisitions  which  he  has  made. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  taught  to  articulate  by  a  discipline  specially 
directed  to  the  management  of  the  vocal  apparatus ;  but  the  articulation  is  imperfect,  and 
easily  lost  A  few  striking  cases  are  reported  of  persons  who  had  lost  their  hearing  in  early 
childhood,  and  have  yet  retained  the  power  of  conversation,  by  reading  the  words  of  others  on 
their  lips,  and  uttering  their  own  by  the  guidance  of  their  remembered  muscular  sensations. 
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But  the  articulation  usually  becomes  degenerate  and  disagreeable,  for  lack  of  the  correcUDg 
and  refining  guidance  of  the  ear. 

The  infant  learns  to  walk  as  it  learns  to  talk.  It  notices  the 
^jr  we  learn  to    gensations  which  attend  those  adjustments  of  the  muscles 

which  are  necessary  to  quick  or  slow  progress,  to  rising  or 
sitting,  to  running  or  leaping.  In  all  these  effects  we  are  usually  guided 
by  the  eye.  But  sometimes  we  have  not  the  eye  to  guide  us.  We  ascend 
a  flight  of  stairs  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  by  a  vague  remembrance  of 
the  height  and  width  of  the  steps.  The  blind  depend  on  the  guidance  of 
others,  both  in  their  flrst  essays  and  in  many  of  the  subsequent  uses  which 
they  make  of  their  limbs. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  man  is  forced  to  learn  to  walk  a  second  time.  TJphaiQ 
(Elements^  §  110)  teUs  the  story  of  a  person  whose  spine^was  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  a 
heavy  vehicle,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  the  use  of  his  legs  for  a  long  time.  On  his  partial 
recovery,  he  found  that,  though  his  muscles  were  so  far  uninjured  that  they  would  move  his 
limbs,  yet  he  did  not  know  how  to  regulate  them.  He  could  contract  and  expand  his  muscles 
in  every  possible  motion,  but  he  did  not  know  which  would  advance,  and  which  withdraw  his 
limbs.  The  muscular  sensations  on  which  he  had  formerly  relied  were  either  no  longer  expe- 
rienced, or  they  did  not  indicate  the  same  motions  as  formerly.  He  was  therefore  forced,  a 
second  time,  to  go  through  the  process  of  learning  to  connect  new  muscular  sensations  with  the 
movements  required. 

of  dflxterw  ^^  similar  processes  dexterity  is  acquired  in  those  uses  of 
ity.  Expro»-  the  limbs  which  are  required  in  feats  of  dexterity,  as  in 
sleight  of  hand,  or  in  playing  on  a  musical  instrument  By 
effort  and  repetition,  new  acquisitions  may  be  gained  which  are  more  sur- 
prising than  those  movements  for  which  nature  provides  an  original  ten- 
dency. It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  whatever  movements  nature 
fails  to  provide  for,  she  gracefully  accepts  as  a  second  or  additional  en- 
dowment. The  effort  to  constrain  the  organs  or  limbs  to  an  unnatural 
position  or  adjustment,  may  at  flrst  be  painful,  and  it  may  cost  constant 
and  severe  application.  But  if  it  is  persevered  in,  and  especially  if  the 
intervals  in  which  it  is  remitted  are  short,  these  new  adjustments  of  the 
muscles  are  secured,  and  they  even  shape  themselves  to  new  forms  under 
the  nervous  stimulus  that  is  directed  to  them.  Muscles  and  nerves  that 
had  never  acted  together  before,  conform  to  new  harmonies.  While  the 
mind  is  renewing  its  efforts  at  brief  intervals  for  a  succession  of  months 
or  years,  the  substance  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  is 
continually  changing ;  and  as  it  changes  in  material,  it  is  also  changed  in 
form,  under  the  moulding  pressure  of  psychical  tension. 

In  infancy  and  early  childhood  the  merely  physical  capacity  of  receiving  directions  and 
impressions  from  within  is  incomparably  more  ready  and  quick  than  in  later  years.  In  early 
life,  every  single  distinct  efifbrt  in  the  use  of  any  bodily  organ  seems  to  initiate  a  definite  physi- 
cal predisposition  toward  a  permanent  physical  effect,  either  in  the  force  or  du%ction  of  the 
nervous  stimulus,  or  in  a  new  combination  of  muscles,  or  the  fixing  some  form  or  attitude.  A 
few  repetitions,  a  brief  perseverance,  and  the  body  is  permanently  moulded  or  fixed  to  tliife 
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special  serrioe  of  the  soul,  in  some  new  aptitude  or  habit  Hence  it  is  that  the  bodily  habits 
acquired  in  early  life  are  so  readily  contracted  and  so  inveterately  retained.  But  whethei 
the  law  acts  with  greater  or  less  efficiency  at  an  early  or  later  period,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Certain  mnsdes  of  the  hand  act  together  under  some  casual  or  intended  impulse,  and  a 
character  is  given  to  the  handwriting.  Certain  other  combinations  give  a  distinct  individuality 
to  the  gait,  the  pose  of  the  head,  and  the  bearing  of  the  man.  New  powers  of  expression  are 
gained  by  the  vocal  organs  for  the  purposes  of  elocution  and' music.  Peculiar  habits  of  speak- 
ing and  of  singing  are  assumed.  The  face  becomes  capable  of  expressing  an  additional  num- 
ber and  variety  of  shades  and  moods  of  feeling.  The  exercise  of  severe  and  concentrated 
thought  forms  the  features  to  a  peculiar  expression.  Care  and  suffering  write  lines  upon  tlie 
brow.  Noble  and  generous  emotions,  cherished  and  manifested,  fix  a  spiritual  impress  upon  the 
lace.  The  indulgence  of  sensual  and  vicious  passions  form  the  muscles  to  a  debased  and  ani- 
malized  expression.  Thus  the  body  becomes  spiritualized  by  the  soul,  which  employs  it  in 
noble  uses,  or  becomes  literally  imbruted  by  being  degraded  to  the  service  of  cunning,  of 
indolence,  and  of  shame. 

These  many  and  various  examples  of  the  acquired  percep- 
g™5Jj7^  "^^    tions  have  been  adduced  from  all  the  senses  in  order  to  prove 

conclusively  that  we  use  these  perceptions  constantly,  with- 
out reflection,  and  usually  without  being  aware  that  the  process  is  mediate 
and  indirect.  They  show,  moreover,  that  the  fact  that  the  process  is  per- 
formed unconsciously  does  not  prove  in  the  least  that  the  intellect  does 
not  perform  a  process.  The  ease,  rapidity,  and  apparent  directness  of  the 
movements  of  the  mind  are  no  valid  proofs  against  the  position  that  the 
mind,  in  all  these  cases,  uses  one  perception  as  a  sign  of  another.  Nor  do 
they  hold  at  all,  when  urged  against  the  more  obscure  and  unremembered 
processes  by  which  the  infant  makes  its  subtle  acquisitions,  forming  those 
deft  and  dexterous  habits  which  give  it  more  than  half  its  individuality, 
and  weaving  those  associations  which  become  more  than  a  second  nature. 

S  146.   What  are  called  the  errors  of  the  senses  lie  wholly 

rhe     errors    of*'.,.,  ,  -,  ..'^  .  . 

the  senses  ex-  withm  the  Sphere  of  the  acquired  perceptions.  A  person 
**        '  needs  only  to  fall  into  a  few  of  these  mistakes  to  be  con- 

vinced that  they  are  mistakes  of  judgment  only,  and  that,  whether  he 
errs  or  judges  correctly,  the  process  is  a  process  of  judgment  or  induction. 
When  a  man  sees,  as  he  says,  a  bent  stick  in  the  water,  he  judges  that  it 
is  bent  by  what  he  sees ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  judges  by  what  he  sees, 
that,  if  the  stick  is  handled  or  otherwise  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  crooked.  And  y«t  he  seems  to  perceive  by  the  eye 
that  it  is  bent.  So,  when  he  looks  into  a  kaleidoscope,  and  sees  scores  of 
brilliant  objects  arranged  in  symmetrical  groups,  he  perceives  them  all  by 
the  eye,  and  can  count  their  number,  and  does  not  doubt  that  he  can  grasp 
them  all  by  the  hand.  It  is  common  in  such  cases  for  a  person  to  say  that 
his  senses  deceive  him.  But  the  senses  are  not  treacherous ;  they  cannot 
deceive.  It  is  the  man  who  is  deceived  in  the  judgments  which  he  pro- 
nounces, on  the  evidence  which  the  senses  furnish.  He  is  simply  hasty 
and  premature  in  judging  by  the  eye.  He  rashly  connects,  with  what  he 
sees  by  the  eye,  something  which  he  believes  with  his  mind.    The  bent 
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Stick  is  perceived  when  oat  of  the  water  just  as  is  a  bent  stick  in  the  water; 
in  either  case  a  judgment  is  pronounced — in  the  one  case  a  judgment 
which  is  right,  in  the  other  a  judgment  which  is  wrong. 

The  muscular  sensations  of  the  fingers  are  also  disturbed.  We  cross 
the  fingers,  and  at  the  points  of  each  a  single  pea  is  felt  as  two.  The  rear 
son  is  that  the  convex  surfaces,  which  as  they  are  usually  touched  are  inter- 
preted as  looking  inward  forming  a  single  sphere,  seem  to  look  outward, 
and  by  the  imagination  are  interpreted  as  requiring  two,  to  complete  them. 

We  commit  omilar  errors  in  aU  oar  acquired  perceptions.  We  judge  wrongly  of  the 
origin,  the  place,  and  the  distance  of  smells  and  sounds,  when  the  ordinary  criteria  are  not 
present,  or  some  extraordinary  circomstance  is  not  noticed.  So  we  make  many  hasty  infer- 
ences in  respect  to  the  size,  distance,  and  form  of  visible  objects,  either  from  the  careless  use 
of  the  senses  themselves,  which  leads  us  to  overlook  some  peculiarity  of  the  object  directly^ 
perceived,  or  from  the  limitations  of  our  previous  experience,  which  have  failed  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  some  novel  element,  as  the  water  which  refracts  the  light,  or  the  kaleidoscope 
which  reflects  and  multiplies  it  into  l^right  and  symmetrical  forms. 

„  ,._.      This  class  of  the  so-called  errors  and  deceptions  of  the  senses 

How        distin-  * 

guiBhed  from  ought  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  another,  which  is 
caused  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sensations  them- 
selves. Some  men,  for  example,  are  color-blind — i.  e.,  they  see  all  objects 
in  one  uniform,  dingy  hue,  instead  of  under  the  bright  and  diversified 
colors  which  are  granted  to  the  majority  of  men.  Some  men,  through  a 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  see  every  object  tinged  with  yellow.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  man  is  afiiicted  with  double  vision— seeing 
two  objects  in  cases  where  other  men  see  but  one.  Others  eee  spectra,  or 
visible  images,  having  no  tangible  reality,  and  no  reality  at  all  except  to 
the  individual  who  beholds  them.  Others  hear  sounds,  as  of  ringing  m 
the  ears,  when  there  is  no  sonorous  body,  and  no  vibration  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. All  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  deceptions  of  the  senses,  for  the 
objects  perceived  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  product  of  the  physical 
conditions  that  are  present ;  these  conditions  being  the  physical  excitants, 
or  stimuli  and  the  sensorium  excited,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
whether  normal  or  abnormal. 

Phenomena  of  this  sort  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  sensational  element  in  the  original 
perceptions.  As  the  so-called  errors  in  the  acquired  perceptions  call  our  attention  to  the  real 
nature  of  these  perceptions,  proving  them  in  all  cases  to  be  judgments  by  signs  or  evidence, 
so  do  these  abnormal  or  irregular  phenomena  of  the  direct  or  original  perceptions  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question,  that  the  sensational  element  is  a  joint  product  of  the  physical  agent, 
the  so-called  object,  and  the  sensorium,  or  anunated  organism ;  that  there  is  no  sound  without 
an  ear,  no  sight  without  the  eye,  no  touch  without  the  hand,  and  that'  what  is  heard,  seen,  and 
touched,  depends  on  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  as  truly  as  upon  the  object.  If  we  revert 
to  our  original  definition  of  knowledge  as  the  apprehension  of  objects  by  their  relations,  we 
should  say  that  the  object-matter,  the  sensational  element  in  the  original  sense-perceptions, 
may  change  according  as  its  conditions  are  altered,  but  that  the  relations  discerned  by  the  per- 
ceptional act  are  always  the  same,  the  act  itself  being  inconceivable  and  impossible  without 
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Ihem.  So  far  as  the  Bpeculative  question  of  the  veracity  and  trustworthiness  of  our  power 
of  knowledge  is  concerned,  and  the  speculatiTo-practical  question  of  the  grounds  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  both  these  are  to  be  settled  by  the  general  principles 
which  are  fundamental  to  all  the  Inductive  processes.  These  principles  will  be  considered  in 
their  appropriate  place. 

The  squired  §  1^^'  ^he  acquifed  perceptions  differ  from  the  original  as 
Sct^?f  **imow"  ^1^  or  forms  of  knowledge.  Acts  of  original  perception 
^ee-  are  acts  of  direct  or  immediate  knowledge.    In  such  acts 

the  objects  are  present  to  the  intellect^  and  the  intellect  knows  directly 
that  thej  are»  and  that  they  hold  their  appropriate  relations.  Acts  of  ac- 
quired perception  are  acts  of  mediate  knowledge.  In  such  acts  it  is  by 
tbe  medium  or  through  the  aid  of  another  act  of  original  perception,  that 
the  object  is  reached  which  is  perceiyed  by  the  act  in  question.  Thus, 
when  I  know  the  occasion  of  an  odor,  the  size  or  distance  of  an  object 
seen,  etc.,  etc.,  I  use  a  direct  or  immediate  perception  as  the  medium 
through  which  I  reach  what  I  believe  or  know. 

Again:  an  act  of  acquired  perception  requires  for  its  fulfilment  the 
representatiye  power,  in  the  foim  of  fancy  or  memory.  When  the  mind, 
on  occasion  of  a  direct  perception,  supplies  that  which  it  does  not  directiy 
feel,  or  see,  or  measure,  it  must  bring  its  object  forth  from  what  it  has 
formerly  ezperienced,  either  in  the  precise  form  of  a  previous  perception, 
or  of  one  that  is  similar  or  analogous.  But  the  original  perception  appre- 
hends its  object  directly. 

Again:  if  the  act  of  acquired  perception  tests  upon  the  representing 
power  or  agency,  it  must  involve  the  action  of  the  associative  power.  At 
the  experience  of  one  odor,  we  think  of  a  lily ;  at  the  experience  of  an- 
other, of  the  tuberose.  At  the  sight  of  a  distant  moving  object,  no  larger 
than  a  speck,  we  think  of  a  man  or  a  horse.  What  brings  the  form  of  a 
rose  or  a  tuberose,  the  picture  of  a  man  or  a  horse,  before  my  mind's  eye 
on  the  occasion  of  these  direct  perceptions?  We  must  anticipate  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  representative  power,  in  order  to 
answer — ^The  laws  of  association  (§  238). 

§  148.  Every  act  of  acquired  perception  is  an  act  of  induc- 
SSSimT^^*""  tion.  The  mind  does  more  than  represent  some  picture  or 
remembrance  out  of  the  stores  of  its  past  experience ;  it 
believes  there  is  a  real  object  corresponding  to  this  picture.  In  so  doing, 
it  performs  a  process  of  iuduction.  It  judges,  by  the  signs  or  indications 
which  the  original  perceptions  furnish,  that  there  are  existing  objects 
which  the  other  senses  would  find  to  exist  should  they  make  the  trial. 
The  process  by  which  this  belief  is  attained  is  variously  named  inferencey 
induction^  judgment^  interpretation^  etc.  It  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it 
knows  by  media  or  signs,  and  that  it  assumes  that  these  signs  always  indi- 
cate the  same  accompaniments,  and  that  the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature 
are  uniform  in  respect  to  the  connections  which  are  indicated  (§  468). 
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It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  processes  employed  in  the  acquired  perceptions  are 
processes  of  induction.  Induction  is  usually  conceived  and  described  as  a  process  which  is 
appropriated  to  philosophical  discovery,  which  requires  wide  generalization  and  profound 
reflection,  and  issues  only  in  comprehensive  principles  and  laws.  A  little  reflection  will  satisfy 
any  one,  however,  that  the  act  of  mind  is  the  same  with  that  performed  in  every  one  of  the 
acquired  perceptions.  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  induction  is  not  in  the  process, 
but  in  the  materials  upon  and  with  which  the  mind  performs  them.  But  the  acts,  the  funda- 
mental assumptions,  and  the  liability  to  error  in  both,  are  essentially  the  same. 

But  it  cannot  be  posable,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  perceptions  which  the 
gearons  why  in-  infant  SO  rapidly  acquires,  and  which  the  most  ignorant  and  unreflecting  so 
these  induetaoiui    skilfully  apply,  are  in  their  nature  similar  to  those  profound  and  daring  acts 

by  which  the  astronomer  scales  the  heavens,  and  the  naturalist  penetrates  and 
resolves  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  difficulties  and  objections  which  are  expressed  in 
this  language  can  be  most  effectually  set  aside,  if  we  notice  the  differences  in  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  acts  performed  by  the  infant  and  the  philosopher. 

1.  We  notice  that  the  infant  employs  its  perceptions  upon  a  very  limited  number  of 
objects.  The  sensations  which  its  own  body  gives  are  not  very  numerous,  whether  they  be 
muscular  or  external.  Certainly  those  to  which  the  attention  is  at  first  directed  are  but  few, 
and  these  are  vaguely  and  rudely  perceived,  and  as  vaguely  recalled.  It  is  not  till  the 
attention  is  disciplined  and  matured,  and  only  just  as  fast  as  this  happens,  that  it  finds  in  the 
body  within  and  the  world  without  an  infinitude  of  distinguishable  objects,  ever  presenting 
themselves  to  be  noticed  as  fast  as  the  attentive  mind  is  applied  to  observe  them. 

2.  The  few  objects  which  the  infant  mind  dlstiDguishes  are  constantly  recurring  to  view. 
The  perceptions  of  the  body  within,  and  of  the  sense-world  without,  just  as  fast  as  they  are 
perceived  and  mastered,  and  become  distinct  objects,  return  constantly  to  the  view.  Almost 
every  hour  brings  back  to  the  infant  the  whole  world  of  its  known  objects — ^ihe  whole  of  the 
universe,  so  far  as  explored  by  itself.  All  the  acts  which  it  has  occasion  to  perform,  involving 
special  subjective  or  muscular  sensations,  will  return  again  and  again,  perhaps  a  thousand  times 
a  day,  filling  up  the  whole  horizon  of  its  active  exertions',  ever  recurring  till  some  acquisition 
is  made  or  some  feat  is  successfully  performed. 

5.  All  the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  with  which  tlic  infant  has  to  do— in  other  words, 
all  its  sense-perceptions — have  an  immediate  relation  to  its  appetites  and  desires.  To  saj 
nothing  of  the  inextinguishable  and  unsated  curiosity  which  stimulates  the  attention,  and  puts 
the  soul  upon  every  experiment  which  it  is  capable  of  performing,  most  of  the  objects  which 
the  infant  observes  are  those  which  appeal  directly  to  some  present  gratification.  The  child 
desires  to  walk,  to  reach,  to  stand,  and  its  whole  soul  is  ab.sorbed  in  the  effort  to  perfonn  these 
feats.  So,  too,  when  it  sees  an  object,  that,  as  a  visible  percept,  attracts  the  eye ;  if  it  handles 
it  as  well,  and  grasps  or  tries  to  hold  it,  the  satisfaction  to  the  eye  is  coupled  with  the  gratifica- 
tion to  the  hand,  and  every  muscular  movement  that  disappoints  or  gives  success  is  likely  to 
be  noticed  by  reason  of  its  near  relation  to  its  wants  and  longings.  In  one  word,  the  in&nft 
acquires  the  most  of  its  secondary  perceptions  as  a  means  to  some  presang  dedre  or  mgent 
necessity,  which  is  fitted  to  arouse  and  fix  the  attention. 

4.  When  any  experiment  has  been  successfully  made  in  the  way  of  connecting  the  known 
and  the  untried,  the  gratification  at  success  will  stimulate  to  repetition :  and  this  again  holds 
the  attention  to  every  element  and  step  in  the  process,  till  the  whole  is  fixed  in  the  memory. 
The  infant  repeats  all  its  lessons  as  fast  as  it  learns  them,  because  it  rejoices  over  its  acqui- 
sitions. 

6.  The  associating  power  unites  what  observation  taotices.  So  few  are  the  combinations 
which  it  has  made  as  yet,  and  so  closely  were  they  connected  by  the  original  act  which  first 
bound  them  together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought  of  without  its  companion. 
Not  only,  then,  are  the  objects  with  which  the  infant  has  to  do,  few  in  the  comparison,  and 
therefore  constantly  before  the  mind,  but  the  associations  by  which  they  are  connected  will 
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tend  constantly  to  reproduce  themselyes.  If,  for  example,  an  infant  has  observed  that  what  ia 
a  shaded  disc  to  the  eye,  is  a  spherical  surface  to  the  hand,  the  shaded  disc  will  always  remind 
it  of  the  spherical  surface.    It  cannot  see  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other. 

6.  The  resemblances  which  the  infant  apprehends  are  few,  and  discerned  with  little  effort. 
It  might  better  be  said  that  similar  objects  are  at  first  recognized  as  the  same^  rather  than  dis- 
cerned as  similar.  Hence  the  inductions  of  the  infant  are  at  first  simple  acts  of  spontaneous 
memory,  rather  than  beliefs  founded  on  similar  instances.  The  infant,  in  observing  objects  that 
are  alike,  whether  within  or  without  its  own  body,  seems  quite  as  much  to  be  repeating  its  own 
past  experience,  as  performing  acts  and  viewing  objects  that  are  like  those  with  which  it  has 
before  been  occupied. 

In  induction  proper,  the  similarities  are  remote — not  obvious,  not  directly  discerned,  but 
indirectly  surmised ;  the  data  themselves  are  the  results  of  previous  research  and  reflection, 
instead  of  being  forced  upon  the  attention. 

'  1.  The  infant  cares  for  the  result,  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  reach  it,  slights  or  disregards  the 
means.  What  it  finds  to  be  true,  occupies  its  attention,  and  not  the  evidence  or  data  by 
which  it  finds  it.  For  example :  if  it  judges  that  an  object  is  spherical,  all  its  attention  and 
interest  are  expended  upon  the  question,  What  is  the  shape  ?  and  none  at  all  upon  whether 
it  is  by  the  shaded  disc,  or  some  other  medium,  that  its  shape  is  ascertained.  So,  too, 
if  the  question  comes  up.  What  is  that  which  I  see— is  it  a  man  or  a  child,  a  house  or  a  bam, 
a  long  slietch  of  road  or  an  upright  triangular  plane?  or.  How  fiir  off?  how  large?  etc., 
etc — the  mind  is  wholly  intent  upon  the  answers,  and  does  not  dwell  at  all  upon  the  grounds 
on  which  it  judges,  as  to  what  it  is,  or  how  large,  or  how  far  distant  It  takes,  and  acts  upon 
the  result,  without  a  thought  of  the  process  by  which  It  was  reached. 

This  habit  is  furthered  by  the  entire  inaptitude  of  the  infant  to  reflect  on  its  own  subjec- 
tive processes,  and  to  analyze  them  into  their  elements.  The  infant  is,  as  we  say,  unconscious 
of  what  it  does ;  it  does  not  reflect  on  the  steps  by  which  it  proceeds  to  a  conclusion ;  that 
of  which  it  is  the  least  aware  is  the  ground  of  its  belief  or  knowledge.  It  judges  and  rea- 
sons on  appropriate  evidence,  and  with  sufficient  grounds,  but  often  it  is  aware  only  that  it 
is  certain  that  something  is  true,  and  not  at  all  conscious  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  became 
certain.  It  exercises  its  powers  without  reflecting  upon  them,  or  knowing  that  it  performs 
a  process  at  all. 

8.  The  freshness  and  energy  of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
its  life  continually  surprise  and  astonish  us.  The  activities  of  the  intellect,  the  freshness  of 
interest,  the  energy  of  will,  the  eagerness  of  the  desires,  the  variety  of  the  experiments  upon 
itself,  upon  nature,  and  man,  are  always  occasions  of  interest  and  surprise  to  older  persons 
whose  powers  are  torpid  or  overwrought,  and  whose  curiosity  is  partially  sated. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  possibility  that  acqui- 
sitions like  these  should  be  made  in  infancy  and  early  life,  are  satisfactorily 
met  by  the  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  infant  is  constantly  making  experi- 
ments and  falling  into  errors  in  this  yery  sphere  of  induction  and  acquired 
knowledge.  It  makes  awkward  attempts  to  grasp,  to  reach,  to  stand,  and 
to  walk ;  it  misjudges  in  respect  to  the  distance,  foiin,  and  size,  and  nature 
of  objects  beyond  its  reach ;  it  is  taught  by  experience,  and  it  applies  the 
lessons  which  experience  imparts,  whether  painful  or  pleasant  It  is  never 
so  busy  as  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  life.  All  this  while  it  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  experiments  upon  the  material  world  and  its  own  bodily  powers, 
all  its  energy  being  employed  in  the  very  direction,  and  being  busied  with 
the  very  objects,  with  which  the  acquired  perceptions  are  concerned. 
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It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that,  daring  the  same  period,  it  makes 
the  sarprising  acquisition  of  language ;  always  of  the  mother-tongue,  and, 
if  circumstances  favor,  of  one  or  two  languages  more.  To  acquire  a  new 
language  so  as  to  speak  it  well,  costs  an  adult,  whose  powers  are  well-dis- 
ciplined, many  months,  if  not  years  of  labor.  With  how  much  greater 
ease,  rapidity,  and  perfection,  is  the  same  task  achieved  by  the  infant! 
Surely  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  at  an  age  as  early,  or  even  earlier,  it 
should  master  the  acquired  perceptions.  That  it  does  not  remember  the 
processes  through  which  it  has  gone,  proves  nothing  concerning  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  in  fact  gone  over.  We  do  not  remember  one  of 
the  thousand  processes  through  which  we  must  have  passed  in  learning 
to  talk.  And  yet  the  thought  or  the  want  suggests  the  word,  which 
rushes  to  the  tongue  as  if  by  instinct  or  inspiration ;  just  as  we  judge 
of  properties,-6ize,  and  distance,  without  reflecting  that  we  judge. 

§  149.  It  might  be  urged  in  objection  still  ftirther,  that  there 
the  case  of  ani-  is  uo  evidence  that  animals  acquire  any  perceptions.  On  the 
contrary,  observation  shows  decisively  that  they  perceive 
directly  the  distance,  size,  and  properties  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  The  chicken,  with  the  young  of  certain  birds,  strikes  its  beak 
with  precision  and  success  at  the  food  brought  within  its  reach,  even  be- 
fore it  is  released  from  the  shell.  The  young  of  the  partridge  and  the 
grouse  run  swiftly  through  the  stubble,  avoiding  projecting  objects  as  if 
with  practised  skill.  The  young  of  quadrupeds  run  and  leap  with  no  pre- 
vious discipline  or  training.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  confidently  urged 
that,  if  these  animals  are  taught  by  instinct  to  perceive  correctly,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  man  would  be  left  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  processes 
of  feeling  his  way  along  to  certain  belief.  Surely  Nature  would  do  as 
much  for  its  noblest  work,  as  for  the  inferior  species.  See  Adam  Smith, 
JEJasays  of  the  MctemcU  Senses ;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  JIdet.  Lec^  28 ; 
J.  K.  Abbot,  Sight  and  Touchy  c.  xi. ;  S.  Bailey,  JRevieto  of  Berkdey^s 
Theory^  c.  v.  sec.  1. 

To  this  objection  is  to  be  opposed  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the  human 
species  is  trained  to  feel  its  way  on  to  matured  and  trustworthy  acqui- 
sitions. The  reason  why,  is  obvious.  The  animal  has  not  the  capacity 
to  judge  by  signs,  to  that  extent  and  with  that  discrimination  which  would 
qualify  it  to  build  up  the  power  of  perception.  This  deficiency  is  supple- 
mented by  instinct,  about  which  we  know  but  little,  but  know  enough  to 
be  certain  that  it  effects  by  blind  and  unintelligent  impulse  what  reason 
discerns  and  performs  of  itself. 

Han  18  indeed  furnished  with  instincts,  so  fiir  as  he  needs  them,  to  impel  and  direct  bis 
movements,  before  his  intellect  is  developed,  or  with  respect  to  objects  of  which  the  intellect 
talies  no  cognizance.  Instinct  is  a  blind,  unconscious  force ;  it  is  not  knowledge.  An  instinct 
cannot  discern  color  or  hear  a  sound ;  much  less  can  it  by  the  eye  discern  extension,  or  out- 
ness, or  shape,  or  size.    These  are  discerned  by  acts  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  for  the  philoso- 
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pher  to  decide  how  mnch  of  this  knowledge  is  gained  bj  direct  and  intuitive  perception,  and 
how  much  by  judgment  That  question  can  only  be  answered  by  the  observation  of  facta 
within  the  range  of  human  experience,  and  by  analogy,  when  the  phenomena  are  removed 
from  direct  inspection,  or  have  escaped  our  memory. 

Some  facts  are  observed  in  infants  which  are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  con- 
clusions, and  to  prove  decisively  that  the  infant,  as  well  as  the  animal,  has  some  so-called 
'  instinctive  perception '  of  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  Adam  Smith  reasons :  "  A  child  that 
is  scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little  plaything  that  is  presented 
toward  it.^'  It  is  more  than  possible  that  in  infancy  the  eye  cannot  be  excited  by  a  visible 
object,  especially  if  the  object  gives  pleasure,  without  a  consentient  movement  of  the  hands, 
and  of  both  hands  and  eyes,  in  the  same  direction.  That  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  a  conspiring  movement  or  impulse  to  motion  of  two  members  of  the  body  that  perform 
many  functions  in  common,  may  be  received  as  probable,  and  believed  to  bo  true.  But  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  eye,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  discerns  distance.  All  the  move- 
ments with  both  hand  and  eye  show  that  this  is  judged  or  inferred  by  indications  or  signs. 

neaaoMwbyi^  Important  reasons  suggest  themselves,  however,  why  the 
animal!  and  of   animal  is  tauffht  and  impelled  by  instinct  to  do  at  once,  and 


with  little  exposure  to  failure,  what  man  can  only  attain  by 
slow  and  pain^l  acquisition,  and  at  the  risk  of  many  failures  and  suffer- 
ings. The  discipline  to  which  man  is  subjected  has  respect  to  his  moral 
culture  as  well  as  to  his  intellectual  perfection  and  success.  He  needs  to 
learn  patience,  caution,  foresight,  self-distrust,  and  circumspection,  as  well 
as  the  higher  virtues.  All  of  these  are  furthered  by  the  processes  through 
which  he  must  pass  in  gaining  the  acquired  perceptions.  It  is  by  the 
adaptation  of  this  discipline  to  high  moral  uses,  that  is  explained  the  law 
of  nature  by  which  man  is  bom  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless  of  all  the 
animals,  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  make  his  acquisitions  by  his  own 
sagacity,  as  fast  as  he  is  impelled  by  the  appetites,  desires,  and  affections 
which  are  evoked  from  his  at  first  undeveloped  soul. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  processes  of  the  acquired  perceptions 
are  processes  of  induction,  and  that  they  involve  the  as  yet  unconsidered 
powers  of  representation,  with  association,  and  judgment  by  signs  or  indi- 
cations. In  other  words,  in  the  veiy  act  of  perception,  usually  considered 
as  the  lowest  and  the  most  elementary  of  all  the  acts  of  the  intellect, 
there  is  required  the  agency  of  the  intuitions  and  relations  which  point  to, 
and  are  involved  in  the  very  highest  capacities  of  intelligence.  This  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  principle  enounced  at  the  outset,  that  no  faculty 
of  the  intellect  can  act  apart  from  the  rest.  We  have  found  that,  in  the 
very  lowest  of  all,  the  rudimentary  action  of  the  very  highest  must  be 
present,  in  order  that  the  act  may  be  human  and  rational. 
12 
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CHAPTER  VX 


DETSLOPMENT  AND  6B0WTH  07  SENSE-PEBCEPTION. 

Vfz  have  conmdered  what  is  essential  to  sense-perception  as  an  original  act  of  the  soul,  and 
how  it  is  that  the  soul  acquires  the  power  and  skill  to  use  one  perception  in  place  of 
another.  The  first  of  these  powers  is  an  original  endowment ;  the  second  is  a  developed 
capacity.  The  examples  of  the  deyelopment  of  this  power  which  we  have  considered  all 
occur  under  our  direct  observation.  Experience  is  a  decisive  witness  that  the  ability  to 
make  these  combinations  is  acquired  by  every  human  being,  by  processes  which  we  con 
more  or  less  distinctly  analyze.  The  exercise  of  this  power  involves  all  the  constituents 
of  induction. 

§  160.  We  propose  next  to  treat  of  the  acqaisitions  which 
and  diihcuity  of   are  made  before  we  can  observe  so  as  to  remember ;  t.  e.,  to 

the  piobiexn.  _  i  ■■    i        *  e»    ^  • 

trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sense-perceptions 
in  earliest  infancy.  We  take  our  guidance  from  what  we  have  observed 
of  those  processes  which  we  are  certain  that  we  acquire,  and,  going  back 
to  that  period  of  which  memory  brings  no  report,  we  ask,  From  what 
beginnings,  in  what  order,  and  by  what  steps  does  the  infant  mind  develop 
and  mature  the  power  of  sense-perception  of  which  it  finds  itself  in  pos- 
session, when  it  awakes  to  distinct  and  remembered  consciousness  ? 

The  problem  is  full  of  interest.  It  seems  like  a  proposal  to  revive  the 
experience  of  our  earliest  years,  to  restore,  as  it  were,  the  forgotten  past 
of  our  lives — ^the  period  when  our  curiosity  was  eager,  our  energy  un- 
abated, our  hopes  were  boundless,  and  the  universe  was  beckoning  to  us 
to  explore  and  enjoy  its  infinitude.  There  is  a  mystery  about  those 
months  and  years  which  we  would  fain  unravel,  which  tempts  and  tan- 
talizes us  because  of  its  apparent  darkness  and  obscurity.  The  difficulty 
and  apparent  insuperableness  of  the  problem  incite  and  challenge  us  to 
make  the  effort  to  follow  the  successive  acts  by  which  we  '  build  up  the 
being  which  we  are.' 

The  difiSculty  which  attends  the  effort  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible,  by  memory,  to  bring  back  a  single  fragment  of  our  infant  life. 
We  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness  and  obscurity  which  overhang  this 
entire  period  of  our  existence.  Could  we  revive  but  a  single  isolated  por- 
tion, one  sole  and  separate  act  or  state,  when  our  perceptive  power  was 
yet  rudimental,  it  would  give  us  a  clue  by  which  to  thread  our  way  back- 
ward through  this  entangled  maze,  till  we  had  reached  the  simple  ele- 
ments with  which  we  began  ;  or,  returning  upon  our  steps,  we  could  com- 
bine these  elements  in  the  order  of  their  actual  accretion  and  growth. 
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Who  can  teU  what  a  baby  thinks  7 
Who  can  follow  the  goasamer  links 

By  which  the  manilrin  feels  his  way 
Oat  from  the  shoie  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone. 

Into  the  light  of  day  7 

*  •  •  •  • 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes  7 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair  7 
*  What  of  the  cradle-roof,  that  flies 

Forward  and  backward  through  the  air  7 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  breast- 
Bare  and  bcantiful,  smooth  and  white — 

Seeking  it  ever  with  fresh  delight- 
Cup  of  his  life  and  couch  of  his  rest  7 
What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  embrace 
Presses  his  hand,  and  buries  his  face, 
Deep  whore  the  heart-throbs  sink  and  swell, 
With  a  tenderness  she  ne'er  can  tell  7  etc. 

J.  O.  HoiXAND.— Aitfer-iSrieeet. 

Theprobicmpe^  §  151.  But  the  problem,  though  difficult,  is  not  insolyable. 
imaginatioA^at  To  the  judgment  only  is  it  explicable,  but  not  to  the  imagi- 
thefaiteUect  nation.  We  can  demonstrate  what  our  infant  life  mtist  have 
been^  but  we  cannot  imagine  how  this  infant  life  rmist  have  seemed.  We 
cannot  expect  to  recall  to  the  memory  any  actual  experience  of  our  own, 
when  all  visible  objects  were  depicted  on  an  extended  plane,  without  dis- 
tance or  depth.  Nor  can  we,  by  imagination,  feign  Quch  an  experience. 
The  effort  to  do  either  must  be  fruitless.  The  new  elements  which  we 
have  incorporated  with  our  constant  habitudes  of  perception  and  knowl- 
edge we  can  never  throw  off  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  new 
growth  which  has  overgrown  the  original  germ.  We  must  not  expect,  by 
any  analysis,  to  restore  the  distinct  experience  of  our  infant  perceptions, 
any  more  than  we  can  a  second  time  make  real  and  rational  the  feelings 
of  our  infancy.  No  man  can  imagine  himself  to  be  a  child,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  in  all  things  he  must  think  and  feel  as  a  man. 

To  attempt  to  retrace  and  thus  to  reconsttnct  the  processes  of  the  earli- 
est perceptions  of  childhood,  is  not  irrational  We  have  at  our  conmiand 
the  materials  with  which  to  prosecute  our  analysis  and  to  construct  our 
synthesis.  These  are  the  known  facts  of  experience  and  observation 
within  our  conscious  experience,  the  facts  observed  of  in£mts  and  very 
young  children,  and  the  probable  conclusions  which  analogy  warrants  us 
in  deriving  from  both. 
^  ^  ^    The  facts  which  are  established  by  our  own  observation  in 

Data         and  ,  ,     ,  «    , 

grouxadsofis/er-  rcspect  to  the  grouuds  and  the  processes  of  the  perceptions 
which  we  know  to  be  acquired,  the  exposure  to  constant 
mistakes  in  these  perceptions,  and  the  invalid  plausibility  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  these  demonstrated  facts,  are  aU  pertinent, 
and  most  of  them  decisive,  when  applied  to  the  theories  which  we  form 
of  infantile  development.  We  are  justified  in  applying  to  the  unknown 
the  explanations  which  reason  forces  us  to  accept  in  respect  to  the  known. 
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Afl  that  we  obeerre  of  the  actions  of  infants  and  young  children  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  theory,  that  they  develop  the  power  of  perception  by  many  experiments  and 
many  mistakes.  Their  experiments  and  errors  can  only  be  explained  in  consistency  with  this 
view. 

The  known  methods  and  laws  of  nature  in  the  education  of  men  and  of  animals  give  the 
strongest  confirmation  to  these  conclusions.  We  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  Tiew  that,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  acquired  perceptions  by  the  theory  of -iatelligent  actiTitj, 
rather  than  by  that  of  blind  instinct,  so  far  we  are  bound  to  go.  Wh|p«  intelligent  acti?ity 
cannot  be  presumed  or  proved,  there  instinct  and  intuition  must  be  assumed. 

SyrUhem  and  eombinaiion^  however,  cannot  account  for  every  process  or  solve  every 
problem.  There  must  be  original  elements  with  which  to  begin,  or  else  there  would  be  noth- 
ing with  which  to  combine,  or  which  could  be  added  when  it  was  sought  for.  There  must  also 
be  capacities  or  powers  of  original  knowledge,  beyond  or  behind  which  we  cannot  go  in  our 
analysis ;  which  capacities,  indeed,  give  the  elements  which  we  evolve  by  analysis.  Other- 
wise the  problem  would  be — giv^n  the  power  to  know  nothing  by  original  activity,  show  how 
every  thing  can  be  known  by  the  simple  force  of  combination  or  substitution,  with  nothing 
to  combine  or  substitute. 

To  this  extreme  the  advocates  of  the  associational  psychology  are  continually  driven  in 
their  efforts  to  explain  by  a  single  law  our  knowledge  and  beliefs — our  knowledge  of  time, 
space,  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  of  the  very  principles  of  induction,  and  of  all 
necessary  truths,  even  the  very  powers  and  passions  of  the  soul.  They  would  generate  *■  insep- 
arable associations ;  *  but  from  tchai,  they  do  not  so  satisfactorily  show  (§  48). 

Theinteiiectaad  §  ^^^*  Th®^®  things  being  premised,  we  observe :  The  first 
Sraw-pCTw'tion  <5ondition  in  which  the  soul  may  be  supposed  to  exist  before 
*>«fl^»»-  the  beginnings  of  conscious  activity  is  nearly  allied  to  that 

of  sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams,  or  of  extreme  &intness,  in  which  the 
most  indistinct  and  feeblest  sensations  possible  are  experienced,  without 
distinct  perception.  "  In  ScTdafes  Armen  toird  das  Kind  zur  WeU  gebo- 
ren.^^  (A.  Helfferich.)  These  states  approach  most  nearly  to  what  we 
may  suppose  to  be  the  elementary  condition  of  the  soul,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  we  carry  into  the  sleep  and  Mntness  of  adult  years 
some  dim  and  disturbing  images  from  our  waking  consciouRness.  The 
undeveloped  condition  of  man  is  not  chaotic  in  the  sense  of  being  con- 
fused, disturbed,  or  bewildered ;  it  is  rather  in  that  vague  and  low  con- 
dition of  sense-perception  which  comes  from  the  activity  of  those  mus- 
cular and  vital  sensations  which  belong  to  the  processes  of  the  animal  life. 
These  sensations,  when  closely  attended  to  in  later  knowledge,  are  at  hest 
but  vaguely  and  indefinitely  conceived ;  and  when  they  fill  up  the  whole 
world  of  our  conscious  life,  they  must  be  obscure  indeed,  l^e  activities 
to  which  these  sensations  excite  are  the  result  of  the  reflex  actions  of 
the  nervous  organism,  and  of  those  vital  and  animal  instincts  which  are 
as  blind  and  unintelligent. 

The  beginningt  ^^^"^  ^^^  Condition  the  soul  is  aroused  when  it  begins  to 
mwit  3*Itto5l  attend  either  to  its  sensationid  condition,  or  to  the  responsive 
tiott.  perceptional  act.    The  soul  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  sen- 

sations even,  till  it  is  conscious  of  some  sharp  or  positive  experience  of 
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pain  or  pleasure.  Much  less  can  it  be  said  to  perceive,  till  its  attention  is 
aroused,  repeated,  and  fixed  upon  some  single  sensible  percept 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  attention,  in  either  of  these  directioD9,  is  developed  at  a 
Angle  bound,  or  that  its  energy  is  attained  by  one  spasm  of  effort ;  nor  that  the  soul  maintains 
itself  always  in  the  attent  condition  which  it  at  first  ocaaonally  attains.  All  analogies  from 
the  states  of  our  mature  experience  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  now  rises  into  a  me- 
mentos fixed  attention,  and  then  sinks  again  to  blank  inanition.  Again,  it  is  roused  a  second 
time  by  some  earnest  and  intruding  solicitation,  attends  for  an  instant,  and  relapses  a  second 
time  into  the  merely  instinctive  life. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  attention  can  only  be  aroused  or  occupied  by  a 
single  sense  at  once,  or  that,  consequently,  it  is  by  successive  energizings  of  each  sense  and 
each  object  taken  one  by  one,  that  the  several  powers  of  sense-perception  are  distinctly  devel- 
oped and  matured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  mora  rational  to  believe  that  contrast  stimu- 
lates attention,  and  that  attention  is  truly  and  eminently  discrimination,  holding  the  mind  to 
one  object  as  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  another,  and  sending  it  back  to  the  second  object 
from  which  it  was  distinguished,  by  reaction  from  the  very  effort  with  which  it  gave  itself  to 
the  first. 

This  view  of  attention  is  conformed  entirely  to  the  law  of  its  movements  within  our  expe- 
rience, and  it  makes  it  much  easier  to  comprehend  how  the  several  senses  may  be  developed 
together,  and  how  the  objects  appropriate  to  each  may  readily  blend  into  one. 

uiucaLir  and  ^  ^^^'  '^^^  scnse-pcrceptions  which  are  first  developed  are 
jj^^ws^ioM    doubtless  the  muscular  and  vital.    If,  however,  we  perceive 

only  so  far  as  we  attend,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  we 
ought  to  call  them  sense-perceptions  till  they  are  connected  with  those  per- 
ceptions which  are  more  positive  and  objective,  as  the  perceptions  of  sight 
and  touch,  by  connection  with  which  they  render  their  most  important  ser- 
vice as  perceptions. 

We  should  expect,  for  certain  reasons,  that  the  three  senses 
^SeiL  *******    ^^  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  would  spring  into  activity  next 

in  order,  as  being  nearest  akin  to  the  first  and  as  requiring 
a  less  persistent  and  a  less  intellectual  effort.  Observation  does  not, 
however,  confirm  these  anticipations.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  used,  in 
some  feeble  degree,  a  few  days  after  birth,  scarcely  in  such  a  manner  or 
degree  as  to  be  called  attentive  or  discriminating.  The  sense  of  taste  is 
still  later.  At  first,  the  infant  swallows  medicine  as  readily  as  milk.  It 
is  not  till  some  four  weeks  have  elapsed  that  it  distinguishes  the  one 
from  the  other.  Later  still  is  exercised  the  sense  of  smell.  JSussmaul 
says  taste  and  smell  are  active  from  the  first.  Hearing  only  is  feebly 
developed.    Hearing  remains  the  longest,  as  death  comes  on. 

These  facts,  funushed  by  observation,  when  regarded  from  another  point  of  view  seem 
less  surprising.  These  sense-perceptions  of  themselves  are  of  little  service.  They  can  be 
applied  to  no  use,  either  of  science  or  curiosity,  till  they  are  connected  with  the  objects  which 
excite  them,  and  indicate  some  property  or  relation.  It  is  consistent  with  the  economy 
of  nature  that  they  should  not  be  called  into  action  till  the  time  of  their  useful  activity  has 
2ome.    Till  then,  the  capacity  for  their  exercise  is  simply  dormant  and  undeveloped.    (Cf. 
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Loebiscb,  Die  Seele  de$  Kindet  in  Viren  Entwiektlungen^  2  Aufl.,  Wien,  1864 ;  also  Eussmaul, 
UnUrntchunffen  uber  daa  Seelenleben  de$  neuffeborenen  Mmsehen^  Leipzig,  1859.) 

_  ,  ^     8  154.   It  is  fcith  the  eve  and  the  hand  that  the  soul  begins 

The  eye  and  the  .  ,  ° 

aand :  which  fixedly  to  attend,  and,  of  course,  effectively  to  perceive.  But 
with  which  does  it  first  begin— with  the  eye,  or  with  the 
hand  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer.  Perhaps  it  were  safer  and  more  exact 
to  say  that  it  begins  with  neither  alone,  but  with  both — e.  e.,  each  aids  the 
other,  till,  by  the  help  of  both  combined,  the  mind  reaches  the  distinct 
perception  of  external  and  spatial  objects. 

We  begin  with  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  touch  as  the  sense  of 
which  no  human  being  can  possibly  be  deprived.  Whatever  may  be  true 
of  the  eye,  we  are  certain  that  intelligent  perception  by  touch  must  he 
acquired  very  early. 

To  the  blind,  these  perceptions  must  always  take  the  place  of  the  perceptions  of  sight 
To  the  blind,  they  must  give  the  perceptions  of  the  world  of  matter  as  separate  from  and 
external  to  the  animated  body,  as  also  the  various  relations  of  extension  and  space.  If  it  be 
supposed  that  touch  is  normally  developed  before  sight  begins  to  be  matured,  then  every 
human  being  must  learn  to  perceive  for  a  while  as  though  he  were  blind.  He  must  learn  to 
combine  the  acquired  perceptions,  as  a  blind  man  always  does.  When  sight  awakes,  it  is  sim- 
ply to  aid  and  fiudlitate  the  process,  by  giving  it  greater  rapidity  and  precision. 

We  begin,  then,  with  toucK  Our  problem  is,  to  show  how, 
Seha^  ^**^  ^y  touch,  wc  acquire  the  perception  of  extension  and  of  out- 
ness or  externality — by  which  we  mean  separableness  from 
the  body ;  or  the  not-body.  We  have  before  assumed  that,  by  original 
perception,  we  do  through  each  of  the  senses  distinguish  the  body  from 
the  spirit,  and  also  Imow  the  sense-percept  itself  as  spatial.  These  rela- 
tions being  given  to  touch  as  an  original  power,  it  remains  for  us  to  ask 
how  we  learn  by  touch  to  separate  the  not-body  from  the  body,  and  how 
we  learn  the  relations  of  this  not-body  to  space.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  what  we  know  by  original  perception  is  that  non-€^o,  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  sentient  ego^  or  the  ego  which  animates  the  senso- 
rium.  We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the  process  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  non-ego  as  the  not^ody^  is  attained. 

.     §  166.  First :  We  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  not-body  by 

Extra-orK«nio     **  ..  ,  _  _°  .  ,«. 

n(m-4^;  how  contrastmg  the  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions.  The  mns- 
^^^^'^^  '  cular  and  tactual  perceptions  we  suppose  to  be  familiarly 

known.  By  means  of  the  distinguished  muscular  sensations  we  perceive 
the  interior  of  the  body  which  the  spirit  inhabits  and  controls.  We 
know  its  interior  parts  through  the  vague  but  real  sensations  which  are 
experienced  in  the  use  of  the  various  muscles  and  the  action  of  the  sev- 
eral vital  organs.  But  as  yet  we  know  no  exterior  world.  Even  when 
we  touch  what  are  afterwards  discovered  to  be  material  objects,  we  have 
only  the  tactual  perceptions  which  ensue  on  the  application  of  the  skin  to 
whatever  the  object  may  be.    When  the  infant  lays  its  hand  on  a  flat  and 
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smooth  surface,  it  perceives  a  portion  of  its  own  body  in  a  given  state  of 
activity.  If  the  surface  is  triangular,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  sur- 
face is  similarly  excited,  and  so  on.  As  the  muscular  sensations  give  us 
the  knowledge  of  the  interior  space  that  the  sensorium  occupies,  so  the 
tactual  sensations  give  the  knowledge  of  its  bounding  or  limiting  enclo- 
8xu-e.  We  discover  this  limit  by  impinging  it  in  every  part  upon  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  thus  exciting  it  to  sentient  activity.  In  the  warm 
surroundings  of  a  bath,  or  the  bed,  or  a  heated  apartment,  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  defined  by  a  gentle  glow.  If  the  temperature  is  cool,  the 
same  surface  is  made  known  to  the  soul  by  a  rough  and  comfortless  chill, 
that  creeps  over  and  pinches  the  sensitive  wrapping. 
Cambination  of  Sccoud :  The  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions  being  famil- 
Sctaai"pero^  iarly  known  and  sharply  distinguished,  with  the  spatial  rela- 
*»®»^  tion  of  the  interior  of  the  body  which  they  involve,  the 

experimenter  begins  to  combine  the  two  in  novel  applications.  One  hand 
is  placed  on  another,  or  on  the  arm,  or  on  the  face,  or  any  part  of  the 
body.  A  new  perception  is  the  consequence;  the  muscular  sensations 
beneath  the  surface  touching  and  the  surface  touched  are  the  same  as 
before.  Each  touching  surface,  taken  apart,  is  affected  as  before  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  material  object ;  but  in  each  touching  surface 
there  is  added  the  perception  of  touching  and  of  being  touched. 

The  sense-perception  which  is  experienced  on  touching  a  table  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  given  when  one^s  ann  or  band  is  touched.  This  perception  is  more  or  less 
TIT  id  and  acute  as  greater  or  less  pressure  is  applied.  By  noticing  this  distinction,  the  soul 
takes  its  first  lesson  in  learning  to  distinguish  its  own  body  fh)m  that  which  is  not  its  own 
body.  It  places  its  first  uncertain  step  upon  the  frail  and  swaying  bridge  that  spans  the  gulf 
which  divides  the  material  universe  into  two  portions — the  animated  body,  and  that  which  is 
beyond.  Its  own  body  is  known  by  the  positive  experience  of  muscular  sensations  which  it 
gives,  limited  by  tactual  sensations  at  its  periphery.  Moreover,  when  it  is  touched  by  the 
hand,  a  special  form  of  tactual  sensation  is  experienced.  The  absence  of  these  muscular 
sense-perceptions,  when  touched,  distinguish  a  certain  class  of  objects  as  diverse  from  all  those 
which  have  them.  This  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  extra-corporeal  objects.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, enough  that  objects  are  distinguished  as  extraroorporeal.  They  must  be  also  known  as 
diverse  in  space — i.  e.,  they  must  be  known  as  extended,  and  thereby  involving  a  space  which 
13  beyond  or  without  the  body.    This  suggests  the  third  acquisition. 

.  Objects  corporeal  and  extra-corporeal  can  be  grasped  by  the 
of  the  oxtia-or-  hand,  and  in  this  way  can  be  known  as  occupying  space, 
^reii.  ^^  When  a  blind  man  grasps  his  own  arm  or  wrist,  he  knows 
certain  muscular  sensations  as  extended  through  and  posited  in  the  space 
within  the  opposite  surfaces  that  he  touches.  If  his  wrist  is  withdrawn 
from  the  enclosing  grasp,  and  an  extrarcorporeal  object  is  inserted  in  its 
place,  the  adjustments  of  the  grasping  hand  are  the  same  as  before,  the 
dim  knowledge  of  the  space  which  these  adjustments  inyolve  is  also  the 
same.  All  is  the  same,  only  Ihere  is  no  direct  perception  by  the  sensa- 
tions located  within  the  wrist    The  stick  is  felt  by  tactual  perception  in 
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all  its  directions  of  surface.  So  far  as  any  knowledge  of  snrface  by  con- 
tact is  concerned,  it  is  in  both  cases  tbe  same.  The  wrist  is  known  by 
direct  perception  as  space-filling.  The  enclosing  hand  is  a  measure  of  the 
space  enclosed.  The  same  enclosing  or  grasping  hand  measures  the  sur- 
face of  another  body,  but  this  body  yields  no  muscular  percepts  involviDg 
extension.  It  occupies,  however,  precisely  the  space  which  the  other 
filled.  It  is  known,  therefore,  as  space-filling,  and  as  filling  other  space 
than  that  of  the  body.  The  mind  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  extra- 
corporeal objects  as  extended  in  space,  and  it  has  made  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  touch  alone. 

In  this  way  is  it  possible  for  the  mind,  by  touch  alone,  to  reach  the  extracorporeal  world, 
and  to  know  that  all  its  objects,  like  the  body  with  which  it  is  directly  connected,  occupy 
space.  By  the  motion  of  its  own  limbs,  known  and  judged  by  muscular  sensations,  it  soon 
learns  direction  in  space.  By  the  comparison  of  its  direct  experience  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  as  revealed  by  muscular  perceptions,  and  of  the  exterior  as  revealed  by  the  tactual,  it 
learns  the  difference  between  the  outside  and  inside  of  its  own  body,  and  of  any  material 
object.  By  the  repeated  application  of  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  as  a  measuring 
unit,  it  learns  size.  After  it  has  learned  what  a  single  step  signifies,  by  repeating  the  number 
of  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  reach  an  object  that  is  remote,  it  learns  distance.  By  study- 
ing closely  the  other  indications  which  touch  reveals,  it  masters  all  the  variety  of  knowledge 
of  material  things  which  the  combinations  of  touch  can  reveal.  The  processes  of  the  blind 
are  slowly  and  punfully  performed,  but  they  are  shut  up  to  make  the  most  of  them  by  the 
necessities  of  their  condition. 

These  processes  are  all  acquired,  and  that  which  is  acquired  in  them  all  is  the  single 
power  to  use  one  percept  as  the  sign  of  another,  or  of  some  relation  which  is  indicated  by  the 
percept  as  its  invariable  attendant— 0.  ^.,  outness,  extension,  direction,  distance,  size,  and  the 
like. 

The  theory  of  Beofie-perceptfen,  taught  fai  this  volume,  oolneldet  with  the  theories  of 
Hamilton's  the-  John  M filler  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  so  fkr  aa  they  agree,  via.,  that  we  have  a  direct 
oeoti^n  *of  ^e  °'  iutnitlve  perception  of  the  extended  organism,  and  an  indirect  or  acquired  peroeptioii 
extra-organkx        <>f  extra-orgonio  matter.     MQller  explains  the  la«t  process,  substantially  as  we  havo 

done,  though  with  less  detail.  Hamilton  explains  it  thus :  "The  existenoe  of  an  extra- 
organlo  world  is  apprehended  *  *  *  in  the  oonsclousness  that  our  loeomotive  energy  is  resisted,  and  not 
resisted  by  anght  In  onr  organism  ibtelf.  For  in  tho  oonsdoasness  of  being  thus  resisted  Is  involved  as  a 
correlative,  the  oonsdousncss  of  a  resisting  something."  Appendix  to  W<iirk»  t^fRtidt  Ifote  D*,  S8;  ef.  M^ 
28,  S4, 25,  28 ;  ol  864,  Note  D. 

This  explanation  of  the  process  supposes  the  application  of  the  relation  of  causation.  For  it  repre- 
sents the  locomotive  energy  as  a  causative  energy  which,  unresisted,  would  produce  certain  effects,  which 
effects  are  overborne  or  set  aside  by  an  agent  which  !s  known  to  be  not  the  ego  or  the  oiganiam  with  which 
the  ego  is  connected.  From  the  presence  of  this  new  and  strange  effect,  the  existence  of  an  extra-organic 
agent  is  inferred.  The  theory  is  In  principle  the  same  with  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  (|  ISO),  with  this  difference,  that  Brown  supi^Toees  the  cause  and  its  activities  to  be  both 
spiritual  and  non- extended,  while  Hamilton  supposes  the  locomotive  energy  io  be  known  directly  aa 
extended.  The  validity  of  the  inference  supposed  to  be  derived,  depends  on  the  pereeption  of  a  difGsring 
event  in  each  of  the  two  cases,  and  on  the  apprehension  of  each  as  an  effect  requiring  a  cause  for  its 
explanation.  The  first  of  these  will  not  be  denied.  The  second  is  not  so  obvious  and  certain.  To  this  in 
essential  that  the  locomotive  energy  as  a  causal  energy  should  be  regarded  as  capable  of  an  effect,  and  tbi« 
effect  must  be  known  as  intra-organic.  If  the  locomotive  energy  is  connected  with  this  effbct  as  its  cause, 
it  must  be  by  the  design  to  produce  this  effect,  which  designed  effect  is  not  reached.  This  would  require  a 
higher  development  of  the  reflective  oonsclousness,  than  can  be  supposed  at  the  early  period  when  tho 
intknt  apprehends  the  extra-organic,  or  the  non-t^.  It  seems  more  rational  to  account  for  it  as  wo  haTO 
done,  by  the  presence  and  absence  of  certain  tactual  and  muscular  sense-perceptions.  When  the  reflective 
consciousness  has  been  developed  and  the  relation  of  caosation  is  fiimiliarly  handled  by  the  mind,  this 
process  would  confirm  and  make  definite  our  belief  of  extra-organic  beings  and  agents. 
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A  more  aexioos  diffionlty  is  inTolved  in  Hamilton's  tbeory— the  8iune»  indeed,  vhioh  in  another  way  is 
Jktal  to  that  of  Brown  (c£  f  131),  yis.,  it  seems  not  to  explain  how  in  the  necessity  of  finding  for  this  effect 
an  eztra-oiganio  eauso,  this  "  coirelatiTe"  '*  resisting  something"  must  be  shown  to  be  also  extended.  The 
agent,  the  ego^  aa  a  percipient  and  aotor  is  not  extended,  why  may  not  the  extra-organio  agent  and  nori-cye 
be  non-extended,  or  why  mnst  it  be  extended?  How  is  it  shown  to  be  correlative  so  far  as  to  be  extended^ 
except  it  is  taken  to  be  the  analogon  of  the  extended  organism,  i.  e.,  like  it  in  being  spatial  in  many 
peroepU,  etc.,  etc.,  but  unlike  it  ip.  certain  other  sense-percepts,  as  we  have  explained. 

With  the  eye  §  ^^^"  ^^9  ^^^'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  Opened,  after  all  the  acquisitions 
^^«r  problem   ^y^  been  made  which  are  possible  to  touch,  and  another 

duty  would  be  imposed,  viz.,  the  duty  of  connecting  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  eye  with  those  appropriate  to  the  hand.  This  duty  is,  in 
fact,  performed  by  every  person  bom  blind,  to  whom  sight  is  given  in 
later  years.  In  the  developments  of  infancy,  the  eye  performs  a  service 
similar  to  that  which  it  renders  in  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  blind  in 
mature  life ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  eye  does  not  wait  to  furnish  its 
aid  till  the  hand  has  done  all  that  it  can  possibly  accomplish  without  it. 
When  the  eye  and  the  hand  are  developed  together,  by  their  mutual  aid 
they  greatly  shorten  the  processes  of  acquisition,  and  of  making  the 
results  more  sure.  What  each  can  do  apart,  we  have  already  confiidered. 
It  is  fair  to  iufer  that  in  the  processes  by  which  infancy  makes  its  acqui- 
sitions, that  what  each  can  do  best  it  will  perform  for  the  other.  If  the 
touch  gives  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of  the  third  dimension  of  space, 
it  places  this  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  eye.  The  eye,  if  it  cannot 
directly  discern  distance,  can  yet  observe  and  interpret  the  signs  of  dis- 
tance. The  hand  can  determine  the  relative  distances  of  objects  only 
within  its  reach ;  or  it  must  measure  off  distance  by  counting  its  steps, 
carrying  the  body  as  it  goes.  But  the  eye  can,  by  a  glance,  reach  for  rods 
and  furlongs  and  miles,  and  measure  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  life.  In  respect  to  direction,  how  helpless  is  the  hand 
without  the  eye.  If  we  hold  a  ring  with  one  hand,  and,  with  closed  eyes, 
seek  to  thrust  a  stick  through  it  by  a  single  effort,  we  can  do  it  with  little 
precision.  Even  the  blind  must  be  cautious  and  slow  in  the  movement, 
and  uncertain  of  the  result.  But  the  eye  fixes  its  gaze  on  the  object,  and 
directs  the  practised  muscles  to  strike  the  mark  with  the  nicest  precision. 
By  the  eye,  the  muscles  can  be  adjusted  to  sling  a  stone,  to  hurl  a  lance, 
to  aim  the  rifle  even  at  moving  objects,  and  to  strike  these  objects  with 
marvellous  accuracy.  All  these  feats  would  be  impossible  without  the 
eye.  They  are  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  eye  only  as  the  muscles 
are  so  adjusted,  by  means  of  the  sensations  which  indicate  their  position, 
as  to  signify  that  through  these  adjustments  the  mark  can  be  reached  on 
which  the  eye  is  fixed. 

That  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  conspire  in  infancy,  is  not  only 
obserrationa    £urly  to  be  inferred,  but  it  is  evident  from  observation  of  the 

upon  inftnts.  ^  ^ 

experiments  which  the  infant  is  continually  making  with  both. 
First :  it  is  evident  that  the  infant  learns  to  touch ;  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  that  it 
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learns  to  use  its  Itands,  but  that  it  learns  to  use  them  with  intelligence,  and  to  interpret  its 
touch-perceptions.  Second :  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  learns  not  only  to  use  its  eyes  in  see- 
ing, and  to  judge  what  its  sight-perceptions  signify,  but  also  to  combine  its  sight  and  touch- 
perceptions  together,  and  makes  the  one  to  serve  as  the  signs  of  the  other. 

As  the  eye  of  the  infant  rolls  or  rests  in  the  socket,  or  is  caught  for  on  instant  by  the 
excitement  of  the  stimulating  light,  so  the  hands  and  arms,  at  first,  hang  uselessly  from  the 
shoulders,  or  dangle  hither  and  thither,  resting  on  whatever  may  sustain  them.  They  can 
neither  grasp  nor  hold,  much  less  can  they  be  carried  to  a  point  on  which  desire  fixes  the  eye ; 
nor  can  they,  in  obedience  to  desire,  hold  and  carry  an  object,  as  food  to  the  mouth,  or  release 
it  when  it  is  brought  to  its  destined  place.  All  these  uses  of  the  hand  must  be  learned  by 
attention.  That  they  are  learned,  is  evident  from  the  aimless  use  of  the  hands  at  first,  firom 
the  many  experiments,  and  failures,  and  final  successes  which  follow,  and  from  the  gratification 
that  is  manifested  at  success. 

The  earliest  objects  which  attract  the  persistent  attention  of  the  infants  eye  are  the 
hands.  As  these  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  its  activity  and  the  arbiters  of  its  earthly  des- 
tiny, it  is  natural  and  appropriate  that  they  should  occupy  the  largest  shai-e  of  its  earliest 
notice.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  for  two  or  three  reasons.  They  are 
always  before  its  eyes,  ever  fiitting  to  and  fro  in  aimless  and  convulsive  movements,  and  dial- 
lenging  its  notice  as  they  are  passing  across  its  limited  field  of  vision.  As  if  to  concentrate 
the  whole  energy  of  the  attention  upon  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  infant  is  short-sighted, 
and,  till  it  is  four  months  old,  observes  only  the  nearest  objects,  and  then  objects  somewhat 
more  remote,  till,  by  gradual  advances,  the  whole  spectacle  of  the  universe  is  unveiled  and 
opened  to  the  view.    Cf.  Loebisch,  p.  28. 

§  157.  But  before  we  can  connect  the  percepts  of  touch  with 
^Jj^opmcnt  of   those  of  sight,  we  must  trace  for  a  while  the  development 

of  the  eye.  Vision  seems  to  begin  at  that  early  period  when 
the  bright  and  steady  light  attracts  and  holds  the  infant's  eye,  or  when,  as 
it  moves,  it  carries  the  eye  with  itself  wherever  it  leads.  Certain  objects 
that  glisten  with  reflected  rays,  or  that  are  brilliant  with  intense  color,  are 
soon  separated  from  the  background  of  undistinguished  things  against 
which  they  are  projected,  or  athwart  which  they  are  moved.  It  is  not 
easy  to  decide  how  much  of  intellectual  perception  attends  this  early  mov- 
ing and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  how  much  is  an  unconscious  and  reflex 
response  of  the  nervous  organism  to  the  stimulating  light.  The  eye  is  so 
constructed  that  only  a  single  portion  of  the  retina  can  give  a  perfect 
image  of  an  object  that  comes  within  the  field  of  view ;  so  that,  when  a 
bright  object  comes  before  the  eye  at  all,  it  will  hold  or  draw  the  eye  to 
or  after  it,  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  which  its  brightness  excites. 
Whenever  the  mind  perceives  such  an  object  as  a  distinct  and  definite  per- 
cept, then  vision  begins.  Such  a  percept,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is 
known  as  a  non-ego^  and  is  known  to  be  extended  in  two  dimensioDS. 
We  have  already  given  the  reasons  why,  in  the  beginnings  of  vision,  the 
percept  should  not  be  placed  in  the  retina  or  the  eye  (§  135). 

It  remains  for  us  to  show  why,  at  the  moment  when  this  place  comes  to  be 
Why  peroeptB  of  fixed,  it  should  be  projected  in  space.  With  this  projection  of  visible  objects 
jStef  in  roaSr    ^^^ont  of  the  eye,  begins  its  development,  or  education  of  the  sense  of  vision, 

if  this  location  is  acquired,  and  not  intuitive.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
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Steps  of  the  process,  or  the  groiinds  why  its  percepts  are  carried  forward  into  space,  and  not 
located  in  the  eje  itself.  Some  contend  that  no  explanation  can  be  given,  because  none  is 
required ;  that  there  is  no  problem,  because  there  is  no  process,  it  being,  in  their  view,  by  an 
ordinance  of  nature  that  the  object  seen  should  first  be  seen  at  the  eye's  focal  distance  for- 
ward, and  that  here  is  fixed  the  original  starting-point  from  which  all  the  acquired  judgments 
of  distance  proceed.  They  insist  that  all  objects,  as  viewed  by  the  act  of  original  vision,  arc 
seen  in  a  hollow  sphere— forward,  above,  below,  on  this  side  and  that — whose  radius  is  this  focal 
distance.  Cf.  Thomdale,  etc.,  by  William  Smith,  pp.  441,  442.  Such  must  of  necessity  hold 
that  the  act  of  projection  is  original,  and  not  in  any  sense  acquired. 

Those  who  hold  that  it  is  acquired,  give  various  explanations  of  the  process.  The  most 
plausible  is  the  following :  The  eye,  though,  like  the  hand,  it  is  moved  by  muscles  which  are 
directed  by  the  aid  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  does  not,  when  in  its  normal  or  healthy  state, 
give  any  tactual  sensations  by  the  felt  contact  of  its  surface  with  the  objects  which  affect  it, 
nor  do  the  muscular  sensations  themselves  attract  the  attention.  There  are  no  positive  expe- 
riences either  of  muscular  or  tactual  sense-perceptions  which  should  fix  the  visible  object  at 
the  base  or  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  These  objects  excite  the  idiopathic  sensations  of  color, 
as  the  objects  of  taste  excite  theirs  on  the  tongue,  but  without  the  sensations  of  contact  and 
of  muscular  action,  such  as  the  tongue  as  a  touching  oigan  invariably  gives. 

We  assume,  before  these  experiments  begin,  that  the  eye  possesses  a  native 
Most  plaonblo  notion  of  space,  which  has  become  more  or  less  distinct  and  familiar  by  the 
explanation.  mind's  experience  of  the  trinal  extension  of  the  sensorium.  We  may 
assume,  moreover,  that  in  the  way  already  expkined  (§  166 ),  space  and 
spatial  objects  external  to  the  body  have  become  familiar  through  the  sense  of  touch  and  the 
use  of  the  hand ;  in  other  words,  that  space  has  been  prolonged  or  projected  beyond  those 
limits  which  the  experience  of  contact  has  drawn  around  the  sensorium. 

At  the  surface  of  the  eye  such  tactual  experiences  are  wanting,  and  of  course  no  such 
limits  can  be  defined.  So  soon  as  the  lids  are  raised  and  the  experiences  of  color  are  made, 
the  eye  gropes  after  these  strange  objects,  but  cannot  touch  them.  It  reaches  after  them,  as  it 
were,  but  they  are  beyond  its  reach.  But  still  they  exist  If  they  draw  near,  while  the  eye 
regards  them,  they  fill  more  of  its  field  of  view ;  if  they  withdraw,  they  occupy  a  less  exten- 
sive plane.  Meanwhile,  as  they  draw  near  or  remove,  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  perfect  vision, 
and  its  adjustments  and  motions  are  known  by  changing  sensations ;  but  still  the  objects  can- 
not be  touched,  nor  can  they  be  reached.  By  all  these  criteria,  visible  percepts  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  tangible — they  exist ;  they  cannot  be  touched  by  the  eye,  nor 
can  the  eye  reach  them.  They  are  in  space  somewhere  without  the  body.  This  somewhere 
is  definitely  fixed  as  soon  as  the  object  seen,  coincides  with  the  object  which  is  touched.  The 
wftere  of  its  percept,  after  which  the  eye  inquires,  is  answered  as  soon  as  the  hand  touches  the 
object  seen.  The  limited  distance  which  is  measured  by  the  sensations  proper  to  the  extended 
hand,  becomes  fixed  and  clear,  and  the  object  held  by  the  hand  and  gazed  at  by  the  eye  is  dis- 
tinctly projected  in  space.  Henceforward  the  eye  and  the  hand  go  together  beyond  the  limited 
range  which  is  at  first  allotted  to  them,  into  the  unexplored  infinitude  that  awaits  their  labors. 
**  Wtr  schUben  die  auf  urueren  Augen  liegende  Hohlhugel  fa»t  im  etgenUichen  Sinne  des 
Wortet  tnii  den  Hdnden  von  um  fort,^^  H.  J.  Schleiden,  Zur  Theorie  dee  Erkennene  durch 
den  Oesichitamn,  p.  41. 

Then  ooraea  the  power  to  set  up  a  field  of  vision.  First,  the  mind  must  construct  certain 
definite  objects  of  vision  out  of  the  bewildering  multitude  of  colors  and  outlines  which  present 
themselves  to  the  unpractised  eye.  Next,  it  must  select  a  few  of  these  objects  for  its  observa- 
tion at  a  single  look.  These  it  must  place  in  a  plane  more  or  less  distant,  leaving  out  of  dis- 
tinct vision  objects  near  and  remote,  estimating  distance  and  judging  size  in  the  ways  already 
explained.  These  acts  and  judgments  of  the  quick  and  sensitive  eye,  aided  by  the  slower  and 
cooler  hand,  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  till  any  required  field  of  vision  can  be  selected 
and  constructed  with  ease  and  precision,  so  that  wo  seem  to  see  space,  distance,  and  dimen- 
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eion  by  the  simple  glance  of  the  eye.  These  space  relations,  when  once  learned,  are  so  few, 
so  simple,  so  easily  indicated,  and  so  completely  established,  that  they  seem  never  to  have 
been  learned  at  all.  They  become  entwined  in  all  our  associations ;  they  leap  at  once  to  the 
imagination ;  they  preoccupy  it  so  completely  as  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  the  oppoate ; 
their  suggestions  are  accepted  by  the  intellect  with  a  rapidity  that  often  leads  to  illusion  and 
error.  Hence  is  it  that  all  the  so-called  subjectiYC  sensations  are  at  once  projected  into  space. 
Hence,  when  the  veins  of  the  retina  themselves  become  the  objects  of  vision,  they  are  seen 
afront  of  the  eye,  a  dark  arborescence  projected  on  an  illuminated  background.  Hence,  when 
we  look  into  a  mirror,  either  natural  or  artificial,  we  see  all  its  reflected  objects  in  the  depths 
of  space.  Hence  the  spectra  of  the  imagination,  the  visions  which  haunt  tiie  phantasy  of  the 
diseased  and  insane,  are  all  distributed  in  space. 

Returning  to  the  sense  of  touch,  we  observe  that : 
The  connection    8  158.   The  first  acouisition  of  siffht  and  touch  is  to  connect 

of  the  hftn<^T  ae  , 

seen  and  the  .  the  hands  as  Seen  with  the  hands  as  directly  felt  and  mail- 
ed, aged  through  the  muscular  sensations.  Before  this  is  pos- 
sible, the  hands  as  seen  must  become  familiar  as  definite  and  separated 
objects,  with  forms  that  are  easily  i*ecognized.  The  muscular  sensations 
must  also  have  become  definite  and  distinct  to  the  attentive  intellect. 

Another  touch-perception  should  not  be  overlooked: — ^that  is,  the 
tactual  sensations  must  also  have  been  familiarly  observed,  definitely  dis- 
tinguished, and  so  far  connected  with  the  muscular  and  internal,  in  the 
way  already  explained,  as  to  enable  the  infant  to  know  that  its  hands  are  a 
part  of  its  own  body^  as  well  as  to  distinguish  its  body  from  other  mate- 
rial objects.  This  knowledge  being  given,  the  mind  must  learn  to  connect 
the  hands  as  seen,  with  the  hands  as  moved  and  touched.  To  unite  these 
two  percepts  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions which  the  infant  masters.  How  this  can  be  effected,  seems  not 
difficult  to  explain.  It  should  be  considered,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
that  these  three  classes  of  objects  are  the  only  objects  with  which  the 
infant  is  conversant  These  occupy  its  sole  attention.  They  constitute 
and  complete  its  universe.  Two  of  these  coincide  in  place.  All  these 
coincide  in  time.  They  all  occur  together.  How  can  the  seen  hand  be 
connected  with  the  hand  that  is  touched  and  moved  ?  We  answer — just 
as  soon  as  the  mind  can  raise  this  question,  or  just  as  fast  as  it  can  have 
the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  place  and  distance  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned, just  so  soon  is  it  qualified  to  know  that  the  object  seen  is  in  the 
same  place  with  the  hand  that  is  moved  and  handled. 

Let  one  hand  lie  upon  another,  or  let  the  hand  rest  upon  a  material  object  that  does  not 
belong  to  its  bodj.  The  eye  watches  the  process,  and  as  the  hand  holds  the  surfiice  with  its 
sentient  touch,  so  the  eye  holds  it  with  its  gaze ;  it  observes  that  what  was  still,  is  now  in 
motion ;  that  what  was  seen,  is  now  covered,  and  by  the  inteiposing  hand.  Or,  if  the  process 
be  described  in  terms  taken  from  the  language  of  vision  only,  one  patdi  of  color  or  shade  or 
light  is  obscured  by  another  which  moves  before  it  and  hides  it  from  the  view.  Or,  one  is 
moved  behind  another,  and  is  hidden  from  sights  In  this  way  the  two  percepts  coincide  in 
place,  and  one  is  made  the  sign  of  the  other ;  when  one  is  seen,  it  is  expected  that  the  other  will 
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be  felt ;  when  one  is  felt,  the  mind  expects  that  the  other  will  be  Been.  As  the  mind  proceeds 
and  masters  the  other  relations  of  form,  place,  mze,  distance,  eta,  the  import  of  cither  percept 
as  a  sign  of  the  other  becomes  to  the  same  extent  enlarged.  It  is  a  sign  not  only  of  the  other 
a:9  a  percept  simply,  bnt  of  all  the  relations  which  it  signifies. 

The  world  of  the  ^*  ^®  manifest  that  the  explanation  of  the  process  by  which 
^orid  "S  ibl  *^®  infiant  learns  to  connect  and  unite  the  percepts  of  its 
hxad.  hands,  or  of  other  parts  of  its  body,  applies  equally  well  to 

those  acts  by  which  it  learns  to  connect  the  percepts  of  all  material 
objects,  so  as  to  yiew  them  as  single  things.  That  this  power  is  acquired, 
and  neither  innate  nor  connate,  is  obvious.  That  it  is  acquired  by  experi- 
ment and  observation,  is  equally  clear.  The  world  of  the  eye  and  the 
world  of  the  hand  are  at  first  diverse  and  apart.  How  to  bring  them 
together,  is  the  first  problem  of  infancy.  Upon  this  problem  it  tasks  its 
earliest  powers.  At  last  these  two  worlds  rush  together,  coinciding  so 
completely  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  been 
held  apart 

But  why,  we  often  ask,  if  these  two  worlds  were  once  separate,  and  were  only  united  by 
the  slow  processes  of  early  experiment,  why  cannot  we  part  them  a  second  time  ?  Why  can> 
not  we  sometimes  perceiye  by  the  eye  alone,  omitting  all  the  inferences  which  we  borrow  from 
touch  ?  The  reason  is,  that  what  we  learn  so  early,  we  cannot  forget  or  leave  unconsidered. 
The  facts  are  so  important,  so  constantly  used,  they  have  been  learned  so  long  and  have  been 
used  so  often,  that  we  cannot  imagine  a  condition  of  existence  in  which  we  did  not  as  yeli 
know  them.  We  might  as  easily  forget  that  we  can  count,  or  forget  the  alphabet,  or  forgen 
our  Tery  selves,  as  to  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  in  which  we  were  before  we  united  the 
hand  which  we  see,  with  the  hand  which  we  touch  and  move. 

§  159.  But  to  proceed  with  our  eager  and  impatient  infant 
i^otS^M^    As  soon  as  it  has  mastered  the  objects  within  its  reach  and 

range,  so  that  eye  and  hand  are  united  as  one,  each  helping 
the  other,  it  makes  the  hand  aid  the  eye  in  respect  to  objects  which  it  can- 
not feel  and  handle.  This  it  can  do  only  by  careful  experiments,  involving 
many  errors.  Lideed,  the  infant  scarcely  judges  by  the  eye  of  any  object 
which  it  cannot  also  handle  and  measure  with  its  hands.  Every  thing  else 
is  either  unregarded  and  vaguely  stared  at,  or  it  haunts  the  vision  as  some- 
thing it  cannot  interpret.  It  is  not  till  childhood  is  reached  and  thought 
is  developed,  and  the  power  of  comparing  and  reasoning  is  consciously  de- 
veloped, that  distant  objects  are  cared  for  and  judged  of  with  intelligence 
and  confidence. 

It  is  instructive  to  watch  the  timid  yet  adventurous  experiments  which  an  infant  makes, 
especially  with  its  hands.  First,  it  strikes  about  in  aimless  efforts,  or  makes  a  play  for  its  eyes 
with  the  half  convulsive  motions  of  its  little  fists.  By  a  gradual  progress  it  learns  to  reach 
after  the  few  objects  which  the  eye  has  separated  from  the  background — the  infinite  unknown 
which  lies  beyond  its  reach  and  beyond  its  aims.  Soon  it  endeavors  to  lay  hold  of  objects 
which  the  eye  rests  upon  that  are  quite  beyond  its  reach.  It  clutches  after  the  distant  lamp, 
the  fire-blaze,  or  the  polished  fire^iron.  By  slow  but  sure  progress  it  masters  the  objects  within 
Its  own  apartment,  and  can  apply  its  rude  standards  of  size  and  distance  to  the  objects  within 
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the  apartment,  to  the  finite  world  which  its  four  walls  endoae.  All  beyond  ia  infinitude.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  aa  haa  been  said,  the  infiint  ia  ahort^ghted,  till  many  months  of  its  life  have 
eU&psed,  with  the  express  design  that  it  ahould  be  forced  to  master  all  near  objects  before  it 
is  tempted  beyond. 

If  we  would  oonoeiTe  how  the  world  out  of  doors  may  appear  to  an  infant  brongbt  to 
How  the  world  ^^®  window,  after  it  is  somewhat  fiunillar  with  the  form,  sise,  and  reUtive  positions  of 
appears  to  an  in-  the  objects  within,  wo  may  read  ^at  is  told  of  Caspar  Hauser,  who  is  said  to  hare  been 
^^^-  confined,  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  a  darkened  apartment,  without  commmdoation 

with  nature  by  the  senses,  or  with  man  by  language.  The  story,  whether  true  or  fiilae, 
meets  the  case.  "  I  directed  £im,"  says  his  teacher,  "  to  look  out  of  the  window,  pointing  to  the  wide  and 
extensive  prospect  of  a  beautlfU  landscape  that  presented  itself  in  all  the  glory  of  summer,  and  asked  him 
whether  what  he  saw  was  not  very  beautiftil.  He  obeyed,  but  instantly  drew  back  with  visible  horror, 
exclaiming,  *ugly,  ugly  I*  and  then  pointing  to  the  white  wall  of  his  chamber,  he  said,  'there  not  ugly.* 
Several  years  after,  his  friend  asked  him  if  he  recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  scene,  and  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  he  said :  *  What  I  then  saw  was  very  ugly ;  for  when  I  looked  at  the  window,  it  always  appeared 
to  mo  as  if  a  window-shutter  had  been  placed  before  my  eyes,  upon  which  a  wall-painter  had  spattered  the 
contents  of  his  different  brushes,  filled  with  white,  blue,  green,  yeUow,  and  red  paint,  all  mingled  together. 
Single  things,  as  I  now  see  things,  I  could  not  at  that  time  recognise  and  distinguish  from  each  other. 
That  what  I  then  saw  were  fields,  hills,  and  houses ;  that  many  things  which  at  that  time  appeared  much 
larger  were  in  reality  much  smaller,  while  many  other  things  which  appeared  smaller  were  in  reality 
larger  than  other  things,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  was  afterward  convinced  in  the  experience  gained  in  my 
walks.*  Ue  also  said,  *  that  in  the  beginning,  he  could  not  distinguish  between  what  was  really  round  and 
what  was  only  painted  as  round  or  triangular.  The  men  and  horses  represented  on  sheets  of  pictures 
appeared  to  be  precisely  as  men  and  horses  carved  on  wood.*  ''—Caspar  Hauser ;  An  Account,  etc,  Ctrans- 
lated  firom  the  German),  pp.  88, 89.    2d  edition.  Boston,  1838. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  synthesis  further.  We  need  not  further 
ask  how  the  infant  builds  up  the  rest  of  its  knowledge,  or  acquires  its 
infant  skill.  We  need  not  ask  how  the  infant  learns  to  use  its  hands, 
to  grasp,  to  hold,  and  to  handle  a  spoon,  a  fork,  or  a  knife,  or  how  it 
learns  to  walk,  or  talk ;  for  all  these  processes  can  be  explained  by  analo- 
gous processes  which  occur  within  our  recollection.  Still  less  need  we  ask 
how  it  learns  to  connect  the  percepts  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  sound,  with 
their  appropriate  objects.  These  problems  present  no  difficulty  and  re- 
quire no  solution. 

We  perdstently  ask  why  we  cannot  unravel  some  of  these  combinations  which  we  make 
hi  earliest  infancy,  and  more  than  half  discredit  the  assertion  that  we  make  them  at  all.  Wo 
forget  that,  in  respect  to  analogous  processes  in  later  life,  we  cannot  place  ourselves  at  a  point 
behind  them ;  we  cannot  remember  where  we  were,  nor  what  we  knew,  before  we  had  maB- 
tered  the  skill  to  use  them.  It  is  the  result  which  interests  us,  and  which  occupies  the  atten- 
tion so  as  to  impress  the  memory.  The  process  does  not  impress  us,  because  we  do  not  watch 
it ;  therefore  we  forget  it,  or,  rather,  never  recall  it  at  all.  The  state  in  which  we  were,  before 
the  secret  of  mterpreting  one  percept  by  another,  Is  also  left  behind.  Kow  that  we  can  inter- 
pret the  indications  aright,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  always  could.  Hence  we  cannot  imagine  the 
condition  in  which  we  did  not  know  and  could  not  understand  that  which  we  cannot  cease  to 
know  and  interpret 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  mind,  in  earliest  infancy,  is  competent  to  intelligent  per- 
ception at  all,  that  has  been  fully  discussed  in  answering  a  similar  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  some- 
what later  period  (§  148). 

§  160.   The  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  recovery  of  sight  by  persons  who 
birth,  upon  tho    had  been  blind  from  birth,  have  already  been  referred  to  as  illustrating  and 
sight '^^'^    ^'    establishing  some  of  the  positions  advanced  in  the  preceding  chapter.    They 
deserve  a  separate  and  more  particular  notice. 
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Sach  persons  are  like  infanta  in  this  respect,  that  they  must  learn  to  see — t.  e.,  they  must 
go  through  all  the  processes  of  which  the  infant  has  experience.  In  doing  this,  they  must  use 
and  so  bring  to  light  the  several  stages  or  steps  of  which  the  processes  are  composed,  as  well 
as  the  grounds  or  data  of  judgment  on  which  the  several  acquisitions  are  founded.  They 
differ  from,  infants  in  this  respect,  that  their  perceptions  of  touch  are  abeady  perfected  when 
they  begin  to  see ;  while  those  of  the  infant  are  developed  in  connection  with,  and  often  by 
the  ud  of  the  acquisitions  of  sight.  The  blind  person  has  also  a  greater  maturity  of  intellect, 
and  of  course  a  higher  capacity  for  performing  the  judgments  and  forming  the  habits  which 
are  involved.  They  have  the  disadvantage,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  more  occupied  with 
other  objects,  so  that  their  attention  is  likely  to  be  less  concentrated  upon  this  problem.  Their 
sensibilities  are  less  quick  and  plastic  than  are  those  of  infancy.  The  value  of  the  recorded 
observations  depcods  greatly  upon  the  intelligence  and  the  honesty  of  the  observer.  The 
patients  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  analyzing  their  own  processes.  Those  who  observe 
them,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  problems  or  questions  to  be  solved,  so  as  wisely  to  con- 
duct theur  own  inquiries  and  skilfully  to  apply  the  decisive  tests,  or  experimeiUa  erucis.  In  the 
words  of  Diderot :  "  To  prepare  and  question  one  born  bUnd,  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  the  combined  talents  of  Newton,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke."  They  need  also  to  be 
wary  in  their  estimate  of  evidence,  so  as  not  to  put  leaduig  questions,  or  to  over  or  wrongly  esti- 
mate the  answers  of  the  patient. 

The  cases  which  are  most  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader-^which  are,  indeed,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  decisive  of  any  on  record — are  those  reported  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
aeUons  ofOu  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  years  respectively,  1728,  1801,  1807,  1826,  and 
1841.  The  persons  operated  upon  differed  greatly  in  respect  to -age,  mental  capacity,  and 
the  degree  of  their  previous  blindness.  The  observations  and  experiments  with  all  of  them 
may  be  accepted  as  having  established  the  following  facts  and  truths : 

The  patients,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  see,  saw  objects  not  only  as  colored,  but  as  extended. 
Their  experiences  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  views  of  Stewart  and  Brown,  that  color 
can  be  perceived  without  extension,  and  that  the  two  are  united  by  inseparable  association.  It 
is  true  that  in  almost  every  case  the  patients,  previously  to  their  recovery  to  sight,  had  some 
experience  of  light,  and  of  course  of  light  superficially  extended  or  diffused.  But  this  expe- 
rience of  light  was  so  obviously  dependent  upon  the  affection  of  the  retina,  as  to  indicate,  if 
not  to  prove,  that  any  experience  of  light  whatever  involves  the  perception  of  extension. 

The  extension  which  they  perceived  by  sight  was  in  two  dimensions  only.  This  was  made 
evident  from  a  few  experiments  instituted  with  express  reference  to  this  point  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  most  intelligent.  A  solid  cube  and  a  solid  sphere  were  both  taken  by  him  to  be 
simply  discs  or  planes.  A  solid  cube  and  a  flat  projection  of  the  same  were  both  taken  to  be 
flat  and  in  every  respect  alike.  A  pyramid,  when  turned  toward  him  so  as  to  present  one  of 
Its  sides  only,  was  called  a  triangle.  When  the  pyramid  was  turned  so  as  to  expose  a  part  of 
another  side,  he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 

As  to  distance  from  the  eye  or  the  place  where  objects  are  located  in  original  perception, 
the  testimony  is  unanimous  and  decisive  that  objects  at  first  seem  very  near — ^how  near,  could 
not  be  exactly  known — and  that  the  relative  distance  of  each  object  beyond  this  indeterminate 
limit  is  learned  by  experience.  Host  of  the  patients  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  they  should  hit 
against  objects  that  were  comparatively  remote.  Two  or  three  of  the  patients,  in  attempting 
to  reach  objects  extended  to  them,  clutched  behind  the  objects  when  held  near  before  them, 
and  when  more  remote,  only  succeeded  in  grasping  them  after  repeated  efforts.  Cheselden^s 
boy  said,  at  first,  that  all  objects  touched  his  eye.  The  boy  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Home 
(1807)  said  the  sun  and  the  candle  touched  his  eye,  even  before  the  cataracts  were  removed ; 
and,  just  after  the  first  operation,  said  the  head  of  the  suigcon  did  the  same.  But  after  a 
second  operation,  ho  said  the  sun  and  candle  did  not  touch  bis  eye.  It  is  probable  that  the 
objects  which  were  said  to  touch  the  eyes,  in  these  two  cases,  stimulated  the  eye  so  actively  as 
to  present  some  analogy  to  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  touch,  with  which,  in  every 
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possible  form,  the  patient  was  so  familiar.  Hence  they  interpreted  and  called  these  expe- 
riences perceptions  of  touch. 

All  these  persons  were  forced  to  learn  by  experience  to  combine  the  percepts  of  sight 
with  the  fiuniliar  impressions  of  touch,  so  as  to  translate  the  one  into  the  other.  All  expe- 
rienced a  difficulty  similar  to  that  of  Cheselden's  boy  with  the  dog  and  cat^  When  they  saw 
objects  a  second  time,  and  were  not  certain  that  they  could  recall  them,  they  reached  for  them 
with  the  hand,  and  could  not  be  content  till  they  had  handled  them  a  second  time.  Their 
judgments  of  size  and  form  all  needed  to  be  acqtured.  Visible  mathematical  figures,  as  a 
square,  a  circle,  and  rectangle,  could  not  be  recognized  till  the  fingers  were  resorted  to.  One 
patient  did  make  out  one  or  two  of  these  figures,  by  drawing  the  outline  with  her  finger  in  the 
air,  and,  as  it  were,  constructing  the  figure  with  the  finger,  after  the  lines  presented  to  the  eye. 
Another  could  not  understand  how  drawings  of  objects  could  represent  the  objects,  till  he 
revived  the  percepts  of  the  objects  in  bis  fingers.  Most  of  them  were  embarrassed  by  draw- 
ings and  pictures,  not  being  able  to  see  likenesses  or  to  understand  perspective,  or  to  perceive 
that  light  and  shade  represented  form  and  distance.  Their  judgments  of  the  comparative  size 
of  objects  were  embarrassing  to  them.  Oheselden^s  boy  knew  that  his  own  room  was  a  part 
of  the  house,  but  could  not  easily  believe  the  house  was  so  much  larger  than  the  apartment 

The  testimony  is  uniform,  also,  that,  in  learning  to  see  objects  as  separate  things,  the  con- 
structive  power  is  brought  into  play,  requiring  intelligent  attention  and  constant  memory  on 
the  part  of  the  percipient,  and  that  it  is  only  slowly,  at  best,  that  the  mind  learns  to  set  apart 
its  separated  objects,  to  form  its  field  of  vision,  to  locate  objects  as  near  and  remote  by  the 
various  signs  which  it  learns  to  interpret  In  short,  these  observations  and  experiments  con- 
firm and  illustrate  all  that  has  been  siud  in  this  chapter  in  respect  to  the  early  development 
and  growth  of  sense-perception. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THB  PBODUCrS   OP   SENSE-PBBCBPTION ;    OB,   THB  PEECEPTION   OP    MATEBIAL 

THINGS. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  sense-perception  as  a  process,  and  in  its  growth.  We  proceed 
next  to  discuss  its  results  in  those  products  which  become  the  permanent  possessions  of 
the  mind.  We  have  already  explained  of  knowledge  in  general,  that,  as  an  activity  of 
the  intellect,  it  is  brought  to  its  appropriate  termination  when  its  objects  can,  so  to  speak, 
be  detached  from  the  process  by  which  they  were  so  matured  as  afterward  to  be  retiuned, 
recalled,  and  recognized.  This  is  eminently  true  of  this  form  of  knowledge.  Sense-per- 
ception is  only  complete  when  it  results  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Material  thiiiCT  §  ^^^'  -^  material  thing  or  object  as  known  by  sense-percep- 
""^^^  *«°a®-pe'-  tion  is  a  completed  whole  made  up  of  separate  percepts. 
We  distinguish  the  knowledge  of  things  from  the  knowledge 
of  percepts.  A  perc^t^  as  has  been  explained,  is  the  appropriate  object 
of  the  mind's  knowledge  through  a  single  organ  of  sense..  A  thing  is  the 
result  of  the  mind's  knowledge  in  apprehending  several  percepts  as  united 
into  a  finished  whole,  with  the  relations  which  this  combination  involves. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference,  take  an  apple.     The  apple  seen,  touched,  smelled, 
tasted,  and  heard,  are  separate  percepts.    The  object  percaved  by  the  oombination  of  all 
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these  percepts  is  the  apple,  or  material  thing.  The  separate  original  perceptions  give  as  many 
percepts.  The  original  and  acquired  perceptions,  when  united  as  a  whole,  give  material 
ohjects  or  things. 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration :  By  what  means,  and  under  what 
relations,  does  the  mind  unite  separate  percepts  into  things  or  objects  ?  Under  what  con- 
ditions  does  the  mind  so  complete  its  knowledge  of  percepts  and  of  things,  as  to  be  able  to 
retain  and  recall  them  as  permanent  objects  of  knowledge  ? 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  questions :  By  what  steps,  and  under 
what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  percepts  into  things  or  material 
objects  ?    We  answer : 

By  what  roia-  §  ^^^'  I^c^cepts  are  united  into  things  by  two  successive 
^!mademto  ^*®P^  ^^  Stages,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  appropriate 
things!  product.     By  the  first,  it  unites  these  percepts  into  a  mate- 

rial thing,  or  whole,  under  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  By  the 
second,  it  connects  the  whole  and  its  parts  under  the  relation  of  substance 
and  attributive  quality.  These  several  percepts  united  in  all  these  rela- 
tions constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  material  thing. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  percepts  of  sight  and  the  percepts 
of  touch  are  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  same  portion  of  space.  The  seen 
hand  and  the  touched  hand  are  found  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
be  at  the  same  distance  from  any  and  every  part  of  the  body,  fi'om  which 
they  are  measured  off  by  the  eye.  In  the  same  way  the  apple  or  the  egg, 
the  chair  or  the  table,  which  are  seen  and  touched,  coincide  in  the  same 
portion  of  space.  They  are  in  the  same  place.  By  the  same  process  the 
body  itself  has  been  previously  perceived  to  be  one  material  thing. 

This  coincidence  in  place  is  the  first  of  the  constructive  or  synthetic 
acts  by  which  the  mind,  in  sense-perception,  forms  to  itself  its  perceptions 
of  objects.  The  percepts  of  sight  and  touch  are  the  most  prominent  and 
important.  When  these  are  united  in  one,  the  other  percepts,  as  of  smell, 
taste,  and  sound,  are  readily  attached.  The  object  which  we  touch,  we 
also  taste.  We  touch  it  when  we  taste  it.  The  same  object  we  touch  and 
smell.  The  sound  which  we  hear  when  it  is  struck,  or  when  it  falls,  is 
referred  to  it  more  indirectly  by  a  process  and  under  a  relation  which  we 
need  not  here  explain  (cf.  g  166). 

It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  percepts,  thus  definitely  united  in  a  common  whole, 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  other  percepts  which  are  apprehended  by  the  same  sense. 
Distinct  and  definite  bounds  of  extension  must  be  assigned  to  every  percept,  else  they  could 
not  coincide  with  one  another  under  the  same  dimensions.  When  they  are  thus  united,  the 
mind  has  perceived  a  material  thing  or  object.  The  object  perceived  by  the  eye  and  the  hand 
fills  or  occupies,  as  we  say,  the  same  space,  and  so  far  it  is  one  object  or  thing. 

Other  relations  are  afterward  apprehended,  under  which  these  separate  percepts  stand  to 
one  another,  to  the  mind  which  perceives  them,  and  to  the  physical  organization  by  which 
they  are  perceived.  But  the  relation  of  a  common  extension  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  fundamental  in  the  order  of  thought.  The  infant  finds  things  when  it  fixes  on  a  place  for 
its  percepts  of  sight  and  touch.  It  knows  material  objects  when  it  disooYers  that  what  it  sees 
and  what  it  touches  can  be  reached  by  its  outstretched  arm,  or  by  a  certain  number  of  steps. 
13 
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fl^  Bfcaire  §  ^^^'  ^®  ^^  "^^^^^  ^^  perception  is  complete  when  it 
of    perocptton ;    gives  a  material  object,  or  whole,  in  this  lower  sense,  viz.,  a 

when  complete.  ,.      ^.  n  ^i  .,  .  ,' 

comoination  oi  the  percepts  that  are  appropriate  to  each  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  The 
percepts  of  sight  and  touch  are  inseparably  united  in  space,  and  this  is  the 
earliest  combination  made  by  the  intellect  which  may  properly  be  called  a 
material  thing.  With  these  two  are  connected  the  percepts  of  taste, 
smell,  and  sound,  at  first  under  the  relation  of  simultaneous  occurrence  in 
time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  several  percepts,  when  viewed  as  connected  into  a  whole  under  these 
relations,  have  a  very  unequal  relative  importance.  The  percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  to  those 
who  can  see  and  feel,  as  they  are  defined  in  place  and  eminently  objective,  constitute  the  mate- 
rial object  as  it  is  usually  conceived  and  named.  The  percepts  of  smell,  sound,  and  taste,  are 
its  invariable  attendants  in  time,  until  they  are  connected  with  it  by  another  relation. 

To  those  who  see,  even  though  they  can  also  feel,  the  leadhig  percepts  are  those  of  sight. 
The  name  of  an  object  suggests  its  visible  form  and  color,  etc.,  rather  than  the  object  as 
touched ;  a  certain  and  decisive  evidence  that  it  is  the  object  as  seen  which  is  most  prominent 
and  attractive  to  the  mmd,  and  therefore  is  most  readily  recalled  to  the  imagination. 

To  the  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  as  touched,  or  the  tangible  percept^  which 
is  suggested  by  the  name,  and  to  his  imagination  constitutes  the  thing  perceived. 

The  other  percepts,  as  of  taste,  smell,  and  sound,  are  connected  with  the  combined  per- 
cepts of  touch  and  hearing  less  readily,  and  by  a  looser  bond.  As  at  first  experienced,  tliey 
are  referred  to  the  sentient  organism,  and  less  readily  separated  from  it  They  are  more  sen- 
sational and  subjective,  less  perceptional  and  objective.  As  to  the  manner  and  the  relations 
by  which  they  are  first  connected  with  the  percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  philosophers  are  not 
agreed.  It  must  at  least  be  true,  that  whatever  other  relations  unite  them  to  material  things, 
they  must  at  the  very  earliest  period  be  their  constant  attendants  in  place  and  time. 

However  quickly  the  human  intellect  may  learn  to  connect  them  with  their  objects  under 
higher  and  more  intimate  relations,  it  must  first  know  them  as  constant  attendants  one  of 
another.  When  a  given  sound  or  smell  or  taste  is  perceived,  it  certainly  connects  it  with  the 
seen  or  touched  object  with  which  it  has  been  previously  attended.  Under  these  laws  or  relar 
tions  the  human  intellect  recalls  one  percept  by  another  percept,  or  one  object  by  one  of  its 
percepts,  even  when  it  recalls  them  by  higher  relations.  The  animal  intellect  connects  and 
recalls  objects  and  percepts  by  no  other. 

When,  then,  the  human  intellect  has  learned  to  connect  its  percepts  in  space  and  time,  as 
things  or  wholes,  in  the  way  explained,  one  stage  or  step  in  the  process  of  perceiving  material 
things  or  products  is  complete,  and  one  product  is  evolved,  viz.,  several  percepts  coinciding  in 
spftce  and  time. 

Material  fhinga  §  ^^^*  "^^  couccption  of  a  material  thing  or  whole,  made  up 
SS*^^^8UniS»I  ^^  extended  parts  or  single  percepts,  is,  however,  very 
t«>°8'  equivocal  in  its  import  and  varied  in  its  application.    To  an 

infant  with  limited  experience,  the  greater  part  of  an  apartment  may  be 
perceived  as  a  single  object  or  thing;  the  only  separable  objects  in  it 
being  the  chair,  table,  and  a  few  utensils,  the  position  of  which  is  often 
changed.  To  a  child,  a  horse  and  carriage,  seen  together  for  the  first 
time,  may  be  a  whole,  or  a  single  object.  The  savage  perceives  a  ship  or 
steamer  to  be  a  huge  animal.    Many  observations  and  experiments,  much 
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information  from  others,  repeated  lessons  inferred  from  words  and  names 
properly  applied,  are  required  to  enable  the  child  to  distinguish  things  as 
wholes  and  parts ;  to  hold  apart  objects  that  should  not  be  united ;  and  to 
unite  objects  that  should  not  be  divided.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
objects  are  observed,  and  the  purpose  or  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, direct  in  the  formation  and  application  of  names,  and  determine 
whether  this  or  that  object  shall  be  regarded  as  a  whole  or  part  of  a  thing. 
A  house  with  its  grounds,  the  house  alone,  an  apartment,  a  door,  a  win- 
dowy  the  smallest  perceived  portion  of  either,  each  and  all,  are  things  or 
parts  of  things,  according  to  the  principle  or  use  which  regulates  the 
application  of  the  respective  terms.  !6ut  whether  a  perceived  whole  is 
greater  or  smaller  in  its  spatial  dimensions,  it  must  have  defined  spatial 
dimensions  and  be  capable  of  being  perceived  by  one  of  the  leading 
senses,  if  it  is  perceived  as  a  material  thing.  Whatever  the  thing  may  be, 
the  percepts  of  which  it  consists  must  at  least  be  capable  of  being  per- 
ceived as  occupying  the  same  space,  and  of  occurring  together  in  time. 

This,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  material  or  sense-object  as  perceived  or  as 
Pexwpts  recalled  made  ready  for  recall  When  it  is  recalled,  these  parts,  thus  coincident  in 
of  timeu**  *"*""    space  and  time,  can  only  be  represented  by  succpssive  acts  in  continuous 

time.  When  a  perceived  object  becomes  an  idea,  the  several  percepts  which 
compose  it  are  represented  one  by  one — the  form,  the  color,  the  feeling,  the  taste,  the  smell, 
and  the  sound.  Even  single  percepts,  when  very  extended  or  complicated,  can  be  represented 
in  parts  only,  in  the  successive  instants  of  time  which  successive  acts  of  representation 
require. 

2^.  Vhe^?e-  §  ^^^'  ^y  *^®  second  stage  or  step  of  the  perceptive  process, 
iti^iSdattr^  *^®  Several  percepts  or  parts  are  connected  with  one  another, 
buto-  or  with  the  whole  which  they  constitute,  as  substance  and 

attribute.  Thus  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  known  as  hard  or 
soft,  rough  or  smooth,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  etc.,  etc.  Those  of  sight  are 
red,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  and  green ;  those  of  hearing  are  sharp,  smooth, 
harsh,  and  sweet ;  those  of  smeU  are  pungent,  exhilarant,  fetid ;  and  all 
these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  an  object  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which 
they  are  aflSrmed  to  be  attributes.  Certain  relations  of  time  and  exten- 
sion, as  long  and  short,  square  and  round,  are  in  like  manner  treated  as 
properties  or  attributes.  They  are  more  than  parts  of  wholes  which  they 
help  to  constitute ;  they  are  conne(5ted  with  a  being  or  agent,  the  nature 
of  which  they  define,  the  presence  of  which  they  signify,  and  the  powers 
of  which  they  manifest. 

•  It  is  not  here  in  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  this  special  relation  which  has  oc- 
General  defini-  casioned  so  much  speculation  and  dispute  among  metaphysicians  (P.  iv.  c  vii). 
tioiiofthi«rela^  j^  jg  gufficient  here  to  say,  that  as  we  have  abeady  shown  that  knowledge 
of  every  kind  necessarily  gives  beings  and  relations,  or  beings  as  related,  wo 
are  prepared  to  understand  the  definition  of  a  attbstanee  as  a  being  that  is  capable  of  being 
distinguished  by  relations  ;  and  of  attributes^  qualities^  and  properties^  as  relations  used  to  dis- 
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tinguifih  and  describe  or  define  beings.  That  the  objects  of  perception,  both  wholes  and  parts — 
t.  e.f  combined  and  single  percepts — are  in  &ct  connected  in  this  way,  is  too  obyious  to  require 
illustration  and  proof. 

^    S  166.  The  relations  most  frequently  employed  to  distinmiiBh 

Belationa    most     ®    ^    ,    «         ,     .  ,      .  ^     .         ^     "^  ,  ®,. 

frequently  used  and  define  Dein&:s,  are  relations  of  tmie,  space,  and  cansauty. 
As  soon  as  beings  are  known  as  enduring  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  peiiod,  or  having  this  or  that  size  or  form,  and  these  relations  are 
used  to  designate  or  distinguish  them  from  other  beings,  these  relations 
become  their  attributes.  As  soon  as  the  sense-object  is  known  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  sensations,  as  of  smell,  taste,  or  sound — i,  e.,  as  capable,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  producing  these  effects,  it  would  be  known  as  en- 
dowed with  attributes;  viz.,  distinguishable  capacities  to  produce  these 
effects.  The  sensations  would,  in  their  turn,  be  referred  to  these  beings 
as  their  causes  or  originators.  No  illustration  is  needed  to  prove  that  the 
sense-element,  the  sensation,  in  these  three  percepts  is  naturally  and  early 
regarded  as  an  effect.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  sensation,  it  must 
be  so  regarded.  The  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  object  or  being  is 
near.  It  is  felt  less  intensely  when  the  object  is  remote.  Its  quality  or 
intensity,  one  or  both,  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the  object. 
When  an  object  is  struck  by  a  certain  material,  as  wood  or  iron,  or  with  a 
given  force,  it  emits  a  sound  of  peculiar  quality  and  intensity.  An  object 
of  a  certain  visible  form  or  color  emits  a  certain  odor.  Another  object 
emits  a  different  odor,  and  both  these  odors  vary  in  intensity  at  varying 
distances.  An  object  with  a  certain  form,  feel,  or  color,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  tongue  or  palate,  causes  a  certain  taste.  This  experiment 
is  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  best  fitted  to  evolve  to  the  mind  an  appre- 
hension of  the  relation  of  causality,  leading  to  that  of  substance  and 
attribute.  Touched  by  the  hand,  no  special  novel  sensation  follows ;  but 
touched  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  there  ensues  the  specific  sensation  of 
taste.  The  object  touched  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  simple  being  or 
thing ;  but  the  object  tasted  is  known  as  also  capable  of  originating  the 
sensation  in  question. 

The  three  sense-percepts  of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  as  percqOty  carry  with 
smell,  taste,  and  them  some  vague  relations  to  extension,  as  has  already  been  explained.  But 
aS'Stributes**'^    *^®®°  relations  are  likely  soon  to  be  overlooked,  in  comparison  with  the 

greater  potency  of  the  sensational  element  This  becomes  still  more  promi- 
nent, because  of  its  immediate  relation  to  the  forces  which  awaken  the  deares,  and  impel  to 
action.  The  objects  which  we  see  and  handle  are  very  early  regarded  as  interesting,  from  their 
power  to  impart  pleasure  or  pain.  They  are  sought  or  avoided  with  intense  excitement  of 
desire,  and  at  the  cost  of  toil  and  sacrifice.  They  are  constantly  contemplated  as  related  to 
onr  appetites  and  wants,  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  are  known 
as  things,  they  are  known  as  causers  or  producers  of  certain  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  are  described  and  indicated  by  these  capacities.  These  capacities  are  their  attri- 
butes. By  these  they  are  known  and  recognized  by  the  person  himself.  By  these  they  aw 
indicated  and  described  to  others. 
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^S?^**tu^  ^*  ^®  ^^*®  conceivable,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  that 
SSf^^iSidattifc  l^efore  these  percepts  and  sensations  are  connected  under  the 
**Hf®-  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,  they  should  be  known  as 

constant  attendants,  coexistent  or  successive,  and  that,  simply  as  con- 
joined, the  presence  or  the  thought  of  the  one  should,  under  the  laws  of 
association,  suggest  the  thought  of  the  other.    It  is  under  this  relation 
-that  things  and  properties  are  known  to  the  animal.    It  is  obvious  that  the 
animal  cannot  and  does  not  distinguish-  the  relation  of  conjunction  from 
that  of  causation.    If  he  has  experienced  one  sensation  or  sense-percept  in 
connection  with  another,  the  repetition  of  the  one  brings  up  the  image  of 
the  other,  and  the  pain  and  pleasure,  the  hope  and  fear  which  are  appro- 
priate to  it.    The  dog  connects  with  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  his  master 
the  thought  of  chastisement  and  pain ;  with  the  sight  of  his  gun  or  his 
walking-stick,  the  excitement  of  a  ramble  or  of  sport.    It  is  not  easy  to 
assert  when  and  why  the  two  relations  are  distinguished  by  man ;  that 
they  are  distinguished,  is  obvious,  for  reasons  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  give. 

.^  "We  have  said  that  it  is  not  till  the  second  or  advanced  stage  of  the  percep- 

ntpposes  reflex  tive  process  that  the  percepts  are  connected  under  the  relation  of  substance 
Sowledge?^^  and  attribute.  This  is  evident  when  we  reflect  that,  as  a  kmd  of  knowledge, 
this  is  indirect  and  reflex,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  direct  and  objec- 
tive. It  supposes  the  objects  related,  the  subject  of  sensations,  and  the  object  which  occasions 
them,  to  be  more  or  less  fapiiliar — to  bo  discriminated  respectively  by  consciousness  and  per- 
ception ;  and  that  both  subject  and  object  are  projected  in  the  view  of  the  mind  upon  the 
same  plane,  so  that  both  are  objects  to  its  thought  A  thing  cannot  be  known  as  capable  of 
producing  sensations  as  effects,  unless  the  body  or  the  soul,  one  or  both,  are  known  as  the 
oonditions  or  subjects  of  its  action  ;  and  this  requires  that  they  should  be  placed  afront  the 
reflecting  mind  by  a  special  effort,  requiring  that  maturity  and  discipline  which  time  alone  can 
develope.  Moreover,  it  supposes  some  degree  of  generalization,  and  some  sort  of  induction. 
Many  objects  must  have  been  touched  and  seen,  before  they  are  so  far  recognized  as  similar  as 
to  be  taken  for  the  same,  in  their  causal  efficiency.  Many  experiences  must  be  had  with  the 
ecnsadons  of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  before  these  could  be  invariably  referred  to  the  same 
substances,  as  dependent  on  their  properties  or  attributes. 

Bat  generalization  and  induction  are  acts  of  thought,  which  is  a  power  higher  than  that 
of  simple  perception.  This  is  true ;  but  it  has  already  been  remarked,  and  needs  ever  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  higher  and  lower  powers,  though  distinguishable  in  the  kind  of  their 
activity,  are  not  separated  in  feet  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  lower  is  not  complete  without 
the  higher.  In  one  sense  it  is  true,  that  an  act  of  sense-perception  is  not  complete,  and  its 
product  is  not  perfected,  until  the  souPs  higher  energies  are  awakened,  and  the  object  of  them 
has  been  viewed  in  the  higher  relations.  The  human  being  can  scarcely  be  said  truly  to  have 
perceived  even  a  pebble,  as  a  man,  till  he  has  brought  into  action  all  the  powers  with  which  he 
is  endowed  as  a  man.  The  higher  energies  also  react  upon  the  lower,  and  excite  them  to 
greater  efficiency.  The  relations  appropriate  to' the  higher,  bring  out  in  more  striking  relief 
those  relations  which  are  present  even  in  the  lowest  acts.  We  may  believe  that  even  in  the 
earlier  exercises  of  the  power  of  perception,  there  may  be  present  some  rudimentary  activity 
of  the  higher  capacities,  to  modify,  direct,  and  elevate  them.  The  higher  may  shape  the  lower 
nature,  through  those  intrinsic  relations  which  always  stand  ready  to  be  revealed,  or  those 
cravings  and  impulses  which  anticipate  developed  knowledge.     The  infant's  eye  may  not 
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glisten  with  the  penetrating  shaipness  of  the  eye  of  the  yonng  eagle,  bat  it  may  wear  the 
softer  lustre  which  betokens  dawning  intelligence.  The  soul  leaps  into  no  single  form  of 
activity,  least  of  all  into  the  full  development  of  its  higher  powers. 

The  relation  of  substance  uid  attribate  has  by  some  writers  been  denied  to  eonse-per^ 
rhu  relation  de-  oeption,  and  limited  to  thought  or  intelligence.  Kant,  by  his  nomejidatore,  would 
oeptioif^^Kant'  ^^^  ^^  sense-perception  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  and  derire  from  the  under- 
Hamilton.  standing,  or  the  logical  fiieulty,  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribate.    It  is  noticeable 

that  Hamilton  does  neither.  While  by  definition  he  limits  relations  of  eyery  kind  to 
the  elaborative  faculty,  vis.,  the  intelligence,  in  his  explanation  of  perception,  he  includee  in  this  tiie  knov* 
ledge  of,  and  by,  relations.  His  doctrine  of  immediate  perception  should  give  percepts  only  as  extended 
sense-objects,  but  he  makes  it  apprehend  qualUiUt  and  not  only  qualities,  but  qualities  of  thi^ee  dassee,  in- 
Tolying  all  the  metaphysical  relations  of  matter  to  matter,  and  of  matter  to  mind.  Moreorer,  he  denies 
that  by  perception  we  have  any  knowledge  of  substance  at  all,  this  being  a  figment  necessary  \o  thought, 
from  the  impotence  and  not  the  power  of  the  understanding.  The  immediate  perception  of  Hamilton,  on 
which  he  insists  so  earnestly,  in  his  own  exposition,  gives  only  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  percept— 
which,  in  his  metaphysical  theory,  is  reUtlye  to  some  unknown  and  unknowable  substanee  beyond-nand 
yet  as  he  contends,  we  have  immediate  perception  not  only  of  things  but  of  qualities,  and  not  only  of  quali- 
ties but  of  qualities  in  three  classes. 

Were  the  knowledge  of  substance  and  attribute  the  product  of  generalization,  we  should  deny  it  to 
sense-perception,  which  by  our  definition  has  to  do  with  individual  objects  only  and  the  relations  which 
they  involve.  The  relation  is  not  originated  by  generalization,  however  much  it  may  be  furthered  and 
widened  by  it.    It  is  therefore  appropriately  considered  here. 

Of   touch    and    §  l^'^-  Thus  far  we  hare  called  and  known  the  substance  as  the  object  which 

sight     percepts    jg  g^e,^  gjid  touched,  and  its  attributes  as  capacities  to  occasion  the  sensations 

conjomed;  which  '  "^ 

is  substance,  and     of  smell,  tafte,  and  sound.    We  have  connected  a  percept  with  a  percept  as 

^  a  n  u  substance  and  attribute — a  leading  percept,  as  of  sight,  with  a  sensational  per- 
cept as  of  smell — and  called  the  one  a  thing,  and  the  other  its  quality.  Let  us  push  our 
inquiries  a  step  backward,  and,  laying  aside  all  consideration  of  tliese  three  senses,  inquire, 
Which  is  the  substance  and  which  the  attribute  when  the  object  consists  solely  of  a  percept 
of  touch  and  a  percept  of  sight  conjoined  ?  We  answer,  The  one  which  is  viewed  as  a  percept 
— i.  «.,  as  a  spatial  object — is  made  the  substance,  provided  it  is  viewed  in  the  relation  of 
cause  to  the  sense-element  involved  in  the  other.  The  object  as  touched  and  the  object  as 
seen,  may  respectively  be  substances,  in  their  respective  relations  to  the  sensations  of  sight  and 
of  touch.  We  say,  it  is  white — i.  «.,  the  object  which  I  touch ;  and  again,  it  is  hard— t.  e., 
the  object  I  see — the  touch-percept  and  sight-percept  being  each  in  their  turn  taken  as  being& 
g  168.  Let  us  narrow  our  thought  still  more,  and  consider  singly  the  object 
When  either  are  touched  or  the  object  seen.  What  is  the  being  or  substance,  and  what  the 
taken  alone.  attribute  or  quality,  when  we  have  a  angle  percept  only,  and  view  it  in  rela- 

tion to  the  sentient  mmd  ?  We  reply,  The  object,  as  experienced  to  bcjia 
known  as  a  substance  when  considered  as  the  producer  of  the  sensation  which  is  the  condition 
of  the  perception.  The  tangible  or  visible  object,  as  a  being,  is  distanguifihable  as  a  spaoe- 
occupying  or  extended  something.  As  causing  or  producing  the  sensation  of  mght  or  toucb, 
It  is  known  as  possessing  the  attribute  of  color  or  touch.  The  elements  involved  in  every 
act  of  sense-perception  provide  for  the  possibility  of  this  relation.  The  relation  is  not,  in  fact, 
discerned  until  the  mind  projects  and  brings  up  the  perceived  non-^^o  and  the  sentient  ego  into 
the  same  field  of  vision,  by  a  reflex  and  comparing  act. 

The  sensation — i.  «.,  the  effect — ^is  not  the  property  or  quality  which  produces  it,  though 
the  two  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Sweetness  means  one  thing  when  it  is  said  to  be  in  the 
sugar,  and  another  when  it  is  experienced  by  the  sentient  soul.  The  heat,  in  one  sense,  if, 
and  in  another  ia  not^  in  the  fire. 

§  169.    A  sinffle  additional  remark  is  required  concerning  the 

Attributive      ^       ,^  ^  .  ^    ,.  .  ,    «  .  f    •«! 

quality  of  form    attributes  or  properties  of  dimension  and  form,  m  material 
objects.    We  call  an  object  long  and  short,  round  and  square, 
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and,  in  so  doing,  distinguish  the  being  from  its  attributes.  Here  we  ask 
again.  What  is  known  as  the  being  or  substance?  We  are  forced  to 
answer,  that  tlie  being  or  substance,  in  the  concrete  thinking  of  ordinary 
men,  is  regarded  as  that  which  is  touched  or  seen ;  and  this  is  the  sub- 
stance which  is  long  or  short,  round  or  square.  The  being  of  the  abstract 
thinker  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  generalized  conception,  which  is  equivalent  to 
this  or  that  perceivable  or  knowable  thing  of  which  the  metaphysician 
says,  it  is  long  or  short,  round  or  square. 

But  with  the  metaphysical  coDception  of  substance  and  qualities  we  need  at  present  have 
little  to.  do.  The  questious  oonoeming  substance  and  attributes  in  the  general—concerDing 
material  substance  in  particular,  and  concerning  the  various  divisions  of  sensible  qualities  into 
essential  and  accidental,  into  primary,  secondary,  and  secundo-primary — ^may  all  be  reserved 
for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  our  inquiries,  and  another  part  of  our  treatise  (P.  iv.  c.  vii). 

§  1^0.  Our  second  question  is.  Under  what  conditions  does 
pcnnanent  per-    the  mlud  attain   a  definite,   permanent  knowledge  of  the 

objects  of  sense-perception,  whether  percepts  or  things^  so 
that  they  can  readily  be  recalled  and  recognized  ?  It  is  only  when  they 
are  placed  so  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  mind  as  to  be  at  its  dis- 
posal, that  the  process  of  perception  can  be  said  to  be  complete.  A  far 
larger  portion  of  the  objects  which  we,  in  some  sense,  are  said  to  perceive, 
fail  entirely  to  be  perceived  to  any  efiectual  result.  It  is  only  a  few  of 
the  myriadiJ  which  we  know,  that  we  know  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
retain  and  recall  them. 

When  this  is  done,  the  object  of  perception  is  converted  into  an  idea  or 
Ideation  of  image.  The  real  object  apprehended  by  the  mind  becomes  an  iutellectual 
BenMHobjects.         object,  having  a  purely  ideal  or  psychical  existence.     By  some  writers  the 

special  term  ideation  is  appropriated  to  this  process.  Sense-perception  is  said 
to  be  complete  en  the  kighmt  s€rae  when  its  object  is  ideated,  or  becomes  an  idea.  The  relar 
tion  of  the  idea  or  image  to  its  real  correlate  will  be  explained  in  its  place.  At  present  we  need 
only  notice  that  the  appropriate  result  of  the  process  of  sense-perception  is  that  it  gives  the 
power  to  recall  and  recognize  the  object  perceived. 

Iteid  says,  Essay  ii.  chap,  v.,  that  the  act  of  perception  inyolves  three  things,  of  which  the  first  is, 
**Bome  conoeption  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived."  It  is  evident  from  the  illiutrations  which  he  gives 
of  his  meaning,  that  he  confounds  the  act  of  originally  gaming  knowledge  of  an  object  by  perceiving,  and 
the  act  of  recalli<  g  nnd  recognimng  the  object  afterwards.  He  should  have  said,  that  the  act  of  perception 
involves  ihegaining  or  forming  "  some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived,**  i. «.,  the  perfoi-ming 
a  process— which  results  in  the  acquisition  of  a  percept  or  idea. 

§  171.  But  as  every  perceived  object  is  composed  of  parts, 
S^com^eteT    ^®  ^^  J"®^  hQen  showu ;   it  follows  that  the  perception  of  a 

thing  can  only  be  complete  when  the  mind  attains  ideas  of 
the  parts  or  percepts  of  which  the  thing  is  composed,  and  of  the  parts  as 
related  to  one  another.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  distinguish  the 
constituent  percepts  by  completed  or  perfect  acts  of  original  perception, 
and  combine  or  connect  these  percepts  into  thivgs^  by  finished  acts  of  ac- 
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quired  perception.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  wliole,  without  an  idea  of  the  parts.  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  wha^ 
ever  aids  in  the  attainment  of  a  distinct  and  pennanent  idea  of  a  part, 
favors,  rather  than  hinders  the  gaining  of  an  idea  of  the  whola  We  are 
naturally  led  to  consider  the  conditions  of  complete  perceptions  of  the 
parts  and  relations  of  material  things. 

Perceptions  of  objects,  in  order  to  be  complete  and  permanent,  must 
be  distinct  and  definite.  That  is,  the  objects  themselves  must  be  distin- 
guished from  other  objects. 

This  rule  holds  equally  of  percepts  and  of  things.  A  single  color,  sound,  touch,  taste, 
etc.,  in  order  to  be  mastered,  must  be  distinguished  from  erery  other  color,  sound,  touch,  and 
taste.  So  of  things :  a  chau:  or  a  table,  a  house  or  horse,  a  pin  or  needle,  even  a  grain  of 
sand  or  a  particle  of  dust,  to  be  perceiyed  in  the  sense  described,  must  be  distinguished  from 
every  other.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  that  the  power  of  distmguishing  is  gradually  developed. 
To  £he  infant,  many  colors  and  sounds,  tastes  and  touches,  are  indistinct,  which  to  the  senses 
of  the  adult  are  clearly  distinguished.  Even  many  individual  things  are  perceived  as  the 
same,  which,  to  a  more  practised  observer,  are  known  to  be  diverse.  We  name,  as  the  first 
condition : 

Hrst   condition    §  1^2.    (l.)  Objccts  are  most  easily  distinguished  which  are 

ofoompletodper-     ^  ,■,■•.,  i  .  i  .,  .      , 

oeption:  Ener-  apprehended  with  great  energy — which  are  very  strikingly 
resemblance.  contrasted  with,  or  which  are  similar  to  other  objects.  A 
lively  color,  a  loud  sound,  a  positive  taste,  etc.,  are  more  readily  appre- 
hended than  a  color  which  is  faint,  a  sound  which  is  feeble,  or  a  taste 
which  is  not  positive.  Things  are  more  or  less  readily  perceived  with 
effect  and  permanence  according  as  the  percepts  of  which  they  are  con- 
stituted are  more  or  less  readily  known. 

The  definiteness  with  which  objects  are  perceived  depends  in  part  also 
on  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  other  objects  in  connection  with  which 
they  are  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  two  percepts  and  two  things  that  are 
very  similar,  and  of  two  that  are  very  unlike,  those  are  more  likely  to  he 
perceived  which  are  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those  which 
closely  resemble  one  another.  Two  colors,  two  sounds,  etc.,  as  well  as 
two  apples  or  two  paintings,  are  each  more  readily  perceived  and  retained 
if  they  are  strikingly  contrasted,  than  if  they  are  very  similar. 

The  likeness  or  unlikeness,  the  resemblance  and  contrast,  are  in  part  purely 
and  oontrasts,  objective, — pertaining  solely  to  the  object  perceived  as  related  to  the  powers 
roljoSve.  *^*  ^^  sensQ-perception  supposed  to  belong  to  all  men.  In  part  they  are  sub- 
jective, and  arise  from  the  natural  or  acquired  capability  of  the  individual 
to  feel  and  know.  Thus,  one  class  of  persons  are  physically  incapable  of  distinguishing  differ- 
ent colors — as  those  who  are  color-blind.  Others,  who  can  discern  the  colors  which  are  com- 
monly named,  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  shades  of  color  that  are  nearly  allied.  Some  per- 
sons are  very  insensible  to  differences  and  similarities  of  sounds,  to  which  others  are  keenly 
alive.  Even  when  the  original  sensibility  of  the  senses  and  aptitudes  of  the  intellect  present 
no  diversity,  there  are  the  greatest  possible  differences  of  susceptibility,  arising  from  differences 
of  habit  and  attention. 
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But  under  all  these  divenides  of  natural  and  acquired  susceptibilitT,  the  law 
Force  of  oon-  enounced  holds  good,  that  objects  which  to  any  one  individual  percipient  are 
*'^^'  nearly  alike,  are  less  likely  to  be  distinctly  perceived  and  retained :  while 

those  which  are  set  oflf  against  others  by  a  positive  and  striking  contrast,  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  perceived  with  that  energy  which  is  essential  to  distinct  and  definite 
recall.  This  law  is  established  and  confirmed  both  by  observation  and  experience.  The  infant 
fixes  its  attention  on  those  percepts  and  those  things  which  are  positiTO  in  their  action  upon 
the  senses,  and  which  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  others.  A  bright  light  in  surrounding 
darkness,  as  a  sunbeam  through  the  shutter,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  with  its  distinct  outline,  a 
patch  of  bright  color,  a  shining  fire-iron — these  first  hold  the  eye  with  that  fixed  and  consider- 
ate attention  which  is  necessary  to  retention  and  recognition.  In  mature  life  the  same  law 
holds  good  :  objects  that  are  bright  and  distinct,  or  that  in  any  way  are  presented  in  contrast, 
are  those  which  are  most  readily  noticed  and  most  easily  remembered.  If  the  object  has  no 
interest  for  our  fellow-men,  but  has  a  special  interest  for  us  from  any  cause  whatever ;  we  need 
only  perceive  it,  to,  be  able  to  retain  and  remember  it.  The  eye  and  the  hand,  the  ear  and  the 
tongue,  seek  first  of  all  to  define  the  objects  which  they  are  to  retain,  so  as  to  fix  and  hold  the 
attention,  and  carry  away  a  distinct  idea. 

§  173.  (2.)  Motion  heightens  the  contrasts  of  perceived 
^5a<Sr^**°°  objects,  and  gives  definiteness  to  the  outline  and  limits,  espe- 
cially of  visible  percepts.  To  the  infant's  eye,  moving  objects 
are  the  first  which,  so  to  speak,  are  separated  from  the  midistinguished 
mass  of  blended  color,  in  which  the  world  of  matter  is  at  first  arrayed. 
From  this  extended  surface  of  color  certain  objects  are  detached,  as  the 
moving  lamp,  the  walking  person,  the  portable  furniture  and  utensils.  They 
pass  to  and  fro  athwart  the  background  upon  which  they  are  projected, 
and  are  brought  into  contrast  with  its  unbroken  surface,  till  they  take  their 
place  in  the  memory,  as  the  first  distinct  objects  with  which  it  is  provided. 
By  degrees  this  undistinguished  mass  of  blended  light  and  shade,  of  form 
and  color,  is  broken  up,  as  one  and  another  separate  percept  and  distin- 
guished thing  is  detached  by  the  mind's  observation  and  is  set  apart  in  the 
mind's  storehouse  as  a  distinct  idea.  The  influence  of  motion  is  not 
limited  to  visible  objects.  It  is  most  important  in  giving  distinct  per- 
cepts to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  hand  must  move  over  the  surface  felt, 
or  the  surface  must  move  over  the  hand,  to  leave  distinct  percepts  of  its 
limits  and  qualities. 

§  174.  (3.)  Repetition  is  an  efficient  and  often  an  indispen- 
TW^d^dition,  gable  condition  to  the  completion  of  an  act  of  perception. 
Even  the  simple  percept,  as  a  sound,  a  color,  a  taste,  is  more 
perfectly  mastered  by  being  apprehended  in  successive  acts  of  attention. 
If  several  percepts  are  to  be  united  as  a  single  and  separate  thing,  it  is 
still  more  requisite  that  they  be  often  apprehended  by  the  same  or  continu- 
ously connected  acts,  in  order  that  the  object  may  be  brought  completely 
into  possession  and  placed  entirely  at  command.  This  is  especially  neces^ 
sary  if  the  percept  or  object,  by  reason  of  its  spatial  extent  or  the  com- 
plexity of  its  elements,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master  in  a 
single  act.    In  some  cases,  repetition  serves  to  make  the  impression  more 
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vivid  and  definite.    In  others,  it  is  required  in  order  that  there  be  any 
impression  at  all. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  no  object  of  the  mind's  perception  can 
be  retained  unless  it  is  perceived  with  aroused  and  concentrated  energy. 
The  repetition  of  any  act,  if  not  excessive,  contributes  to  such  energy,  and 
hence  contributes  to  the  definiteness  and  permanence  of  the  object.  This 
is  the  general  law.  Its  application  to  individual  objects  varies  somewhat 
as  the  object  is  simple  or  complex,  as  it  can  be  mastered  by  a  single  effort, 
or  as  it  requires  a  succession  of  acts. 

Different  schools  of  pByohologfsts  give  difliBrent  czpIanationB  of  the  utility  and  necessity 
Need  of  repeti-  of  repeated  ImpreasionB,  aooordhig  to  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  their  school 
tiie^  '^^'^r^^tf  TO  ^  charactcriaed.  The  school  which  resolves  sense-perception  into  the  passive  reception 
■chool.  o'  impressions  from  without,  explain  the  necessity  of  repetition  by  its  Influtfuoe  in 

accumulating  a  stock  of  such  impressions— either  in  the  sabjective  capacity  or  the  objeoU 
Ive  materiaL 

Herbart  and  Boieke  agree  in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  rcpeiitioii  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  eadi  act  of 
sense-perception  leaves  an  imprcsbion  or  an  effect  behind— either  in  the  soul  itself;  or  a  force  acting  yntim 
the  soul  Before  distinct  perception  is  attained  or  consciousness  is  devolopod,  there  must  be  many  repeated 
sensations  in  order  to  give  a  single  positive  or  distinct  perception.  These  are  all  accumulated,  each  rein* 
forcing  the  other— till  at  last,  by  the  addition  of  them  all,  the  mind  attains  a  distinct  and  definite  percept, 
as  of  a  single  color,  sonnd,  eta  After  thoso  percepts  are  reached,  made  up  as  they  are  of  the  residua  of 
many  single  acts  of  sense,  it  is  necessary  that  these  again  be  perceived  in  combination  by  many  repeated 
acts,  before  the  mind  reaches  a  permanent  and  definite  perception  of  a  thing. 

The  effect  on  the  soul  is  called  by  Bcnehe  S^nir  =:  &ac€  or  reZtd,  Angel<gtkeil  =  prtditpotitivn.  The  ef- 
fect of  Herbart  is  in  the  fbrm  of  a  force  or  tendency  imparted  to  the  object  or  idea— and  u  called  a  rf^tduusi. 

In  other  words,  according  to  these  psyohologlsts,  repetition  is  neceesaxy  beoanse  each  act  leaves  some 
effoct  behind,  which  is  added  to  the  stock  already  accumulated,  the  final  result  of  the  accumulations  in  all 
cases  being  distinctness  and  permanence  in  the  object  perceived,  whether  it  be  a  simple  porcept,  or  a  com- 
plez  of  percepts  in  a  material  thing.  Their  error  Ues  in  the  mistaken  or  defective  Tiew  of  the  mind's 
activity  and  its  dependence  on  the  conditions  of  its  success,  which  they  adopt  The  mind,  in  knowing 
fenerally,  and  in  perceiving  in  particular,  U  not  as  they  conceive  it,  the  passive  subject  of  impressions— 
of  wliich  there  must  be  a  certain  number  with  a  given  strength,  to  secure  a  definite  and  abiding  roKult 
The  mind,  in  all  its  knowing— and  consequently  in  all  its  perceiving— exercises  a  peculiar  act,  which  we 
have  defined  ns  the  being  certain  that  some  object  is.  This  act  is  entirely  different  from  the  passive  reccp* 
tion  of  any  accumulation  of  impressions,  each  swelling  the  number  and  augmenting  the  strength  of  those 
which  have  gone  before.  So  &r  as  the  act  of  knowing  is  concerned,  a  single  ezorci5<^  of  this  activity  it 
adequate  to  ^  distinct  and  lasting  Impression.  In  not  a  few  cases  a  single  effort  or  application  of  the  xnind 
is  as  effidcnt  as  a  score,  in  order  to  effect  a  lasting  remembrance.  Let  the  attention  be  fixed  and  held, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  mental  power  be  applied,  and  the  mind  cannot  but  receive  a  vivid  and  definite 
knowledge  of  a  distinctly  remembered  object.  A  single  stroke  upon  the  die  will  leavo  a  aliarp  and  e^ear  im- 
pression as  truly  as  many  and  oft-repeated  blows.  And  yet  in  point  of  &ct,  it  is  observed,  that  to  the 
approhcmsion  of  most  objects,  many  applications  of  the  mind  are  required ;  the  single  act  is  not  adequate  fat 
a  permanent  impression;  a  single  acquisition  does  not  sufSoe.  How  is  this  possible?  What  is  therein 
repetition  which  arouses  the  attention  so  as  to  fix  and  make  lasting  the  object?  This  question  will  be 
answered  under  the  two  following  heads. 

to^"LSJrd??fto  §  ^^^*  (^0  Repetition  often  excites  and  gratifies  the  interest 
becaueeitcjKiSis  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  *^®  objccts  perccivcd,  and  thus  arouses  and 
greater  interest,    fixcs  the  attention  upou  them  with  greater  energy. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  many  single  per- 
cepts!™^ *  ^^  cepts.  A  color  or  sound  gives  pleasure  when  once  perceived. 
Let  it  solicit  the  mind's  notice  a  second  time,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  gratification  which  it  gave  wiU  arouse  the  mind  to  attend 
with  increased  energy  to  the  object  which  had  previously  imparted  so  pleas- 
ant an  experience.    In  the  recollection  of  that  experience,  and  with  the 
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hope  of  its  renewal,  it  renews  again  all  its  energy  of  perception.  The  re* 
Bnlt  is  a  definite  remembrance  of  every  thing  which  the  man  is  competent  or 
prepared  to  know  in  respect  to  it  When  the  attention  is  solicited  again, 
the  mind  at  once  responds  to  the  call,  withdraws  its  divided  or  distracted 
activity,  and,  according  to  its  sense  of  the  value  of  the  good  to  be 
enjoyed,  responds  with  an  energetic  and  attentive  gaze.  Each  new  look 
reveals  some  new  property  or  feature  unknown  before,  and  with  it  comes 
some  new  enjoyment,  the  recollection  of  which  stimulates  to  renewed 
attention,  till  the  soul  is  satisfied  that  all  that  can  be  known  and  all  that 
can  be  enjoyed  has  been  exhausted.  By  this  time,  however,  the  object  has 
been  so  attentively  considered  that  it  cannot  be  lost. 

The  same  law  operates  in  the  apprehension  of  things,  or  of  many  percepts 
This  aa  tnie  of  united  in  one.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  perception  of  these  in  their 
^cepta  ^*  *"  °'  relations  gives  special  pleasure,  and  the  same  result  will  follow  as  in  the  per- 
ception of  single  objects.  The  mind  that  is  delighted  by  a  masterly  combi- 
nation of  sounds,  or  a  blending  of  colors,  or  mixture  of  tastes,  or  contrast  of  touches,  will 
repeat  the  perception  of  these  combinations  with  increased  interest  and  increased  attention. 
The  perceptions  gained  by  the  energies  thus  stimulated,  will  be  certain  to  remain. 

If  the  percepts  are  gained  by  different  senses,  as  in  those  combinations  which  we  call 
things  or  objects,  the  same  law  will  hold  good. 

It  often  happens  that  the  objects  which  solicit  our  attention  excite  no  special  interest  in 
themselves,  and  yet  some  feature  or  features  in  them  attracts  the  attention,  because  of  some 
relation  to  objects  in  which  we  are  especially  interested.  Thus,  a  hundred  faces  in  a  crowd,  a 
hundred  trees  in  a  wood,  a  hundred  horses  in  a  drove,  remind  us  of  nothing  about  which  we 
care.  We  give  to  each  and  all  an  uninterested  glance  ;  there  is  no  enei^etic  perceptiou,  and 
of  course  no  definite  impression.     None  are  noticed,  and  all  are  forgotten. 

But  if  a  single  one  plcai*es  us,  because  it  brings  up  the  thought  of  any  object  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of ;  if  it  even  attracts  our  attention  sufficiently  to  inquure  whether  it  is  like 
or  unlike  that  which  it  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  to  remember,  we  shall  so  attend  to  that  one 
as  to  retain  what  our  perception  gives. 

^StJaffo^thJ  §  ^'^^'  (^O  I^epetition  is  still  more  essential  to  enable  the 
SSttlm^u^S!  mind  to  unite  into  a  whole  the  separate  parts  of  objects 
jects.  which  cannot  be  grasped  by  a  single  act  of  perception.    The 

examples  already  cited,  belong  to  those  objects  which  require  but  a  single 
act  of  attention  in  order  to  be  completely  possessed  by  the  mind.  There 
is  a  very  large  class  of  objects,  however,  which  consist  of  too  many  paits 
to  be  known  by  a  single  effort  of  perception.  These  must  be  combined 
together  into  one,  fty  successive  acts.  For  example,  if  we  perceive  a 
mathematical  figure  with  a  very  irregular  and  complicated  outline,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  view  it  in  separate  portions,  in  order  to  master  the 
whole.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  we  often  need  to  review  each  portion 
which  we  have  already  perceived,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  part  which 
was  previously  perceived.  After  we  have  followed  the  outline  by  repeated 
acts  of  observation,  we  need  often  to  review  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  acts,  or  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  to  unite  the  sev- 
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eral  parts.  If  we  look  at  a  painting,  we  study  its  several  parts,  perhaps 
for  hours  together,  in  order  to  gain  and  carry  away  a  distinct  and  satisfac- 
tory impression  of  the  whole.  If  we  look  at  the  front  of  an  edifice  that 
is  elaborately  adorned,  we  follow  the  several  features  one  by  one  in  their 
order,  often  returning  upon  our  course,  that  we  may  retain  the  percep- 
tions which  we  have  gained. 

The  office  and  the  necessity  of  repetition  in  all  these  cases  are  peculiar,  and 
beyond  the  Data-  require  special  explanation.  We  observe,  first,  that  in  the  cases  supposed, 
nl  limitfl  of  the    ^^  object  is  too  extensiye  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  in  a  single  act.    There 

are  spatial  and  numerical  limits  to  the  mind^s  power  to  perceive  distinctly. 
If  the  object  within  this  limit  is  very  simple,  it  may  be  mastered  by  a  angle  effort.  But  if  it 
is  complex,  and  consists  of  many  separable  or  distinguishable  parts,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  repetition,  not  because  the  space  is  too  extensive  to  be  distinctly  perceived  at  a  eingle 
effort,  but  because  the  number  of  objects  is  too  great  to  be  separately  contemplated  together 
by  any.  angle  act 

The  flret  Deroep-  ^"'  "^^^  ™°^  ^®  observer  give  a  second  look  to  the  parts  which  he  is  compe- 
tion  often  a  mere  tent  to  observe  at  a  single  glance — ^for  example,  to  objects  within  a  limited 
ery  imd  ^eo^  space  and  of  small  number — and  often  many  repeated  looks,  in  order  to  unite 
^o°*  them  into  a  completed  impression  ?    Why  must  the  eye  run  again  and  again 

along  the  outline  of  an  irregular  and  extended  boundary,  or  over  the  face  of  a  lai^e  edifice, 
before  it  can  fix  and  carry  away  a  definite  impression  of  the  whole  ?  The  general  answer  to 
the  question  is,  that  it  must  do  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  in  order  tbat  it  may  seek  out  and 
discover  what  it  can  find ;  and  second,  that  when  it  has  discovered  what  is  there,  it  may  deter- 
mine what  it  will  select  as  worthy  of  those  efforts  of  attention  which  are  requisite  for  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  perception.  The  first  efforts  of  the  eye  upon  such  an  object  are  like 
voyages  of  discovery  or  movements  of  military  reconnoissance.  They  serve  the  same  pur 
pose  as  the  use  of  the  finding-glass  of  a  telescope.  The  eye  runs  hither  and  there  with  a 
▼ague  and  quickly-shifting  gaze.  It  finds  one  feature  after  another  which  exdtes  its  interest 
and  attracts  its  attention,  and  thus  learns  in  a  general  way  what  material  is  present  for  it  to 
work  upon.  After  this  preliminary  work,  a  second  and  still  another  look  may  be  required, 
that  the  mind  may  determine  which  of  these  parts  it  is  worth  while  to  unite  together  into  a 
continuous  and  connected  whole,  by  successive  acts  of  attentive  perception.  That  this  view  is 
correct,  is  manifest  from  the  difference  which  we  notice  between  observing  a  complex  object 
when  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  when  it  has  become  familiar  by  repeated  acts  of  perception. 
If  the  object  is  new  and  strange,  we  must  view  it  again  and  again  in  order  to  bring  away  any 
distinct  perception.  If  it  is  familiar,  or  like  a  familiar  object,  a  single  and  hasty  look  is  often 
enough  to  secure  a  clear  and  permanent  knowledge.  In  such  a  case  we  know  beforehand 
what  we  expect  to  find,  and  to  what  points  we  need  to  direct  the  eye  in  order  to  assure  oui^ 
selves.  If  parts  of  the  objects  differ  slightly  from  those  previously  perceived,  or  those  which 
we  expect  to  find,  these  are  noticed  at  once,  and  the  new  perception  is  corrected  accordingly. 
In  the  other  case,  we  do  not  know  beforehand  what  we  are  to  find,  and  we  must  use  repeated 
efforts  in  order  to  determine  what  there  is  to  be  found,  and  what  we  will  select  as  worthy  of 
preservation. 

When  the  object  contains  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  we  can  grasp  at  a 
romplex^necte  single  view,  there  is  need  of  repetition  for  another  reason.  Let  the  outline 
^quire    repeti-    of  a  mathematical  figure  be  made  up  of  many  sides,  or  the  face  of  au  edifice 

consist  of  a  very  great  number  of  salient  features,  and  it  is  impossible— let 
cither  be  ever  so  familiar — that  they  be  perceived  distinctly  by  any  single  effort  of  percep- 
tion. The  eye  must  pass  around  the  outline,  or  sweep  across  the  face  by  successive  acts,  and 
master  each  portion  in  detail,  in  order  to  perceive  the  whole  so  as  to  recall  iU    Such  objects 
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are  perceived  in  parts  under  the  law  of  natural  limitation  to  which  the  senses'  are  subject. 
They  must  be  recsUed  by  successive  acts,  because  they  can  be  recalled  only  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  those  relations  under  which  they  are  originally  perceived.  To  fix  these  conneo- 
tions,  attention  is  necessary.  In  order  to  know  what  these'  relations  are  to  which  it  Ib  desira- 
ble suoceasively  to  attend,  repetition  is  required. 

In  surveying  large  objects,  or  those  which  are  very  complex,  repetition  becomes  necessary 
for  the  double  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  memory  the  parts  of  which  the  object  is  composed, 
and  of  so  connecting  together  these  parts  in  a  continuous  whole,  tliat  they  can  be  revived  in 
succession,  under  the  laws  of  association. 

Here  again  we  notice  a  striking  diiference  between  objects  that  are  regular 
ro^etitfon  If  tha    and  uniform,  and  those  which  are  irr^ular  and  multiform.    Of  two  figures 
ojyectaareiiregw    ^^  ^f^y  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  Y)e  a  regukr  and  another  an  uregular  polygon.    Let  the 
fa9ade  of  a  bxiilding  be  made  of  similar  parts  combined  after  a  uniform  law 
of  recurrence  and  symmetry ;  or  let  the  parts  have  no  relation  of  likeness,  order,  or  corre- 
spondence.   A  few  repetitions  of  attention  enable  us  to  master  the  one ;  very  many  are  re- 
quired to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  other.    In  tJiie  case  of  the  regular  object,  we  first  per- 
ceive that  the  parts  are  arranged  in  a  certain  order  which  is  repeated— either  exactly,  or  with 
inconsiderable  deviations.    To  learn  what  this  order  is,  may  require  several  consecutive  acts 
of  close  attention.    But  when  this  order  is  learned,  and  the  elements  of  each  group  are  dis- 
cerned, the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to  recall  the  whole,  by  its  mastery  of  a  single  series  of  the 
parts.    If  the  parts  of  the  object  are  arranged  in  no  discernible  order,  especially  if  they  are 
very  numerous,  they  must  be  apprehended  in  detail,  a  few  only  together.    These  few  must 
then  be  connected  with  the  adjoining  group  by  another  attentive  act,  and  so  on  till  all  are  per-' 
ceived,  and  the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to  recall  the  whole. 


Fourth,      oondi- 


177.  (4.)  Familiar  objects  are  readily  and  rapidly  per- 
wT  °'  'ttwS  ^^^®^*  Novel  or  unfamiliar  objects  are  slowly  and  pain- 
famiiiarity.  fuUy  mastered.  The  fact  is  unquestioned.  The  explanation 
of  it  is  famished  by  the  principles  which  have  been  already  laid  down. 

Familiar  objects,  either  single  percepts  or  combinations  of  percepts, 
are  such  as  have  been  often  distinguished  from  others.  When  the  con- 
stituent percepts  are  familiar,  as  shades  of  color,  sounds,  forms,  touches, 
tastes,  and  smells,  the  mind  is  ready  to  attend  to  them  and  to  know  them 
with  little  effort,  being  guided  in  directing  and  fixing  its  attention  by  its 
remembrance  of  what  it  had  perceived  before,  and  incited  to  attention  by 
remembered  pleasure.  If  the  combination  is  also  familiar — i,  e,,  the  union 
of  the  taste  or  smell  with  the  color,  or  the  touch  with  the  form — the  same 
law  holds  good.  In  looking  at  an  individual  chair  or  table  which  I  have 
oHen  perceived,  or  the  aspect  of  which  is  famihar,  one  percept  prepares  the 
way  for  the  other — the  color  for  the  form,  the  form  for  the  weight ;  one 
part  for  another,  as  the  leg,  for  the  back  of  the  chair  or  the  bed  of 
the  table ;  so  that  the  mind  is  at  once  prepared  for  what  it  expects  and 
readily  apprehends  what  its  attention  is  waiting  for. 

But  let  the  object  be  unfamiliar,  we  are  detained  upon  its  parts  in  the  way  already  ex- 
plained, in  order  that  we  may  discover  what  they  are,  so  far  as  to  decide  which,  if  any,  shall 
receive  our  attention.  If  a  novel  piece  of  furniture  is  seen,  or  a  new  implement,  or  an  edifice 
angularly  planned,  or  a  work  of  art  executed  after  peculiar  prindples,  or  if  an  animal  or 
plant  of  an  unfamiliar  species  or  a  dress  of  a  new  fashion,  are  presented  for  our  inspection. 
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we  find  it  necesaarj  to  look  agun  and  again  at  the  object    We  must  feel  our  way  step  by 
step  and  part  bj  part,  to  find  the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  so  that  we  can  recall  them. 

8  178.   The  acts  of  repeated  perception  which  are  required 

Eepetition     not     .°  .  ,/.,,.,  /, 

nocMBariiy  rec-    m  such  cascs,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  acta  of  recog- 
ogxiiwion.  nition,  or  acts  of  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  discerning 

similarities  or  other  relations. 

Acts  of  recognition  and  of  comparison  do  indeed  usually  accompany 
these  efforts  of  perception.  But  though  they  often  &cllitate,  they  do 
not  constitute  the  acts.  This  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  A 
single  percept,  and  an  object  consisting  of  several  percepts,  must  first  be 
perceived  in  order  to  be  recognized.  It  must  be  known  the  first  time, 
or  by  a  first  act,  in  order  to  be  known  the  second  time,  or  by  a  subsequent 
act  So,  two  objects  must  be  perceived,  before  they  can  be  compared 
and  discerned  to  be  similar  or  alike. 

Recognition  and  comparison  accompany  perception,  but  they  are  no  parts  of  the  act 
They  greatly  facilitate  the  act,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  act  itself.  Perception  is 
deyeloped  along  with  these  higher  activities.  The  higher  actiyities,  in  their  turn,  stimulate 
and  guide  the  lower.  The  perceptions  of  the  injDmt — and  oflen  of  the  cultivated — are  lim- 
•ited,  because  the  range  of  its  recognitions  and  comparisons  is  narrow.  But  within  this  range 
they  are  often  more  acute  and  discriminating,  because  they  are  concentrated  upon  fewer 
objects,  and  are  disturbed  by  fewer  distracting  questions  of  sameness  or  similarity.  The 
child  and  the  hunter,  the  sailor  and  the  fisherman,  have  sharper  and  acuter  vision  than  the 
adult  and  the  philosopher,  not  merely  because  their  organs  of  sense  are  in  higher  physical  per- 
fection, but  because  they  are  practised  upon  fewer  objects,  and  the  mental  force  of  attention 
is  fixed  with  greater  interest,  and  therefore  concentred  with  greater  energy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  educated  man  often  sees  in  the  same  object,  and  even  with  the  eye  of  sense,  much 
more  than  the  child  or  savage  can  see,  with  his  acuter  bodily  organs,  simply  because  his 
wider  range  of  knowledge  prepares  him  to  look  for  more,  and  to  appreciate  it  when  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Some  peydhologlsts  distingnish  peioeptlon  from  sensation  thus:  <a  scnsatioD,  when  reoognised  as 
BimUar  to  one  preTiously  experienced,  becomes  a  perception.'  So  Herbert  Spencer :  **  As  there  can  be  no 
classification  or  recognition  of  objects  without  perception  of  them ;  so  there  can  be  no  perception  of  thrai 
without  classification  or  recognition."  "A  perception  of  it  [an  object]  can  arise  only  when  the  group  of 
sensations  is  conscionsly  codrdinated,  and  their  meaning  nnderstood."  "  The  perception  of  any  object, 
therefore,  is  impossible,  save  under  the  form  of  recognition  or  dasaification.*'  PrincipUt  of  PtythoLogy^ 
f46.    London,  1855. 

Morell  says :  **  To  percelw  a  thing,  means,  first  of  all,  to  reoogniMe  it ; "  and  again :  "  When  we  come 
to  perceive  spedal  objects,  then  it  is  implied  that  we  not  only  recogiiUtj  bui  that  we  also  b^;in  to  d<us(fy 
tikem.^—IntrodueHon  lo  Menial  PhUowphy,  pp.  85,  88.  London,  1862.  That  this  is  really  impossible  snd 
logically  self-contradictory,  is  obvious  flrom  what  has  been  said.  Becognition  and  dassiflcation  attend  and 
assist  perception,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  act.  It  is  obvious  that  this  definition  woidd  exclude  from 
the  act  of  perceptlon-ptoper,  all  that  is  material  to  it,  or  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  sensation-proper, 
vis. :  the  apprehension  of  spatial  relations  and  of  externality.  Neither  of  these  are  necessarily  involved  in 
the  recognition  or  comparison  of  sensationa.    The  view  would  limit  us  to  a  purely  idealistic  theory. 

Continuance  of  §  ^^^'  (^0  ^^  Complete  and  successful  perception,  some 
^®  amSISS  continuance  of  time  is  necessary.  The  necessity  for  time  is 
perception.  partly  physical  or  organic,  and  partly  mental  or  psychical. 

The  organic  necessity  lies  in  the  unexplained  and  ultimate  fact,  that  in 
order  to  a  complete  and  definite  physical  impression  upon  the  organ,  there 
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xnast  be  a  continned  action  of  its  excitant  or  stimulus  for  a  brief  but 
appreciable  period.  The  eye  and  the  ear,  and  the  other  organs,  with  their 
connected  nervous  apparatus,  must  be  occupied  with  that  which  excites 
them,  in  order  to  give  a  sensation  of  which  the  mind  can  avail  itself  to 
distinct  perception.  Indeed,  after  the  stimulant  has  ceased  to  affect  the 
organ,  the  sensation,  and  with  it  the  perception,  remains,  as  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  by  which  we  revolve  a  burning  coal  so  swiftly  as 
to  perceive  a  circle  of  fire.  These  after-sensations,  in  many  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  are  ludicrously  and  fearfully  conspicuous  in  their 
efiects,  and  produce  spectral  illusions  and  hallucinations  in  manifold  varie- 
ties. All  that  we  need  notice  here,  is  the  possibility  that  a  sensation  may 
continue  after  its  excitant  is  withdrawn. 

The  psychical  necessity  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  can 
remit  or  increase  the  energy  of  the  organ  by  its  own  voluntary  agency, 
and  that,  to  exert  this  energy,  also  requires  time,  if  for  no.  other  reason, 
because  the  mind  acts  through  and  under  the  laws  of  its  physical  organ- 
ism. An  increase  of  energy  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organism  is  an 
affiur  of  time,  and  is  often  a  measure  of  its  lapse. 

In  those  acts  by  which  seyeral  percepts  are  connected  and  combined,  time  is  also  required. 
If  the  mind  cannot  master  a  ainffU  percept  without  continued  attention,  much  less  can  it  con- 
nect Mveral  under  any  common  relation  without  requiring  an  appreciable  portion  of  duration. 
Whenever  the  mind  must  not  only  attain  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  separate  percepts,  but 
must  regard  them  as  related  together ;  to  each  of  these  attainments,  and  to  all  united,  a  con- 
tinued effort  is  necessary,  and  a  oondderable  period  of  duration. 

«  f  1  Jugglers,  prestidigitators,  etc.,  perform  many  of  their  feats  by  having  acquired 
iBvolve  quick-  a  capacity  of  rapid  movement  which  does  not  allow  time  enough  for  the 
n^^of  move-  gense-perceptions  of  lookers-on  to  respond  to  the  objects.  Often  they  do 
not  l\imish  time  enough  for  the  requisite  impressions  to  be  made  upon  the 
sense-organs.  Still  more  frequently  they  do  not  furnish  time  m  which  perception  or  intelli- 
gence may  perceive  the  objects  in  their  relations,  so  as  to  discriminate,  construct,  and  interpret 
what  the  sense-organs  respond  to.  Quickness  of  movement  and  quickness  of  thought  are  the 
prime  requisites  for  a  successful  juggler.  To  this  should  be  added  the  capacity  to  divert  the 
attention  by  lively  sallies,  by  sudden  gestures,  rapid  speech,  exciting  tones,  and  a  bold  address, 
as  well  as  skill  in  inventing  the  physical  appliances  of  illusion.  A  man  endowed  by  nature 
with  aptitudes  like  these,  who  has  learned  to  make  them  efficient  by  art,  can  almost  cheat  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  soberest  and  most  practised  observer. 

§  180.  It  is  in  place  here  to  consider  the  doctrine  which  is 
to  more  than  one    insisted   on  SO  earnestly,  particularly  by  Dugald  Stewart 

thing  at  a  time  ?     ,^,  ..  xi  /.-i.  . 

{Elements^  c.  u.),  that  the  mmd,  m  perception,  can  attend  to 
but  one  object  at  a  time.  This  position  he  endeavors  to  sustain  and  en- 
force by  examples  like  the  following :  In  viewing  a  mathematical  figure, 
say  of  a  thousand  sides,  we  view  each  side  by  a  separate  effort  of  atten- 
tive regard,  till  we  have  passed  around  the  outline  by  successive  acts  of 
perception.  The  eye  and  the  mind  do  this  so  rapidly,  that  when  the  out- 
line is  not  very  complicated,  they  seem  to  gi*asp  and  master  the  whole  by 
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a  siiigle  and  instantaneous  act.  So,  in  listening  to  a  concert  of  music,  we 
think  we  hear — t.  e^  attentively  listen  to — ^all  the  instroments  and  separate 
parts  together,  whereas  we  in  fact  can  attend  to  but  one.  When  we  seem 
to  onrselTCS  to  listen  to  all,  we  in  fact  pass  so  rapidly  from  one  to  another 
as  to  think  we  attend  to  all  together.  When  Stewart  is  called  to  explain 
what  he  means  by  a  single  object,  he  defines  it,  in  connection  with  the 
eye,  as  the  minimum  visibUe — that  is,  the  smallest  extension  of  color  or 
shaded  light  by  which  the  eye  can  be  afiected«  In  respect  to  the  ear,  he 
ought,  by  a  similar  mle,  to  assert  that  the  minimum  cmdibUe^  or  the  sim- 
plest and  shortest  appreciable  sound  only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  single 
instant. 

The  theory  of  Stewart  labors  under  the  following  diffical- 
Sb^i^^h    ^^    ^^^  •  ^^  excludes  the  possibility  of  comparing  objects  with 

one  another.  In  order  to  compare  objects  so  as  to  discern  that 
they  are  alike,  or  diverse,  they  must  be  considered  together — ^that  is,  they 
must  be  attentively  perceived  in  combination.  We  cannot  see  that  two 
sur&ces  of  color  are  alike  or  unlike,  without  perceiving  them  both  in  con- 
nection, and  perceiving  them  both  by  a  single  attentive  act.  In  the  cases 
supposed  by  Stewart  of  the  several  »des  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of  the  figure 
must  be  considered  together,  to  be  known  to  be  adjoining,  near,  or  re- 
mote :  the  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be  heard  together,  to  he 
discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be  known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to 
be  connected  as  before  and  after  one  another.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mind 
can  apprehend  more  than  a  single  object  at  once.  If  it  could  not,  it  would 
be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  most  important  part  of  its  knowl- 
edge, viz.,  the  knowledge  of  relations;  which  knowledge  can  only  he 
attained  by  the  apprehension  of  at  least  two  objects  together. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  Stewart  intended  to  assert  was  this :  that 
Attention  to  an  in  sense-perception  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  object  at  the  same  indi- 
^^  and  Its  yjgiijig  instant ;  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  compares  two  objects,  it  con- 
nects an  object  perceived  with  an  object  represented,  a  percept  with  a  repre- 
sentation. For  example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sounds  of  an  orchestra, 
it  sees  at  a  present  instant  a  single  side  or  the  smallest  possible  part  of  a  side — ^the  minimvm 
vuilnle—OT  hears  a  sin^e  sound  or  note,  and,  while  seeing  or  hearing,  compares  with  it  the 
side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  heard  before.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  at 
the  same  undivided  instant  of  time  both  the  side  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem- 
bered. The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know  but  a  smgle  object  at  a  siogie 
instant  of  time,  must  be  abandoned  as  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  functions  and  acqui- 
sitions of  the  soul,  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  facts  within  our  experience. 

The  mind  can  ^^^  ^^  ^®  °^^  ^'^^  *^*^  ^  sensc-pcrception  evcn,  the  raind  can 
thL?*o^  thSI  apprehend  but  a  single  object  at  a  time.  The  mind  must  be 
at  a  time.  able  to  apprehend  more  than  one  object  of  sense,  because  its 

attention  is  so  readily  turned  from  one  to  another.    Among  many  objects 
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that  are  eqaally  before  its  gaze,  it  singles  out  one,  concentrates  all  its 
energy  upon  it,  and  then  suddenly  leaves  it,  fixing  on  another ;  and  so 
passes  from  one  to  another  with  a  rapidity  that  surprises  itself.  This  it 
could  not  do  unless  it  were  able  to  apprehend  many  objects  by  a  vague 
perception  of  their  existence.  The  single  fact  that  the  eye  can  perceive  a 
wide  extent  of  space,  viewing  all  parts  equally  well,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  this  extended  object,  containing  many  within  its  limits,  is  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  as  made  up  of  many  parts,  and  that  these  parts,  or 
single  objects,  can  all  be  seen  by  a  single  act. 

But  can  the  mind  use  the  utmost  energy  of  attention  upon  more  than  a  single 
UM  the  ntmoBt  object  of  sense  ?  This  question,  if  it  could  be  answered  satisfactorily,  would 
nwre^^San^^  &^^  ^^^  ^^^  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  for  the  reason  that  it  yeiy  rarely  hap- 
otgect?  pens  that  the  mind,  in  perception,  employs  its  utmost  energy  of  attention. 

It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  single  objects,  in  the  sense  of  minima  visibUieL,  or  minima 
audibUia^  are  perceived  at  all.  The  smallest  possible  percept  rarely  occupies  the  attention. 
Then  again,  the  miud  rarely,  if  ever,  puts  forth  its  utmost  eneigy.  Axtention  is  an  affair  of 
degree,  which  varies  with  each  condition  or  status  of  the  soul  If,  then,  it  were  theoretically 
true  that  the  utmost  conceivable  eneigy  of  attention  must  necessarily  be  fixed  and  concentred 
on  the  smallest  possible  percept,  the  supposed  case  would  never  occur  in  fact  It  might  be 
true,  notwithstanding,  that  great  energy  of  attention  could  be  fixed  on  two  percepts,  or  even 
on  more  than  two  material  things. 

The  material  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  mind  can  at  once  apprehend  or  atten 
tively  know  more  than  a  single  object.  This  being  decided  in  the  affirmative,  all  other  quefr> 
tiona  are  of  little  interest.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  certain  that  objects  cannot  be  effectively 
known  except  they  are  known  in  their  relations.  To  the  knowledge  of  relations,  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  two  related  objects  is  necessary.  To  successful  or  permanent  knowledge,  even 
of  rehitioDS,  attention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must  then  be  able  to  attend  to  more  than  a 
single  object.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  sense-perceptions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  different  senses,  it  follows  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  as  absolutely  certain,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  more  than  a  single 
percept.  Whether  the  mind,  in  the  same  act  of  perception,  can  or  usually  does  attend  with 
equal  energy  to  each  of  several  percepts,  is  a  question  which  might  be  prosecuted  with  some 
show  of  reason.  When  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them,  and  strain  the  mind  to  its  utmost  enei^,  the  excess  of  enei^gy  is  directed  now  to  one 
and  now  to  another.  Both  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intensenesa.  This  is  ordi- 
narily observed  to  occur.  The  mind  regards  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other, 
in  order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  impression  of  it,  and  then  compares  or  in  some 
other  way  connects  it  with  that  received  from  the  other.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  of 
comparison  or  connection  is  complete.  This  fact  or  phenomenon  has  given  occasion  to  the 
unwarranted  and  impossible  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  to  but  a  single  object  at  the 
same  indivisible  instant 
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a  single  and  mstantaneoiis  act.  So,  in  listening  to  a  concert  of  mnsic,  we 
liiink  we  hear — u  e^  attentively  listen  to — all  the  instmments  and  separate 
parts  together,  whereas  we  in  fact  can  attend  to  bnt  one.  When  we  seem 
to  onrselves  to  listen  to  all,  we  in  fact  pass  so  rapidly  from  one  to  another 
as  to  think  we  attend  to  all  together.  When  Stewart  is  called  to  explain 
what  he  means  by  a  single  object,  he  defines  it,  in  connection  with  the 
eye,  as  the  minimum  visibUe — that  is,  the  smallest  extension  of  color  or 
shaded  light  by  which  the  eye  can  be  affected.  In  respect  to  the  ear,  he 
onght,  by  a  similar  rule,  to  assert  that  the  m,in%m.ufn  audihile^  or  the  am- 
plest and  shortest  appreciable  somid  only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  single 
instant. 

The  theory  of  Stewart  labors  under  the  following  difficul- 
fltSj^^Th    *^    *^®® "  ^^  excludes  the  possibility  of  comparing  objects  with 

one  another.  In  order  to  compare  objects  so  as  to  discern  that 
they  are  alike,  or  diverse,  they  must  be  considered  together — that  is,  they 
must  be  attentively  perceived  in  combination.  We  cannot  see  that  two 
Bur&ces  of  color  are  alike  or  unlike,  without  perceiving  them  both  in  con- 
nection, and  perceiving  them  both  by  a  single  attentive  act.  In  the  cases 
supposed  by  Stewart  of  the  several  sides  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of  the  figure 
must  be  considered  together,  to  be  known  to  be  adjoining,  near,  or  re- 
mote :  the  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be  heard  together,  to  be 
discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be  known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to 
be  connected  as  before  and  after  one  another.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mind 
can  apprehend  more  than  a  single  object  at  once.  Kit  could  not,  it  would 
be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  most  important  part  of  its  knowl- 
edge, viz.,  the  knowledge  of  relations;  which  knowledge  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  apprehension  of  at  least  two  objects  together. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  Stewart  intended  to  assert  was  this :  that 
Attention  to  an  IQ  sense-perception  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  object  at  the  same  indi- 
ImuKot  ^^^  ^^  visible  instant ;  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  compares  two  objects,  it  con- 
nects an  object  perceived  with  an  object  represented,  a  percept  with  a  repre- 
sentation. For  example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sounds  of  an  orchestra, 
it  sees  at  a  present  instant  a  single  side  or  the  smallest  possible  part  of  a  side — ^the  minimtan 
visibiU—or  hears  a  single  sound  or  note,  and,  while  seeing  or  hearing,  compares  with  it  the 
side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  heard  before.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  at 
the  same  undivided  instant  of  time  both  the  ade  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem' 
bered.  The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know  but  a  single  object  at  a  single 
instant  of  time,  must  be  abandoned  as  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  functions  and  acqui- 
sitions of  the  soul,  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  facts  within  our  experience. 

The  mind  can  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*  *™®  *^*^'  ^  sensc-perception  even,  the  mind  can 
fha^^one  SJSg  apprehend  but  a  single  object  at  a  time.  The  mind  must  be 
at  a  time.  able  to  apprehend  more  than  one  object  of  sense,  because  its 

attention  is  so  readily  turned  from  one  to  another.    Among  many  objects 
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that  are  equally  before  its  gaze,  it  singleB  out  one,  concentrates  all  its 
energy  upon  it,  and  then  suddenly  leaves  it,  fixing  on  another ;  and  so 
passes  from  one  to  another  with  a  rapidity  that  surprises  itself.  This  it 
could  not  do  unless  it  were  able  to  apprehend  many  objects  by  a  vague 
perception  of  their  existence.  The  single  fact  that  the  eye  can  perceive  a 
-wide  extent  of  space,  viewing  all  parts  equally  well,  compels  us  to  believe 
tbat  this  extended  object,  containing  many  within  its  limits,  is  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  as  made  up  of  many  parts,  and  that  these  parts,  or 
single  objects,  can  all  be  seen  by  a  single  act. 

But  can  the  mind  use  the  utmost  energy  of  attention  upon  more  than  a  single 
use  the  ntmoet  object  of  sense  Y  This  question,  if  it  could  be  answered  satisfactorily,  would 
SIire"Sm^5n2  ff^«  *>"'  1^^^®  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  for  the  reason  that  it  Tciy  rarely  hap- 
objectt  pens  that  the  mind,  in  perception,  employs  its  utmost  energy  of  attention. 

It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  single  objects,  in  the  sense  of  minima  visibUiOj  or  minima 
audibiUay  are  perceived  at  all.  The  smallest  possible  percept  rarely  occupies  the  attention. 
Then  again,  the  miud  rarely,  if  ever,  puts  forth  its  utmost  eneigy.  Axtention  is  an  affair  of 
degree,  which  varies  with  each  condition  or  status  of  the  soul.  If,  then,  it  were  theoretically 
true  that  the  utmost  conceivable  eneigy  of  attention  must  necessarily  be  fixed  and  concentred 
on  the  smallest  possible  percept,  the  supposed  case  would  never  occur  in  fact  It  might  be 
true,  notwithstanding,  that  great  energy  of  attention  could  be  fixed  on  two  percepts,  or  even 
on  more  than  two  material  things. 

The  material  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  mmd  can  at  onoe  apprehend  or  atten 
lively  know  more  than  a  single  object.  This  being  decided  in  the  affirmative,  all  other  ques- 
tions are  of  little  interest  It  is  enough  that  we  are  certain  that  objects  cannot  be  effectively 
known  except  they  are  known  in  their  relations.  To  the  knowledge  of  reUtions,  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  two  related  objects  is  necessary.  To  snocessful  or  permanent  knowledge,  even 
of  relations,  attention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must  then  be  able  to  attend  to  more  than  a 
single  object  Inasmuch,  also,  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  sense-perceptions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  different  senses,  it  follows  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  as  absolutely  certain,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  more  than  a  single 
percept  Whether  the  mind,  in  the  same  act  of  perception,  can  or  usually  does  attend  with 
equal  energy  to  each  of  several  percepts,  is  a  question  which  might  be  prosecuted  with  some 
show  of  reason.  When  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them,  and  strain  the  mind  to  its  utmost  enei^gy,  the  excess  of  eneigy  is  directed  now  to  one 
And  now  to  another.  Both  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intensenesa.  This  is  ordi- 
narily observed  to  occur.  The  mind  regards  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other, 
in  order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  impression  of  it,  and  then  compares  or  in  some 
other  way  connects  it  with  that  received  from  the  other.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  of 
comparison  or  connection  is  oomplete.  This  fact  or  phenomenon  has  ^ven  occasion  to  the 
unwarranted  and  impossible  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  to  but  a  single  object  at  the 
same  indivisible  instant 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


-ACTIVITY  OP  THB5  SOUL  IN  SSNSE-PEBCEFTIOK. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  process  of  sense-perception  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  its 
successive  stages,  has  assumed  that,  so  far  as  perception  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  Is 
essentially  active.  So  far  as  the  analysis  has  shown  itself  to  be  correct,  so  £ir  may  it  be 
considered  as  an  indirect  argument  in  support  of  this  assumption.  The  correct  doctrine 
in  regard  to  this  subject  is,  however,  so  important,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  nature 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  Isnowledge  in  general,  but  also  in  its  special  bearing  upon  tbo 
higher  functions  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  upon  a  correct  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
itself,  that  it  deserves  and  even  requires  a  separate  discussion.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  the 
special  form  and  results  of  perception  depend  very  largely  upon  what  are  called  the 
active  powers  of  the  soul,  viz.,  the  appetites,  the  emotions,  and  the  will,  we  embrace 
within  our  discussion  a  recognition  of  the  influence  of  the  springs  of  action  upon  the 
intellect.  For  this  reason  we  have  adopted  for  the  title  of  this  chapter,  *  the  activity  of 
ihe  toul  in  sense-perception.' 

§  181.   The  impression  is  very  common,  that  the  soul,  in  its 

SonBo^poTOoptioii  , 

held  to  bo  pas-    sense-perceptions,  is  simply  receptive  of  material  objects — 
that  it  passively  receives  or  submits  to  whatever  impressions 
are  imprinted  upon  it  from  without,  exerting  no  active  agency  of  its  own. 

By  many,  this  impression  is  stated  as  a  poative  doctrine,  which  is  consistently  carried  oat 
into  all  its  logical  inferences  and  applications.  Thus  Kant  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  many 
psychologists  not  of  his  school,  assert  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception — as  indeed  in  all  the 
intuitions  of  consciousness — ^is  simply  receptive,  while  in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  it  is 
self-active.  So  far  is  this  doctrine  carried,  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  forms  of 
intuition  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  called  receptivities,  and  made  to  pertain  to  the  passive 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  forms  of  thought  on  the  other,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  soul's  active  energy. 

Psychologists  of  the  materialistic  school,  and  many  who  are  not  materialists,  but  are  more 
or  less  influenced  by  forms  of  expression  and  habits  of  association  that  are  borrowed  from 
materialistic  theories,  not  only  assert  tliat  the  mind  is  passive  in  its  sense-perceptions,  but  even 
in  the  higher  activities  of  imagination  and  thought.  Locke  often  inadvertently  expresses  him- 
self in  language  and  by  illustrations  and  analogies  borrowed  from  the  physics  of  liis  time. 
Condillac  not  only  makes  all  sensations  to  be  impressions  imprinted  upon  the  tabula  r€ua^ 
but  makes  all  ideas,  or  the  intellectual  copies  of  sensations,  to  be  simply  *  transformed  sensa- 
tions.* With  him  agree  in  principle  the  ideologists  of  the  French  school.  The  schools  of 
Beneke  and  Herbart  in  Germany,  as  also  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  disciples  in  England  and 
America,  all  formally  accept  and  positively  teach  the  same  doctrine,  or  unconsciously  assume 
it  to  be  true  in  their  theories  and  discussiona 

The  grounds  on  which  these  theories  and  assumptions  rest 
which  the  theory    are  the  foUowing :    1.   The  general  misconception  of  the 

nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers  and  laws  of  its  working, 
by  which  it  is  invested  with  material  properties,  and  interpreted  by  mate- 
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rial  analogies.    This  misconception  has  been  already  explained  and  dis 
cassed  sufSciently,  and  needs  no  further  elucidation  (cf.  §  25). 

2.  The  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception,  appre* 
kends  and  acts  by  means  of  a  material  organism,  and  has  to  do  solely  with 
material  objects.  This  fact  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  not  siu*pr]sbg 
tbat  the  inference  should  be  derived,  that  that  which  acts  by  means  of 
xnatter  as  its  instrument,  and  upon  matter  as  its  object,  must  itself,  at 
least  in  these  classes  of  its  activities,  follow  the  laws  of  matter  so  far  as 
to  be  capable  of  action  only  so  far  as  it  is  acted  upon,  and  to  depend  on 
matter  not  only  to  arouse  it  to  action,  but  for  the  degree  of  energy  to 
which  it  can  be  excited. 

3.  The  soul  is  known  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  matter  for  the 
objects  which  it  perceives.  It  cannot  perceive  any  material  object  when 
the  object  or  stimulus  does  not  exist.  Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  the 
material  organ  or  instrument  which  it  employs,  depends  on  the  material 
conditions  which  are  required  for  healthful  and  vigorous  activity. 

Thatth*  Boni  Is  §  ^^^'  ^®  maintain  that  in  sense-perception  the  intellect  is 
c^^'ood^Sb^  active,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  The  soul,  in  sense- 
"«^  perception,    is  known  through  consciousness  to  be  active, 

and  in  a  special  sense  to  be  self-active.  To  perceive  by  the  senses,  is  only 
a  special  foi-m  of  the  soul's  general  capacity  or  power  to  know.  To 
know,  is  not  to  receive  or  suffer  an  impression,  but  to  be  certain  of  a  fact ; 
and  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  objects  which  are  known,  or  of  the 
instrument  or  conditions  by  which  these  objects  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  mind's  activity,  these  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  nature  of 
the  activity  itself.  So  far  as  this  function  is  exercised,  the  soul  i^  simply 
self-active,  and  as  truly  so  as  in  those  higher  functions  in  which  the 
objects  and  conditions  of  this  activity  are  only  spiritual  (cf.  §  46). 

To  know,  is  not  only  to  be  certain  of  existing  facts  or  realities,  but  it  is  also  to  apprehend 
these  facts  in  certain  relations.  The  facts  or  beings  known  differ  somewhat  in  their  nature  in 
different  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  the  case  of  sense-perception,  these  beings  are  material.  The 
relations  apprehended  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  knowledge ;  to  the  knowledge  of  matter, 
a  limited  class  of  relations  only  being  essential.  But  knowledge  is  knowledge,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  facts  or  relations  which  are  involved  and  requbred.  To  appre- 
hend  the  existence  and  the  relations  of  sense-objects,  must  of  necessity  be  an  intellectual  act, 
and  it  may  involve  an  active  process.  It  cannot  be  conceived  or  defined  as  a  state  of  passive- 
ness  or  receptivity  only.  Its  conditions  may  involve  reception  and  suffering  in  some  stage  of 
the  process.  The  preparation  of  its  objects  may  involve  the  subjection  of  the- sentient  organ- 
ism, and  of  the  soul  which  animates  it,  to  material  forces  and  laws ;  but  the  acts  or  processes 
by  which  the  objects  thus  presented  are  known  apart  or  are  united,  are  active,  and  active  only. 
They  cannot  be  conceived  as  any  thing  besides. 

dS-eWd^^di^  §  ^®^*  "^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  active  in  sense-perception,  is  evident 
^mine^pert&S-  ^^^^  *^®  foUowing  facts,  most  of  which  have  already 
t'<>n-  been  noticed.      The  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  any 

objects  of  sense  is  developed  by  degrees  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  and, 
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after  it  is  fully  developed,  is  exercised  at  different  times  and  by  different 
persons  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  Different  persons  also 
acquire,  by  special  discipUne,  what  may  be  called  a  special  j)ower  to  per- 
ceive certain  classes  of  objects ;  which  special  power  is  exercised  with 
varying  energy  and  effect  on  different  occasions.  The  rapidity  and  per- 
fection with  which  this  power  is  or  can  be  exercised,  depends  on  the 
energy  of  attention  with  which  it  is  applied  to  its  objects.  Now,  atten- 
tion is  a  varying  condition  of  activity,  and  is  possible  only  of  those  states 
which  deserve  to  be  called  the  active,  in  distinction  from  the  passive  con- 
ditions of  the  soul.  If  the  soul  can  att<end  in  its  sense-perceptions,  it 
must  be  active  in  them. 

The  infant  begins  to  perceiye  when  and  bo  far  as  it  begins  to  attend.  So  far 
Attention      the  -o  *-  -^ 

condition  of  sue-  as  we  can  judge  from  observation,  or  can  remember  by  looking  back  oyer 
oeM^  and  prog-    ^^^  ^^^  childhood,  or  are  authorized  to  infer  from  analogy,  we  conclude  that 

the  soul  of  the  infant  is  at  first  in  a  condition  in  which  sensation  greatly  pre- 
dominates, with  only  the  feeblest  exercise  of  intelligent  perception.  The  infant  at  first  feels 
many  sensations,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  objects  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  only 
perceives,  with  the  lowest  activity  possible  of  a  power  undeveloped  by  exercise.  It  is  only  when 
its  attention  is  aroused  and  its  power  to  know  is  acquired  and  fixed,  that  it  is  properly  said  to 
perceive.  Its  attention  is  first  limited  to  the  objects  of  a  single  sense.  One  after  another, 
each  of  the  senses  is  awaked  to  action,  and,  as  each  is  aroused,  the  mind  seems  to  bestow  for 
the  time  the  whole  of  its  energy  upon  the  world  which  a  single  sense  unfolds  before  it.  It 
studies  light,  it  studies  colors,  it  studies  forms,  it  studies  sounds,  it  studies  touches.  Soon,  in 
connection  with  the  movements  of  its  body,  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  space,  tiz., 
position,  distance,  and  dimensions.  It  then  gathers  its  percepts  together,  locates  them  to- 
gether or  apart,  attaching  them  to  their  appropriate  places  or  objects.  Then  it  uses  one  class 
of  percepts  in  place  of  another,  or  as  signs  of  distance,  size,  etc.,  in  all  the  varieties  of  acquired 
perception. 

As  the  mind  passes  through  each  of  these  stages  of  its  early  development,  it  concentrates 
its  energy  upon  definite  and  appropriate  objects.  Upon  the  infant's  eye,  as  physically  recep- 
tive of  light,  color,  and  form,  the  same  landscape  is  painted  as  that  which  is  mirrored  on  the 
eye  of  the  man ;  but  how  much  more  does  the  man  perceive  than  the  child.  Sounds,  smells, 
and  tastes  solicit  in  vain  the  apprehension  of  the  one,  which  are  answered  by  the  quick  per- 
ception of  the  other.  Or,  if  they  are  distinguished  by  each,  to  the  mind  of  the  one  they 
indicate  far  more  than  to  that  of  the  other.  The  one  perceives  in  them  the  various  wealth 
of  signification  ijrhich  they  suggest ;  to  the  other,  they  signify  nothing. 

Differences  hi  %  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^al  and  as  great  a  difference  is  to  be  observed  in 
of\hrSSi^*anl  the  perceptions  of  different  men  and  in  those  of  the  same 
of  different  men.  j^^^  ^^  different  times.  We  suppose  that  the  power  to  per- 
ceive is  fully  developed  in  each,  and  notice  the  difference  which  is  made 
by  the  energy  and  direction  in  which  different  individuals  exert  the  power 
at  any  moment.  Two  persons  look  out  upon  a  landscape,  but  how  much 
tmore  does  the  one  behold  than  the  other.  One  sees  countless  objects 
which  the  other  entirely  overlooks — Chouses,  trees,  lawns,  lines  of  beauty, 
•contrasted  and  varying  colors,  artistic  groupings,  none  of  which  are  ob- 
served by  the  other.    Numberless  soimds  await  the  notice  of  each.     One 
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hears,  the  other  fails  to  hear  the  crowing  cock,  the  sharp  report  of  the 
rifle,  the  rattling  and  rumbling  of  distant  vehicles,  the  cawing  crow,  the 
singing  of  birds.  The  same  i^  trne  of  the  percepts  of  taste,  smell,  and 
tonch,  though  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degi-ee  less  striking.  (Cf.  ^'  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes,"  in  Xhenings  at  Home,) 

A  striking  difference  is  discernible  by  every  individual  of  himself  in  the  perceptions  which 
lie  forms  of  the  same  object  at  different  times.  In  a  certain  mood,  through  listlessness,  a  few 
objects  attract  a  feeble  notice,  or  secure  an  answering  regard.  At  another  time,  the  wakeful 
eje  and  mind  gather  in  from  the  same  field,  before  so  barren,  a  myriad  of  percepts  that  had 
remained  unnoticed.  They  throng  in  upon  the  excited  and  aroused  attention  with  surprising 
rapidity  and  profusion.  Even  when  the  mind  is  most  wakeful,  much  is  left  unperceived,  from 
want  of  time  or  interest.  We  might  spend  hours  in  gazing  into  a  single  tree,  and  not  exhaust 
its  wealth  of  material.  After  viewing  an  extensive  landscape  closely  for  hours,  when  we  turn 
from  it,  we  leave  behind  and  unseen  far  more  than  we  have  perceived  and  brought  away. 

Facts  like  these  prove  decisively  that  perception  is  more  than  the  passive  recipience  of 
imprints  from  without — that  it  involves  an  active  cooperation  from  the  spirit  within.  They 
show  that  each  man's  perceptions  are  what  his  own  activity  makes  them  to  be — that  they  are  a 
product  at  the  excitements  furnished  by  material  nature  and  the  mind's  own  cneigy. 

Differont  modes  §  ^^^'  "^^  methods  in  which  the  soul  exerts  its  energy  are 
inn^JaSon^^'of  '^^^^^^^S-  "^^  ^^^  imparts  Special  energy  to  single  organs, 
the  oigazu.  gQ  xhsA,  they  perform  their  functions  with  more  than  usual 

efficiency.  It  does  this  by  determining  a  flow  or  excitement  of  the  nerv- 
ous power  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand,  thereby  rendering  each  capable 
of  a  more  vivid  sensation.  This  process  and  this  efiect  are  both  called  the 
innervation  of  the  organs.  It  is  accomplished,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
medium  of  the  reflex  or  efferent  nervous  organism.  Whatever  may  be  the 
physical  or  physiological  medium  by  which  the  effect  is  produced,  its  cause 
is  psychical ;  the  soul  itself  is  the  originating  agent. 

This  innervation  of  a  single  organ  or  pair  of  organs  is  observed  in  cases  like  the  follow- 
ing :  The  eye  rests  listlessly  or  wanders  vaguely  over  a  landscape  or  a  crowd  pf  men.  In  a 
moment  it  is  fixed  by  some  single  object,  perhaps  through  some  physical  stimulus,  as  a  bright 
light  or  glaring  color ;  perhaps  by  something  attractive  only  to  the  feelings.  The  curiosity  is 
aroused,  and  stimulates  the  organ  to  do  its  utmost  Under  the  innervation  of  the  agent  of 
vision,  the  picture  which  had  before  been  painted  dimly  on  the  retina,  is  suddenly  lighted  up 
as  though  a  new  force  of  sunlight  had  poured  upon  the  object  a  fresh  illumination.  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  the  soul  can  awaken  the  ear  to  more  distinct  hearing,  by  summoning  its  physical 
capacities  to  do  their  utmost.  *  Did  you  hear  that  shriek  ? '  says  one  man  to  another.  The 
ears  of  both  are  made  attent  at  once,  and  are  physically  excited,  to  catch  even  the  feeblest 
sound,  as  well  as  mentally  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

That  the  soul  possesses  and  uses  this  power,  is  evident  still 
don  of  certain    further  from  the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  energy 

of  single  organs,  the  mind  is  often  forced  to  suspend  the 
action  of  the  others.  We  close  the  eyes,  that  we  may  hear  distinctly  a 
doubtful  call,  or  mark  the  faint  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  do  full  justice  to 
the  skill  and  power  with  which  a  superior  singer  manages    delicately 
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shaded  sounds.  We  find  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  give 
fuU  effect  to  two  of  the  senses  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  at  the  same 
instant  read  the  degrees  from  a  measuring  scale,  and  listen  to  a  musical  air 
_  8  186.   The  mind  exercises  its  activity  in  its  sense-percep^ 

The      attention     ^  ,        ,.  .         .  .  ,.     .      ,  -,  ^ 

fixes  upon  Beioct-    tious,  Dv  dircctinff  its  attention  to  a  Imuted  number  of  sense- 

ed  objects.  ,  .  ,  ,        . 

objects,  and  neglectmg  the  remamder. 
The  mind,  as  we  have  seen  (§  176  ),  in  one  act  of  apprehension  can  be 
occupied  with  only  a  few  objects,  whether  they  are  objects  of  sense,  or 
psychical  creations.  To  do  justice  to  those  objects,  so  as  to  bring  away 
distinct  and  vivid  images  of  their  being  and  relations,  requires  that  they 
be  exclusively  before  the  mind.  If  they  are  exclusively  present,  other 
objects  must  be  excluded,  shut  out,  and  neglected.  We  have  also  seen 
(§179),  that,  in  apprehending  objects  of  sense,  an  additional  reason  for 
this  exclusive  occupation  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  prolonged  occupation 
of  the  organ  with  its  object  is  required  in  order  that  the  physiological  con- 
ditions for  a  definite  impression  may  be  fulfilled.  The  fact  is  unques- 
tioned, that  the  mind  does  both  admit  and  shut  out  the  objects  of  sense 
by  its  active  efforts. 

If  we  notice  and  follow  our  own  processes  io  sense-perception,  wc  shall  observe  that  wc 
are  constantly  employing  our  energies  in  this  twofold  way.  When,  for  example,  we  listen  to 
a  full  orchestra,  we  may  single  out  the  fife,  and  follow  its  shrill  piping  with  a  distinct  and 
delighted  apprehension  of  the 'melody,  in  spite  of  the  crashing  masses  of  sound  that  assail  the 
ear  from  trumpet,  trombone,  and  drum ;  or  we  trace  with  rapt  and  absorbed  devotion  the 
silver  threading  of  the  leading  violin  along  its  sinuous  course ;  or  we  combine  into  a  single 
and  almost  exclusive  impression  the  sounds  which  the  stringed  or  wind  instruments  make 
together ;  or  we  give  the  car  to  a  single  part  as  rendered  by  its  appropriate  agents,  soar- 
ing and  floating  with  the  air,  or  inspired  by  the  animating  tenor,  or  gravely  sympa> 
thizing  with  the  bass,  leaving,  in  each  instance,  all  tlie  other  parts  unheard.  The  power  of 
the  mind  not  to  perceive  or  not  to  notice,  is  illustrated  by  examples  like  the  following :  The 
miller  does  not  hear  the  sounds  from  his  own  mill,  while  the  visitor  can  hear  nothing  else. 
The  fiictory  operative  does  not  notice,  and  tlierefore  is  not  disturbed  by  the  whir  of  the  spin- 
dles and  the  clash  of  the  looms.  He  can  speak  and  hear  with  entire  freedom,  while  the  by- 
sunder  can  do  neither,  from  the  distracting  and  deafening  din. 

Activity  shown  §  ^®^'  "^^^  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  still 
cSmbinin^sens^  further  illustrated  in  the  great  variety  of  acts  and  processes 
objects.  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious  that  we  are  compelled  to 

])erform,  in  order  to  create  percepts  and  images  which  we  can  carry  away 
and  retain.  These  acts  and  processes  are  acts  of  selective  analysis  and 
constructive  synthesis,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  for  itself  the  objects 
which  it  will  separate  and  remember  as  distinct  objects  or  things.  These 
objects,  when  formed  and  made  familiar,  can  be  recalled  and  recognized 
by  the  memory,  and  recast  by  the  imagination.  They  people  the 
dream-world,  they  crowd  upon  the  phantasy,  they  illustrate  genei-al  con- 
ceptions, etc.,  etc. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  an  object  wholly  strange  and  new,  we 
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often  find  ourselves  making  distinct  efforts  in  studying  it  part  by  part,  and 
Uien  still  others,  that  we  may  unite  the  parts  together  into  definite  prod- 
ucts.   Even  when  the  eye  is  introduced  to  a  new  landscape,  it  first  runs 
^with  rapid  glance  along  the  horizon,  resting  here  and  there  upon  any  point 
or  feature  which  invites  a  prolonged  or  second  look ;  then  it  sweeps  hither 
and  thither,  crossing  its  track  as  often  as  need  be,  searching  out  whatever 
may  attract  its  gaze.    After  having  thus  constructed  the  outline  of  the 
picture,  it  leisurely  paints  in  the  details  one  by  one,  till  the  whole  is  fin- 
ished, and  it  can  carry  away  the  remembrance  of  it  ajs  a  single  object ;  or 
perhaps  it  divides  it  into  separate  portions,  and  treasures  in  the  memory 
cabinet  pictures  of  selected  parts.     But  how  much  does  the  most  careful 
and  active  observer  overlook !    How  little  does  he  notice  and  remember 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  which  is  spread  out  before  him  I     How  much  is 
hid  and  overlooked,  to  the  most  attentive  and  the  best-trained  eye  !     How 
much  is  reserved  for  after-efforts ! 

The  rocognjtioii    A  recoffnition  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  of  the  greatest 
ot  this  activity     .  °  .,  "^    ,  ^,  ^  ,.  .  i.      .       ^ 

fmportant     for    importance  to  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  and  conditions  or  acts  of 

of^  fmaSSntion    ™cmory  and  ima^nation.     The  mind  can  re-create  by  the  representative 
and  memory.  power  only  what  it  has  first  created  by  the  power  of  perception.     The  mem- 

ory and  imagination  can  recall  and  reshape  no  more  of  the  objects  of  sense  than  the  percep- 
tive power  has  shaped  and  fixed  and  carried  away  for  the  service  of  both.  The  acquisitions 
of  the  memory  and  the  reach  of  the  ima^ation  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number  of 
objects  which  we  have  perceived,  as  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  have  perceived  them.  It  is 
not  merely  what  is  brought  to  the  notice  or  within  the  reach  of  the  senses,  but  what  the  mind 
actually  and  effectually  so  works  upon  as  to  place  it  at  the  service  of  the  power  to  recall  and 
re-create.  This  we  know  to  be  true  in  fact,  by  experience  and  observation.  There  are  timc5 
when  we  seem  to  perceive  the  greatest  number  of  objects,  and  with  the  most  excited  interest, 
and  yet  of  them  all  we  can  recall  but  a  few,  and  these  but  vaguely.  The  wealth  of  material 
.  sometimes  wearies  and  distracts  the  power  to  appropriate  it. 

WTitf  this  should  be  so,  will  be  fully  explained  when  we  consider  the  conditions  and  laws 
of  the  representative  faculty.  A  general  statement  of  these  reasons  may  be  thus  expressed : 
The  secondary  activity  of  the  mind  in  recalling  or  re-creating  must  depend  on  its  primary  or 
origina]  energy  in  perceiving  and  acquiring.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  remembering  and 
imagining  is  wholly  spiritual  and  subjective.  It  would  seem  that  its  conditions  and  laws  must 
be  found  in  that  element  of  sense-perception  which  also  is  spiritual  and  subjective. 

This  activity  in    §  188.   The  activitv  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  re- 

solection       and     "._,  ,,./.  «  .i 

combination    quired  m  early  life  to  separate  the  mass  of  perceived  or  pei^ 

ffhown  in  early      *■  f/  *  *  i. 

life.  ceivable  material  into  the  distinct  objects  which  are  appre- 

hended and  named  by  men  of  average  intelligence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  of  thus  uniting  different  percepts 
into  distinguishable  wholes  is  performed  to  a  great  extent  before  the  time 
when  we  can  distinctly  remember.  To  the  infant's  eye  the  whole  world 
of  perceivable  matter,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived  at  all,  is  perceived  as  a 
single  whole,  or  one  undivided  object.  The  apartment  within  which  it 
tries  its  first  experiments  of  activity  is  literally  a  universe ;  the  walls,  the 
ceiling,  the  table,  the  chairs,  all  blending  together  in  a  total  impression. 
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a  single  and  instantaneous  act.  So,  in  listening  to  a  concert  of  music,  we 
think  we  hear — i.  e.y  attentively  listen  to — ^all  the  instraments  and  separate 
parts  together,  whereas  we  in  fact  can  attend  to  but  one.  When  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  listen  to  all,  we  in  fact  pass  so  rapidly  from  one  to  another 
as  to  think  we  attend  to  all  together.  When  Stewart  is  called  to  explain 
what  he  means  by  a  single  object,  he  defines  it,  in  connection  with  the 
eye,  as  the  minimum  visibUe — that  is,  the  smallest  extension  of  color  or 
shaded  light  by  which  the  eye  can  be  affected.  In  respect  to  the  ear,  he 
ought,  by  a  similar  rule,  to  assert  that  the  minimum  attdibile^  or  the  sim- 
plest and  shortest  appreciable  sound  only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  single 
instant. 

The  theory  of  Stewart  labors  under  the  following  difficul- 
Bte!irart?Th    ^    ^^®® '  ^^  cxcludes  the  possibility  of  comparing  objects  with 

one  another.  In  order  to  compare  objects  so  as  to  discern  that 
they  are  alike,  or  diverse,  they  must  be  considei'ed  together — that  is,  they 
must  be  attentively  perceived  in  combination.  We  cannot  see  that  two 
surfaces  of  color  are  alike  or  unlike,  without  perceiving  them  both  in  con- 
nection, and  perceiving  them  both  by  a  single  attentive  act.  In  the  cases 
supposed  by  Stewart  of  the  several  sides  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of  the  figure 
must  be  considered  together,  to  be  known  to  be  adjoining,  near,  or  re- 
mote :  the  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be  heard  together,  to  be 
discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be  known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to 
be  connected  as  before  and  after  one  another.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mind 
can  apprehend  more  than  a  single  object  at  once.  Kit  could  not,  it  would 
be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  most  important  part  of  its  knowl- 
edge, viz.,  the  knowledge  of  relations ;  which  knowledge  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  apprehension  of  at  least  two  objects  together. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  Stewart  intended  to  assert  was  this :  that 
Attention  to  an  in  sense-perception  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  object  at  the  same  intU- 
c^irat^  and  its  y^j^jg  instant ;  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  compares  two  objects,  it  con- 
nects an  object  perceived  with  an  object  represented,  a  percept  with  a  repre- 
sentation. For  example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sounds  of  an  orchestra, 
it  sees  at  a  present  instant  a  single  side  or  the  smallest  possible  part  of  a  side — the  minimum 
visibiU — or  hears  a  single  sound  or  note,  and,  while  seeing  or  hearing,  compares  with  it  the 
side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  heard  before.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  at 
the  same  undivided  instant  of  time  both  the  side  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem- 
bered. The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know  but  a  single  object  at  a  angle 
instant  of  time,  must  be  abandoned  as  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  functions  and  acqui- 
sitions of  the  soul,  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  facts  within  our  experience. 

The  mind  can  ^^*  ^*  ^^  °^*  *™®  *^*^'  ^  sensc-perceptiou  even,  the  mind  can 
tfim  ^one  SJSS  apprehcnd  but  a  single  object  at  a  time.  The  mind  must  be 
at  a  time.  able  to  apprehend  more  than  one  object  of  sense,  because  its 

attention  is  so  readily  turned  from  one  to  another.    Among  many  objects 
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that  are  equally  before  its  gaze,  it  singles  out  one,  concentrates  all  its 
energy  upon  it,  and  then  suddenly  leaves  it,  fixing  on  another ;  and  so 
passes  from  one  to  another  with  a  rapidity  that  surprises  itself.  This  it 
could  not  do  unless  it  were  able  to  apprehend  many  objects  by  a  vague 
perception  of  their  existence.  The  single  fact  that  the  eye  can  perceive  a 
wide  extent  of  space,  viewing  all  parts  equally  well,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  this  extended  object,  containing  many  within  its  limits,  is  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  as  made  up  of  many  parts,  and  that  these  parts,  or 
single  objects,  can  all  be  seen  by  a  single  act. 

But  can  the  mind  use  the  utmost  energy  of  attention  upon  more  than  a  single 
UM  the  utmost  object  of  sense  Y  This  questioUf  if  it  could  be  answered  satisfactorily,  would 
Sore"Sm^OT«  ff^®  ^^^  ^^^  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  for  the  reason  that  It  yeiy  rarely  liap- 
object?  pens  that  the  mind,  in  perception,  employs  its  utmost  energy  of  attention. 

It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  single  objects,  in  the  sense  of  minima  visibUiOy  or  minima 
audibUiay  are  perceived  at  alL  The  smallest  possible  percept  rarely  occupies  the  attention. 
Then  ag^n,  the  miud  rarely,  if  ever,  puts  forth  its  utmost  eneigy.  Attention  is  an  affair  of 
degree,  which  varies  with  each  condition  or  status  of  the  soul.  If,  then,  it  were  tlieoretically 
true  that  the  utmost  conceivable  eneigy  of  attention  must  necessarily  be  fixed  and  concentred 
on  the  smallest  possible  percept,  the  supposed  case  would  never  occur  in  fact  It  might  be 
true,  notwithstanding,  that  great  energy  of  attention  could  be  fixed  on  two  percepts,  or  even 
on  more  than  two  material  things. 

The  material  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  mind  can  at  onoe  apprehend  or  atten 
lively  know  more  than  a  single  object.  This  being  decided  in  the  affirmative,  all  other  ques- 
tions are  of  little  interest.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  certain  that  objects  cannot  be  effectively 
known  except  they  are  known  in  theur  relations.  To  the  knowledge  of  relations,  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  two  related  objects  is  necessary.  To  successful  or  pennanent  knowledge,  even 
of  rehitioDs,  attention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must  then  be  able  to  attend  to  more  than  a 
single  object.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  sense-perceptions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  different  senses,  it  follows  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  as  absolutely  certain,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  more  than  a  single 
percept.  Whether  the  mind,  in  the  same  act  of  perception,  can  or  usually  does  attend  with 
equal  energy  to  each  of  several  percepts,  is  a  question  which  might  be  prosecuted  with  some 
show  of  reason.  When  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them,  and  strain  the  mind  to  its  utmost  energy,  the  excess  of  enei^gy  is  directed  now  to  one 
and  now  to  another.  Both  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intenseness.  This  is  ordi- 
naiily  observed  to  occur.  The  mind  regards  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other. 
In  order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  impression  of  it,  and  then  compares  or  in  some 
other  way  connects  it  with  that  received  from  the  other.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  of 
comparison  or  connection  is  complete.  This  fact  or  phenomenon  has  given  occasion  to  the 
unwarranted  and  impossible  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  to  but  a  single  object  at  the 
same  Indivisible  instant 

14 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

-ACTIVITY  OP  THB5  SOUL  IN  6ENSE-PEBCEFTI0K. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  process  of  sense-perception  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  its 
SQCcessive  stages,  has  assumed  that,  so  far  as  perception  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  is 
essentially  active.  So  far  as  the  analysis  has  shown  itself  to  be  correct,  so  far  may  it  be 
conmdered  as  an  indirect  argument  in  support  of  this  assumption.  The  correct  doctrine 
in  regard  to  this  subject  is,  however,  so  important,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  nature 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  knowledge  in  general,  but  also  in  its  special  bearing  upon  tho 
higher  functions  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  upon  a  correct  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
itself,  that  it  deserves  and  even  requires  a  separate  discussion.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  the 
special  form  and  results  of  perception  depend  very  largely  upon  what  are  called  the 
active  powers  of  the  soul,  viz.,  the  appetites,  the  emotions,  and  the  will,  we  embrace 
within  our  discussion  a  recognition  of  the  influence  of  the  springs  of  action  upon  the 
intellect.  For  this  reason  we  have  adopted  for  the  title  of  this  chapter,  *  the  acti'y  ty  of 
the  9oul  in  sense-perception.' 

§  181.  The  impression  is  very  common,  that  the  soul,  in  its 
held  to  be  pas-    sense-pcrceptions,  is  simply  receptive  of  material  objects — 

that  it  passively  receives  or  submits  to  whatever  impressions 
are  imprinted  upon  it  from  without,  exerting  no  active  agency  of  its  own. 

By  many,  this  impression  is  stated  as  a  positive  doctrine,  which  is  consistently  carried  out 
into  all  its  logical  inferences  and  applications.  Thus  Kant  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  many 
psychologists  not  of  his  school,  assert  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception — as  indeed  in  all  the 
intuitions  of  consciousness — ^is  simply  receptive,  while  in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  it  is 
self-active.  So  far  is  this  doctrine  carried,  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  foims  of 
intuition  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  called  receptivities,  and  made  to  pertain  to  the  passive 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  forms  of  thought  on  the  other,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  souFs  active  energy. 

Psychologists  of  the  materialistic  school,  and  many  who  are  not  materialists,  but  are  more 
or  less  influenced  by  forms  of  expression  and  habits  of  association  that  are  borrowed  from 
materialistic  theories,  not  only  assert  that  the  mind  is  passive  in  its  sense^erceptions,  but  even 
in  the  higher  activities  of  imagination  and  thought.  Locke  often  inadvertently  expresses  him- 
self in  language  and  by  Illustrations  and  analogies  borrowed  from  the  physics  of  his  time. 
Condillac  not  only  makes  all  sensations  to  be  impressions  imprinted  upon  the  tabula  raga^ 
but  makes  all  ideas,  or  the  intellectual  copies  of  sensations,  to  be  simply  *  transformed  sensa- 
tions.* With  him  agree  in  principle  the  ideologists  of  the  French  school.  The  schools  of 
Beneke  and  Herbart  in  Germany,  as  also  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  disciples  in  England  and 
America,  all  formally  accept  and  positively  teach  the  same  doctrine,  or  unconsciously  assume 
it  to  be  true  in  their  theories  and  discussions. 

The  STOunds  on  which  these  theories  and  assumptions  rest 

Orounds     on 

which  the  theory   are  the  foUowing  I    1.   The  general  misconception  of  the 

nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers  and  laws  of  its  working, 

by  which  it  is  invested  with  material  properties,  and  interpreted  by  mate- 
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rial  analogies.  This  misconoeption  has  been  already  explained  and  dis 
CQSsed  sufficiently,  and  needs  no  farther  elucidation  (of.  §  25). 

2.  The  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception,  appre* 
hends  and  acts  by  means  of  a  material  organidm,  and  has  to  do  solely  with 
material  objects.  This  fact  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  inference  should  be  derived,  that  that  which  acts  by  means  of 
matter  as  its  instrument,  and  upon  matter  as  its  object,  must  itself,  at 
least  in  these  classes  of  its  activities,  follow  the  laws  of  matter  so  far  as 
to  be  capable  of  action  only  so  far  as  it  is  acted  upon,  and  to  depend  on 
matter  not  only  to  arouse  it  to  action,  but  for  the  degree  of  energy  to 
which  it  can  be  excited. 

3.  The  soul  is  known  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  matter  for  the 
objects  which  it  perceives.  It  cannot  perceive  any  material  object  when 
the  object  or  stimulus  does  not  exist.  Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  the 
material  organ  or  instrument  which  it  employs,  depends  on  the  material 
conditions  which  are  required  for  healthful  and  vigorous  activity. 

That  the  soai  la  §  ^^^'  ^®  maintain  that  in  sense-perception  the  intellect  is 
ef]^ooiwd^  active,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  The  soul,  in  sense- 
*^eaa.  perception,    is  known  through  consciousness  to  be  active, 

and  in  a  special  sense  to  be  self-active.  To  perceive  by  the  senses,  is  only 
a  special  form  of  the  soul's  general  capacity  or  power  to  know.  To 
know,  is  not  to  receive  or  suffer  an  impression,  but  to  be  certain  of  a  fact ; 
and  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  objects  which  are  known,  or  of  the 
instrument  or  conditions  by  which  these  objects  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  mind's  activity,  these  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  nature  of 
the  activity  itself.  So  far  as  this  function  is  exercised,  the  soul  i^  simply 
self-active,  and  as  ti-uly  so  as  in  those  higher  functions  in  which  the 
objects  and  conditions  of  this  activity  are  only  spiritual  (cf.  §  46). 

To  know,  is  not  only  to  be  certain  of  existing  facts  or  realities,  bnt  it  is  also  to  apprehend 
these  facts  in  certidn  relations.  Tlie  facts  or  beings  known  differ  somewhat  in  their  nature  in 
different  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  the  case  of  sense-perception,  these  beings  are  material.  The 
relations  apprehended  differ  accordmg  to  the  kind  of  knowledge ;  to  the  knowledge  of  matter, 
a  limited  class  of  relations  only  being  essential.  Bat  knowledge  is  knowledge,  whatever  may 
be  the  natnre  or  extent  of  the  facts  or  relations  which  are  involved  and  required.  To  appre- 
hend the  existence  and  the  relations  of  sense-objects,  must  of  necessity  be  an  intellectual  act, 
and  it  may  involve  an  active  process.  It  cannot  be  conceived  or  defined  as  a  state  of  passive- 
ness  or  receptivity  only.  Its  conditions  may  involve  reception  and  suffering  in  some  stage  of 
the  process.  The  preparation  of  its  objects  may  involve  the  subjection  of  the- sentient  organ- 
ism, and  of  the  soul  which  animates  it,  to  material  forces  and  laws ;  but  the  acts  or  processes 
by  which  the  objects  thus  presented  are  known  apart  or  are  united,  are  active,  and  active  only. 
They  cannot  be  conceived  as  any  thing  besides. 

d^eiS^dbydJ?  §  ^®^*  "^^^  *^®  ^^"^  ^^  active  in  sense-perception,  is  evident 
Smlig"per£ec2  from  the  following  facts,  most  of  which  have  already 
^»on-  been  noticed.     The  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  any 

objects  of  sense  is  developed  by  degrees  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  and, 
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single  percepts  which  are  appropriate  to  single  organs  of  sense.  In  acquired  or  complex  per- 
ception, it  connects  these  with  one  another  under  a  variety  of  relations.  In  direct  perception, 
the  relations  used  are  those  of  extension  and  diversity ;  in  indirect,  those  of  likeness^  causa- 
tion, and  design  are  also  employed. 

Ohjeetivdy  viewed,  perception  always  knows  a  material  non-^o.  But  the  objects  of  sim- 
ple and  complex  perception  are  unlike. 

(6.)  lumnple  or  original  perception,  theo6;>c/  is  m  simple  percept—^  «.,  an  extended  non- 
ego.  But  the  term  nonf^go  is  equivocal,  being  capable  of  three  distinct  meanings,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  distinguishable  egos  with  which  they  are  contrasted.  These  are  the  following  • 
(1.)  The  perceiving  agent  as  a  pure  spirit ;  (2.)  the  percipient  agent  as  a  spirit  animating  au 
extended  sensorium ;  (3.)  the  individual  as  spirit,  sensorium,  and  body.  The  three  uon-egu* 
contrasted  with  these  are :  (1.)  The  sensorium  in  excited  action,  distinguished  by  the  soul  from 
itself  as  a  pure  spirit ;  (2.)  the  body  perceived  as  other  than  the  sentient  soul — t.  «.,  the  soul 
as  animating  the  sensorium ;  and  (3.)  the  material  universe  as  distinguished  from  the  soul, 
sensorium,  and  body-^'.  e.,  from  the  man  as  soul  and  body  united. 

(V.)  In  original  perception,  the  object  directly  apprehended  is  the  sensorium  as  excited  to 
some  definite  action.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  percipient,  by  the  soul's  own  act 
of  discrimination.  In  other  words,  the  ego  and  non-^o  contrasted  are  the  first  named  above. 
This  non-ei^o  is  the  percept  appropriate  to  each  of  the  sense  organs.    , 

Some  contend  that  there  are  but  two  oi^ns  and  two  forms  of  direct  perception — ^those 
of  touch  and  raght ;  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  giving  sensations  only. 

(8.)  Indirect  or  acquired  perception  first  combines  single  percepts  into  material  wholes  or 
objects,  by  referring  them  to  the  same  portion  of  space.  The  first  experiment  is  made  with 
the  body  itself,  the  perception  of  which  the  soul  completes,  knowing  it  within  and  without. 
This  gives  the  non^go  in  the  second  sense.  Other  percepts  it  proceeds  to  combine  and  con- 
struct into  other  bodies,  by  processes  of  comparison,  measurement,  and  induction,  after  the 
analogon  of  the  body  which  the  soul  inhabits.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  body  itself, 
giving  the  non^go  in  the  third  sense,  the  distances,  forms,  sizes,  etc.,  being  assigned  by  the 
various  processes  of  judgment,  which  are  usually  called  acts  of  acquired  perception. 

(9.)  Later  still,  the  intellect  knows  the  percepts  thus  united  as  subetance  and  attribtUe^ 
when  it  connects  the  objects  with  the  sensations  which  they  excite  under  the  relation  of 
causality,  or  compares  one  object  with  another  under  the  relations  of  form  and  dimension.  To 
do  the  one,  the  material  object  must  be  compared  with  the  sentient  soul,  by  an  act  of  reflexive 
analysis,  both  being  projected  into  the  mind's  field  of  view.  To  do  the  other,  motion,  measure- 
ment, and  analysis  are  required  to  separate  length,  breadth,  size,  and  form,  from  the  things  to 
which  they  pertain.  Becognition,  generalization,  and  other  acts  of  the  higher  intelligence 
greatly  stimulate  and  aid  this  activity,  but  are  not  essential  to  it.  Many,  not  to  say  all,  of 
these  acts  of  acquired  or  indirect  perception  are  acts  of  natural  and  unconscious  induction^ 
which,  like  other  such  acts,  must  assume  in  the  objects  known  adaptation  to  the  mind  that 
knows  them  ;  in  other  words,  must  assume  design  and  order  in  the  universe. 

When  the  material  object  is  known  in  these  elements  and  relations  as  a  product  familiar 
to  the  mind,  the  process  of  sense-perception  is  complete. 

(10.)  When,  moreover,  consciousness  is  ,so  matured  as  to  distinguish  the  souPs  spiritual 
nets  and  emotions  from  its  sensations  and  their  objects,  then  the  non-ego  is  distinguished  froui 
the  ego  in  the  first  sense  required,  and  all  the  relations  of  matter  to  the  spirit,  which  are 
objects  of  common  observation,  are  attained  and  made  familiar  to  the  intellect. 

(11.)  In  the  process  of  sense  perception  the  state  of  the  intellect  is  active^  and  aciiv 
only.  It  is  a  form  of  that  knowledge,  by  which  beings  and  relations  are  cognized  as  real. 
This  activity  is  intimately  allied  to  the  higher  processes  of  which  it  is  the  essential  condition, 
and  like  them  is  directed  by  the  emotions  and  the  will,  which  together  with  the  intellect  make 
up  the  endowments  of  the  conscious  soid. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THEOBIES  OF  SENSE-PBBCEPTION 

TuE  summary  and  reyiew  with  which  the  preceding  chapter  concludes,  presents  in  brief  the 
theory  of  sense-perception  which  is  taught  in  this  volume.  It  seems  desirable,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  to  give  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  several  theories  which  have  been 
held  by  otners.  Such  a  sketch  will  prepare  the  student  to  understand  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  successive  advances  which  have  been  made  toward 
an  explanation  of  the  very  difficult  problem  which  these  theories  have  undertaken  to  solve. 
It  may  also  be  useful  in  preventing  the  reader  from  too  readily  accepting  the  materialistic 
and  physiological  solutions  which  are  urged  so  confidently  as  being  the  latest  and  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  history  of  the  earlier  speculations  serves  to  show  that  these  solu- 
tions are  neither  so  recent  nor  so  rational  as  their  advocates  contend. 

g  194.  All  philosophers  have  undertaken  to  give  some  theory  or  explanation 
These  theories  of  the  perceptiops  of  sense.  These  perceptions  are  among  the  most  striking 
imiy«nal.  ^^^^  interesting  of  all  phenomena,  and  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of 

all  inquisitive  minds.  They  vary  in  uniformity  with  the  changing  condition 
of  the  bodily  oigans,  and  of  the  objects  and  media  with  which  these  organs  are  concerned. 
For  this  reason,  men  of  philosophic  tastes  would  be  prompted  to  devise  some  theory  to  explain 
how  and  why  these  perceptions  so  often  change. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  explanations  have  alwajrs  been  derived  from  the 
?®**""^^n^  generally  received  opinions  or  philosophical  theories  concerning  the  forces 
philosophy.  and  laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  human  soul.    As  the 

sciences  of  nature  and  of  the  soul  have  been  continually  changing,  one  theory 
of  sense^peroeption  has  given  place  to  another.  False  or  defective  theories  of  nature  and  the 
soul  have,  by  a  necessuy  consequence,  involved  false  or  insufficient  explanations  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  sense-perception. 

On  the  other  hand,  erroneous  theories  of  sense-perception  have,  by  a  rcflox 
Their  reflex  in-  influence,  affected  to  a  very  large  extent  the  philosophy  of  the  souL  It  is 
miBohievooB.         natural  that  it  should  be  so.    The  acts  and  instruments  of  sense-perception 

are  the  first  to  attract  attention,  and  to  challenge  and  receive  some  sort  of 
explanation.  The  explanation  given  to  these  processes  would  naturally  be  extended  to  the 
other  and  higher  activities^  The  conditions  and  laws  of  sense-perception  would  readily  bo 
taken  i|p  the  types  of  all  the  intellectual  processes.  Whatever  theory  were  adopted  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  sight  and  hearing,  would  be  extended  to  memory  and  the  imagination.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  theories  have  occupied  so  large  a  pUce  and  exerted  so 
powerful  an  influence  in  the  history  of  psychology  and  of  speculative  philosophy. 

Theories  of  sense-perception  are  espedaUy  liable  to  be  erroneous,  from  the 
Whv  Mpedally  circumstance  that  they  involve  so  many  elements.  The  processes  are  them- 
roneoue.  selves  most  complicated,  involving,  as  they  do,  corporeal  and  psychical 

agencies.  The  corporeal  element  is  in  part  material,  and  requires  a  correct 
knowledge  of  matter,  and  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  oiganlzed  and  living,  and  that 
which  is  inorganic  and  dead.  In  order  fully  to  understand  the  processes  of  sense-perception, 
we  must  know  their  conditions  or  media ;  this  involves  a  correct,  if  not  a  complete,  knowledge 
of  such  agents  as  light  and  sound.  A  grossly  erroneous  theory  of  either  might  vitiate  our 
theory  of  the  psychological  processes  of  sight  and  hearing.    The  scientific  knowledge  of  these 
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agents  and  their  laws  includes  assumptions  both  mathematical  and  metaphysical,  which  may  be 
correct  and  complete,  or  erroneous  and  defective. 

The  instruments  of  sense-perception  are  the  bodily  oiigans ;  and  to  understand  these  oigans 
we  must  not  only  have  a  correct  theory  of  the  living  organism,  but  also  of  its  relations  to  the 
rational  souL  The  psychical  element  in  perception  is  also  complex.  The  consideration  of 
perception  as  a  special  act  or  kind  of  knowledge,  requires  some  just  views  of  knowledge  in 
general.  A  serious  error  in  respect  to  this  fundamental  point  would,  by  a  logical  necessity, 
involve  mistake  or  defect  in  respect  to  every  form  of  knowledge.  The  element  of  feding  is 
also  present  in  sense-perception  in  what  is  called  bodily  sensibility,  the  correct  theory  of  which 
involves  just  views  of  the  nature  of  feeling  in  general,  and  of  the  relation  of  feeling  to.  knowl- 
edge. Any  theory  concerning  a  process  which  involves  so  many  elements  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  error.  That  which  we  should  expect  would  be  true,  we  find  made  real. in  fad  In  the 
various  theories  of  sense-perception  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the 
errors  and  defects  are  to  be  traced  to  some  false  assumption  or  oversight  in  physics,  physi- 
ology, or  metaphysics,  or  in  all  these  sciences  combined. 

Theories  of  sense-perception  are,  to  a  great  extent,  theories  of  vision.  Thi8 
More  usnally  is  not  surprising.  The  phenomena  of  vision  are  the  most  prominent  in  our 
ion.  experience,  and  the  most  attractive  to  our  attention.    The  oigans  of  vision 

are  more  complicated  than  those  of  any  other  sense,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  easily  separated  into  their  component  parts.  The  necessity  and  the  functions  of  some 
of  these  parts  are  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer.  Every  question  which  can  be  asked  in 
respect  to  any  of  the  perceptions,  presents  itself  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  vision ; 
so  that  a  correct  theory  of  vision  would  necessarily  be  a  correct  theory  of  sensd-perception  in 
general.  As  might  be  expected,  the  theories  of  sense-perception  which  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  are,  for  the  most  part,  theories  of  vision,  and  the  illustrations  and 
examples  of  the  power  of  sense-perception,  its  actings  and  its  laws,  are  almost  universally 
drawn  from  the  power  of  seeing  with  the  eye. 

§  195.    We  begin  with  the  theeriee  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers.    In  these  there 

is  very  little  to  interest  or  instruct  ns,  except  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  causes 

^loeoSf  era  °'  error,  and  to  show  us  the  heginnlngs  and  germs  of  almost  every  one  of  the  fidse 

theories  which  deform  and  mislead  modem  speculation.     These  are  all  alike,  in  not 

sharply  dLstinguishing  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  scarcely  from  ino^anic  matter,  in 

respect  either  of  essence  or  f auctions.    The  first  effort  of  philosophy  was  to  resolve  all  agents  and  all  pho- 

nomena— beginning  with  those  most  obviously  material  and  mechanical,  and  terminating  with  the  most 

spiritual  and  free— Into  some  single  element,  as  original  and  all-peryading.    Whetber  all  spirit  was  in 

offisct  resolved  into  matter  (as  by  DtmoGrUtu  and  the  Atomists),  or  hII  matter  was  sublimated  into  spirit 

(as  it  seemed  to  be  by  Diogma  of  Apolloxua),  the  elements  of  each  were  the  same  in  essence,  and  the 

differences  in  operation  and  phenomena  were  matters  of  combination  and  degree. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  current  modes  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  sense- 
perception  is  famished  in  the  theory  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.    The  eonl,  according  to 
Apoflo^a.       ^      ^^^  '^  ^  more  highly  refined,  drier,  and  wanner  air  or  vapor,  differing  frqpi  other 
agents  and  beings  in  this  only,  that  its  element  is  purer  than  theirs.    Sensation  and 
sense-perception  occur  when  outward  objects  set  in  motion  the  organs  of  sense,  and, 
through  them,  the  air  which,  as  the  soul,  pervades  eVery  part  of  the  body.    This  explanation,  in  princi- 
ple, does  not  differ  from  that  of  those  modem  psychologists  who  resolve  sense-perception  Into  vibrations 
of  material  agents  without,  which  excite  finer  and  quicker  vibrations  in  the  nervous  organism,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sensation  being  conceived  to  depend  on  the  l^quency  and  rapidity  of  these  vibrations.    (Cf. 
Locke,  i.  GeorgCy  J.  D.  MoreO,  A.  Bain,  etc.) 

HeradiluM  accounts  for  sensuous  knowledge  by  making  tiie  inner  fire  of  the  eoul  to 
unite  with,  or,  in  modern  language,  to  respond  to  the  outer  fire  of  the  uniyerse.    This 
Heraclitus    and     explanation  is  but  a  consistent  application  of  the  general  assumption  that  fire  is  the 
pe  oc  cs.  original  element  in  all  forms  of  being.    Heraclitus  was  more  conspicuous  as  a  meta- 

physical philosopher  than  as  a  psychologist. 
Kmpedodea  of  Agrigentum  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  two  or  three  reasons.    He  was  the  first,  according 
to  Bitter,  who  introduced  the  distinction  between  sensuous  and  divine  knowledge— who  taught  that  the 
impressions  of  sense  must  bo  corrected  by  tho  notions  of  reason.    It  was  an  axiom  with  him  in  explaining 
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aeiuaoiu  knowledge,  thfti  like  can  only  be  known  by  its  like.  This  assiimption  pervades  the  groat  m^or- 
ity  of  the  theories  of  peroeption  down  to  the  present  moment ;  and,  as  we  haye  seen,  it  is  with  the  great- 
est difflcnity  that  the  mind  oan  rid  itself  of  its  inflnenoe.  (Cf.  Hamilton,  Workt  qf  Beidf  p.  800,  note.) 
In  conlbrmity  with  this  yiew,  he  seeks  to  show  that  sense-perception  can  only  bo  explained  by  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  of  the  body  peroared,  and  of  the  forces  which  act  upon  it.  The  objects  of  sense 
send  off  certain  effluxes,  airo^pouu,  from  their  suz&ce,  which  pass  into  the  human  body  through  pores 
[provided  in  the  several  organs].  The  blood  in  the  vidnity  of  the  heart  constitutes  the  human  intelleot ; 
and  iu  whatever  part  of  the  body  this  blood  is  properly  mixed  and  refined,  there  is  superior  skill  and  dex- 
terity, ae  in  the  hand  of  the  mechanic,  and  in  the  tongue  of  the  orator. 

Vision  is  explained  by  Empedooles  (cf.  Aristotle,  JH  Seruuy,  in  his  poem  on  the  Nalure  of  Things, 
by  the  doctrine  that  the  eye  is  composed  of  fire,  the  noblest  of  the  fbur  demcmts—if,  indeed,  Empedocles 
did  not  hold  that  fire  was  the  master-element.  Pire  produces  vision  by  radiating  from  the  eye,  as  light  is 
emitted  fh>m  a  lantern.  The  reason  that  this  fire  is  not  extrnguished,  Ib  that  it  is  defended  by  the  watery 
coats  of  the  eye,  which  act  like  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  latitern. 

Jkmocriita  was  the  first  conscious  and  avowed  materialist,  resolving,  as  he  did,  all  the 
different  kinds  of  being,  with  their  phenomena,  into  combinations  of  atoms,  diflfering  in 
Hemocritus.  sise  and  shape.    He  taught  that  the  soul  differs  from  the  body,  by  being  composed  of 

finer  particles,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  finer  body  inclosed  by  the  grosser  and  the  cor- 
poreal. All  sense-perccpUons  are  occasioned  by  contact.  In  modem  phrase,  all  the 
senses  Bare  resolved  into  the  sense  of  touch.  That  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  soul  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  material  object ;  but  its  cl^Aoi^,  or  image,  being  detached  from  its  sutjGeu^,  reaches  the  soul  by 
passing  through  the  pores  of  the  organ  of  sense.  The  ctJioAov  and  the  avoppofj/l  were  nearly  the  same, 
unless  the  airoppoif  was  used  to  emphasize  the  material  element,  and  the  tiinXov  that  which  Is  subjective 
and  spiritual.  The  nature  and  signification  of  either  do  not  seem  to  have  been  held  with  greater  intelli- 
gence and  precision  in  ewlier  times  than  the  corresponding  •terms  [as  image,  representation,  spedes]  and 
oonoeptions  are  employed  and  understood  in  modem  philosophy.  At  one  time  they  were  used  In  a  sig- 
mflcation  simply  and  grossly  material ;  at  another,  as  the  product  of  the  combined  activity  of  the  spirit- 
ual and  material.    (CL  Hitter,  vol.  i.  B.  vi.  c.  ii.,  note.) 

From  Democritus,  Epicurus  borrowed  the  notion  of  ^uxet,  iimvlaera  rerum,  which  he  conceived  in 
the  grossest  form— vis.,  that  they  "are  like  pellicles  fiying  off  from  objects ;  and  that  those  material  like- 
nesses, diffoslng  themselves  everywhere"  in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  organs.  In  the 
words  of  Lucretius :  "  Qtm,  quati  membranOf  summo  de  corjwre  rerum  daregpUt  volitant  ttUro  citroque  ptr 


It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  the  surfhoe,  or  its  cl&»Aov,  must  always  be  touched  in  sense-per- 
c^ycion,  that  its  form  and  sise,  or  the  form  and  size  of  its  particles  (in  modem  phrase,  space-attributes  or 
relations),  are  what  are  perceived.  What  is  perceived  through  the  contact  of  an  cldwAoi^,  of  certain  par- 
tides,  are  not  these  atoms,  or  their  space-relations,  but  a  semblance  or  subjective  result  which  they  give ; 
e.  g^  the  white  which  we  see  in  iis  •ISuKov  is  simply  a  smooth  surface,  and  the  black  is  a  rough  surface. 
Yet  these  sur&ces,  ss  seen  by  us,  are  seen  as  white  and  black. 

S  196.    The  philosophers  of  the  Sooatic  school  (Plato  and  Aristotle]  recognised  the 
doctrines  of  their  predecessors  to  some  extent,  either  to  expand  or  reftite  them.    Tliey 
The        Socratic     made  important  additions  to  the  philosophy  of  previous  times  in  respect  to  the  theory 
^  ^  *  of  sense-perception,  as  well  as  to  the  doctrines  of  general  philosophy.    The  doctrines 

of  Aristotle  and  Hato,  and  even  the  terms  which  they  employed,  can  be  traced  among 
philosophers  of  every  age  since  their  time ;  and  they  still  reappear  and  exert  their  influence  among  the 
most  recent  schools.  Aristotle  espedally  gave  the  law  to  the  schoolmen,  from  whose  teachings  the  modem 
theories  h.ive  retained  many  traditions.  Plato  is  still  appealed  to  and  quoted  by  his  admirers  for  his  elo- 
quent and  just  psychological  discriminations,  even  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  sense-perception. 

Plato  taught  .very  distinctly  and  emphatically,  espedally  in  his  Theatetus,  that  sensa- 
tion [proper]  is  an  effect  jointiy  produced  by  the  force,  motion,  or  action  (^opa)  of 
Plato.  the  materisl  object  and  the  sentient  agent,  and  that  it  varies,  of  course,  with  this  joint 

activity ;  that  the  sensations  of  no  two  sentient  beings  need  necessarily  be  the  same, 
under  the  same  material  conditions  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the  sensations  of  the 
same  being,  frx>m  the  same  object  at  different  times,  need  not  be  the  same,  but  may  vary  very  greatly. 
Sense-knowledge,  <dv$Tnais,  is  therefore  untrustworthy,  illusive,  and,  it  may  be,  deceptive.  With  this  he 
contrasts  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge,  i^  cinonjfii),  viz.,  that  which  is  rational  and  intellectual— the 
knowledge  of  ideas,  or  of  olgects  in  their  ideas.  This  knowledge,  in  its  subjective  character,  is  certain 
and  satisfactory ;  In  its  objects  it  is  permanent  and  fixed.  These  views  were  not  matured  by  Plato  into 
a  detailed  sdentifio  theory,  nor  have  the  Platonists  ever  succeeded  in  thus  perfecting  them.  The  great 
defidcncy  of  these  theories  has  been,  that  they  have  omitted  to  explain  how  this  changing  and  in  part 
subjective  material  [the  sensation  proper]  is  related  to  that  which  is  fixed  and  tmstworthy  [the  perception 
proper].    They  have  therefore  served  rather  te  exdte  inquiries,  than  to  meet  and  answer  them. 

In  the  Tlmeeus,  Plato  uses  the  similes,  if  he  does  not  adopt  the  theory  of  Empedocles,  and  explains 
the  process  of  vision  by  the  exdtement  of  the  fiery  nature  of  the  eye  by  the  fiery  nature  of  visible  objeds. 
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Whether  he  intended  this  as  a  giSTdj-held  phyeioil  or  phyiioo-phyBlologifltl  dootrinei  or  m  a  mythioel  or 
■ymbolical  aeaertlon,  it  may  not  he  eaey  to  decide. 

AritloUe  nigee  againei  this  dooMne  of  Flato  end  fimpedodes,  that  rision  eaanot  he 

produced  hy  the  radiation  of  light  tram  the  eye ;  that,  If  it  vere  troe,  ve  oould  see  in 

Aristotle.  the  darkiifliWi  without  the  aid  or  instnunentalify  of  the  light.    Against  the  Tlew  that  it 

is  caused  hy  Influwiow  or  emanations  that  stream  fbrth  from  Tisihie  objects,  he  insists 

that  such  an  agency  would  require  an  appreciable  period  of  time  for  effectiye  action. 

Against  the  assumption  that  had  been  accepted  in  many  of  the  theories  that  were  propounded  boftire  his 

time,  he  urges  that  there  are  but  ftmr  elements,  while  there  are  five  senses ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 

true  that  each  sense-organ  consists  of  a  single  element    He  does  not,  howerer,  wholly  reject  the  doctrine 

of  Empedocles,  that  like  can  only  be  peroeiyed  by  its  like ;  fi>r  he  concedes  that  each  one  of  the  senses  is» 

in  its  elementary  constitution,  akin  to  the  element  which  it  pcrceiTos-  water  being  the  chief  element  in 

vision,  the  air  in  hearing,  the  sun  or  fife  in  smell,  the  esrth  in  toudi  and  in  taste.    In  critically  examining 

the  theories  which  had  been  held  before  him,  and  setting  aside  much  in  them  that  was  untenable,  Axis- 

totle  rendered  a  Tery  important  service  to  the  psychology  of  the  senses. 

We  find  in  Aristotle  also  the  beginnings  of  the  attempt  to  consider  apart  and  to  distinguish  the  intel- 
lectual act  of  perceiving  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  physical  conditions  or  media  by  which  objects  an 
actually  perceived. 

In  respect  to  vision,  he  made  a  great  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  in  teaching  that  visible  objects 
do  not  act  directly  upon  the  eye  of  the  percipient,  but  through  a  transparent  agent  or  medium.  When 
this  medium  is  in  action,  there  is  light ;  when  it  is  inert  or  at  rest,  there  is  darknesHi  When  mixed  with 
opaque  substances,  as  in  material  objects,  there  is  color.  In  the  eye,  this  medium  must  be  present  as  the 
condition  of  vision ;  because  the  light,  being  the  active  condition  or  state  of  the  medium,  can  oocnr  in  no 
place  where  the  medimn  is  not  present.  Vision  cannot  bo  a  result  of  fire  within  united  to  fire  wUfaout, 
but  a  result  of  the  excited  medium  without, ^hloh  is  propagated  to  the  medium  within.  This  medium, 
which  oonditionatos  the  light,  exists  more  commonly  in  the  fonn  of  water,  and  also  in  the  form  of  a&r. 
How  nearly  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  approximates  to  the  modem  theory,  that  light  depends  on  the  uuida- 
lations  of  an  invisible  ether,  will  be  readily  recognised. 

Aristotle  taught,  also,  a  doctrine  of  the  reduction  of  light.  Of  this  reftBotion  the  transparent  medium 
spoken  of  is  snsoeptible  when  It  appears  as  water  and  air.  Befraotion  weakens  the  light,  and  color 
results.  This  refraction  occurs  within  the  substance  of  the  eye  as  really  as  elsewhere ;  but  Aristotle 
ascribed  no  agency  to  this  refraction  in  the  production  of  the  images  of  external  objects.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  knew  of  the  image  upon  the  retina. 

Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  oonstruotion  of  the  eye,  he  made  little  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  disoovecies  made  by  modem  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  only  observation 
which  ho  records  is  scarcely  woith  noticing.  It  was,  that  the  eye  can  produce  light  within  itself— <.e.,  be 
tiie  reotplent  or  product  of  subjective  sensations  (Us  Intomn,  c  2,  8).  This  phenomenon  he  accounts  t}r 
by  aoBerting  that  the  eye  can  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  iathe  producer,  and  the  other  tbe 
recipient  of  the  light. 

The  other  senses  require  a  medium  as  traly  as  does  vision.  The  medium  is  in  every  case  set  in 
motion  or  brought  into  action  by  the  perceived  object,  and  is  Han  made  capable  of  acting  upon  the 
appropriate  sense.  It  would  seem,  at  first,  thst  in  the  case  of  touch  no  medium  is  required,  but  the 
percipient  is  itself  the  body  or  flesh.  More  careAil  observation  diows  that,  as  the  perception  [sensation] 
varies  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  flesh,  the  flesh  must,  as  the' medium,  be  distinguishable  tnm  the 
percipient,  notwithstanding  that  they  coincide  in  occupying  the  same  space. 

In  respect  to  the  oonstruotion  and  ofBcss  of  tiie  remaining  orgsas  of  sense,  Aristotie  taught  little 
that  ii  worth  reciting.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  sound,  because  it  eaoloses  air,  which  is  immovable  unless 
it  be  agitated  by  excitement  from  without  The  organs  of  both  touch  and  taste  are  in  the  region  of  the 
heart ;  and  as  smell  is  nearly  allied  to  taste,  the  same  is  true  of  this  sense. 

All  perceivable  objeots  are  extended,  but  their  essence,  as  perceivable,  does  not  couBist  in  their  being 
extended,  but  in  a  certain  relation  or  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  perdplenl  The  extended  object 
has  the  power  to  act  in  a  partieular  way,  snd  the  percipient,  in  like  manner,  the  capacity  to  be  acted 
upon  ;  the  joint  product  or  resolt  of  their  coaction  is  the  perception.  This  product  varies  indefinitely, 
acoording  as  each  related  temi  varies— i.e.,  as  is  the  relation  of  the  one  term  to  the  other.  But  the  direct 
and  proper  object  of  the  perception  is  not  the  extended  object  as  such,  but  the  sensation  which  results 
from  the  joint  action  spoken  of. 

Objects,  to  be  perceived,  must  have  a  proper  sise,  neither  too  small  nor  too  great 

In  respect  to  the  intellectual  element  in  sense-perception,  the  element  whidi  we  have 
The  intellectual  ^^'^  ^^  discernment,  or  the  diBOrimination,of  relations,  Aristotie  is  not  dear  and 
element  explicit.    Now,  he  asserts  that  in  perception,  neither  truth  nor  error  are  possible,  but 

that  these  can  only  pertsin  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul.    Again,  he  calls  the  power 
a  judging  fiealty.    The  phenomena  and  products  of  sense-perception,  he  shows  most 
olearly,  haw  an  element  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  purely  and  properly  intellectual  powers;  but  he 
does  not  explain  the  element  which  both  have  in  common.    In  this  he  gave  the  example  for  the  oonfusion 
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and  defeet  of  oleanieu  whioh  haye  prevBiled  from  that  day  to  the  present  On  the  other  hand,  he  asserts 
moeC  clearly,  and  giyes  great  prominenoe  to  the  ffict,  that  the  ohjects  of  sense  are  individual,  while  those 
of  the  intelligenoe  proper  ai«  general.  This  disUnotlon  is  of  the  gruatest  importance.  In  seeming,  how- 
ever, to  limit  the  ftmctions  of  the  intellect  to  the  apprehension  of  general  olgects  only,  he  apparently  left 
no  place  ibr  th«  action  of  the  intelligenoe  in  peroeiTing  objects  of  senae. 

Aristotle  held  that  there  is  a  common  percipient  or  sensory,  by  which  the  several  sen- 
The  common  or  ^^^"^  "®  measured,  judged,  and  united  together.  Each  separate  sense  apprehends  its 
sensory  perclpi-  ^^^  object,  as  the  eye  color,  and  the  ear  sound ;  and  each  apprehends  or  discerns  its 
enfc.  object  correctly.    That  which  is  common  to  all  objects  are  these  flye :  motion,  rest, 

number,  dse,  and  form.  The  seat  of  this  common  sensory  or  common  percipient,  is 
the  hearts  This  power  combines  and  separates  the  percepts  appropriate  to  the  seyeral  senses,  and  pre- 
pares them,  so  to  speak,  for  the  phantas]^  And  the  memory,  both  of  which  are  actiyities  of  the  common 
percipient  The  rational  soul,  the  Novf ,  apprehends  the  general  and  the  permanent  As  contrasted  with 
this  Novf ,  ^  «.,  the  higher  or  the  ratianal  being,  that  which  Is  properly  the  active  energy,  all  the  lower  and 
antecedent  powers  are  collectively  called  the  passiye  or  the  afiEeotiye.  In  many  of  these  distinctions  Aris- 
totle fixed  the  divisions  and  definitions  not  only  for  the  schoolmen,  but  for  modem  psychology. 

The  doctrine  that  objects  are  not  themsdves  percdved,  but  their  species  or  perceptible 
forms,  was  initiated  by  Aristotle  (Ds  An.,  B.  ii.  c.  12).    As  the  wax  receives  only  the 
ICatter  and  form,     impression  or  image  from  the  device  on  a  seal-ring,  and  not  its  matter,  it  making  no 
^^  diflierence  whether  the  ring  is  gold  or  iron,  so  is  the  perception  by  each  of  the  senses. 

What  is  received,  is  not  the  matter  of  the  olject  peroeived,  but  that  whidi  it  effects  in 
conjunction  with  or  in  relation  to  the  percipient.  This  is  its  form— t6  ctSov ,  species.  What  was  intended 
by  this  Ibrm,  was  variously  interpreted  by  the  Greek  commentators,  SlmpliciuB  and  Themistius  contend- 
ing that  the  percipient  is  the  bodily  organ,  which  received  a  corporeal  impression  ;  and  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis  and  John  Fhiliponus  that  it  was  a  mental  power,  which,  by  perceiving,  gained  a  mental  impres- 
sion or  form.  The  last  were  doubtless  in  tbe  right.  (Cf  Hamilton's  very  valuable  Notes,  Wcrkt  qf  Reidf 
pp.  827,  881 ;  Metaphytica,  Lee.  xxi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37,  88 ;  Am.  ed.,  pp.  292,  293.) 

The  distinction  between  maUer  and  form  or  specie*,  was  transmitted,  through  the  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, to  the  schools  of  the  Middle  A^s,  and  became  an  hereditary  and  perpetual  text  for  controversies 
and  discussions,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  sense-perceptions,  but  of  the  objects 
and  processes  of  our  higher  knowledge.  These  controversieB  have  not  jret  terminated,  nor  have  the  terms 
over  which  they  have  been  fought  been  laid  aside.  MaUar  and  /orm  are  as  fresh  and  living  as  ever  in 
some  of  the  modem  schools. 

%  197.    The  most  of  the  tchwAmen  retained  in  substance  the  distinctions  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle,  making  such  advances  upon  them  as  were  to  be  expected  from 
The  schoolmen.      active  disputants  and  well-trained  dlalectidans,  wbo  employed  their  energies  almost 
exclusively  in  defining  more  precisely  what  they  supposed  their  great  master  intended, 
or  in  devising  new  inferences  from  the  materials  and  data  which  he  ftmushed.    They 
discovered  no  new  ilibcts  hitherto  unobserved,  and  made  no  new  definitions  or  discriminations  either  on  the 
physiological  or  the  psychological  sides  of  sense-perception. 

The  schoolmen  were  not  exdnsively  the  followers  of  Aristotle.  They  were  Influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  doctrines  and  the  terminology  of  Plato. 

In  respect  to  the  medium  of  perception,  they  held,  in  general,  with  Aristotle,  that  such  a  medium  is 
required  for  every  act  of  perception,  both  when  the  object  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense, 
and  when  it  is  not,  but  seems  to  be  in  contact  with  it 

In  respect  to  the  organ  of  sense-perception,  their  views  did  not  differ  materially  hem.  his.  They  had 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  eye,  but  no  aoquaintanoe  with  the  image  formed  upon  the  retina, 
nor  of  the  tacts  or  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection.  Of  the  constitution  of  the  other  organs  they  knew 
still  less. 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  and  agency  of  species  in  sense-perception  was  prominent 
in  the  theory  of  the  schoolmen,  and  their  views  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
'^mtA  ^*'^^*™'®    propositions :  Objects  are  not  and  cannot  be  directly  and  immediately  perceived,  but 
o  speaes.  ^^^  ^^  epeeies.    The  reasons  given  were  the  following :  The  object  often  is  plainly 

not  in  contact  with  the  sentient  organ.  It  Is  also  in  its  nature  unlike  the  sensitive  soul, 
and  therefore  cannot  afEect  it.  Bvery  thing  known  must  be  in  the  knowing  agent ;  but  it  is  impomble 
that  this  should  be  true  of  the  olgect.  It  can  only  be  true  of  its  species.  Experience,  moreover,  proves 
that  the  image  or  species  only  Is  perceived.  When  a  stick  is  thrust  into  the  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  bent  or 
broken.  A  change  in  the  medium  changes  the  object  peroeived.  Our  perceptions  of  the  same  object  vary 
at  difEerent  times. 

But  the  species  is  not  a  material  entity  or  efBux.  At  least,  it  was  not  so  regarded  by  the  more  pro- 
found and  intelligent.  It  was  soazoely  possible,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a  material 
entity,  and  so  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  grosser  doctrines  of  the  intermediate  representative  image. 
The  qpecies  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  object  through  or  by  means  of  the  species.  And  yet  the  spe* 
des  BO  for  forth  represents  the  ol^ject,  that  when  it  acts  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  it  moves  or  excites  ibs 
15 
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percipient  to  diioera,  hy  its  xneaiu,  the  object  ItMlfl  Some  of  the  Khoolmen  tmught  thai  theie  wpwea 
had  come  flpatial  relation*— that  they  eziBted  in  eyery  part  of  epaoet  bridging  oTari  by  a  oontinnons  aeries, 
the  interval  between,  or  binding  together  the  olgect  and  the  tentiflnt. 

The  gpecies  directly  produced  waa  called  apeeki  intenUonaUis,  or  Intentional  apeciee.  Of  these  there 
.were  as  many  of  any  aixigle  material  object  aa  there  are  aeparate  aenae-organa,  each  apedea  being  impro- 
priate to  and  dependent  upon  the  joint  action  of  the  organ  and  the  object.  They  were  called  inlewLionaL, 
because  by  means  of  them  the  mind  tenda  or  reaohea  directly  toward  or  to  its  otgect.  "  AppeUaiur  auUtn 
intentionaUM  guia  per  ipmrn  mnnu  tendit  in  ol^feelumJ*  Pr.  Bnatachii  Sununa  PkiL  qyadripartiia,  "Ac  per 
medium  trqfieienUM  Uienderinl,  ex  quo  eUam  vulgo  inte$UioiuiU*  appeUaniur."  Qwaaendi,  De  Sentu,  p.  S37, 
ed.  1G68.  **  Vt  proinde  inUUigamtu  ium  two  funiffi  munere  aentwm,  eum  agil,  aeu  intendihir  in  rem  olyectam 
eamque  coffnotcit,"  Qaasendi,  De  Sen»u,  829.  As  the  intenlional  spedea  were  present  to  the  first  or  direct 
perceptions,  a  second  spedea,  the  species  sensatss,  or  spedes  of  the  second  intentkm,  were  preaent  to  the 
common  sense,  the  fiuicy,  and  memory,  each  of  which  had  ita  apedea,  and  all  of  which  prepared  the 
rational  intellect  to  construct  the  spedea  inteUiffibiles,  which  axe  the  laat  attainment  of  the  higher  intellect, 
and  are  alone  the  objecta  of  our  higher  and  valid  knowledge.  ▲  dilEBrenoe  waa  made  between  the  tpeeus 
impressm  and  the  species  eapressss*  The  ^pedee  impressas  were  material  and  eendblei,  ao  called  becauae  tbey 
were  impreaaed  by  objecta  upon  the  external  aenaea.  They  become  intelligible  by  the  elaboration  of  the 
actlye  intellect,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  be  recdyed  by  the  paadye  intellect  They  ere  called  exprtsm 
becauae  they  are  ezpreaaed  tscm  the  impreaaed  apedea,  and  it  is  by  the  species  espreassB  that  the  pasdre 
intelleot  knowa  external  objecta  (cf.  Malebranche,  SeartiK  cjler  IVuM,  B.  iii.  part  2,  chap.  2). 

A  few  among  the  achoolmen  rcgected  the  doctrine  of  aendUe  and  of  intdligible  sf^^e*.  Among  the 
moat  conspicuous  waa  William  of  Oooam,  who  was  led,  by  the  bddneaa  with  which  he  urged  the  doctrines  of 
the  Nominalists,  to  reject  also  the  doctrine  of  aendble  apedea.  Hia  doctrine  waa  ezpreaaed  in  the  ibllov- 
ing  thesis :  *'  In  senau  exterUn\  sive  aedpiatur  pro  otyano,  n'oe  i>ro  peiCfUia,  nan  imprimmniur  aliqusi^eda 
neoessario  praniat  primm  sensatiom,"  (Gt  Uanrteu,  De  la  PhiL  SekolasUque ;  Bouaaelot,  Btudu  twr  la 
PkHosophie  dons  le  moyen  age;  Summa  PhUosephiss  quadripariita  a  Fr.  Euataohio  d  SaneL  Paulo;  H. 
Ritter,  GesehichU  der  chrisll.  Phtlotophie.) 

1 198.  From  the  aohoolmen  to  the  modems,  Gassendi  repreaenta  the  trandtion  period. 
He  dared  to  queation  and  to  break  from  the  authority  of  Ariatotle,  and  the  opinions 

^JJ^IIJJ^^  '    reodved  by  tradition  from  him.    On  many  pointa  in  paychology  he  follows  Epicunis, 

but  not  so  fiu  as  to  deny  the  spiritual  nature  or  the  essential  immortality  of  the  soul. 
In  respect  of  aenae-peroeption,  he  taught  the  acholastic  theory,  except  that  he  rejected 

the  doctrine  of  spedes  in  all  its  forms,  after  a  careful  discuadon. 

1 199.  It  waa  Deaoartes,  howerer,  who  made  a  pennanent  Inroad  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  achdaatioa,  and  introduced  the  modem  adence  of  psychology.    He  prepared  the 

isMhtttM*  ^'*  ""^^  ^^  ^*  diatinotiona  and  diacussiona  in  respect  to  aenae-peroeption  which  have 
played  ao  important  a  part  in  modem  apeoulation.  The  doctrinea  of  Deacartee  which 
we  need  to  notice  are  the  following : 

1.  Deaoartea  drew  a  sharply-deflned  line  between  spirit  and  matter  in  roapect  to  both  esaence  and 
phenomena,  and  of  oourse  diatinguished  clearly  between  the  soul  and  the  body. 

Previona  to  his  time,  the  soul  waa  regarded  aa  the  crown  and  oonsummaiion  of  the  body.  Those 
who  held  to  the  apirituality  and  immortality  of  the  apiritual  being,  aaserted  a  aeperate  and  aeparable  nature 
only  for  the  yovc,  or  the  higher  soul.  Many  had  taught  that  this  higher  nature  was  a  diatinct  substance 
from  the  lower ;  that  the  rational  eoul  was  a  diatinct  bdng  from  the  regetatlTe,  aendtive,  and  fantaatiod, 
all  of  which  were  auppoaed  to  be  ao  far  ftmotiona  of  or  dependent  on  the  body,  aa  to  peziah  with  ii 

Beaoartea,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  the  firat  to  teach  that  spirit,  in  all  its  modes  of  being,  is  distinct 
from  matter,  and  is  proved  to  be  audi  by  ita  peculiar  and  diatlnctiye  phenomena.  The  easenoe  of  matter 
is  extenalon ;  the  eaaence  of  spirit  is  thought.  He  aaserted  that  we  have  a  dearer  aod  more  oertun 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  spirit  than  of  that  of  matter.  Of  the  first,  we  are  directly  oonsdoos.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  we  think,  for,  in  the  very  act  of  doubting,  we  think.  Conoeming  matter,  it  is  poidble 
to  auppoae  that  there  ia  no  reality  oorreaponding  to  our  ideaa  (cf.  Meditationeo,  etc). 

This  doctrine  of  Descartes  opened  the  way  for  an  entire  separation  between  matter  and  spirit,  and,  in 
consequence,  for  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  validity  or  truatworthineas  of  sense-perception. 
It  allows  ua  to  raiae  the  question,  or  rather  it  forcea  ua  to  aak.  How  can  we  be  certain  that  our  sense-per- 
oeptiona  daaerve  to  be  troated  at  all  T  how  can  we  discriminate  between  thoae  which  are  trustworthy  sod 
thoee  which  are  not ! 

2.  All  the  aifectiona  of  the  body,  bdng  phenomena  of  matter  (of  which  the  eaaence  is  extensioD),  csn 
only  be  resolved  into  podtions  and  motiona  of  ita  parts  in  space.  Hence  all  those  changes  in  the  oTgana 
of  sense  by  which  we  perceive  must  be  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  their  parts.  Such  ebauges  are 
wrou^t  by  the  action  of  the  external  object  on  the  organ,  and  are  taken  by  the  spirit  as  the  signs  or  indi- 
cationa  of  attributea  of  external  ol^ecta.  Whatever  theee  attributea  are,  whether  aounds,  amelli,  tastes, 
touohea,  or  aighta,  they  are  only  known  to  the  apirit  by  the  diangea  whidi  they  effect  in  the  parts  of  the 
organ  of  sense.  They  are  knowable  and  axe  known  by  the  motions  and  podtions  which  are  conveyed 
from  theae  organa  to  the  brain. 
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8.  The  medlmn  by  which  they  aze  oonveyed  was  held  to  be  the  animal  spiriu.  These  were  a  highly 
subtle  fluid,  inTiaiblo  to  the  eyes  and  impeiceptible  by  any  of  the  senses,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
secreted  from  the  blood,  either  by  the  glands,  the  liyer,  the  heart,  or  the  bralD,  and  to  be  so  mobile  and 
expansible  as  recidily  to  fill  all  the  Tessels  and  passages  of  the  body.  By  the  animal  spirits  the  body  is 
nourished,  the  life  is  maintained,  motion  is  imparted,  and  sense-perception  is  peribrmed.  They  serve  as 
the  instrument  of  sensation,  by  producing  in  the  brain  [oonyeying]  changes  corresponding  to  those  occa- 
sioned in  the  organs  of  sense  by  the  action  of  the  object  perceived.  When  these  changes  are  thus  con- 
veyed or  produced,  the  body  has  done  all  its  work  preparatory  to  the  sense-perooptions  of  the  soul.  This 
work  of  preparation  being  done,  the  soul  perceives. 

But  the  soul  does  not,  by  a  second  or  internal  sense-perception,  apprehend  the  last  of  these  series  of 
mechanical  changes  wrought  in  the  brain,  as  though  the  soul  were  endowed  with  another  interior  apiia- 
ratus  of  sense.  How  it  becomes  aware  of  these  changes  in  the  brain  is  not  explained  by  Descartes ;  nor 
how,  when  these  changes  are  made  known  to  it,  they  serve  aa  indications  or  signs  of  qualities  in  material 
objects.  Descartes  never  asserted,  as  did  some  of  his  disciples,  that  these  changes  served  as  representative 
ideas— that  in  virion,  the  image  on  the  retina,  or  its  results  on  the  brain,  served  as  a  copy  or  reflected  pic- 
ture, which  was  compared  with  the  object  itselt  On  the  other  hand,  he  held  to  the  doctrine  of  a  repre- 
sentative idea,  in  the  sense  that,  on  occasion  of  the  apprehension  of  these  changes,  the  mind  had  sense- 
perceptions  of  objects.  As  the  schoolmen  held  that  by  or  through  the  several  species,  the  soul  perceived 
objects,  BO  he  held  that  through  or  on  occasion  of  these  mechanical  changes,  excited  and  propagated 
thsough  the  corporeal  machine,  the  soul  apprehended  the  obje^  of  which  these  were  the  indications  or 
signs.  John  Baptist  Porta  first  discovered,  in  15S3,  that  the  eyeball  is  a  camera  obscura,  but  he  thought 
the  lens  received  the  image.  Kepler  corrected  the  error,  in  1604,  by  showing  that  the  retina  formed  the 
image.  Seheiner,  in  1652,  was  the  first  to  take  the  coat  from  the  back  part  of  the  eyeball  of  several  ani- 
mals, and  to  show  sharply-drawn  images  actually  depicted  on  the  retina.  Descartes  was  bom  1506,  and 
died  165a 

It  ought  never  to  be  fingotten,  that  the  body  is  regarded  by  Descartes  simply  as  acting  like  a  machine 
in  all  its  fhnotions,  even  those  of  sense  and  motion.  Indeed,  he  calls  it  a  perfectly  contrived  machine,  and 
insists  that  all  its  most  subtle  processes,  even  those  most  withdrawn  tnm  the  possibility  of  direct  inspec- 
tion, might  be  fblly  explained  by  a  finer  arrangement  of  mechanioal  powers.  In  entire  consistency  with 
tiijs  view,  he  contends  that  animals  are  nothing  more  nor  better  than  machines,  and  are  incapable  of  any 
psychical  experiences  or  processes.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  rational  soul,  whose  essence  is  thought, 'is 
united  with  the  body  or  the  man-machine  (homo  machina),  it  uses  its  mechanical  adjustments  as  instru- 
ments of  sense  and  motion.  It  connects  one  sensation  with  another,  by  means  of  the  contemporaneous 
ooennence  of  the  bodily  motions  appropriate  to  each.  When  a  port  of  the  body  is  braised  or  burned,  it 
learns  to  apply  the  requisite  motions,  beginning  in  the  brain,  and  reaching  in  a  series  to  the  parts  affected, 
which  ensure  its  withdrawment  from  the  offending  cause.  By  the  arrangement  and  extent  of  these  brain 
changes  do  we  judge  of  the  sise,  distance,  position,  and  other  attributes  of  external  objects  of  which  they 
are  the  indicationa.  We  see  one  object  with  two  eyes,  just- as  we  touch  one  object  with  two  sticks;  the 
apprehended  motions  in  the  brain,(Berving  a  similar  office  to  the  douUe  musctUor  sensations  with  which 
we  hold  the  two  rticks),make  the  two  sticks  feel  one  object.  But  it  is  not  explained  how  the  soul  is  capable 
of  knowing  the  last  movements  of  the  machine,  or  how  it  reads  the  index  in  the  brain.  It  is  true, 
Descartes  supposed  the  seat  of  the  soul  to  be  a  small  gland  in  the  midst  of  a  small  cavity  at  the  centre  of 
the  brain.  To  the  plexus  of  tubes  and  interstices  which  constitute  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  the  animal 
spirits  bring  the  last  changes  which  correspond  to  each  sense-perception  of  material  objects,  and  by  the 
changes  effected  in  these  walls  they  carry  the  orders  of  the  soul.  **  Bane  glanduiam  es9t  tedem  animm 
primarUtm  atque  organvm  xmaginaiioniM  ttntwqut  ocrnvrnvoiii.**  Benati  Gartesii  Tract  de  Horn.  Bat 
though  the  cavity  is  represented  as  **  a  presence-chamber"— and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  soul,  from 
its  central  seat  of  observation,  must  gase  upon  the  reports  or  images  that  are  pictured  so  rapidly  upon  its 
walla— yet  this  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  True  to  his  principles  concerning  the  nature  of  spirit, 
he  asserts  that,  as  it  occupies  no  space,  and  its  modes  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  modes  of  extended 
matter,  the  connection  between  the  two  is  the  result  of  the  simple  appointment  of  the  Creator.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  with  these  motions  of  the  bodily  machine  the  perceptions  and  movements  of  the  spirit  are 
connected. 

4.  All  sensations  are  purely  spiritual  ailiactions,  being,  in  his  language,  *' modes  of  thinlcing,'*  or  of 
thought,  which,  in  its  nature,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  extension.  The  sensation  of  pain  which  we 
refbr  to  the  fbot,  is  simply  in  the  mind ;  the  sensation  of  color  which  we  xeka:  to  an  external  olgect,  is  in 
the  mind  only ;  it  is  neither  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  picture  to  which  we  ascribe  it. 

That  we  refer  these  sensations  to  such  objects,  or  locate  them  in  any  part  of  the  body,  is  the  result 
of  the  habit  of  confused  thinking  which  we  contract  in  early  liib,  and  of  the  prejudices  and  associations 
which  arise  at  that  period.  But  when  we  resolve  our  knowledge  into  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  find  theso 
opinions  to  be  fiOse,  and  that  our  sensations  properly  belong  to  the  mind  alone. 

5.  The  soul,  in  its  sensations,  is  purely  and  simply  passive ;  even  in  its  inclinations  and  desires,  which 
are  fimctions  of  the  will,  it  is  passive. 

&  The  diversity  in  the  qualities  of  the  sensations  is  owing  to  the  diverse  motions  of  the  body  which 
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occasion  them.  They  are  painfol,  when  the  fibres  of  the  miudes  and  other  organs  are  irregnlarlj  moved 
and  strained.  Pleasure  attends  their  easj  and  haimonlons  action.  These  are  stated  as  general  ftcts, 
whidi  are  deriyed  as  inferences  from  assumed  principles.  Why  one  kind  of  motion  or  action  shonld  giTo 
pain,  and  another  pleasure,  is  not  explained. 

7.  Besides  the  inherent  capacity  of  the  soul  to  know  its  own  affections,  and  Its  superadded  power  of 
becoming  apprised  of  the  affections  of  matter  through  the  motions  of  the  body,  Descartes  taught  that 
the  soul  is  also  ftimished  with  innate  knowledge  or  belief :  such  as  the  belief  that  Ood  exists,  and  is 
all-perfect;  that  eTezy  quality  belongs  to  a  substance,  and  every  event  is  produced  by  a  cause.  The 
critmon  of  truth  and  falsehood  was  thus  assumed :  Clear  ideas  we  know  to  be  true :  Ideas  that  are 
confused,  are  false.  By  the  application  of  those  axioms  and  this  crilerion,  several  problems  or  questions 
in  respect  to  sense-perception  were  readily  solved. 

&  The  perception  of  extension  by  the  soul  is  not  explained  in  respect  to  its  subjective  process  or  its 
objcrctive  elements.  It  seems  to  have  been  included  by  him  in  the  assertion  of  the  souPs  divinely-given 
power  to  know  matter,  that  it  should  know  its  relations  to  extension.  That  these  ideas  are  real,  is  shown 
by  this,  that  they  are  the  clearest  and  the  most  distinct  of  any. 

9.  Material  ohgects  are  known  as  external  to  the  soul  by  the  following  process :  The  soul  finds  itself 
affected  with  certain  senss^ions,  or  modes  of  thought.  They  are  known  not  to  be  caused  by  the  soul's 
own  agency.  Under  the  axiom  that  they  must  be  referred  to  a  cause,  the  mind  believes  in  the  exirtenoe 
of  material  objects  as  the  external  causes  of  Its  own  sensations. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  process  would  only  give  negative  knowledge  to  tfhe  mind,  or  the  belief 
that  there  are  existences  which  are  not  spiritual.  We  must  suppose  that  the  mind  already  knows  extended 
being  with  its  relations  to  space,  in  order  that  it  may  conclude  that  their  non*<{^  is  also  extended. 

10.  We  confide  in  the  indications  of  the  senses,  because  we  believe  that  Ood  is  too  good  a  being  to 
allow  us  to  be  deceived,  or  to  bring  objects  before  our  senses  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  deception  possible. 
That  God  is  good,  we  know  vriVh.  innate  certainty.  Hence  we  confide  in  the  truth  that  the  ideas  of  sense 
correspond  to  the  reality  of  things.  In  this  confidence  we  reject  the  suggestion  that  all  that  we  seem  to 
perceive  Is  only  an  unreal  show.  When  we  occasionally  fidl  into  error,  It  is  because  we  do  not  heed  the 
monitions  and  correctives  which  the  Deity  has  provided. 

These  are  the  principal  doctrines  of  Descartes.  They  contain  the  genns  of  the  most  unportant 
truths  and  the  seeds  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  and  oversights  of  modem  psychology.  As  Desoartes 
deserves  the  praise  of  having  given  being  and  form  to  this  science  in  Its  modem  phases,  he  also  must  bear 
the  reproach  of  having  opened  the  way  for  the  mistakes  and  defects  which  have  retarded  its  rapid  growth 
and  hindered  its  healthy  development.  There  is  scarcely  a  theory  of  sense-perception  in  whidi  some 
erroneous  assumption  of  Descartes  may  not  be  traced,  and  which  has  not  wrought  some  influence  far  evil. 
OeiUincx,  a  distinguished  diadpie  of  the  school  of  Descartes,  applied  one  of  bis  ftmda- 
mental  doctrines  as  follows :  Inasmuch  as  the  essence  of  matter  ia  extension,  and  the 
Oeulincx,  1625-  essence  of  spirit  is  thought,  it  follows  that  one  of  these  agents  can  In  no  way  act  upon 
1699.  the  other,  neither  matter  in  imparting  sense-percepticms  to  spirit,  nor  q>iiit  in  giving 

motion  to  matter.  In  every  instance  in  which  either  sensation  or  motion  occur,  the 
Deity  must  intervene  by  direct  agency,  and  produce  the  effect  Inasmuch,  however,  as,  in  the  order  of 
actual  events,  sensation  and  motion  always  occur  in  connection  with  a  material  object,  or  a  precedent 
spiritual  impulse,  or.  In  other  words,  as,  in  fact,  every  perception  requires  some  form  of  extension,  and 
vic&^vertd,  each  holds  to  the  other  the  relation  of  an  occasional  cause— i.  e.,  each  is  the  constsnt  occasion 
on  which  the  Deity  exerts  His  active  energy. 

Leibnilgf  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  reasoned  as  follows :  Matter  and  spirit  cannot  act  upon  each 
other,  it  is  tme ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  God  to  suppose  that  He  interferes  on  every  occasion  in  which  a  mode 
of  one  coincides  with  a  mode  of  the  other.  Therefore  God  has  arranged  tcom  eternity  a  preSstablished 
harmony,  according  to  which  the  one  never  occurs  without  the  other. 

I  Malebranche  applied  these  assumptions  in  the  following  manner :  Matter  and  spirit  are 

in  no  way  related.    In  perception,  the  spirit  does  not  perceive  the  material  object,  bet 

168^1715.  ^^«"  ®'  ***    These  ideas  are  not  the  substantial  forms  of  the  schoolmen,  nor  matorisl 

eflluxes  proceeding  from  matter.    In  sense  is  perpetual  error.    These  errors  can  onlf  be 

corrected  by  the  higher  power  of  intelligence.    This  higher  power  disoeros  intcUigiWe 

ideas  which  are  troe  and  trustworthy.   These  Ideas  are  not  originated  by  the  spirit's  own  creative  act.   They 

are  not  produced  by  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Deity.  •  But  they  must  be  seen  as  they  are  ta  the 

mind  of,  or  in  relation  to  their  real  essence  in,  God.    The  favorite  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  Mslebrsnohe 

was,  that  "  the  soul  sees  all  things  in  God." 

In  the  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  not  merely  used  the  cardinal  assumptions  of  Descartes,  but  devel- 
oped a  complete  theory  of  sense-perception  with  tax  greater  distinotnoss  and  detail  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  did  more  to  give  direction  and  form  to  the  modem  theories  than  even  Locke  himselt  These  modem 
^theories  owe  very  much  to  Malebranche,  for  making  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  distinctions,  ss  well 
as  for  confimiing  one  or  two  very  serious  errors.  The  distinctions  which  he  introduced  are  the  foIlowfaig5 
1.  He  distinguished,  in  sense-perception,  the  element  of  sensation  from  the  element  of  judgment,  (n 
the  four  diflierent  elements  CBeeharehe  de  la  YiriU,  liv.  i  chap.  x.  I  6 ;  chap.  vlL  §4 ;  chap,  xi^-  *')»  *"" 
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he  BftjB  ooonr  in  almost  erery  eensatios,  and  are  cozLfbunded  by  most  persons,  but  whidb  it  la  most  impor- 
tant to  dlrtingniah ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  fbllowing :  the  aenfiation,  or  mibjeotive  state  of  the  soul, 
aa  of  irannth;  and  the  judgment  which  the  bouI  makes  that  this  warmth  is  in  the  hand  or  in  the  fin*. 
••This  judgment  is  natural,  or  rather,  it  is  only  a  oompound  or  complex  sensation "—<* ou  pltUdl  ce  n*est 
qu'une  senaation  eompotie,**  This  natural  judgment  is  usually  followed  by  another  judgmoit  which  is  free, 
bat  which  the  soul,  through  the  foioe  of  habit,  makes  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  In  support  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  into  erery  sensation  there  enters  the  element  of  judgment,  he  urges  the  oases  of  judgment  in 
what  are  now  called  the  acquired  peroeptions,  as  when  we  judge  of  the  distance  and  siae  of  a  visible  object. 
Bat  it  was  a  great  point  to  have  gained,  to  distinguish  the  intellectual  and  sensational  element  at  all. 

2.  l£alebranohe  comes  vexy  near  to  a  proper  recognition  of  the  distinotion  between  the  conditions  of 
sensation  [sense-perception]  and  the  act  itself;  and  among  these  conditions  themselves  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion. The  first  two  of  the  four  elements  already  referred  to  are  the  action  of  the  object  (In  the  case  of 
warmth)  on  the  fibres  of  the  hand ;  the  second,  the  resulting  motion  in  Ihe  hand,  and  through  the  body  In 
the  brain.    These  two  elements  of  the  complex  state  belong  to  the  body ;  the  lost  two,  to  the  soul. 

The  errors  of  Malebranche  are  the  following :  1.  While  he  distinguishes  so  clearly  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sense-perceptions  and  the  sense-perceptions  themselves,  assigning  the  one  to  mattor  and  the 
Oder  to  the  soul,  he  fails  entirely  in  asserting  for  the  soul  an  inherent  power  to  know  the  properties  and  re- 
lations of  matter ;  because  of  the  Oartesian  assumptiou  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  relation  between  the  two. 

2.  The  explanations  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  processes  of  natural  judgment,  according  to  which 
the  soul's  subjective  sensations  are  referred  to  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  oltjects  without  the  body,  are  all 
Inadequate  and  unsatisibctory.  The  iact  only  is  asserted,  that  the  soul,  in  its  sensations,  also  judges ;  but 
by  what  methods  or  upon  what  criteria  or  grounds,  is  not  explained.  The  natural  judgments  [and 
acquired]  of  sense  are  treated  as  having  no  relation  to  the  judgments  of  pure  intelligence.  The  first  are 
Seated  as  always  confused,  illusive,  and  untrustworthy.  The  last  only  are  regarded  as  true,  by  virtue  of 
the  relation  of  their  objects  to  God. 

8.  Malebranche  accepts  the  doctrine,  ihaX  it  is  only  through  ideas  that  we  can  apprehend  material  ob- 
jects, and  thereby  denies  that  we  can  know  each  objects  as  they  are.  Ue  gives  various  reasons  to  show  that 
these  intennediate  ideas  are  necessary.  They  are  mostly  drawn  fkom  the  phenomena  of  vision.  While 
he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  species  and  elBuxes,  and  every  fonn  of  material  representation,  he  as  earnestly 
supports  the  doctrine  of  immaterial  representatives,  and  holds  that  these  are  changing,  uncertain,  deceitful, 
and  oonfbsed,  when  contrasted  with  the  pure  ideas  which  are  attained  in  Ood. 

It  deserves  here  to  be  noticed,  that  Malebranche  was  entirely  rigorous  in  the  application  of  the  Carte- 
sian theory  of  the  nature  of  matter  to  the  conception  of  what  is  really  knowable  of  material  things.  If 
matter  is  extension  only,  then  all  the  knowledge  of  matter  which  we  could  possibly  gain  by  sense-percep- 
tion would  be  of  certain  relatione  of  extension.  Even  our  knowledge  of  the  sensible  qualities,  as  of  hot, 
cold,  yellow,  blue,  rough,  and  smooth,  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the  positions  and  changes  of  the  material 
particles  [t.  e.,  portions  of  extension]  on  which  they  depend.  Of  these  relations  of  extension  sense  gives  us 
imperfect  and  inconsistent  knowledge ;  as  when  we  look  at  a  cube,  edch  side  is  equally  square  in  its  real 
fonn  and  relations,  but  they  are  not  so  in  their  rational  idea. 

4.  Malebranche  asseriB,  that  in  sense-perception  the  soul  is  passive  In  all  its  elements.  It  is  true  he 
asserts  the  same  of  the  whole  intellective  nature,  making  the  activlty^of  the  soul  to  belong  only  to  the 
emotional  powers ;  but  the  error  was  none  the  less  serious  in  respect  to  his  theory  of  sense-knowledge. 

{  200.   Antony  Amatdd,  who  was  the  most  diBtingutshed  opponent  of  Malebranche,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  correct  theory  of  sense-perception.   He  maintained  the  following 
leiilSt  positions  against  Malebranche : 

1.  It  is  a  &lBe  assumption  that  the  soul  cannot  perceive  except  by  means  of  repre- 
sentative ideas.  What  the  soul  perceives,  is  not  the  idea  as  distinguishable  tram  and 
representative  of  the  material  object,  but  it  is  the  object  itself.  The  idea  is  nothing  else  than  the  percep- 
tion itself.  To  say  that  the  soul  has  an  idea,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  soul  has  a  perception.  The 
only  difiSBrenoe  of  meaning  between  the  two  is,  that  perception  stands  especially  for  the  modification  of  the 
mind  in  the  act  of  perceiving ;  while  idea  stands  for  the  object  perceived,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  spirit  as  an 
object  of  thought.  "  Ainti  la  perception  (Tun  earri  marque  plut  directemenl  mon  dme  comme  appercevant  %m 
earri ;  et  PidU,  <f  un  earri  marque  plu*  dirtiUemenl  lecarri,  en  tanl  qu*il  est  ol^eativement  dane  mon  esprit** 
Chap.  V.  f  6.  Des  vrais  eifausses  Idies.  The  words  do  not  designate  two  entities,  but  one  modification  of  the 
soul  ifhieh  includes  two  relationa  It  is  only  in  the  sense  that  the  representative  ideas  difBar  from  percep- 
tions, that  Amauld  denies  their  existence.  In  the  other  sense  of  representative  modalities,  he  holds  that 
all  our  peroeptions  are  representative  ideas.  The  prevailing  error  arises  from  conceiving' of  these  spiritual 
modifications,  by  analogies  from  material  images,  as  representative  pictures  and  drawings.  The  idea  of 
a  material  object  is  the  object  as  conceived  by  the  mind. 

2.  The  soul,  to  perceive  a  material  object,  does  not  need  to  come  into  contact  with  the  object  per- 
ceived. This,  the  great  argument  for  an  intermediate  object,  Amauld  confutes  at  length,  showing  that  it 
involves  the  consequence  that  the  idea  must  have  relations  to  space  and  to  the  soul  itself,  wliich  comes  in 
contact  with  it.    When  we  perceive  the  sun,  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  sun,  nor  to  its  idep. 

8.  The  soul  is  not  passive  in  perception,  bAt  active.    It  is  endowed  directiy  by  the  Creator  with  the 
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pomt  to  petodve.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  or  &calty  it  ia  active.  It  acts  in  as  many  wajB  as  it  is 
rendered  capable  of  doing  by  the  creatiye  endowment  of  Ood.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  snppooe  that  it  can 
peroeive  material  objects  directly,  as  that  it  can  know  directly  its  own  states  or  modifications. 

1  Wemnst,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  able  to  peroeive  material  otgects  directly.  Otherwise,  we  should 
not  know  that  the  representatiye  ideas  did  represent  them. 

In  all  these  positions  Amanid  made  Important  advances  toward  a  correct  theory  of  sense-])ercep- 
tlon,  and  prepared  the  way  for,  if  he  did  not  anticipate,  tiie  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Hamilton.  The  fifth 
chapter  of  his  great  work  on  True  and  Falae  Idtcu  reminds  the  reader  of  the  aoutenees  and  snbtilty  of 
Hamilton,  mora  than  any  passage  fh>m  any  other  modern  writer.  It  far  snrpasses  any  thing  in  Reid  for 
condensation  of  language,  sharpness  of  division,  and  clearness  of  definition. 

§  201.    The  speculations  of  Locke  have  exerted  a  powerfU  influence  upon  the  oonrse 
of  modem  philoKophy,  and  incidentally  upon  the  theories  of  sense-perception.    The 
ld32-1704.    '  Esaay  on  the  Human  Undentanding  is  not  so  much  a  psychological  as  it  is  a  meta- 

physical treatise.  It  does  not  so  much  analyze  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
human  soul,  as  it  decoroposes  and  traces  to  their  origin  the  ideas  or  conceptions 
vrhioh  make  up  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  His  doctrine  of  sense-perception  is  not  formally  expound- 
ed as  such,  nor  is  it  distinctly  propounded  in  separate  propositions.  It  must  be  gathered  and  inferred 
from  his  discussions  of  the  ideas  of  sense,  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  and  of  the 
nature  and  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Lo^e  was  fkmlUar  with  both  Gaesendi  and  Descartes,  and  perhaps  with  Malebranche,  and  had  in 
his  mind  the  speculations  of  these  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  logic  current  in  his  time,  which  retained 
not  a  few  of  the  distinctions  and  phrases  of  the  schoolmen.  Ho  was  also,  as  a  physician,  familiar  with 
the  received  physloloscy  of  his  time ;  and  as  a  physical  philosopher  ho  sympathlced  very  warmly  with 
what  was  called  the  New  Philosophy— t.  e.,  with  the  doctrines  of  Boyle,  Newton,  and  the  founders  of 
the  Boyal  Society. 

From  Gassendi  he  derived  some  of  his  materialistic  conceptions  and  modes  of  explaining  mental 
phenomena,  as  well  as  his  eclectic  tendency  to  bring  together  opposite  and  Incongruous  principles— 
e.  g.,  materialistic  hypotheses,  and  theistic  and  even  Christian  doctrines.  But  through  the  spirit  of 
his  own  system,  he  fell  far  below  Oassendi  in  the  analysis  of  the  faculties.  Gassendi  recognises  reason, 
or  the  light  of  nature,  as  tiie  source  of  intuitive  truths  and  of  our  higher  knowledge,  and  contrasts 
these  higher  i>oworB  with  the  lower  faculties  of  sense  and  phantasy.  Lucke  lumps  these  powers  and 
their  products  together,  under  the  general  title  of  r^eetion. 

From  Descartes  he  learned  to  assert,  if  possible  more  positively  than  he,  the  authority  of  oonaciooa- 
nees,  and  the  validity  of  the  ideas  which  it  furnishes  when  it  is  exalted  into  reflection.  But  he  sets 
himself  most  decidedly  to  deny  and  reftate  his  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  Locke's  first  book  being  a 
formal  reftitatlon  of  Descartes'  Meditations.  His  zeal  against  this  doctrine  led  him  so  far  that  he  failed 
to  provide  and  account  for  our  higher  knowledge  and  intuitions,  so  that  he  in  this  respect  even  fell  far 
below  Gassendi.  He  rejected  the  sharp  distinction  made  by  Descartes  between  spirit  and  matter,  going 
BO  far  as  almost  to  defend  the  proposition  that  matter  can  think.  He,  of  course,  set  aside  the  assump- 
tion that  the  essence  of  matter  is  extension,  and  the  essence  of  spirit  is  thought 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Cartesians,  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  and  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  physicists  of  his  time,  assumed  that  all  material  phenomena,  even  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  living  beings,  including  those  which  serve  the  spiritual  soul,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
mechanical  laws.  Hence,  from  Descartes  he  accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  doctrine  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 

His  aversion  to  scholastic  terminology  and  over-roflned  distinctions,  and  his  desire  to  make  himself 
intelligible  to  men  unused  to  the  technics  of  philosophy,  Induced  him  to  overlook  many  of  the  sharp 
distinctions  which  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Arnauld  had  made.  Their  effect  was  also  tointroduee 
confusion  of  thought  and  inconsistency  of  statement  into  a  treatise  which  both  aimed  and  claimed  to  be 
level  to  the  common  understanding.  The  importance  of  the  weighty  truths  which  Locke  embodied  tn 
this  apparently  most  intelligible  treatise,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  Locke  has  been  held  by  the 
English  people,  have  perpetuated  in  Greut  Britain  a  similar  method  of  treating  philosophical  subjects, 
as  well  AS  a  loose  and  confused,  yet  unscholastic  style  of  writing  upon  them. 

To  understand  and  critically  to  appreciate  Locke,  the  following  works  may  be  reoommended  : 
L(.>lbnltz,  G.  W.,  JIToiiveaux  £«sai«;  Descartes,  R.,  Meditatiofies :  Princtpia;  Malebranche,  N.,  i2e> 
eherche  de  la  V&it4;  Lee,  H.,  Anti- Skepticism^  Loi;d  ,  1702  ;  Buithogge,  R.,  Essay  Upon  Reason,  4^ 
Lond.,  1094  ',  Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  by  J.  S.  [Sargent],  Lond.,  1697  ;  Browne,  P.,  Procedure,  Extent^ 
and  limits  of  Human  Understanding,  Lond.,  1729,  2d  cd. ;  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by 
Analogy,  Lond.,  1733  ;  Herbert,  E.,  of  Cherbury,  De  Veritate,  Lond.,  1645,  8d  ed. ;  More,  H.,  Opera  Phi- 
hsophica,  Lond.,  1679  ;  Cumberland,  R.,  De  Legibus  Naturm,  Lond.,  1672  ;  Cudworth,  R.,  True  InteUectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  Loud.,  1678  ;  Hobhes,  T.,  Wmks,  ed.  Moleswortii,  Lond.,  1839-45;  Smith,  John, 
Select  Discourses  ;  Cousin,  V.,  Cours  de  VHxstoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Lemons  16-25,  Paris,  1828-9,  8vo,  trana. 
by  C.  8.  Henry,  Hartford,  1834;  King,  W.,  Life  of  Locke,  Lorul.,  1830;  Tagart,  E.,  Locke's  Writings  and 
Philosophy,  Lond.,  1856 ;  Webb,  T.  E.,  InteUectualism  of  Locke,  Dublin,  1857. 
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7b  the  theory  ^  Setue^Perception  Locke  made  not  a  single  contribution  of  what  bad  not  been  known 
before,  while,  by  his  method  of  treating  the  subject,  be  opened  the  way  for  very  serious  misunderstand* 
Ings  and  ftindamental  errora  This  oiroumstanoe  ought  not  to  diminish  our  respect  for  lK>cke  as  a  man, 
nor  our  estimate  of  the  excellence  and  Importance  of  his  Essay. 

In  respect  to  sense-perception,  Locke's  (pinions  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Of  the  medimn  or  phytieal  eonditimu  of  sense-peioeptlon  he  teaches  little  that  Is  positive,  and 
nothing  that  was  new.  He  refers  to  the  organs  of  sense,  and  also  to  the  nerves  and  the  animal  spirits, 
as  receptive  of  Impulses  and  susoeptlblo  of  motion,  and  leaves  his  readers  to  Infer  that  it  is  probably  by 
naechanlcal  changes  in  their  material  particles  that  the  conditions  of  sensation  are  fumiihed.  He  does 
not  explain,  however,  in  detail, what  these  conditions  are,  so  far  as  the  organs  of  sense  are  concerned. 

2.  Of  the/ocM^ry,  he  says  only  that  it  is  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge,  and  that  from  this  we  derive 
flJI  that  we  know  of  material  qnalltles— ».  e.,  of  the  separable  elements  given  by  each  of  the  senses.  The 
name  bf  this  ftculty  is  usually  tennation  or  external  sense.  Its  operation  or  function  he  usually  calls 
ptrcefition.  He  calls  it  perteptian,  B.  it.  c.  ix.  f  L  He  calls  it  seneatian^  B.  11.  o.  xix.  §  1.  Bather, 
the  idea  is  here  called  §eruation.  All  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  faculty  and  its  workings  we  are 
forced  to  infer  or  gather  from  his  view  of  the  objects  with  which  it  has  to  do,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
act  of  knowledge  in  general.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  defect  in  his  treatment  of  the  faculty,  that  he 
uniformly  regards  it  as  passive,  always  representing  it  as  the  "  receiver  of  ideas,"  never  as  the  active 
agent,  which  is  competent  by  its  own  energies  to  know  objects.  The  process  and  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion is  rather  explained  by  the  objects  which  are  impressed  upon  it,  than  by  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
perceive  that  they  exist. 

3w  The  objeetB  apprehended  by  the  faculty  of  sense  are  the  qualitiea  of  matter.  Of  these  there  are 
two  classes :  the  primary  and  the  secondary.  The  primary  are  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest, 
and  number.  The  secondary  are  the  so-called  sensible  qualities,  as  color,  taste,  smel),  etc.  These  are 
the  capacities  in  material  objects  to  produce  certain  impressions  or  affections  of  the  soul  by  variations  of 
sice,  figure,  position,  and  motions  of  the  primary  qualities.  In  the  language  of  the  more  recent  schools, 
material  objects  are  known  by  direct  or  intuitive  perception  as  occupying  and  related  to  space,  so  far 
are  they  known  in  their  real  nature.  In  the  same  way  they  are  known  to  be  diverse  ft-om  the  mind 
which  perceives  them.  In  their  sensible  or  secondary  qualities,  they  are  known  as  the  producers  [by 
means  of  their  essential  qualities]  of  subjective  aflTectlons  of  the  mind. 

These  two  classes  of  qualities  make  up  all  that  we  know  of  material  olgects,  when  we  add  to  them  the 
**  obscure  idea  "  of  tubttancBf  as  that  in  which  they  inhere. 

4.  What  knottUdge  is,  or  what  it  is  for  the  mind  to  know,  Locke  teaches  by  the  following  definitions : 

"The  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them. 
Onr  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  riality 
of  things  ^  (B.  Iv.  c.  iv.  §  8).  This  language  seems  at  first  to  assert  as  plainly  as  possible  the  view,  that  it 
is  only  by  means  of  intervening  ideas  that  the  mind  acquires  its  original  knowledge,  or  perceives  mate- 
rial objects  and  qualities.  In  support  of  this  construction  of  his  words,  Locke  speaks  of  ideas  as  being 
conveyed  to  '*  the  presence-chamber  of  the  mind,"  as  being  painted  in  fading  colors,  ss  being  oon- 
sumed  to  ashes  by  the  fires  and  heat  nf  passion  and  desire.  Locke,  moreover,  asserts  (B.  ii.  c  viii.  §  11, 12) 
that  the  way  "in  which  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us,''  is  manifestly  "by  impulse,  the  only  way  we  can 
conceive  bodies  to  operate  in."  Moreover,  "if  external  objects  be  not  present  to  our  minds  when  they 
produce  ideas  in  it,  .  .  .  'tis  evident  that  some  motion  must  be  then  continued  by  our  nerves  or  ani- 
mal spirits  ...  to  the  brain  or  the  seat  of  sensation ;  and  since  extension,  figure,  and  motion  may 
be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,"  "'tis  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from 
them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion  which  produces  these  ideas."  In  respect 
to  the  secondary  qualities,  we  may  conceive  that  they  also  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  insensible,  i,  e., 
indiscernible  particles.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  "that  the  different  motions  and  figure,  bulk  and 
nnmber  of  such  particles"  "  produce  in  us  the  sensations  of  the  color  and  smell  of  a  violet  "—viz.,  of  the 
blue  color  and  sweet  odor  of  this  fiower. 

Locke,  moreover,  says  of  the  relation  of  these  "  ideas"  to  their  corresi)ondent  qualities  or  objects : 
"The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist 
in  the  bodies  themselves  ;  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  their  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance 
of  them  at  all.*"  Ho  expressly  defines  knowledge  of  every  kind  to  be  the  discernment  of  an  agreement 
or  dteagreement  between  two  entities:  in  the  case  of  sense-knowledge  between  the  representative  idea 
and  its  counterpart. 

The  language  of  Locke  in  these  passages,  if  strictly  construed,  would  seem  to  declare  that  it  is  by  the 
intervention  of  representative  ideas  that  we  perceive  sensible  objects,  and  that  we  can  only  know  them  so 
for  as  we  discern  that  they  "  resemble  "  or  "  agree  with  "  their  object  Hence  it  has  been  charged  upon 
him  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  perception  by  means  of  Intervening  Images  or  ideas.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  great  interest,  therefore,  what  he  actually  did  intend  by  this  careless  and  confused  language. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  such  theory  of  knowledge,  when  applied  to  sense-perception,  would  break  down 
by  its  own  weight.  It  must  involve  a  positlvo  self-contradiction,  or  else  an  idle  and  useless  expedient. 
If  we  can  only  know  a  material  object  by  means  of  the  intervening  idea,  which  "  represents"  or  agrees 
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with  It,  then  we  can  nover  reach  or  know  the  object  at  all ;  for  we  may  go  on  by  a  raoceiaion  of  pre- 
cesses  ad  infinitum^  and,  when  we  have  done,  we  shall  only  have  reached  a  representative  Idea,  but  shall 
never  have  grasped  the  object  Itself.  On  the  other  hand,  If  it  be  conceded  that  we  can  and  do  perceive 
material  objects,  and,  in  peiceiving'them,  discern  that  the  idea  is  "  conformed  to,"  '*  agrees  with,"  or 
"  represents  '*  its  object,  then  we  must  be  able  to  compare  the  two  together— the  material  object  and  its 
idea.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  object  with  its  idea,  we  must  know  each  term  which  we 
ctnnpare— i.  e.,  we  mnst  first  have  known  the  object  itself.  Bat  if  we  know  it  already,  of  what  use  is  it, 
or  how  Is  it  possible,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  it  by  the  ideal  It  also  renders  it  impossible  to  know  the 
secondary  qualities  by  any  means  whatever,  fbr  Locke  expressly  asserts  that  no  similarity  exists  between 
the  Ideas  of  secondary  qualities  and  the  qualities  themselves— as  of  the  smell,  etc.,  of  the  violet,  aod  the 
qualities  in  objects  which  produce  them. 

These  consequences,  so  ihtal  to  the  representative  theory,  supposing  iMske  to  have  held  it,  would  lead 
us  to  question  whether  he  intended  by  "  idea,"  in  every  or  in  any  case,  an  intervening  rexnesentative  image ; 
and  by  the  words,  "  to  resemble,"  "  to  be  conformed  to,'*  "  to  agree  with,"  any  relation  discerned  by  a  pro- 
cess of  comparison.  A  careftil  examination  of  the  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Essay  authorise  the  condn* 
sion  that,  however  careless  he  may  have  been  in  his  language,  he  never  intended  to  use  idea  aa  the  condition 
of  senee-peroeption,  so  fu*  as  by  tills  we  acquire  knowledge  of  matter,  but  only  as  the  mental  modification, 
which  we  use  in  mediate  knowledge,  as  in  memory,  imagination,  and  generalization.  We  have  seen 
(1170),  that  Bold  falls  into  the  very  same  inoonsiBtenGy  of  language,  and  exposes  himself  by  so  doing,  to 
the  charge  of  holding  the  representative  theory.  In  all  cases  of  what  is  really  representative  knowledge, 
we  first  have  gained  the  idea  by  intuition,  before  we  compare  it  with  its  object.  Locke's  definition  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  discernment  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  would  prefinUnentiy  and  only  properly 
apply  to  logical  knowledge,  or  that  knowledge  of  which  "generalised  concepts "  Ibrm  the  material,  and  are 
the  terms  compared.  The  langnage  in  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  between  the  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge justifies  this  interpretation  of  his  meaning.  **  In  the  former  case  [of  sensitive  knowledgcl,  oar  knowl- 
edge is  the  consequence  of  things  prodmdng  idtat  in  our  minds  by  our  senses.  In  the  latter,  knowledge  it 
the  consequence  of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  axe  in  our  minds,  produdng  these  general  certain 
propositions."  Cf.  Euay,  B.  ix.  a  iL  1 14 ;  but  for  the  other  view,  B.  ii.  c  viii.  §1 15, 16.  These  chapters  wro 
worth  studying,  not  only  as  an  exposition  of  Locke's  real  messing  in  respect  to  scnsc-knowlcdge,  but  as 
illustrating  strildngly  how  ikr  he  waa  indebted  to  and  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  and  Male- 
branohe.  "We  may  not  think  [as  perhaps  usually  is  done]  that  they  [ideas  of  sensible  qualities]  are  ex- 
actly the  images  and  resemblances  of  something  inherent  in  the  sulgect ;  most  of  those  of  sensation  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  without  us,  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are 
the  likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  ua."  £uap,  B.  ii  c.  viii  1 7. 
fiut  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  which  Locke  actually  taught  in  respect 
to  perception,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  in  respect  to  the  oonstraction  whieh  other  writers  gave  them, 
or  to  the  inferences  which  they  derived  firom  the  principles  which  they  imputed  to  him. 

§  202.  Berkeley  {Frinciplea  qf  Human  KnotoUdget  §  18  $qq.%  assuming  that  ideas  only  are 

the  direct  objects  of  the  mind^s  knowledge  in  sense-perception,  odhdudes  that  it  is  impos- 
?6M^17^'.  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^®  ™^^  should  know  that  the  material  or  external  world  exists  at  all    It  is 

impossible  that  tho  mind  should  know  the  olgeots  which  the  ideas  are  said  to  resemble. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  one  idea  can  only  be  like  an  idea,  and  can  never  be  like  an  object ; 
and  second,  if  tho  idea  was  like  the  object^  we  could  never  know  the  likeness  except  by  knowing  both  the  idea 
and  its  object.  All  that  the  mind  can  know  are  its  own  sensations  or  modifications.  The  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  not  well-founded.  It  is  true  we  know  that  it  is  only  on  occasion  of  the  ideas 
of  extension,  motion,  and  figare,  that  we  have  the  sensations  of  oolor,  taste,  and  sound.  Ideas  esibt  only 
so  far  as  they  are  i>eroeived.  The  laws  which  we  conceive  to  govern  material  things,  only  govern  the  com- 
binations of  our  ideas.  Beal  objects,  as' we  call  them,  are  only  combinations  of  ideas ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  the  so-called  imaginary  ideas  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  first  are  not  dependent  on 
our  will  to  produce  them,  but  are  always  present  to  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Imaginary  idea*, 
on  the  other  hand,  come  and  go  according  as  we  will.  B«al  ideas  are  also  more  lively  and  distinct,  while 
those  of  the  imagination  are  fiiiot  and  conftised.  The  knowledge  of  spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that 
which  we  have  of  matter.  We  know  ourselves  and  our  own  states  or  modifications  directly.  We  know  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  etc.,  not  their  ideas.  That  the  universe  is  permanent  in  its  objects— via,  ideas— and 
also  in  its  laws,  is  to  be  explained  by  this,  that  tho  Eternal  Spirit  constantly  sustains  and  presents  these 
ideas  for  the  contemplation  of  created  spirits.  By  means  of  these,  the  attributes  and  government  of  Q<A 
are  made  known.    All  the  things  that  we  perceive,  are  the  ideas  of  Qod. 

Other  idealists,  as  Arthur  Collier,  maintained  the  non-existence  of  the  material  world  by  similar 
arguments. 

David  Hume  was  not  content  to  apply  the  ideal  theory  to  the  world  of  matter,  but  he 

maintained  that  it  was  as  true  of  tho  world  of  spirits,  rejecting  the  distinction  made  in 
m^-n^e!"***  lavor  of  the  latter  by  Berkeley,  and  urging  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  mind  except 

only  the  ideas  which  we  experience,  and  dissolving  all  real  existences  into  mere  oolleo 

tlona  of  ideas. 
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Berkdey's  Suay  toward  a  ifeto  Theory  nf  VUiont  1700f  wu  the  most  important  oontribatioii  which  he 
made  to  the  theory  of  Benae-perceptioii.  Thii  wm  followed  by  Tht  Theory  <^  Vision  Vindicated  and  Ex- 
piainsd,  1738.  In  these  eMays  Berkeley  gave  greater  preouion  and  fiilneis  to  the  doctrine  of  the  acquired 
peroeptions.  The  foot  that  some  of  our  pexoeptione  are  acquired  was  fiuniliarly  known  and  generally 
aooepted  before  the  time  of  Berkeley.  It  wae  generally  held,  however,  that  the  acquired  judgments  were 
formed  by  means  of  the  properties  of  light,  as  taught  in  the  science  of  optics.  This  doctrine  Berkeley 
sets  adds,  and  clearly  establishes  the  truth  that  it  is  by  sensations  attending  the  varied  use  of  the  eyes, 
by  the  confkislon  and  clearness  of  the  vision,  etc.,  eta,  that  these  judgments  of  distance  and  magnitude 
are  formed,  and  that  those  judgments  are  wholly  matters  of  experience  of  what  is  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  He  insistB  that  visible  magnitude  has  no  relation  whatever  to  tangible  magnitude,  and  that  tho 
£aot  that  we  judge  of  one  by  the  other  is  simply  the  result  of  experience ;  that  vision,  being  hmlted  to 
color,  can  give  no  idea  of  distance.  He  attempts  to  prove,  moreover,  that  "the  extension,  figures,  and 
motions  perceived  by  sight  are  specifically  distinct  firom  the  ideas  of  touch,  called  by  the  same  names ;  nor 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  one  idea,  or  khid  of  idea,  common  to  both  senses ; "  the  so-called  visible  exten- 
sion, or  visible  space,  being  totally  unlike  tangible  space.  Some  qf  these  extreme  and  paradoxical  ideas 
have  been  abandoned,  as  unsupported  by  a  sound  physiology  and  psychology ;  but  Berkeley's  general  doc- 
trine of  the  acquired  perceptions  has  been  almost  universally  accepted  (cf.  $  142). 

$  206.    The  most  distinguished  opponent  of  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  was 
Dr.  Thomaa  Beid,  the  father  of  the  so-called  Scotch  philosophy.    Being  startled  by  the 
mt^nSs*  ^*^'     consequences  which  these  writers  derived  from  their  construction  of  Locke's  theory  of 
sense-perception,  he  was  led  to  review  not  only  the  doctrine  of  representative  percep- 
tion, but  also  some  other  principles  which  Locke  was  understood  to  advocate  in  respect 
to  the  origin  end  elements  of  knowledge.    He  attempted  to  supply  some  of  his  defects  by  establishing  the 
authority  of  common  sense,  or  intuitive  reason,  as  an  arbiter  of  philosophical  truth,  asserting  that  there 
are  origina]  axioms,  or  first  tenths,  which  are  of  independent  and  paramount  authority. 

In  reqwct  to  sense-perception,  he  Ib  less  snooessftil  in  stating  and  defending  his  own  theory,  than  ho 
ii  in  criticising  the  theories  of  the  advocates  of  representative  perception.  At  one  time  he  distinctly 
asserts  that  we  perceive  material  tilings  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  ideas.  At  another,  he  aa 
distinctly  asserts  that,  on  occasion  of  certain  sensations,  the  existence  of  these  objects  is  MUf^eUed  to  the 
mind  with  an  irresistible  conviction. 

In  respect  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  he  holds  nearly  the  language  of  Locke,  except  that  he  denies 
that  the  primary  qualities  are  either  sensations,  or  resemblances  of  sensations.  He  says  that  we  have  a 
direct  notion  of  them— that  we  know  them  as  they  are,  but  that  of  secondary  qualities  we  have  only  a 
relative  notion,  knowing  them  only  as  the  unknown  causes  of  known  psychical  effects.  But  what  we 
know  directly  In  knowing  primary  qualities,  he  does  not  define.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether.  In  knowing 
solidity,  we  know  any  thing  more  of  it  than  that  it  is  the  unknown  cause  of  a  sensation ;  nor  whether 
we  know  extension  and  externality  by  direct  intuition,  or  by  indirect  suggestion. 

He  does  not  correctly  conceive  and  consistently  treat  the  externality  which  is  aiBrmed  of  the  objects 
of  sense.  At  one  time  he  treats  it  as  though  it  were  the  not-body,  at  another,  as  though  It  were  the  not- 
splrit,  which  is  perceived  directly.  Not  clearly  conceiving  and  persistently  holding  a  just  conception  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  he  fiiiled  to  solve  it  satisfactorily.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  act  of  percep- 
tion which  he  is  to  define  and  defend,  he  does  not  consistently  conceive  of.  At  one  time  ho  treats  It  as 
though  it  was  an  act  by  which  a  quality  disoemed  by  sense  ii  referred  to  an  external  object  or  assemblage 
of  qualities,  as  sweetness  is  referred  to  the  rose ;  at  another,  as  the  act  by  which  the  sweet  odor  is  known 
to  be,  and  to  be  distinct  from  the  percipient  mind.  In  other  words,  he  perpetually  confounds  the  acquiied 
with  the  original  perceptions,  though  he  was  fiimiliar  with  the  distinction  between  the  two. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  inconsistencies,  his  merits  were  great.  He  did  not  perfect  a  sound 
and  consistent  theory,  but  toward  such  a  theory  he  fumiBhcd  important  contributions. 

1.  He  successfully  exposed  the  groundlessness,  inconsistency,  and  contradictions  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  theories  of  representative  perception,  and  cleared  the  way  for  a  theory  more  accordant  with  com- 
mon experience  and  common  sense.  To  establish  to  the  conviction  of  all  men  the  untenableness  of  a  fklso 
theory  is  to  perform  no  inconsiderable  service  toward  the  vindication  of  a  theory  that  is  true.  Occam  and 
Amauld  both  made  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  ideal  theory,  the  latter  with  equal  if  not  greater  acute- 
ness  than  Reid  himsell    What  they  only  attemptad,  Beid  successfolly  achieved. 

2.  Beid  vindicated  the  general  principle,  that  no  theory  of  perception  is  entitled  to  confidence  as 
truly  philosophical,  which  contradicts  the  universal  conviction  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  when 
they  apply  their  understandings  to  the  judgment  of  truths  which  they  are  competent  to  decide  upon. 
This  was  a  special  inference  from  the  general  axioms  of  Eeid's  philosophy.  Bvffi^,  in  his  First  Truths^ 
had  laid  down  the  same  position,  and  had  also  vindicated  the  trustworthiness  and  authority  of  sense-per- 
oeption,  but  with  less  fulness  and  less  success  than  Reid. 

8.  Reid  insisted  that  the  mind  is  active  in  sense-perception,  and  did  this  with  an  earnestness  raro 
among  philosophers  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  any  school  whatever.  The  ancients,  and  the  modems 
before  him,  did  indeed  assert  that  the  mind  is  active  in  its  higher  functions ;  but  they  as  distinctly  denied 
that  it  was  active  in  the  lower.  It  has  been  nearly  the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  the  schools  that,  in  scnso-per- 
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oeption,  objects  act  upon  the  mind  so  as  to  impren  Ideas,  and  that,  in  the  reception  of  theie  ideas,  the  mind 
is  chiefly  or  wholly  passive.  Against  this  doctrine  Beid  occasionally  protests,  in  language  like  the  follow- 
ing:  "An  object,  in  being  peroeired,  does  not  act  at  aU.  I  peroeiTe  the  walls  of  the  room  where  I  sit;  bnt 
they  are  pertly  mactive,  and  therefore  act  not  upon  the  mind.  To  be  peroeired  is  what  logicians  call  an 
external  denomination,  which  implies  neither  action  nor  quality  in  the  object  peroeiTed.  Nor  could  men 
have  ever  gone  into  this  notion  that  perception  is  owing  to  some  action  of  the  object  upon  the  mind,  were 
it  not  that  we  are  so  prone  to  form  onr  notions  of  the  mind  from  some  similitude  we  conceire  between  it 
and  body." 

To  this  Hamilton  takes  exception,  that  the  reasoning  is  not  original  with  Bdd,  and  that  the  language 
is  not  Bufadently  qualified.  Both  are  doubtless  true,  but  the  Talue  of  the  remark  is  not  thereby  dimin- 
ished, nor  is  the  sagacity  of  its  author.  Amauld  had  insisted,  in  a  similar  way,  that  the  mind  is  active 
in  perception,  but  the  assertion  had  scarcely  been  heeded. 

4.  As  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  Beid  asserts  that  the  fsculty  and  act  of  judgment  are 
present  in  connection  with  the  perceptions  of  sense.  **  In  persons  come  to  years  of  understanding,  judg- 
ment necessarily  accompanies  all  sensation,  perception  by  the  senses,"  etc.  True,  Beid  was  not  original 
In  this ;  for  Malebranche,  Amauld,  and  Bui&er  had  ass^ied  the  same.  It  may  be  said,  even,  that  the 
schoolmen  taught  the  same  doctrine,  when  they  introduced  the  higher  intellect  to  complete  the  process  of 
perception.  Beid  scarcely  acknowledged  the  presence  of  judgment,  except  in  the  sphere  of  the  acquired 
perceptions ;  only  in  his  doctrine  of  suggestion  he  provided  ibr  it  a  place  in  the  original  intuitions,  and  in 
this  made  some  advance  upon  the  previously-accepted  theory. 

6.  Beid  recognised  and  enforced  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  percepUoii,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  correct  and  completed  detennination  of  the  two  elements  in  the  process.  The  older  phi- 
losophers distinguished  between  the  element  of  sense  and  the  element  of  intelleci  But  they  kept  .the  two 
so  flur  separate,  as  not  to  allow  their  presence  in  the  act  of  original  intuition,  and  so  fltiled  to  recognise 
that  intimate  relation  between  the  two,  which  the  fkcts  of  experience  attest  and  vouch  for. 

$  201.  Jhtgald  SUwart,  the  successor  of  Beid  in  the  school  of  Scotch  philosophets, 
D  Id  8t  v&rL  ^^^^^^  closely  and  almost  timidly  in  the  footsteps  of  hii  predecessor,  whom  he  greatly 
175§-1828.*^'"^^  admired  and  revered.  He  adopted  the  views  of  Beid  in  the  main,  but  introduced 
greater  precision  into  the  distinctions  which  he  established,  and  somewhat  enlarged  the 
range  of  the  questions  which  he  had  started  for  discussion.  In  these  ways,  without 
contributing  any  new  matter  to  the  correct  theory  of  sense-perception,  he  rendered  very  important  service 
toward  its  final  determination.  He  stated  the  questions  more  dearly,  drew  the  distinctions  nu)re  pre- 
cisely, materially  enlarged  the  range  of  observation,  and  enabled  succeeding  philosopheis  to  ikoe  more 
diBtinctly  the  problems  which  needed  solution. 

1.  Ho  discriminated  more  careAilly  between  sensation  and  perception  than  Beid.  He  limited  peraep- 
tion  to  the  act  of  apprehending  the  objects  appropriate  to  each  separate  sense,  and  escaped  the  conibsion 
and  ambiguity  which  Bald  committed,  of  confounding  the  original  with  the  acquired  perceptions. 

Of  three  of  the  senses— smell,  taste,  and  hearing— he  denied  perception  altogether  in  ihct,  though  not 
inform.  He  expressly  asserted  that  these,  by  themselves,  give  no  infotmation  of  external  objects  (Oiif- 
Umt  qf  Moral  Pktto$ophy^  §  15).  He  asserts  that  the  sensation  of  color,  even  as  given  in  vision,  can  reside 
in  the  mind  only,  and  is  purely  subjective ;  giving  no  relation  of  extension,  and  in  our  early  exj>erienoe 
dearly  separable  from  it.  It  is  connected  with  the  primary  qualities  by  a  necessary  belief  of  the  mitu^ ; 
and  so  readily  does  the  one  suggest  the  other,  as  the  mind  is  developed,  that  we  conceive  of  color  as  spread 
over  the  surface  of  bodies,  under  the  influence  of  an  insurmountable  association.  {ElemenUj  V.  ii.  c.  L  $  2). 
He  even  suggests  that  the  primary  qualities,  as  extension  and  figure,  are  attended  by  sensations  of  their 
own,  which  perform  the  oiBce  of  signs  only,  without  attracting  any  notice  to  themselves ;  so  that,  as  they 
are  seldom  accompanied  with  either  pleasure  or  pain,  we  acquire  an  habitual  inattention  to  them  m  early 
infancy,  which  is  not  easily  surmoanted  in  our  matuier  years.    {Outlinest  etc.y  $  32.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  correctness  of  these  views,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  served  to 
draw  more  finely  and  to  render  more  exact  the  distlnctiou  between  sensation  and  perception,  as  well  as  to 
bring  out  more  distinctly  the  truth,  that  perception  has  chiefiy  to  do  with  the  two  relations  of  externality 
and  of  extension ;  and  that  the  chief  question  whidi  we  need  to  answer  in  respect  to  perception  is  this : 
How  and  when  does  the  mind  apprehend  objects  as  external  and  extended  ? 

2.  Stewart  apprehended,  far  more  clearly  than  Beid,  the  true  character  of  what  he  calls  the  mathe- 
matical affections  of  matter,  and  the  relation  of  these  affections  to  space  and  to  our  belief  in  space  as  a 
necessary  existence.  These  mathematical  affections  are  extension  and  figure,  and  are  distinguished  frt>m 
the  other  primary  qualities,  such  as  hardness  or  solidity,  and  are  thus  characterised :  1.  They  presuppose 
the  existence  of  our  external  senses.  2.  The  notion  of  them  involves  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the 
external  existence  of  their  objects— viz.,  of  space.  S.  This  conviction  is  neither  the  result  of  reasoning, 
nor  of  experience,  but  is  inseparable  from  the  very  conception  of  it,  and  must  therefore  be  oonsidered  as 
an  ultimate  and  essential  law  of  human  thought.    (Phil.  Euayit  chap.  ii.  %  2.) 

These  remarks  of  Stewart  in  renpect  to  space  and  extension  are  more  discriminating  than  those  ol 
Beid  upon  the  same  topic,  and  bring  distinctly  to  view  the  dii>tinctions  and  problems  which  are  neceesaiily 
involved  in  a  complete  theory  of  sense-perception. 
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8.  Stewart  adds  to  the  doctifaA  of  Bdd,  that  wt  heUeve  in  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  by  a 
noceasary  nffffuUom.  The  eacplanation  of  our  belief  in  its  permanence,  he  finds  in  oar  more  compre- 
hensive belief  in  the  permanenoe  of  the  laws  of  Katore.  IntoitiTe  suggestion  would  giye  ns  only  the 
present  existenoe  of  objects  correspondent  to  oar  sensations.  Bnt  we  also  need  some  ground  of  our  belief 
in  ihtii pennaneni  existence,  and  this  is  giren  in  the  more  comprehensive  intoition  which  concerns  the  past 
and  the  Ititare,  as  well  as  the  present. 

The  authorify  and  the  necessity  of  this  intoition  were  recognised  by  Br.  Beid,  but  the  application 
of  it  to  the  completloa  of  the  act  of  sense-perception  was  original  with  Stewart.  Farther  reflection  would 
doubtless  have  led  him  to  acknowledge,  that  no  act  of  sense-perception  can  be  complete  without  involving 
also  some  process  of  induction.  But  in  recognising  the  necessity  of  this  principle,  Stewext  elevates  the 
act  of  perception  from  a  passive  receptivity  to  an  active  energy,  and  also  does  justice  to  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual elements  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  complete. 

$  205.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  followed  in  ^e  same  school  with  Beid  and  Stewart.  He 
Dr.  Thomas  Pi>>li^  ^^  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception  to  a  greater  refinement  than 
Brown,  1778-  Stewart  had  done,  and  went  so  &r  as  to  rqect  altogether  the  distinction  between  the 
^°^*  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities.    The  analysis  which  he  has  given  of  the  processes 

and  the  products  of  the  sense-perceptions,  Is  the  boldest  and  one  of  the  most  subtle 
which  is  to  be  ft»and  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  psychology.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
the  soundneas  of  Dr.  Brown's  opinions,  be  cannot  fail  to  receive  oredit  fbr  the  ingenuity  of  this  analysis. 

1.  Dr.  Brown  attached  great  Importance  to  the  muscular  sensationa  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Bngliah  psychologists  to  reoognise  and  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  sensations  as  usually  accepted.  This 
distinction  is  now  almost  universally  adopted.  Dr.  Brown  made  so  much  of  these  sensations,  as  to  derive 
from  these  slone  the  notions  of  extension  and  of  externality.  He  not  only  insisted,  with  Stewart,  that 
the  spnaationt  of  color  are  independent  of  and  need  convey  no  notion  of  extension,  but  that  even  the  sen- 
sations appropriate  to  touch  are  as  truly  subjective  and  that  both  suggest  the  extended  and  external  object 
only  through  an  inveterate  association. 

The  process  or  method  by  which  the  muscular  sensations  give  extension,  is  thus  explained  :  In  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  any  of  the  musdee— as,  for  example,  those  of  the  hand— there  is  a  succession 
of  similar  foelings,  each  of  which,  takea  singly,  would  be  only  a  subjective  state  of  the  soul's  experience, 
or  a  simple  sensation.  But  when  these  are  contemplated  in  a  succession  or  series— that  is,  when  tbey  are 
connected  in  time  so  as  to  be  reviewed  by  the  memory— they  suggest  at  once  one  of  the  dimensions  of 
apace,  or  extension.  The  muscular  sensations  alone  are  competent  to  this,  because  they  alone  are  capable 
of  producing  many  repetitions  of  the  same  series.  Hence,  to  these  U  limited  the  ofAce  of  giving  extension, 
and  of  connecting  our  other  sensations  with  space,  and  with  objects  in  space. 

The  manner  in  which  the  muscular  sensations  were  supposed  by  Brown  to  acquaint  us  with  an  exter- 
nal object,  has  already  been  explained  and  discussed  ({ ISO). 

The  critical  inquiry  must  suggest  itself  to  any  mind :  Why  may  not  the  muscular  sensations  be  as 
truly  and  entirely  subjective  as  any  of  the  sensations  proper  7  If  one  such  sensation,  taken  sinewy,  is  purely 
subjective,  why  not  a  eeriest  How  can  it  be  that  a  series  of  such  sensations,  in  the  order  or  relation  of 
time,  should  become  even  the  occasion  or  suggestion  of  relations  of  place  or  space  ? 

2.  It  is  obvious  firom  this  analysis,  that  Dr.  Brown  scarcely  recognises  the  distinction  adopted  by  Beid 
between  sensation  and  perception.  So  far  as  the  original  perceptions  are  concerned,  he  rejects  it  altogether, 
as  indeed  he  must,  perforce.  The  only  acts  of  perception  which  he  acknowledges  or  describes,  are  acts  of 
acquired  perception.  It  is  only  when  through  the  muscular  sensations  we  are  ftimlshed  with  external  and 
extended  objects,  that  we  learn  to  attach  to  these  our  several  sensations. 

Indeed  the  hmguage  which  Brown  habitually  uses,  expresses  his  rejection  of  the  fiict  of  perception. 
He  speaks  of  otit  feeling  even  of  extension,  as  though,  because  the  act  of  the  mind  were  performed  by 
the  mind  Itsdf^  therefore  the  act  must  bo  wholly  or  chiefly  subjective ;  In  other  words,  because  the  mind 
Is  subjectively  active  in  knowing,  It  can  only  directly  know  its  own  states,  and  never  an  object  differing 
from  Itself  or  Its  own  modiflcatious. 

He  refers  our  belief  in  the  external  and  material  world  to  the  principle  of  causation.  We  know  our 
sensations  as  subjective  states  of  the  soul.  We  believe  that  they  must  be  produced  by  a  cause.  We 
know  that  they  are  not  caused  by  ourselves.  There  must  be  causes  other  than  ourselves.  These  causes 
are  material  non-egoo.  The  existence  of  these  non-egos  Is  not  suggested  directly,  as  Beid  teaches,  but 
it  is  Inferred.  ^*  Perception,  then,  even  In  that  class  of  feelings  by  which  we  learn  to  consider  our- 
selves as  surrounded  by  substances  extended  and  resisting,  Is  only  another  name,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
result  of  certain  associations  and  inferences  that  flow  A*om  other  more  general  principles  of  the  mind" 
(Lee.  26,  ef.  f  130). 

When  Brown  makes  such  frequent  use  of  the  principle  of  causation  In  his  theory  of  senso-peroep- 
tion,  we  ought  not  to  fall  to  remember  that  his  views  of  causation  are  peculiar,  both  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  relation  itself,  and  Uio  ground  of  our  confidence  in  its  necessity  and  universality.  The  re- 
mark is  equally  applicable  to  all  his  followers  and  to  the  disciples  of  kindred  schools,  particularly  to  the 
doctrines  and  definitions  of  J.  Stuart  Mill,  concerning  sense-perception  and  Its  objects. 

8.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  Brown,  to  be  consistent,  would  reject  nearly  or  altogether  the  distinction 
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bot-ween  the  primary  and  the  aeoond&ry  qualitioi  of  matter,  aa  explained  by  Beid,  and  in  part  adopte<i 
by  Stewart  He  maintains  that  there  !■  a  certain  propriety  in  the  dlstioction,  but  that  it  is  not  given  by 
oar  original  perceptions  thenuelves,  but  only  arises  npon  reflection.  It  Is  only  by  a  secondary  and  arti- 
flcial  process  that  we  reach  the  belief  of  extension  and  extended  objects.  The  distinotlon  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  must  necessarily  be  subsequent  to  this  belief. 

Dr.  Brown  founded  no  school,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  his  doctrines  have  had  no  little 
influence  in  respect  to  many  important  questions  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  The  assoeiationaliste 
and  the  cerebralists  haye.  In  many  points,  reproduced  his  views,  and  refer  to  him  as  a  high  auihority 
James  Mill,  1778-1836  {Anafyns  qfthe  Phenomena  ^  the  Hutnan  Mind),  follows  blm  very  closely  in  the 
subjective  and  sensational  character  which  he  gives  to  our  knowledge  of  matter,  and  in  the  resolnttOD 
of  the  higher  acts  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  the  belief  in  time  and  space,  and  in  all  necessary  truths, 
into  the  law  of  association  (cf.  Chaps,  ii.,  Hi.,  and  xL)  John  Btuart  Mill,  the  son,  follows  close  tn  the  atepe 
of  both,  in  his  definitions  of  sensations  and  of  material  objects  (.Logic,  B.  1.  c.  ill  )  $  8, 4,  and  7.  Ex- 
anUncUion  of  Sir  WUUam  HamUton*M  Phibuophy,  etc.,  chape,  xi.,  xiil.,  xiv.)  With  him  alao  agree,  in 
these  common  peculiarities,  received  fk-om  Dr.  Brown,  Alexander  Bain  {The  Seneee  and  the  InteUect\ 
and  Herbert  Spencer  iPrinciplee  qf  Peychology). 

$  206.  T)iis  deservedly  eminent  and  exoellent  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphyaica  la 
Sir  William  ^^®  University  oT  Ifdlnburgh,  was  one  of  the  greatest  phUoeophers  of  Great  Britain. 

HamiUon,  He  devoted  his  researches  to  two  leading  topics :  Formal  Logic,  and  the  Theories  of 

1788-1866.  Sense-perception.    He  had  studied  the  history  of  these  theories  with  greater  care 

than  any  one  of  his  own  time,  and  had  gathered  fbom  his  historical  researches  the 
most  valuable  results  in  the  way  of  observation  and  analysis.  His  contributions  are  important  in 
respect  to  all  the  points  which  have  been  noticed. 

1.  Sensation  and  perception  were  more  carefully  discriminated  by  him,  as  to  their  nature  and  mate- 
rial relations,  than  by  any  philosopher  before  his  time.  They  are  viewed  by  him  as  inseparable  elements 
of  a  single  mental  state,  and  are  called  sensation  and  perception  proper.  Sensation  does  not  precede 
perception  in  tlie  order  of  time,  nor  of  conscious  experience,  though  it  is  its  essentisl  condition,  so  far, 
at  least,  that  no  perception  is  formed  except  in  connection  with  an  excited  sensation. 

But  though  these  are  inseparable  elements^  and  are  always  present  in  the  appreheiuion  of  every 
material  object,  they  are  not  active  with  the  same  energy  or  intenseness.  As  a  general  rule,  the  energy 
of  the  one  is  Inversely  as  that  of  the  other. 

Further,  sensation  and  perception,  as  coexistent  elements  of  the  same  mental  act,  are  contrasted  as 
special  acts  or  experiences  of  feeling  and  knowledge ;  with  this  diflisrence,  hoirever,  thst  sensation-proper 
is  an  aff'ectlon  not  of  the  soul  only,  but  of  the  body  as  united  with  the  soul,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  organism 
as  animated  by  the  soul,  and  otherwise  made  capable  of  sentient  experiences.  Sensation,  as  experienced 
in  the  organism,  necessarily  involves  the  relation  of  relative  locality ;  it  being  impossible  that  a  sensation 
should  be  experienced,  and  yet  not  be  placed  with  more  or  less  distinctness  In  some  part  of  the  organism. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that,  however  correct  Hamilton  may  be  in  the  view  that  sensation  is 
necessarily  placed— i.  e.,  experienced  under  some  relation  of  extension,  the  question  will  at  once  occur, 
how  far  this  position  is  consistent  with  the  other  position,  that  sensation-proper  and  perception-proper 
are  contrasted  as  feeling  and  knowledge.  An  affection  experienced  with  some  apprehended  relation  of 
place,  mast  include  some  object  and  act  of  knowledge ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  two  are  only  ideally  conceiva- 
ble, as  reciprocally  knowledge  and  feeling.  Rather,  the  oiassiflcation  should  be  threefold,  Into  knowledge, 
feeling,  and  sensation  ;  the.  last  partaking  somewhat  of  both.  According  to  his  oiassiflcation,  the  eonl 
should  be  treated  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  sensation  or  sense-perception,  knowledge,  emotion,  and 
will  If  this  classification  is  adopted,  the  phenomena  of  sense-perception  must  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
action  of  sensation  and  knowledge ;  knowledge,  in  its  appropriate  and  higher  fbrms  of  action,  being  oon- 
fsasedly  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  material  qualities  and  material  objects. 

2.  Hamilton  asserts  that  sense-perception  Involves  the  action  of  the  mtelligence  In  the  form  of  Judg- 
ment, or  the  discrimination  of  relations.  It  follows  of  necessity  that,  in  perception,  man  is  active,  and 
not  simply  receptive  or  passive.    These  important  truths  Hamilton  enforces  on  eveiy  occasion. 

He  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  explicit  In  showing  the  variety  of  acts  of  Judgment  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  several  processes  of  sense-perception,  Arom  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  complicated. 
Nor  does  he  state  how  the  act  of  perception,  which  is  also  an  act  of  Judgment,  can  possibly  difi'er  fhim 
an  act  of  thought.  In  defining  the  elaborative  faculty,  or  the  power  of  thought,  he  makes  it  to  be  the 
faculty  of  relationa  But  sense-perception,  so  far  as  it  involves  Judgment,  knows  objects  in  their  rela- 
tions, and  is  so  far  coincident  with  the  higher  power  of  thought.  The  only  possible  ground  for  discrim- 
inating the  two,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  presentatlve  power  apprehends  and  Judges  individual  objects,  and 
the  elaborative  power  apprehends  and  Judges  objects  which  are  general,  and  the  relations  which  they 
involve. 

8.  In  respect  to  extension  and  space,  Hamiltoa  teaches,  with  Kant  and  a  multitude  of  others,  that 
while  the  special  relations  of  every  material  body  are  known  by  sense-perception,  yet  space  itself  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  intuition  of  the  intellect,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  for  all  of  these  relations  to  be 
perceived  as  actual    Space  must  bo  known  d priori^  in  order  that  extension  may  be  known  d posteriori. 
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Moreover,  he  teaobes,  as  hae  already  been  explained  nnder  No.  1,  that  all  the  vensee  Involve  the 
relation  of  extenelon,  some  with  greater,  and  others  with  less  deflnlteness,  and  that  It  is  absurd,  and 
contrary  to  experience,  to  teach  that  the  sensations  of  sonnd  and  smell  are  purely  spiritual  aft'ections. 

The  extension  which  is  apprehended  In  the  original  acts  of  sense-perception,  is  primarily  the  exten- 
sion that  pertains  to  the  portions  of  the  sensorlam  which  are  excited  in  a  determinate  way.  The 
space-relations  which  are  affirmed  of  material  objects,  are  indirectly  apprehended  and  acquired. 

4  In  respect  to  externality,  Hamilton  teaches  positively  though  not  with  so  great  clearness  as 
is  desirable,  that  the  term  Is  used  in  two  senses :  (1)  as  denoting  the  diversity  of  the  sentient  organism 
from  the  perceiving  intellect ;  and  (2)  the  diversity  of  material  objects  fh>m  the  material  organism  which 
the  soal  animates,  and  by  which  it  apprehends. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  relations,  he  ssserts  that  it  is  directly  apprehended  in  every  act  of 
sense  perception— it  being  Impossible  that  a  sensation  should  be  experienced  without  being  apprehended 
as  belon^ng  to  that  organism  which  is  diverse  fVom,  or  external  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  animated  by  it. 
This  Is  a  necessary  element  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism,  or  of  immediate  perception. 

In  respect  to  the  second,  he  teaches  that  it  is  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  locomotive  power  in  the 
form  of  muscular  effort  This  effort  is  resisted,  and  with  the  resistance  is  gained  the  correlative  of  a 
resltftlng  something,  external  to  the  body  or  sentient  organism.  **  When  I  am  conscious  of  the  exertion 
of  an  enorganio  volition  to  move,  and  aware  that  the  muscles  are  obedient  to  my  will,  but  at  the  same 
time  aware  that  my  limb  is  arrested  in  its  motion  by  some  external  impediment,  in  this  case  I  cannot  be 
conscious  of  myself  as  the  resisted  relative,  without  at  the  same  time  being  conscious,  being  immedi- 
ately percipient  of  a  not-self  as  the  resisting  correlative.*' 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  exercise  of  muscular  effort  has  an  important  agency  In  enabling  the  mind 
to  apprehend  externality  of  material  objects;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Hamilton,  that  it  attains  this 
knowledge  in  the  way  or  on  the  sole  conditions  in  which  he  asserts  that  it  does;  or  that,  if  it  did,  this 
would  be  properly  termed  an  immediate  perception.  The  conditions  supposed  are,  that  the  mind  should 
know  its  own  muscular  eflbrts,  and  distlngalsh  itself  as  the  cause  of  such  "enorganio  volition,'*  In  or 
over  these  eflbrta.  But  this  distinction,  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  real,  is  too  subtle  and  refined  to  attract  the 
attention  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  mind*s  development  If  it  be  possible  to  account  for  It  by  another 
and  more  natural  process,  it  is  fiu  more  rational  to  do  so.  Such  a  solution  we  have  attempted  to  fVimish, 
in  the  processes  by  which  the  mind  combines  the  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions,  both  of  which  are 
more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  at  an  early  period,  and  are  more  rapidly  distinguished  than  is  the 
mind's  spiritual  activity,  and  its  eflbcts  upon,  or  rather  within  the  organism. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  process  or  the  oonditlons  stated  by  Hamilton  to  be  correctly  stated,  the  conse- 
quent apprehension  would  not  properly  be  called  '*an  immediate  perception;*'  for  it  would  msnifestly 
depend  on  the  application  of  the  relation  of  causality.  The  conclusion  would  be  reasoned  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing process :  Here  is  an  effect  of  which  I  am  not  the  author— viz.,  an  experienced  resistance.  There 
is  no  force  known  to  me  within  the  organism  which  is  competent  to  produce  it.  That  force  must  there- 
fore be  extra-organic,  and  external  to  my  body.  This  Is  very  different  from  the  immediate  perception  of 
a  correlative  Involving  the  apprehension  of  its  relative.  We  grant  that  on  the  supposition  that  we  ap- 
prehend one  term  of  two  correlatives,  we  must  immediately  apprehend  the  other.  This  follows  by  the 
force  of  logical  necessity.  But  this  logical  discernment  of  an  alternative  is  very  diflierent  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  fact,  or  existing  tilling,  which,  when  ascertained  to  be  real,  must  of  course  be  appre- 
hended as  diverse  from  another  being. 

6.  The  qualities  of  material  objects  are  treated  by  Hamilton  as  though,  aa  quaUtie»t  they  were  the 
direct  objects  of  immediate  sense-perception.  This  view  is  certainly  implied  in  the  whole  of  his  doctrine, 
and  his  history  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  matter.  At  least,  no  hint  is  given  of  the  contrary.  And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  ^m,  Hamilton  distinguishes  these  qualities,  so  far  as  they  oome  within  the  sphere  of 
psychology,  as  considered  from  the  two  points  furnished  by  sense  and  the  understanding,  "  the  last  prin- 
ciple of  division  "being  "the  different  character  under  which  the  qualities,  already  apprehended,  are 
conceived  or  construed  to  the  mind  in  thought."    We  have  to  do  with  the  first  only. 

A  quality  or  attribute  presupposes  a  substance  to  which  it  is  related.  It  cannot  be  known  as  a 
quality  except  it  be  believed  or  known  to  be  thus  related.  If,  then,  a  primary  quality  is  known  as  a 
quaiitg  by  immediate  perception,  then  it  must  be  directly  known  to  be  related  to  its  substratum  or  sub- 
stance, and  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  is  discerned  in  every  act  of  original  perception.  All 
^fhls  Is  implied  in  this  doctrine  of  Hamilton.  If  it  be  conceded  that  this  Is  true  of  the  primary  quality  of 
eztendon,  and  even  of  the  other— viz.,  solidity— It  has  been  shown  that  it  cannot,  by  Hamilton's  own 
showing,  be  true  of  the  seoundo-primary  qualities,  which  are  comprehended  under  resistance  or  pressure ; 
all  of  those,  according  to  Hamilton,  involving  a  relation  to  the  locomotive  energy  of  the  percipient  As 
to  the  secondary,  Hamilton  himself  abandons  the  position  he  had  assumed,  by  in  terms  denying  that 
they  are  objects  of  perception  at  all,  being,  as  he  Justly  remarks,  the  unknown  causes  of  subjective  af- 
fections in  the  percipients,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  inunediately  perceived.  Here  we  notice 
also  an  inconsistency,  or,  at  least,  an  imperfection  of  statement  Sensation,  In  Hamilton's  theory, 
Is  in  no  sense  a  purely  subjective  affoction  in  the  sentient  Color,  sound,  smell,  are  conceived  of  ss 
affections  of  the  animated  organism,  and  color  involves  relations  of  extension  and  relative  position. 
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This  1b  overlooked  by  HaiaUton  in  his  ■tatement,  thongh  perkapa  cot  in  hU  coDoeptl(m,of  the  secondary 
qualities. 

His  doctrine  of  the  perception  of  the  qoalities  of  matter,  as  qnalities,  is  but  another  example,  aa  it  is 
a  0OQBeqaencei,of  his  failure  exactly  to  discriminate  between  perception  and  thought.  The  fact  is,  that 
immediate  perception,  if  it  can  apprehend  any  qualities  or  relations  of  matter,  can  only  apprehend  thoae 
which  belong  to  the  animate  organism,  this  being  the  first  and  only  object  of  immediate  ]>eroept1on. 

6.  Hamilton  Gometimes  confounds  the  conditions  of  perception  with  perception  itself.  In  general, 
he  guards  against  sucli  confusion.  So  learned  an  historian  and  so  acute  a  critic  of  the  theories  of  othera 
eould  not  fail  to  observe  that  no  occasion  of  error  had  been  more  fruitful  or  dangerous  than  this  ;  and 
yet,  in  some  instances,  he  falls  to  guard  himself  wholly  against  ite  influence. 

He  yields  to  this  snare  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  latent  modifications  of  the  mind  to  the  phenomena 
of  vision  and  hearing.  He  sxgues  that,  because  two  portions  of  extension,  or  two  parte  of  an  extended 
substance,  each  of  which  by  itself  is  invisible,  become  visible  when  annexed  so  as  to  fozm  one  continuity^ 
that  therefore  each  of  them,  by  itself,  must  obscurely  affect  the  sensorium  or  the  mind .  3o,  two  separate 
sounds,  each  one  of  which  might  be  too  feeble  to  be  heard  alone,  when  uttered  together,  cannot  fail  to  be 
heard.  In  both  these  cases  the  distinction  is  overlooked  between  the  action  of  physical  or  physiological 
stimuli  upon  the  sensorium,  and  their  effect  on  the  sensorium  as  the  appropriate  and  indeed  the 
only  condition  of  the  responses  of  conscious  sentlency  or  perception.  One  or  two  sounds  or  sights  mig^t 
be  too  feeble  to  arouse  the  organism,  when  both  together  would  excite  it  to  action.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  either  alone  would  affect  the  soul  even  obscurely. 

More  wonderful  still  is  it  that  Hamilton  does  not  take  notice  of  the  inconsistency  In  his  own  views 
of  latent  modifications  of  the  soul.  In  commenting  upon  the  phraseology'  of  Leibnitz  in  such  terms  as 
obtcure  ideaa^  obecure  repreMfUatitnu,  iruennble  perceptions,  etc.,  ho  remarks:  "  In  this  he  violated  the 
universal  usage  of  language.  For  perception,  and  idea,  and  representation,  all  properly  involve  the  notion 
of  its  being,  in  fact,  contradictory  to  speak  of  a  representation  not  really  represented,  a  perception  not 
really  perceived,  an  actual  idea  of  whose  preeence  we  are  not  aware.'*  {Met.  Zee.  xvii.)  And  yet,  when 
he  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  Stewart,  he  contends  that  objects  may  affect  our  consciousness  and  yet 
not  be  remembered.  We  contend  '*  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  it  is  more  philosophical  to  suppose 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  them  in  any  sense.**    {Lecture  xviil.) 

Again,  when  Hamilton,  in  illustrating  his  doctrine  that  the  immediate  object  perceived  by  vision 
is  not  distant,  but  in  contact  with  the  organ,  he  says  the  moon  which  we  see  Is  but "  the  complement  of 
the  mys  of  light  as  affecting  the  organism."  What  he  intends  is  doubtless  correct,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
the  light  which  we  see  in  any  sense  as  a  physical  agent,  but  what  the  light  combined  with  the  organism 
gives  us,  or  produces  f6r  us ;  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  object  seen. 

When,  also,  he  asserts  that  in  such  case  **  the  external  object  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
organ,"  and  that  in  thla  sense  it  is  true  *'  that  all  our  senses  are  only  modifications  of  touch,"  there  is  a 
similarconfusionof  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  perception  with  the  object  actuslly  perceived,  and  as 
actually  perceived.  Physically  it  may  be  true  that  in  order  that  the  object  be  inunediately  perceived,  some 
physical  thing  or  being  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  organ  or  the  organism,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  therefore,  that  what  is  perceived  should  be  touched  or  known  by  means  either  of  superficial 
touch  or  of  muscular  energy.  That  both  of  them  may  accompany  every  sense-perception  with  more  or 
less  definite  apprehension,  is  true.  A  conspicuous  example  is  the  union  of  touch  and  taste  in  the  sense- 
perceptions  given  by  the  tongue.  But,  as  has  already  been  shown,  what  is  immediately  perceived  is  the 
organism  in  a  given  condition  of  sentlency.  Touch,  as  giving  the  material  object  external  to  the  or- 
ganism, is  an  acquired,  and  not  an  immediate  perception  at  all. 

7.  Hamilton  attaches  too  great  Importance  to  the  subjective  sensations,  or  the  idiopathic  affections 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  are  excited  by  electrical  action,  Indigestion,  or  a  blow,  ^e  sparks  which 
are  elicited  by  a  blow  over  the  eyes,  the  light,  the  sound,  the  taste,  the  ringing  of  the  ears  whieh  elec- 
tric or  other  agencies  occasion,  are  doubtless  owing  to  a  peculiar  stimulus  of  the  sensorium,  and  to  this 
only.  The  occurrence  of  such  phenomena  demonstrates  that  similar  phenomena  when  they  continue  long- 
er and  are  more  distinctly  experienced,  are  owing  to  the  power  of  external  objects  to  excite  the  organism 
to  a  similar  reaction  ;  the  sensation  being  dependent  on  the  proper  excitement  of  the  energies  latent  in 
the  organism.  But  the  brief  duration  and  the  indefinite  character  of  the  sensations  themselves,  when 
contrasted  with  the  continued  existence  and  the  definite  consciousness  of  those  sensations  that  give  us 
the  knowledge  of  existing  things,  show  also  that  the  power  of  the  object  to  excite  has  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  the  result,  as  the  capacity  of  the  organism  to  be  acted  upon.  The  result  is  a  product  of  their 
Joint  forces,  both  of  which  are  equally  essential  to  the  issue,  and  the  issue  itself  is  the  psychical  act  of 
such  perception. 

8.  Hamilton's  theory  of  perception  is  vitiated  still  farther  by  the  metaphysical  assumption  that  we 
know  directly  only  phenomena,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind ;  and  that  the  phenomena  of  either  are 
relative  to  our  faculties,  which  are  themselves  conceived  as  capable  of  variety  and  change,  involving 
variety  and  change  in  the  products  or  objects  known.  This  theory,  derived  from  Kant,  is  liable  to  the 
most  serious  objections,  on  genenil  grounds  and  in  other  applicatlona  So  far  as  sense-perception  is 
concerned,  it  is  defective  in  that  it  assumes  that  phenomena,  at  sucAjarethe  direct  objects,  and  the  only 
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direct  objects  of  the  m!nd*B  knowledge.  We  bold  that  neither  phenomena  nor  qnaUtles,  aa  stiefa,  are 
perceived,  bat  objects,  percepts,  or  beings ;  and  that  it  is  by  an  after-thought,  or  reflex  process,  that 
these  are  connected  as  qualities,  and  are  referred  to  substances  (cf.  f  164). 

9.  The  most  eminent  service  which  Hamilton  has  rendered  to  the  theory  of  Bense-perception,  is  his 
criticism  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  represcntatlvo  or  mediate  perception,  and  his  dem- 
onstration that  every  such  theory  is  untenable. 

We  give  the  substance  of  his  criticism  in  oar  own  language,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  Interposing 
fnch  qoallfieations  and  explanations  as  may  serve  to  lllnstrate  and  explain  it. 

In  respect  to  the  act  of  sense-perception,  one  of  two  positions  may  be  taken.  The  mind  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  perceiving  material  objects  by  a  direct  and  intuitive  energy,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  intermediate  olject ;  or,  the  mind  cs:n  perceive  material  objects  only  through  the  medium  of  some 
intervening  object 

It  wUl  here  be  observed,  that  the  alternative  does  not  relate  to  the  conditions  of  such  perception 
whether  material  or  physiologioaL  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  there  axe  or  are  not  intermediate 
objects  In  the  psychological  act. 

If  the  first  position  be  taken,  then  the  only  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  philosopher,  is  to  state 
the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  act,  and  to  analyze  the  act  Into  its  elementary  constituents,  as 
given  in,  or  Inferred  from  our  conscious  experience  and  careful  observation. 

The  person  who  takes  the  second  position  is  bound  to  show  why  this  hypothesis  Is  necessary.  The 
natoral  and  Universal  belief  of  mankind  Is,  that  objects  are  i)erceived  directly.  He  who  asserts  that 
this  is  impossible,  ought  to  give  some  reason  for  deviating  from  this  belief.  The  several  reasons  that 
are  to  be  found  In  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  are  by  Hamilton  reduced  to  five  groups,  underlying 
each  of  which  Is  a  single  fundamental  principle.  The  first  of  them  is,  that  an  act  of  cognition  Is  an  act 
of  the  mind  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  mind  should  know  that  which  is  not  itself,  is  to  suppose  that  it 
can  go  out  of  Itself.  To  this  it  is  replied :  1.  That  if  we  cannot  explain  how  it  Is  possible  that  the  mind 
should  act  on  that  which  is  not  itself,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  a  fact.  The  fact  may  be 
ultimate,  and  for  this  reason  inexplicable.  2.  The  principle  proves  too  much,  for  It  will  involve  the 
inference  that  the  mind  cannot  act  upon  matter,  as  it  manifestly  does  in  volition.  3.  Moreover,  it  will 
carry  with  itself  the  consequence  that  matter  cannot  act  out  of  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  of  course  can- 
not produce  a  representative  image  of  the  object. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  mind  and  matter  are  substances  not  only  of  a  diiferent,  but  of  the  roost 
opposite  natnres.  What  knows  immediately,  must  be  of  a  nature  corresponding  or  analogous  to  that 
which  is  known  ;  the  mind  cannot,  therefore,  know  matter  directly ;  an  Intermediate  something  niuet  be 
interposed.  This  reason  is  of  the  widest  prevalence,  and  underlies  almost  eveiy  theory  of  representative 
perception.  It  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  interposed  media  which  have  been  suggested  by  both 
ancients  and  modems.  When  this  medium  has  been  akin  to  the  mind,  it  has  given  the  intentional 
qieeies  of  the  schoolmen,  or  the  ideat  of  Malebranche  and  Berkeley.  When  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  mind,  it  has  given  the  gnoaUc  recuona  of  the  Flatonists,  the  preexisting  apeciea  of 
Avicenoa,  the  idetu  of  Descartes,  Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Buffon,  and  GondiUac,  the  phenomena  of  Kant,  the 
txlemcU  ttaUi  of  Dr.  Brown.  To  the  Influence  of  this  assumption,  are  to  be  traced  the  systems  of  the 
absolnto  identity  of  mind  andmatter,  of  exclusive  materialism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  epirltoal  idealism 
on  the  other. 

This  grand  assumption  is  to  be  rejected  as  arbitrary,  nnphllosophical,  and  contradictory  to  our 
plain  experience. 

The  tiiird  reason  for  this  hjrpothesis  is,  that  the  mind  can  only  know  that  to  which  it  is  immedi- 
ately preeeni  Sxtemal  ol^eets  oan  henoe  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  mind  only  by  means  of  some 
represenution  Intermediate.  The  proper  answer  to  this  reason  I9,  that  the  mind  is  present  in  every 
part  of  the  body  so  fax  as  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the  real  object  of  immediate  percep- 
tion Is  some  part  of  the  body  as  excited  to  a  specific  sensation.  The  correct  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
■oul  to  the  body,  and  of  what  is  the  real  object  of  the  mind's  external  perception,  sets  aside  this  third 
reason. 

Reid  and  Stewart  attempt  to  set  it  aside  by  a  failure  to  conceive  these  points  rightly,  and  they 
require  some  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  an  inexplicable  connection  between  the  sensation  and  perception, 
which  is  unphllosophieal  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  fourth  ground  is  stated  by  Hume,  that  the  same  object,  as  a  table,  at  different  distances  changes 
its  dimensions,  but  the  object  itself  does  not  change ;  therefore  the  object  must  be  apprehended  by  an 
intermediate  and  changing  representation.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  same  table  Is  not  perceived, 
so  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  when  near  and  remote,  but  a  dlfibrent  object  in  each  case  is  the  immediate 
object  of  sense-perception. 

The  fifth  reason  stated  by  the  elder  Fiohte  is,  that,  as  the  will  must  act  In  view  of  intelligent  objects, 
these  must  be  within  the  mind ;  so  far  then  as  it  acts  in  respect  to  material  objects,  these  must  be 
represented  in  the  mind. 

To  this  It  may  be  replied,  that  the  act  of  intelligence  is  in  the  mind,  and  that  is  all  which  is  required 
as  the  condition  of  the  act  of  will.  Besides,  the  act  of  the  will  respects  future  results,  which  must  neccs- 
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sarily  be  mediately  ropreflontod.    It  la  not  denied  that  the  mind  <■  capable  of  mediate  knowledge.    The 
qnestioQ  at  issao  is,  whether  the  act  of  senBe-perception  is  an  act  of  this  Idnd. 

After  having  shown  that  this  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  is  nnnecessaiy,  Hamilton 
shows  at  length  that  it  does  not  stand  the  tests  by  which  every  legitimate  hypothesis  may  properly  be 
tried.  These  conditions  aie  :  (1.)  That  It  be  necessary,  and  be  more  intelligible  than  the  fact  which  it 
explains.  (2.)  That  it  shall  not  sabvert  that  which  it  proposes  t^  explain,  or  the  ground  on  which  it 
rests.  (3.)  That  the  facts  in  explanation  of  which  it  is  demised  really  exist,  and  are  not  themselves  hy- 
pothetical.  (4.)  That  it  does  not  subvert  the  phenomena  which  it  seeks  to  account  for.  (5.)  That  the 
fact  which  it  seeks  to  explain  must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience.  (6w)  That  it  works  naturally 
and  simply.  The  hypothesis  of  representative  perception  fails  to  answer  to  any  of  these  conditions,  and 
must  therefore  be  rejected  by  every  true  philosopher.  The  Work»  qf  Thomaa  Reid,  D.D.,  etc,  etc ; 
Prtface,  Notes,  and  Supplementary  Dinertatione,  by  Sir  WiOiam  HamiUon^  Bart,  Edinburgh,  1846  ;  Lee- 
turea  on  Metaphyeicet  etc.,  etc.,  Vols.  I.  and  II ,  Londoo,  1858 ;  Am.  Ed.,  voL  L,  Boston,  Gould  &  lincoln, 
1869 ;  DiacuuiOTtSf  etc.,  etc.,  London,  1862 ;  An  Esaminaium  of  Sir  Wittiam  HamiUtm^a  Phii09opky,  etc., 
etc.,  London,  1865;  Am.  Ed.,  2  Vols.,  Boston,  1866. 

S  207.    If  we  pass  from  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of  Franco,  Condlllac  at 
once  attracts  our  attention,  for  the  interpretation  which  he  gare  to  the  principles  of 
De  J3UjJ*"5J'  ^'    Locke,  as  well  as  for  the  special  theory  which  he  formed  of  the  senfle-perceptions.    In 
*  his  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Knouledge,  1746,  be  recognises  sensation  alone  as  the  one 

source  of  oar  ideas.  He  leaves  out  of  view  reflection,  and  resolves  all  our  spiritual 
ideas  into  sensations,  as  rendered  more  energetic  by  attention,  and  as  recalled  by  the  memory  under  the 
laws  of  associatioa  In  his  TrecUiae  on  The  Sensatiom,  1764,  he  gives  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  operation 
of  the  several  senses  as  acting  singly  and  in  combination.  His  Logic  deserves  also  to  be  consulted  for 
oareftil  and  precise  definitions  of  the  several  acts  of  knowledge.  But,  the  7\-aiU  dee  Sensations  is  re- 
markable for  its  ingenuity  and  its  consistency,  as  well  as  for  its  oversight  of  some  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  phenomena  which  the  sense-perceptions  involve.  The  doctrines  of  Condlllac  anticipate 
many  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  the  school  of  Herbert,  as  well  as  those  of  the  modem 
Cerebralists.    Those  most  distinctive  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  mind  is  passive  In  the  acquisition  of  its  sensations,  because  the  cause  which  produces  them, 
is  f^om  without ;  when  these  are  recalled,  it  is  active,  because  their  reproduction  is  owing  to  a  cause 
within,  viz. ;  the  memory.  In  neither  case  Is  the  mind  conscious  of  cflfbrt.  It  knows  only  the  diffeient 
quality  of  its  sensations.  A  strong  sensation  is  ordinarily  firom  a  real  object,  a  weaker  one  is  recalled  by 
the  memory.  All  the  conceptions  which  Condlllac  expresses  concerning  the  sensations,  are  in  enUro 
consistency  with  this  view.  The  human  being  is  represented  as  a  statue  to  which  the'  several  senses  are 
supposed  to  be  imparted  or  at  least  the  capacities  for  experiencing  them,  beginning  with  smell  and  end- 
ing with  tonch.  Each  of  these  sensations  is  a  purely  subjective  experience,  indicating  at  first  not  even 
the  ego  which  is  the  subject  of  them,  much  less  the  existence  of  the  body,  or  the  relations  of  extension 
or  externality.  The  senses  of  touch  and  of  sight  are  as  entirely  spiritual  as  the  others ;  single  sensa- 
tions of  each  suggesting  neither  time,  extension,  nor  externality.    (Traiti  d.  £r.,  p.  1.  c.  11.  S  11.) 

2.  The  modifications  of  the  soul  fh>m  present  objects  are  sensations  ;  the  same,  when  recalled  by  the 
memory,  are  ideas.  Ail  ideas  are  simply  reproduced  or  transformed  sensations.  A  single  sensation 
occupying  the  soul  exclumvely  is  a  state  of  attention.  Two  sensations  or  ideas  experienced  together 
constitute  comparison,  and  comparison  involves  Judgment  or  the  sensation  of  difference  or  likeness. 
But  in  attention,  memory,  comparison,  or  Judgment,  there  is  nothing  required  but  the  coming  and  going 
of  sensations  and  Ideas  under  the  stimulus  of  association.  All  theso,  usually  conceived  as  activities  of 
the  soul,  proceeding  from  and  referred  to  the  pei-sonal  self,  are  no  more  nor  less  than  simple  states  of 
existence  that  are  pleassnt  or  painful,  involving  necessarily  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  them  by  him- 
self, or  to  an  object  not  himself. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  extension  arises  on  occasion  of  the  sensations  of  touch.  Several  sensations  are 
experienced  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  head,  the  fingers,  the  stomach,  and  the  feet  The  soul  cannot 
experience  them  distinctly,  i.  e.  attentively,  together,  without  separating  them  one  irom  another— il  c, 
without  viewing  them  apart,  or  as  occupying  space.  But  this  feeling  of  extension  is  only  vague,  and 
without  involving  either  the  knowledge  of  any  thi  ng  material,  or  of  the  measures  of  space.  (  Traiti,  d.  S. 
p.  1,  c.  ill.  «» 1,  2. 

4.  Body  and  matter  are  discovered  by  the  application  of  the  hands  to  the  surface  of  one^s  own  body, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  sensations  within  this  surface.  In  this  way  the  soul  learns  its  own  body, 
which  is  nothing  but  certain  sensations  of  touch,  bounded  by  others.  Having  learned  its  own  body,  it 
learns  other  bodies— i.  e.,  material  things.  By  moving  its  arms,  and  not  finding  objects  within  its  reach, 
it  gains  Its  knowledge  of  space  as  dlstbugulshed  ttora.  the  extended  ol^ects  which  occupy  it. 

Material  objects  are  simply  coUoctlons  of  sensations,  qualities  being  sensations  only.  The  extended 
sensations  of  touch,  or  the  sensations  of  touch  conceived  as  extended,  form  the  substance  with  which  the 
other  sensations  are  connected  as  qualities.  Time  is  but  a  series  of  consecutive  sensations  along  which  the 
memory  passes  with  ease  by  a  ready  association. 

The  Theory  of  CondUlao  is  a  tiieory  that  recognises  sensations  only,  and  does  not  provide  for  the 
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knowledge  of  the  ego,  or  the  noa-ego^  or  for  the  apprehension  of  space  or  time.  All  the  professed 
explanstione  of  the  origin  of  these  eonQeptions,  or  of  the  time  when,  or  manner  In  which  they  are  gained 
by  the  mind,  are  inconsistent  with  GondilUo's  fondamental  principles.  The  principles  of  his  theory 
proyideonly  for  sensaUons,  passing  snd  repassing  through  the  mind  as  shadows  come  and  go  over  a 
field,  and  they  exclude  even  the  possibility  of  consciousness,  much  more  of  perception  as  acts  of  proper 
knowledge. 

The  theory  of  Condillao  was  that  generally  accepted  in  France  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century, 

till  the  beginnings  of  a  better  system,  under  Latomlgulere,  Boj'er^OoUard  and  Maine  de 

Biran. 
ItS^iSt*^*^       *  208.    Laromiguiere  deUvered  lectures  on  phUosophy  in  1811  and  18U,  in  which,  whUe 

seeming  to  supply  certain  defects  in  Condillao,  he  taagfat  principles  that  were  entirely 

inconsistent  with  his  system.  (I.«fOfw  de  PhitotopMe  aur  k»  prineipea  de  Pintelli- 
ffence^  etc.    Paris,  1826.) 

First  of  all,  he  asserted  the  activity  of  the  soul  in  the  aoquisition  of  all  its  knowledge.  In  sensation, 
he  held  that  the  mind  is  passive.  But  in  aoqoiring  knowledge  by  sensation,  the  soul  is  both  active  and 
passive,  it  being  passive  as  sense  and  active  as  the  understanding.  The  understanding  Is  the  common 
appellation  for  the  three  faculties  of  attention,  comparison,  and  reasoning.  Attention  is  always  reqoired 
in  any  act  of  sense-perception.  Comparison  and  reasoning  are  necessary  for  many  of  the  more  com- 
plicated ohjects.  The  acts  and  ideas  of  sense-perception  are  the  Joint  product  of  the  sense  and  under- 
standing. 

Laromiguiere  does  not  discuss  in  detail  the  spedal  conceptions  or  relations  of  extension  and  of 
externality,  and,  indeed,  rather  famishes  materials  for  a  theory,  than  actually  applies  them. 

§  209.     This  distinguished  philosopher  and  publicist  exerted  a  far  more  powerfhl 

influence  than  lAiomigniere  on  the  Uieory  of  sense-perception,  as  he  also  did  upon 

^^.^^raSSs^f.     •P«c*^«**^6  Ikhilosophy.    His  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  same  years  with  those  of 

'    ''  *     his  associate,  and  portions  of  them  were  published  by  Jouflft'oy  in  connection  with  his 

translation  into  French  of  the  works  of  Beid.  This  was  eminently  appropriate, 
Inasmuch  as  his  theory  was  suggested  and  matured  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  perusal  of  Beid^s 
Essays.  It  is  in  effect  the  same  theory  In  its  principles,  only  more  exact  and  complete  in  its  details. 
The  additions  which  he  made  to  it  are  similar  to  those  which  were  suggested  by  Dugald  Stewart,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  but  without  the  knowledge  that  Collard  had  made  those  which  were  similar. 
The  contrihutlons  of  Collard  are,  however,  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  profound  and  exhausting  system  than 
those  proposed  by  Stewart.    The  chief  points  made  by  him  are  as  follows : 

1.  He  distinguishes  sensation  and  perception  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  no  greater  exactness 
than  Beid  and  Stewart.  Bonsntion  is  co-extenslve  with  all  the  senses,  but  perception  is  restricted  to 
sight  and  touch — ^preeminently  to  touch. 

2.  In  perception  by  touch  we  know  impenetrability  and  extension,  or  a  solid  and  extended  some- 
thing. But  this  is  not  all  that  we  know.  We  proceed  to  affirm  them  as  qualities  or  attributes  of  a  substance 
which  is  not  ourselves.  In  the  sensation  occasioned  by  a  hard  body,  I  am  affected  in  a  particular 
manner.  This  Is  the  sensation  ;  and  I  at  once  .refer  this  to  a  something  different  from  myself.  But  I 
do  more :  I  confidently  believe  that  this  something  existed  before  I  touched  it,  and  tliat  it  will  exist 
nfterward.  I  enlarge  my  knowledge  still  more  ;  I  believe  that  this  enduring  something  is  the  cause  of 
those  modiflcatlons  called  sensations.  My  perception  Involves,  therefore,  the  relations  of  externality,  of 
substance,  of  duration,  and  of  causality. 

8.  These  conceptions  or  relations  are  attributed  to  the  external  world  by  a  process  termed  induction^ 
or  natural  induction.  This  term  is  substituted  for  the  tuggution  of  Beid,  and  the  propriety  of  using  it  is 
explained  and  justified  by  the  analysis  given  of  the  process  itself.  For,  according  to  Collard,  it  is  in 
M>me  sort  a  process,  and  not  a  simple  intuition,  such  as  Beid  would  make  it  to  be.  Tho  intejlect 
proceeds  on  this  wise.  It  observes  by  consciousness  what  happens  to  itself.  It  is  conscious  of  Its  own 
states  as  modifications  of  its  own  ego,  or,  in  other  words,  it  knows  the  relation  of  attributes  to  substance 
to  be  true  of  itsel£  In  like  manner  it  knows  Itself  lo  continue  to  exist,  and  thus  is  aware  of  itself  as 
enduring.  Moreover,  it  knows  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  its  own  actions.  Finding  these  relations  of 
substance,  duration,  and  causation  in  its  own  inner  experience,  it  transfers  them  to  objects  without,  by 
what  Collard  calls  induction;  which  is  not,  however,  founded  on  probable  evidence,  or  conducted  by 
analogy,  but  necessary  and  original  to  the  souL 

4.  In  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  unlimited^ and  necessary  duration  is  affirmed  on  occasion  of  the 
experience  of  limited  time,  we  pass  f^m  the  limited  extension  of  which  we  are  cognizant  by  touch  to 
unlimited  and  necessarily  existing  space.    This  also  is  by  induction. 

It  is  not  till  external  objects  are  thus  known  in  all  these  relations  of  substance,  space,  time,  and 
causality,  that  perception  is  accomplished. 

5.  The  reference  of  those  qualities  which  are  thus  known  by  conscious  modiflcatlons  and  relations 
of  the  soul  itself,  to  the  objects  which  have  been  previoudy  perceived,  is  a  subsequent  process,  and  hence 
these  qualities  are  said  to  be  secondary,  while  the  others  are  called  primary.  Whether  color  is  a  primary 
or  secondary  quality,  Collard  does  not  discuss  nor  decide. 

16 
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§  2ia  Thif  profound  and  noble  thinker  ms  Intimately  usoclated  with  Collard  in 
1811-'12— yean  so  memorable  for  the  dawning  of  a  better  philosophy  in  France.  He 
^P^.r^^l^'  Jnstly  deserves  to  be  called  the  most  profonnd  and  original  French  metaphysician  of 
the  present  centnry.  He  made  some  important  contributions  to  a  better  theory  of 
sense-perception. 

1.  He  boldly  asserted  and  anocessfally  defended  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception.  It 
was  the  central  doctrine  of  his  philosophical  system,  that  the  mind  knows  itself  as  an  agent  or  canse. 
To  the  vindication  and  inculcation  of  this  truth  he  devoted  his  chief  energies,  and  for  the  original  and 
independent  manner  in  which  he  reached  this  position  for  himself,  and  developed  it  to  others,  he  meriu 
the  honors  of  a  discoverer  and  an  eminent  philosopher.  In  sense-perception,  ho  held  that  the  mind  is  as 
truly  active  as  It  U passive;  and  it  is  by  distinguishing  between  its  passive  reception  and  its  active 
exertion  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  various  phenomena  which  require  solution.  The  mind 
knows  itself  as  an  individual^cause  or  agent.  This  knowledge  is  distinct  from  that  which  it  has  of  itself 
OS  a  substance,  as  well  as  f^om  its  knowledge  of  substance  in  general.  We  begin  with  this  as  a  datom. 
We  know  this  fact  by  inner  experience.  We  exercise  individual  ibrce  in  individual  activities.  We  know 
this  fact  best  and  most  certainly  of  all  facts,  and  we  constantly  employ  and  imply  it  in  all  oor  other 
knowledge. 

2.  He  made  great  advances  toward  a  correct  view  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  sense-percep- 
tion. The  element  furnished  by  these  conditions,  he  sharply  distinguished  from  that  contributed  by  the 
mental  or  psychical  agent.  His  physiological  Tiews  are  far  more  profound  than  those  of  Descartes.  He 
is  preeminent  above  Locke,  Beid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  CoUard,  in  conceding  to  physiology  all  the  ahsre 
of  influence  which  it  can  reasonably  claim  in  the  phenomena  of  life  and  sensation,  while  he  assorts  for 
the  intelligent  soul  a  distinct  and  appropriate  energy. 

He  Insists,  with  emphasis,  on  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  purely  vital  Amctions ;  on  the  action 
and  reaction  which  the  appropriate  vital  stimuli  produce  and  excite,  in  sustaining  and  furthering  the 
life  of  the  body.  He  recognizes  also  all  the  physiological  conditions  of  sensation,  and  their  capacity  to 
nffect  the  mind  with  more  or  less  energy,  and  to  be  affected  and  directed  by  the  nodnd's  ovni  active  intel- 
ligence. In  the  writings  of  Maine  de  Biran,  physiology  first  receives  proper  recognition  and  due  hooor, 
without  being  suffered  to  encroach  upon  the  limits  of  psychology.  Whether  or  not  his  views  of  physi- 
ology would  all  be  accepted,  those  which  are  most  essential  are  well-founded,  and  for  the  first  time  find 
their  Just  recognition  in  the  philosophy  of  sense-perception. 

S.  He  distinguishes  and  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  two  relations  of  externality  which  are  involved 
in  sense-perception.  The  diversity  of  the  organism  Arom  the  spirit  or  ego  is  given  by  the  manifest  dis- 
tinction recognized-by  the  mind  between  the  affections  of  its  own  causative  energy  and  those  of  the 
organism  which  often  resist  this  energy  and  stimulate  it  to  reaction*  The  exteriority  of  material  objects  to 
the  animated  or  ensouled  body  is  discerned  through  the  muscular  effort  which  tho  active  soul  is  capable 
of  employing,  and  to  which  it  is  stimulated  by  the  reflex  activities  of  the  body  itself.  This  muscular 
effort  tending  toward,  or  productive  of  effects  as  directed  by  the  intelligent  and  active  ego,  is  resisted  by 
other  agents  than  the  organism  which  it  animates  and  controls.  The  mind  attributes  this  resistance  to 
another  cause  than  itself,  by  actual  induction^  or  by  the  analogy  of  its  own  experiences,  transferred  to 
objects  in  space  other  than  the  man  himself  (Hamilton,  Works  qfJieid,  note  D). 

The  mind  knows  itself  not  only  as  a  cause,  but  as  a  permanent  cause.  Through  this,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  is  given  the  apprehension  of  time.  The  knowledge  of  the  organism  with  which  the  soul 
is  connected,  gives  or  occasions  the  belief  in  space.  How,  or  by  what  process,  Maine  de  Biran  does  not 
explain.  He  simply  asserts  the  fact.  He  attempts  no  solution  of  the  accompanying  beUef  that  botb 
space  and  time  are  unlimited. 

4.  He  made  more  subtle  and  precise  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception.  The  human 
beln^,  as  body  and  soul,  comprehends  what  may  be  distinguished  as  four  disiinct  systems :  the  affective, 
the  sensitive,  the  perceptive,  and  the  reflective.  The  affective  system  includes  those  bodily  capacities  of 
being  affected  and  of  counter  action,  which  are  eesential  to  the  functions  of  life  and  of  health  ;  many  of 
which,  through  tiie  intimate  connection  between  the  vital  organs  and  the  organs  of  sense,  exert  an  indi- 
rect but  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  sensations  themsdves.  Thus  the  various  causes  of  a  given 
condition  of  the  brain  or  stomach  or  nerves,  which  in  their  operation  and  effect  are  wholly  beyond  the 
range  of -our  sensitive  appreciation,  may  directly  or  indirectly  bring  the  organs  of  sense-proper,  or  these 
very  organs  when  they  become  sentient,  into  a  condition  involving  special  sensations  of  pleasure  or  psls, 
or  one  modifying  the  quality  or  intensity  of  these  sensations. 

The  sensitive  system  Is  the  capacity  to  be  pleasuraUy  or  painftilly  affected  by  the  soul  as  connected 
with  the  extended  organism,  either  by  simple  reception  of  a  stimulus,  or  the  counter  action  to  which  the 
stimulus  excites.  Aa  the  sensation  is  always  pleasurable  or  painfu!,  it  is  attended  with  some  reference 
by  the  subject  of  it,  to  the  ego  which  enjoys  or  suffers.  But  this  may  be  the  most  indefinite  poasIUe, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  simple  sensation,  It  involves  tho  vaguest  knowledge  of  the  e^— knowledge  so  vagac, 
that  the  individual  is  not  distinguished  aa  an  individual— nor  is  it  separated  from  the  extended  organism 
with  which  it  is  united.  Into  this  state  we  tend  to  sink  back  when  we  fall  into  faintness  or  sleep,  or 
when  delirium  renders  us  incapable  of  definite  knowledge  or  the  assertion  of  individual  energy  1°^^^ 
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eontrol  and  direetion  of  the  oiisaiLio  self.  These  sensatioD*,  nnd  this  senMtioDal  life,  have  laws  of  their 
own,  acoordingf  to  which  eveiy  sensation  experienced  leaves  an  Inflaence,  partly  affective,  In  the  body 
only,  XMrtly  sensational  in  the  sensory,  predisposing  both  to  act  again  with  more  readiness  In  response  to 
the  approprate  stimuli,  and  laying  the  fonndation  for  greater  ease  in  repeated  and  habitual  action,  as  well 
as  for  the  return  of  associated  sensations  In  dreaming  and  delirium.  The  lowest  form  in  which  the  sen- 
eational  life  is  manifest,  is  In  the  so-called  latent  or  dream  sensations.  None  of  these  are  wholly  unre- 
lated to  the  egOf  but  they  are  known  only  by  the  feeblest  and  the  most  passive  cognition. 

The  perceptive  system  begins  its  activity  when  the  active  ego  knows  and  directs  itself  as  a  cause. 
By  this  criterion  it  distinguishes  itself  fh>m  its  passive  affections,  makes  definite  and  distinct  its  sensa- 
tions in  the  different  parts  of  the  organism,  and  refen  them  to  organs.  It  also  distinguishes  external 
objects  from  the  organism,  fixes  them  as  beings  in  their  places  in  the  external  world,  and  assigns  their 
activities,  as  well  as  its  own,  to  their  positions  in  the  series  of  time. 

These  two  elements — the  sensitive  and  the  perceptive— are  combined  so  closely  in  onr  actual  expe- 
rience, that  we  do  not  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Each  element  acts  also  with  varied  Intennity, 
BO  that  we  are  capable  of  oonditions  varying  A*oro  the  purest  and  most  passive  animal  sensation  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  the  smallest  ray  of  intellectual  activity,  to  that  of  the  purest  nnd  most  spiritual  intel- 
ligence in  which  scarce  a  vestige  of  sensation  renudns. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  from  these  fundamental  data.  Be  Blran  would  evolve  the  distinction  between 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter.  Those  properties  which  are  referred  to  their  external 
eauses  or  objects  by  direct  and  necessary  cognition,  are  the  primary  qualities.  Those  which  are  Indi- 
rectly, and  by  a  secondary  act  of  reflection,  referred  to  thoso  agents  or  causes  which  have  already  been 
defined  and  determined,  are  secondary. 

These  views  of  M.  de  Blran  produced  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  French  philosophers  of  his  own 
and  of  the  succeeding  generation.  Where  they  were  not  accepted  and  reasserted  In  their  detail,  they 
were  In  their  principles  and  most  important  results.  Cousin  devotes  but  little  attention  to  any  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  sense-perception.  He  Is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  more  comprehensive  relations  of 
s)>eculative  philosophy.  He  has  taken  Into  his  system  a  single  feature  of  De  Biran's  theory  of  the  per- 
ception of  externality.  JoufiVoy  did  little  more  than  apply  the  results  reached  by  De  Blran  in  the  sharp 
and  well-sustained  distinctions  which  he  drew  between  physiology  and  psychology. 

S  211.   la  Germany,  Leibnitx  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attracts  our  attention.    He  was 
-  more  of  a  metaphysician  than  psychologist ;  and  yet  he  contributed  some  important 

1646-4716.  '  *  ^*°^''  ^^  ^^®  theory  of  sense-perception,  which  have  been  worked  out  and  applied  by  the 
modem  school  of  Herbart.  His  follower,  Christian  Wol^  wrought  out  his  principles 
into  a  system  of  psychology,  in  which  the  definitions  are  very  exact,  aid  the  doctrines 
of  his  master  are  rigorously  and  consistently  developed  and  applied.  We  have  already  noticed  the  doc- 
trine of  a  preestablished  harmony  between  certain  states  of  the  body  and  the  corresponding  affections  of 
the  mind,  which  Leibnits  urges,  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  or  of  the  constant  interference 
of  the  Deity  in  every  perceptive  act.  The  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  in  respect  to  sense-perception,  are  In 
his  Nouveaur  Eiuais,  Theodiciej  &nd  Monaddogie.  Those  of  Wolf  are  given  in  the  Psyehologia  Em- 
pirieo  and  Paychohgia  RaiUmaUs,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1732  and  1734 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  this  school  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads  : 

L  DefiniiioM  of  sensation  and  perception.  Sensation  Is  the  power  or  faculty  of  perceiving  external 
objects  by  means  of  the  changes  which  they  produce  in  the  corresponding  or  appropriate  organs  of  the 
body.  Perception  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  of  representing  any  object  to  Itself.  Sensation  and 
peroeptlon  are  distinguished  as  a  generic  and  specific  kind  of  knowing.  By  the  one,  the  mind  knows  or 
represents  any  objects  whatever.  By  sensation,  it  knows  objects  by  means  of  changes  effected  or  indi- 
cated in  the  bodily  organs.  These  significations  are  those  to  which  these  terms  are  limited.  The  con- 
ceptions appropriated  to  the  two  terms  are  not  clearly,  certainly  they  are  not  forcibly  distinguished. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  to  be  found  of  the  conception  of  sensation  as  the  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful subjective  afifbctlon  of  the  soul  which  condltlonates  perception.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
general  doctrines  of  Leibnitz.  The  function  of  feeling  In  general,  and  the  several  kinds  of  feeling  in 
particular,  were  all  resolved  by  IielbnitK  and  Wolf  into  different  sorts  of  perception  or  representations  by 
the  mind.  Cf.  Nouveaux  Eteaia,  B.  ii.  c.  vili.  $  16,  for  the  remarks  respecting  the  resemblance  or  corre- 
spondence  between  pain  and  the  motions  of  a  pricking  pin.  Appetite— i.  e.,  conative  feeling— 4s  the 
tendency  in  the  monad, of  one  perception  to  another. 

2.  The  act  of  perception  is  representative ^  and  the  result  is  a  representative  idea.  This  is  a  special 
application  of  Leibnltz*s  doctrine  of  monads.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit  consists  of  monads,  or  ultimate  particles,  each  endowed  with  a  power  to  represent^  or  respond  to 
every  other  monad,  in  accordance  with  its  individual  nature.  Material  things  or  objects,  as  we  call 
them,  consist  of  a  number  of  these  conjoined.  A  spirit  Is  a  single  monad,  of  far  higher  powers  to  repre- 
sent than  the  monads  which  are  material.  What  Leibnitz  intended  by  the  word  to  represent^  is  not  easy 
to  decide;  and  it  seems  necessary  to  believe  that  he  intended  by  it  to  signify  only,  to  be  affected  by,  to 
act,  and  to  react,  to  hare  a  relation  to.  Cf.  Nouv.  JBts.,  B.  ii.  c.  8,  S 15.  "  De  la  ressemblance  on  rap- 
port exact,*'  etc 
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In  accordance  with  this  general  definition,  an  act  of  knowledge  or  perception  is  defined  to  be  the 
representation  as  one,  of  that  whicli  is  manifold  or  composite.  The  soul  by  reason  of  Its  superior  natnie, 
has  the  power  to  represent  or  reflect  as  one  or  as  a  whole,  the  composite  material  mxiverae,  more  or  less 
perfectly.  Portions  of  the  same  it  can  do  with  a  still  greater  degree  of  perfection— »'.  e.»  snob  as  are  near, 
and  strongly  affect  the  organs  of  sense. 

By  perceptioD,  we  gain  sensnons  ideas.  These  represent  to  ns  only  flgnre  and  size,  situation  and 
motion.  It  would  seem  f^om  this  that  all  onr  perceptions  are  of  relations  of  extension  only,  and  that  our 
perceptions  of  color,  smell,  etc.,  might  be  resolyed  In  the  final  analysis  into  the  disoemments  of  diObrent 
motious  or  positions  of  the  particles  in  the  objects,  their  medium,  the  organ  of  sense  or  the  brain.  This 
is  the  only  possible  construction  which  oan  be  put  apon  much  of  the  language  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  If 
this  construction  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  they  entirely  overlooked  and  confounded  the  distinction 
between  the  conditions  of  a  sense-perception  tind  the  consequent  oifection  of  the  soul.  That  they  could 
iiave  done  so,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  Locke  often  does  the  same ;  that  multitudes 
of  physiologists  are,  at  the  present  day,  committing  this  identical  mistake ;  and  even  those  psychologists 
who  appear  to  know  better,  are  peri^etually  falling  into  it.  That  Lclbniti  should  have  done  so,  is  the  mors 
probable  if  we  reflect  on  the  real  import  and  logical  tendency  of  his  doctrine  of  monads,  so  far  as  it  could 
ue  used  to  explain  psychological  phenomena.  That  this  is  the  Just  interpretation  of  his  views,  will  be  ob- 
vious from  tho  importance  attached  by  him  to  the  distinction  between  obscure  and  distinct  perceptions. 

For  Wolf's  deflnittoD  of  idea,  see  Psych.  Emp.^  $  48 ;  of  a  sensuous  idea,  id.,  S  95.  For  his  doctrine 
of  representation,  see  Psyeh.  Rat.,,  SS  91, 92.  Woirs  language  can  only  be  construed  as  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  mediate  knowledge  in  its  grossest  forms,  the  sensuous  Imsge  being  like  the  material  Image, 
and  the  material  Image  like  the  material  object. 

3.  QradcUion  of  Petxtptiona.  The  perceptions  are  clear  or  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  and  obscare 
or  confased,  on  the  other.  Examples  of  the  lattor  are  such  as  we  experience  when  we  are  giddy  or 
faint,  or  are  Just  awaking  from  sleep.  Such,  in  a  greater  degree,  are  experienced  in  profound  sleep 
without  dreams. 

Onr  ordinary  perceptions,  when  at  all  distinct  and  definite,  are  examples  of  the  former.  When  tf 
this  distinct  objective  cognition,  the  mind  adds  the  distinction  of  the  ego  from  tho  non^o^  pereeptioi 
becomes  apperception.  Hence,  apperception  is  sometimes  defined  as  the  reflective  or  conscious  knowl 
edge  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  states,  and  sometimes  as  the  knowledge  of  the  non-e^o. 

Every  act  of  clear  perception  is  attended  by  the  obscure  perception  of  many  objects.  Often  it  hap 
pens  that  tho  obscure  or  conftised  perceptions  need  only  a  slight  addition  to  render  them  distinct,  tn 
'*  the  perception  of  light  or  of  color  which  we  apperceive  Is  made  up  of  a  great  ntuiber  of  slight  percep* 
tions  which  wefeo  not  perceive  separately,  and  a  noise  which  wo  x>erooive  but  do  not  notice  (apperceive)} 
becomes  apperceptlblo  by  a  slight  addition.**  It  is  by  tho  superior  capacity  which  the  human  has  abovn 
the  brute-soul,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  perfection  of  its  bodily  organization,  that  his  apperceptions  arf* 
BO  much  superior  to  theirs.  It  is  because  he  perceives  so  large  a  portion  of  the  universe  so  obscorel; 
that  he  is  inferior  to  the  Deity. 

I'lie  doctrine  of  obaoure  perceptions  figures  very  largely  in  the  psychology  of  Herb&rt,  who  also 
adopts  many  other  of  the  principles  of  Leibnitz.  M.  de  Biran  makes  a  tne  use  of  his  principles,  tfaosgh  in  his 
iiands  tliey  often  serve  to  point  to  a  better  and  sounder  application,  and  as  daes  by  which  he  is  guided  to 
the  truth  of  which  they  are  but  exaggerated  and  one-sided  statements.  Hamilton  also  accepts  it  in  part, 
but  adopts  it  with  less  than  his  usual  discrimination  and  cautiou,  vidt  Met,  Lee.  18. 

4.  Externality  and  extension.  Every  apperception  gives  the  relation  of  oxtomality  in  tho  wsy  ex- 
plained under  No  8.  As  to  the  relations  of  extension  and  space,  these  oan  only  be  understood  by  Leib- 
nitz's peculiar  theory  of  both  space  and  time.  Spsoe  and  time,  in  bis  view,  are  purely  relative,  and  space 
is  defined  as  sn  order  of  coivielences,  or  as  the  relation  between  coexistent  objects.  It  must  follow  that,  ss 
soon  as  two  objects  are  distinguished  by  an  act  of  apperception,  and  are  also  apprehended  as  coexistent, 
they  must  be  known  to  exist  in  space.  The  apperception  of  two  such  objects  together,  as  non  ^os,  of 
course  in  vo'.ves  the  apperception  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  spscs 
which  the  mind  must  distinguish  from  ltsel£ 

i  813.    Tetens,  (John  Nicholas,)  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Eiel,  in  his  PhllosophiosI 

T  t        T   N      ^^^y^  °P^^  ^®  Nature  of  Man  and  its  Development,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  ths 

1786-1807.  roost  sagacious  and  profound  philosophers  which  Germany  has  produced.    In  some  very 

important  points  he  corrected  and  set  aside  the  views  that  were  received  from  Leibsiti 

and  Wolt 

His  principal  work,  which  was  the  manual  of  Kant,  is  entitled  Phihsophisehe  Versuehe  uberdii  meru- 

ckliche  Natur  und  ihre  Entufickebtng^  Leipzig,  1772.    Tetcns  deserves  to  be  called  the  Reid  of  Gemanyi 

for  the  good  sense  with  which  he  thinks  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  writes^    But  be  Is  far  superior 

to  Reid  (whom  he  criticises  with  great  acuteness)  in  philosophical  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  origlnslity, 

sabtilty,  and  sagacity  of  his  thoughts. 

Totens  ylndioates  first  of  all  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  feelings  and  cognltionB,  ei 
against  Leibnitz.  He  distinguishes  between  the  emotions  which  are  purely  spiritual  and  Uie  sensstioni 
which  are  bodily.    He  distinguishes  also  between  perception  as  the  cognition  of  any  wm^ego^  and  the 
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apperception  of  a  deflnltely  oopilzed  oompleted  material  object,  or  oomplex  of  peroepts  nnited  in  a 
'U'bole.  He  sbowa  that  perception,  in  its  lower  and  bigher  forms,  involves  tbe  activity  of  the  Judgment. 
He  insiita  tbat  tbe  mind,  in  all  intellectual  functions,  is  active.  All  tbose  were  very  important,  and  for 
tbeir  time  extraordinary  oontribntions  to  tbe  theoiy  of  perception. 

His  tbeory  is  at  least  qneatlonable  in  some  points  of  detail.  Wblle  he  distinguishes  between  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  he  at  times  makes  sensation  Itself  a  kind  of  perception,  as  when  sensation  itself  is 
described  as  apprehensive  of  objects.  Some  of  bis  langmige  would  seem  to  imply  this.  On  tbe  other  band 
he  ^stinguishea  between  the  pure  sensation  and  the  intellectual  cognition  or  consciousness  of  it,  and 
finds,  in  tbe  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  and  the  more  or  less  definite  character  of  different  classes  of 
sensations,  the  reason  why  some  are  necessarily  referred  to  external  objects  by  an  Intellectual  Judgment, 
and  others  seem  to  be  merely  subjective  affections.  It  is  never  tbe  original  sensation,  but  its  prolonga- 
tion or  repetition,  which  leads  to  perception.  Tbe  non  egaotTeteuB  is  uniformly  the  fiot  body^  as  con- 
trseted  with  and  distinguished  from  the  embodied  spirit. 

S  213.    Kant^  the  great  metaphysician  of  Germany,  has  treated  of  sense-perception 
only  indirectly.    He  has  given  no  formal  theory  of  its  prooeseos,  but  has  metaphyslo- 
^msnuel  ^^j  analyzed  its  results,  and  thus  has  indirectly  taught  a  partial  theory  of  the  power 

1721-1801  itself  and  its  functions.     First  of  all,  he  implies  tbat  tbe  soul,  in  its  sense-perceptions, 

is  passive  or  receptive  only.  Ho  contrasts  the  receptivity  of  tbe  soul  in  sense  with  its 
activity  or  spontaneity  in  the  nnderstanding.  He  indirectly  teaches,  by  the  assumptions  tbat  underlie 
his  whole  system,  tbat  the  process  of  sense-perception  is  not  complete  until  tbe  understanding,  by  tbe 
Judging  power,  conceives  under  some  of  its  forms,  the  matter  given  by  sense.  Had  he  distinguished 
between  tbe  natural  Judgments  which  concern  Individual  things  and  their  relations,  and  the  secondary 
Judgments  that  contemplate  general  conceptions,  there  could  bo  little  to  object  to  in  his  theory ;  but  this 
omission  ia  fatal  to  Ita  completeness  and  its  truth.  Sense  stands  on  tbe  one  side  as  a  purely'  paAsive 
receptivity  of  individual  objects,  and  the  understanding,  on  the  other,  as  active  indeed,  but  as  concerned 
with  generalized  concepts  alone. 

Of  tbe  relation  of  sensation  to  perception,  Kant  teaches  tbat  sensation  gives  the  matter,  and  per- 
ception—*, e.,— intuition— furnishes  the  form.  The  form  essential  to  any  and  every'  act  of  external 
intuition  ia  space.  All  material  objects,  so  far  as  they  are  perceived  at  all,  ai:^  perceived  in  some  rela- 
tion to  space — ^that  is,  they  are  perceived  as  extended  objects.  Kant  recognizes  this  as  a  fact  of  actual 
experience.  But  the  facta  he  subjects  to  no  further  analysis,  least  of  all  does  he  examine  ikrther  the 
process  by  which  the  product  is  reached.  Instead  of  studying  the  fact  In  its  conditions  and  elements, 
he  seeks  to  account  for  its  possibility  and  the  trustworthiness  of  its  results,  on  tbe  ground  of  specnla- 
tlve  philosophy.  For  this  reason,  his  discussion  of  space  has  an  intimate  relation  to  tbe  theory  of  sense- 
_  perception,  and  the  conclusions  which  he  reached  have  entered  into  the  discussions  of  all  physiologists 
and  pnycbologlsts  since  bis  time.  This  conclusion  w:is,  tbat  space  and  tirao  must  be  asaumcd  as  tbe 
necessaxy  conditions  of  our  subjective  experience  In  both  consciousness  and  perception,  yet  we  are  not 
thereby  authorized  to  believe  in  their  objective  reality.  We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  any  material  object 
by  means  of  tHe  senses  without  involving  necessary  relations  to  space  directly,  and  indirectly  to  time. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  space  is  a  reality.  It  is  supposable,  though  not  to  us  conceivable,  that 
to  minds  constituted  differently  from  our  own,  the  forms,  with  tbe  relations  which  they  involve,  should 
not  be  necessarily  assumed.  Krltik  der  reinen  Vemun/t.  El,  leArtf  11.  Tb.,  1  Abtb. ;  11.  Bucb,  2, 
Hauptst.  3  Absch. 

In  respect  to  the  reality  of  external  objects,  Kant  recognizes  the  fact  In  our  psychical  experience, 
tbat  material  objects  ore  not  only  perceived  as  extended  and  spatial,  bnt  also  as  external ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  non-egos.  In  sense-perception  this  distinction  is  neoeasarlly  Involved.  Tbe  act  includes  this 
as  an  essential  element  In  tbe  process,  and  its  result.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  mind  makes  this 
distinction,  that  there  Is  a  reality  corresponding  to  this  non-ego,  (1 )  Tbe  non-ego  as  a  being,  is  trans- 
cendental to  all  phenomena.  (2.)  It  U  posited  in  space  which  is  necessary  as  a  form  of  sense  but  which 
may  be  only  an  illusion.  Kant  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  on  tbe  ground  of  speculative  necessity, 
that  this  is  impossible.  He  contends  that  we  must  assume  that  there  Is  something  permanent  and  real 
without,  in  order  to  account  for  tbe  changing  modifications  within.  Even  the  self,  or  ego,  is  not  experi- 
enced as  a  permanent'  something.  It  la  only  concluded  to  exist  as  the  thought-conception  of  a  spiritual 
substance  with  capacities  for  spiritual  acts.  All  that  we  are  conacious  of,  are  our  changing  modifications 
in  time.  These  can  only  be  rationally  explained  by  a  permanent  reality  which  causes  thorn.  Of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  we  can  be  rationally  assured,  but  of  it,  have  no  direct  perception. 

The  tbeory  of  sense- i)erception  was  discussed  by  the  successors  of  Kant  chiefly  In  its  purely 
metaphysical  relations.  In  the  writings  of  Ficbte,  Scholling,  and  Hegel,  sti;i  1  ee  attention  Is  given  to 
psychological  analysis,  metai)byslcal  principles  and  relations  being  almost  exclusively  discussed. 

I  214.  Herbartf  on  the  contrary,  though  holding  a  dofinltely-concoived  metaphysical 
system,  has  given  great  prominence  to  its  physiological  dovolopmcnt  and  its  psycho- 
177G^iwi  '  logical  applications.  His  speculative  views  of  the  nature  of  tho  soul,  of  the  elements 
of  matter,  of  tbe  nature  of  knowledge  and  its  fundamental  relations,  of  space  and 
time,  etc.,  arc  fully  expounded  by  him  *,  but  in  connection  with  them  he  has  drawn 
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out  a  developed  theory  of  the  functionB  and  prooeeaefl  of  the  bohL    His  theory  of  senM-pexeeption  may 
bo  briefly  stitod  as  foUoirs : 

The  soul,  though  a  simple  substance,  is  capable  of  being  excited  by  the  action  of  various  material 
Ktimuli  to  various  reactions  of  its  oT?n.  Certain  classes  of  those,  yrhen  experienced,  are  sensations. 
A  sensation  is  the  soul's  reception  of,  or  its  reaction  against  the  material  stlmtilns.  The  sensations 
differ  from  one  another  in  quality  or  kind  on  the  one  hand  and  in  energy  or  intensity  on  the  other. 

As  tbo  several  soneations  are  experienced,  each  continues  to  exist  in  the  soul,  with  a  force  or  ten* 
dency  to  reappear.  As  soon  as  the  favoring  conditions  present  themselves,  past  sensations  do  reappear  in 
the  order  of  the  souVs  original  experience  of  them.  When  such  a  series  is  viewed  [experienced  t]  f^om 
one  sensation  as  fixed  it  Is  viewed  in  time ;  and  by  the  mutual  struggles  or  tendencies  of  several  series  of 
experienced  sensations  to  gain  possession  a  second  time  of  the  soul  without  success,  the  mind  forms  the 
idea  of  pure  or  simple  time. 

The  apprehension  of  lime  prepares  the  body  for  that  of  space.  Sensations  experienced  and  recalled 
in  the  time  series,  are  disputed  by  other  sensations  and  series  of  sensations  that  struggle  to  occupy  the 
soul.  To  provido  for  the  possibility  of  these  mutual  strugfs^les,  and  under  the  experience  of  the  pressure 
which  they  create,  the  mind  constructs  a  conception  of  space  first  as  occupied,  and  then  as  empty  or  void. 
Thus,  time  and  space  result  to  the  mind  as  the  effects  of  mutually  blended  or  mutually  repelling 
series  of  sensations. 

When  space  and  time  aro  produced,  that  which  is  next  developed  is  the  apprehension  of  the  differ- 
enoe  between  bodily  afi'ectlons  and  material  objects.  This  results  from  an  experience  of  certain  positive 
sensations,  particularly  those  of  touch  joined  with  those  of  the  muscular  sense.  A  certain  portSoa  of 
space  within  the  body  is  measured  in  overy  direction  by  various  time-series  of  sensations,  terminated  by 
those  appropriate  to  superficial  touch.  Otlier  sensations  we  prqjcct  beyond  the  surface  of  the  body,  at 
greater  or  less  distances,  all  of  which  are  measured  by  successive  time-series  of  sensations,  in  experience 
or  imagination. 

Sensations  which  do  not  occur  within  the  space  of  the  body,  nor  on  its  surface,  as  explained,  are 
projected  beyond— J.  e.,  are  apprehended  as  not  within  its  8i>ace.  This  constitutes  perception  in  the 
lowest,  or  elementary  degree.  Afterwards  aro  developed  apperception,  or  the  knowledge  of  mental 
states  by  a  secondary  act  of  knowledge  ;  then  the  knowledge  of  substance  and  its  attributes ;  then  a 
knowledge  of  material  things,  or  of  material  substances  with  material  attribmes  and  space-relationa 

Herbart's  theory  of  the  sense-perceptions,  though  modified  greatly  by  his  metaphysical  theory  of 
real,  or  intelligible,— as  contrasted  with  psychological— time  and  space,  is  yet,  so  far  as  the  sense-percep- 
tions aro  concerned,  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Condillac,  and  not  far  removed  fh)m  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  His  metaphysical  theory,  being  closely  allied  to  the  monadic  doctrines 
of  Leibnitz,  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistont  with  the  purely  subjective  character  of  the  phenomena  of 
sense-perception.  This  is  only  another  example  of  the  vain  attempt  to  develop  the  perception  of  the 
objective  out  of  the  experience  of  the  subjective,  and  to  explain  the  apprehension  of  extension  and  the 
space  dimensions  by  theories  which  suppose  them  to  be  known,  already. 

%  215.    This  gifted  philosopher,  theologian  and  scliolar,  deser\*os  to  be  iiamcd  for  the 

very  Important  contributions  which  he  made  to  the  theory  of  Muse-perception.    These 

cher  ^176^1834.    ^®™  partly  indirect,  as  he  opposed  so  decidedly  the  current  of  the  great  leaders  of 

metaphyiiical  speculation  in  German,  by  rejecting  many  of  the  assumptions  which  are 

fundamental  to  their  systems.    In  part,  also,  they  were  direct,  in  the  positive  doctrines 

which  he  taught  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  nature  of  sense-perception  as  a  procesa    The  relations 

of  space,  time,  substance,  and  cause,  he  held,  as  against  Kant,  to  ba  real  forms  of  things,  and  not  merely 

the  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.    The  reality  of  time  and  space  must  be  assumed  without  mis- 

giviig  or  questionings.    Being  is  directly  apprehended,  as  well  as  phenomena  and  relationa    To  all  the 

romblnations  and  constructions  which  we  make  in  knowledge,  wo  attribute  actual  reality.    Thought, 

which,  in  Hegel,  is  the  all  In  all,  the  originator  of  all  power  and  products  of  knowledge,  according  to 

Schlciormacher,  is  but  a  dependent  attendant  ufon  sense.    In  senso-perception  there  are  two  essential 

elements  :  the  receptive,  styled  by  Schlelermacher  "  th»  organic/unction^^*  and  the  a  priori  or  sponta* 

neous,  called  "  the  intellectual/unction.*''    This  last  is  an  act  of  knowing  by  reLitlon.*, or  thought,  and,  as 

so  defined,  Is  an  important  improvement  upon  Kant  and  Roid,  and  oven  upon  Hamilton. 

Bchleiormacher,  moreover,  teaches  that  the  two  elements,  the  organic  and  intellectual,  are  present 
in  difTerent  iiroportions  In  the  different  faculties  and  acts  of  sense-perception,  anticipating  in  this  the 
law  of  Hamilton  respecting  the  inverse  proportion  of  sensation  and  perception  proper.  Cf.  DialeJctiJk, 
fS  307-114,  iS  118,  110,  H  123-131;  Piychologie,  (L.  George,)  pp.  76-133. 

S  216.    The  services  of  this  eminent  physiologist  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.    This 
distinguished  man  united  in  hlraralf  a  complete  mastery  of  physiology,  the  rare  ac- 
lMl-1^      *        companlment  of  a  Just  apprecir.t:on  of  psychological  phenomena,  and  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  speculative  philosophy.    In  his  analysis  of  the  soul  and  of  sense- 
perception,  he  assumes  the  reality  of  time  and  space.    He  vets  in  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  light  the  truth,  that  the  sensations  are  only  varied  forms  of  idiopathic  afiections  of  the 
several  sonso-nervc*,  which  m:iy  bo  produced  by  any  stimulus  whatever,  from  within  as  well  as  withou* 
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the  body.  These  affections  constUute  tlie  matter  of  Bense-perceptlona.  This,  in  all  casosy  Is  apprehended 
by  the  mind  in  more  or  less  definite  relatione  of  ezteneion,  aa  modifications  of  the  bodily  organism  or  the 
sensorioin.  It  is  because  the  sensorium  is  extended,  that  its  affections,  -when  it  is  exolted  to  action,  give 
us  the  knowledge  of  ^ace-relations  in  material  things.  Even  the  visible  universe  is  first  seen  in  the 
retina,  as  a  picture  no  larger  than  the  extent  of  the  retina  itself.  This  is  afterwards  enlarged  and  pro- 
jected by  the  mind.  Hamilton  was  doubtless  indebted  to  MCdler  for  some  of  the  most  important  sug- 
gestions toward  his  own  theory;  Cf.  M&Uer,  Handbuch  dir  Phyaiohgie  dea  Menschen^  II.  v. ;  also  the 
same,  translated  by  William  Baly,  Lond.,  1848. 

Of  the  later,  mostly  living  German  writers,  who  have  contributed  to  the  theory  of  perception,  we 
need  name  only :  H.  Lotze,  Medicinuche  Psychologies  etc.,  Leipzig,  1852 ;  Mtkrokoamtu,  3  Sde.,  Leipzig, 
1856-1S64  ;  A.  Trendelenburg,  Logieche  UnterauchuTigent  Berlin,  1840. 1864 ;  L.  Qeorge,  Die  f&tif  Sinne 
Berlin,  1846 ;  Psychologies  Berlin,  1854 ;  H.  Ulrlci,  GoU  und  die  Naiur,  Leipzig,  1862 ;  Chit  und  der 
Menechy  Leipzig,  1866 ;  L  H.  Flohte,  Anthropologies  Leipzig,  1856 ;  Psychologies  Leipzig,  1864  ;  W.  Yorl- 
ander,  GrundUnien  einer  organischen  Wisaenschnft  der  menschlichen  Seclej  Berlin,  1841 ;  A.  Helferrlch, 
Der  organismua  der  Wisnenschqft,  etc..  Leipzig,  1856 ;  X.  Fortlage,  System  der  Psychologies  J^eipzig,  1855 ; 
W.  F.  Volkmann,  Grundriss  der  Psychologies  Halle,  1856 ;  Th.  Waltz,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologies  Braun- 
schweig, 1819  ;  IL  L  Schleiden,  Zivr  TVieorie  des  Erkermtniss  durch  den  Oesichtssinn,  Leipzig,  1861  ■  6. 
Th.  Fechner,  EUmente  der  Psychophysiks  Leipzig,  1860  ;  W.  Wuadt,  Beitrdge  xur  Theorie  der  Sinnes- 
wahmehtmmgs  Leipzig,  1862;  Fr.  Uberweg,  System  der  Logik,  etc.,  Bonn,  1867.' 
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PART    SECOND. 

REPRESENTATION   AND    REPRESENTATIVE   KNOWLEDGE. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THS   BSPBESENTATIVE  POWEB  DEFINED   AND   EXPLAINED. 

Represkmtation  is  exercised  after  Presentation,  and  should  be  considered  next ;  the  higher 
power  of  thought  requirmg  the  development  of  both  the  other  powers.  The  power  to 
reproduce  cannot  be  employed  until  something  has  been  first  produced  which  can  be 
revived  or  recalled.  There  must  be  experience  in  sense>perception  and  consciousness 
before  material  objects  or  psychical  states  can  be  brought  back  again  by  memory  or 
imagination.  Presentation  furnishes  the  material  or  matter  for  representation.  Repre- 
sentation is  indeed  largely  mixed  with  presentation.  What  we  call  our  perceptions  and 
acts  of  consciousness,  consist  very  largely  of  remembrances  and  images.  But  although 
presentation  is  perfected  by  the  aid  of  the  representative  power,  it  is  before  it  in  the 
order  of  psychological  development. 

§  217.  Representation  or  the  representative  power  may 
dSaed!"     ^^     be  defined  in  general,   as  the  power  to  recall,   represent, 

and  reknow  objects  which  have  been  previously  known  or 
experienced  in  the  souL  More  briefly,  it  is  the  power  to  represent  objects 
previously  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  obvious  that  in  every  act  of  this 
power  the  objects  of  the  mind's  cognition  are  furnished  by  the  mind 
itself,  being  produced  or  created  a  second  time  by  the  mind's  own 
energy,  and  presented  to  the  mind's  own  inspection.  It  follows  that  repre- 
sentation, in  its  very  essence,  involves  a  creative  or  self-active  power. 

Thus,  I  gaze  upon  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  mountain.  The  object  perceived  is  the  tree,  the 
house,  or  mountain,  before  my  eyes.  I  close  my  eyes,  and  *  my  mind  makes  pictures  when  my 
eyes  are  shut.*  I  at  once  represent  or  sec  with  *  my  mind's  eye '  that  which  I  saw  just  before 
with  the  eyes  of  the  body.  One  needs  only  to  try  the  experiment  upon  the  objects  on  which 
his  eyes  are  now  resting,  to  find  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  representation, 
and  to  mark  the  difierence  between  its  objects  and  those  of  sense. 

My  eyes  make  plctnies  when  they  are  shut. 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  fair, 
A  willow,  and  a  ruined  hut.      CoLuimos. 

My  fitther— methinks  I  see  my  &ther  1 
fToroltb.— Oh,  where,  my  lord  T 
ffanUel.—ln.  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.      Srakzspzare. 

In  lik'e  manner  we  hear  a  sound,  either  singly,  as  the  solitary  note  of  the  pigeon,  or 
several  sounds  in  succession,  as  the  caw^  eaw^  of  the  crow,  the  roll  of  a  drum,  or  tiie  notes  of 
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a  musical  air.  Let  the  sounds  cease.  We  can  still  distinctlj  recall  them,  and  seem  to  hear 
them  again  with  the  mind,  though  the  mind  makes  for  itself  all  the  sounds  which  it  seems 
to  hear. 

In  a  similar  waj  we  can  represent  the  percepts  that  are  appropriate  to  the  senses  of  touch, 
of  tasting  and  of  smell ;  reriTing  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell  by  and  for  the  mind  alone. 

Mudc,  when  soft  roioes  die, 

YibretM  in  the  memoiy. 

Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sldEen, 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken.— Shkllbt. 

We  are  not  limited  to  sensible  objects,  or  to  sense-percepts, 
sensibieobjocts.**    in  the  cxercisc  of  this  power.     We  can  as  truly  represent 

the  acts  and  the  affections  of  the  soul  itself.  Not  only  can 
we  with  the  mind's  eye  behold  the  tree  and  the  mountain*  previously  seen, 
but  we  can  represent  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  beheld  it,  as  also 
the  delight  which  the  sight  occasioned.  We  not  only  hear  a  musical  air 
the  second  time,  but  we  revive  again  the  idea  of  the  accompanying  pleasure. 
So  it  is  with  the  relations  in  which  the  objects  were  presented  at  first. 
The  objects  themselves  can  not  only  be  recalled  as  objects,  but  they  can 
be  recalled  as  related,  or  as  totals  made  up  of  the  objects  as  connected  by 
the  several  relations  under  which  they  were  origindly  known.  Whether 
these  are  relations  of  space  or  time,  of  self  or  not-self ;  whether  necessary 
and  permanent,  or  casual  and  changing ;  whether  intellectual  or  emotional — 
whether  objective  or  subjective; — whatever  we  apprehend  in  presenta- 
tion, can  be  recalled  in  representation. 

But  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  this  general  function  is  not 
ftfttoo  a  creative    jj^jj^g^  ^^  ^^^    power  of  representing   objects    previously 

present.  It  has  another  power  over  the  objects  of  past 
experience.  It  can  so  far  modify  them  as  to  transform  them  into  new 
creations.  It  becomes  in  this  way,  in  an  eminent  sense,  a  creative  power. 
It  can  combine  together  pictures  of  sense  and  consciousness  of  which  the 
parts  have  been  given  before,  and  on  occasion  of  such  materials  it  can 
evolve  what  are  worthy  to  be  called  new  creations.  That  the  mind  pos- 
sesses this  twofold  power,  all  are  conscious  by  the  fact  of  exercising  it. 
The  mind  not  only  can  depict  a  roan,  a  tree,  or  a  mountain  as  actually 
witnessed,  but  itVan  alter  the  form,  the  dimensions,  and  the  appendages 
or  accidents  of  each,  taking  parts  from  the  one  and  attaching  them  to 
parts  belonging  to  the  other.  So,  also,  it  can  create  or  imagine  a  Lilli- 
putian, a  Centaur,  a  Parnassus,  an  Abdiel.  The  representative  power  in 
this  higher  form  is  called,  as  we  shall  see,  the  fancy  or  the  imagination. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  of  which  these  acts  are  examples,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  mind  is  to  be  viewed  subjectively  and  objectively.  Sub- 
jectively viewed,  it  performs  acts ;  objectively,  it  furnishes  objects  for  its 
own  subjective  apprehension.  These  objects  are  furnished  from  its  own 
previous  acts,  or  the  several  objects  appropriate  to  those  acts ;  but  when 
presented  for  the  mind's  inspection,  they  are  objects  to  its  apprehension. 
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Thus,  if  I  recall  a  paintiDg  previously  seen,  my  act  in  seeing  it,  my  feel- 
ings or  choices  with  respect  to  it — ^the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  complex 
activity,  becomes  an  object  to  my  present  act. 

§  218.  The  power  thus  to  act  is  called  the  representative,  in 
th?S>w«!?"  ^  distinction  from,  and  in  contrast  with  the  presentative  power. 
In  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  the  mind  presents  to 
itself  for  the  first  time  the  objects  of  its  direct  and  original  knowledge. 
In  representation,  it  presents  these  objects  a  second  time,  or  r^resents 
them. 

It  is  also  called  reproduction,  or  the  reproductive  power,  because  the 
mind,  by  its  own  energy,  under  appropriate  circumstances  and  in  obe- 
dience to  certain*  laws,  reproduces  objects  previously  known. 

It  also  involves  the  power  to  retain  and  conserve,  in  a  certain  sense, 
that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  mind.  To  this  capacity  fhe  name 
of  retention  has  been  given,  or  the  retentive  power.  To  these  three  dis- 
tinguishable relations  of  the  power,  Hamilton  has  not  only  assigned 
sepai*ate  appellations,  but  has  treated  them  as  separate  faculties,  viz., 
the  conservative,  reproductive,  and  representative  faculties  {Met.  Lee, 
XX.).  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  retention  and  reproduction  is  so  entirely 
out  of  consciousness,  and  so  little  can  in  any  way  be  traced  or  conjectured 
in  respect  to  it,  that  it  seems  more  philosophical  to  consider  and  treat 
retention  and  reproduction  as  the  conditions  of  representation,  rather  than 
as  distinct  faculties.  It  is  implied  in  the  power  to  represent,  that  there  is 
a  power  to  reproduce  ;  and  in  the  power  to  reproduce,  that  the  mind  can 
retain  or  conserve. 

We  have  already  (§  47)  distinguished  between  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  provide  and 
present,  so  to  speak,  objects  for  the  soul  to  inspect  or  know,  and  the  power  and  act  of  the 
Boul  to  know  or  apprehend  them  when  presented.  This  capacity  is  observable  in  all  the  soul's 
knowing  faculties,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  its  knowledge.  But  it  is  especially  conspicuous  and 
interesting  in  the  representative  faculty.  The  process  of  furnishing  the  objects  for  the  souFs 
cognition  is  purely  psychical.  The  material  conditions  are  scarcely  worthy  to  be  considered. 
The  laws  under  which  the  objects  are  retained  and  given  up  are  spiritual  They  are  also  very 
numerous,  complicated,  and  interesting.  It  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  these  processes 
are  so  peculiar  and  so  necessary,  that,  by  some  writers — as  Hamilton — a  special  faculty  has 
been  provided  of  retaining,  and  another  of  reproducing,  and  another  of  representing  the 
objects  of  the  mind*s  cognition  and  recognition. 

It  is  also  called  the  creative  power,  the  constructive  or  productive 
imagination,  when  it  evolves  new  products.  This  exercise  of  the  repre- 
sentative power  has  rarely  received  a  technical  appellation. 

The  terms  of  common  life  and  literature  which  are  applied  to  the  various 
Appellationa  in  forms  of  employing  and  applying  representation  are  concepliotiy  memory^  reed- 
oomraon  u£e.  lection^  reminiscence^  f<incy-i  and  ifnagination.    But  none  of  them  are  used 

in  a  precise  signification,  so  far  even  as  the  common  needs  of  men  require. 
Much  less  will  any  admit  of  a  technical  or  philosophical  application.  Thus  conception,  which 
is  taken  by  Dugald  Stewart  to  signify  the  representation — ^as  act  and  object— of  seuse-per- 
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cepts,  is,  both  in  common  life  and  in  philosophy,  used  to  dehote  objectively  the  concept,  no- 
tion, or  general  conception,  and  subjectively  the  power  to  form  the  concept,  etc.  Again,  it 
seems,  like  Locke's  ideoy  to  be  the  common  appellation  for  any  and  every  object  of  the  mind's 
cognition.  Fancy  and  Imagination  are  used  now  in  a  narrow  sense  for  special  acts  of  the 
represeutative  power,  and  again  in  the  very  widest  applications  of  this  term.  No  one  of 
these  terms  is  either  popularly  or  technically  used  to  designate  the  one  power  which,  as  concep- 
tion, memory,  fancy,  and  imagination,  is  exercised  under  conmiion  conditions  and  in  conformity 
with  common  laws.  Some  technical  term  must  be  selected  and  employed,  and  none  is  more 
appropriate  than  representation,  or  the  representative  faculty. 

This  appellation,  like  many  of  those  used  in  common  life,  gives  prominence  to  the  object 
with  which  the  mind  is  occupied  in  knowing,  rather  than  to  the  act  of  the  mind  in  knowing 
it  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  better  known  and  distin- 
guished by  the  objects  which  they  produce,  than  by  the  acts  through  which  they  produce 
them.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  name  and  define  the  powers  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  mind 
£y  or  afler  the  objects  through  which  they  aro  most  distinctly  manifested. 

.  ,^     8  219.  The  objects  of  the  representative  power  are,  as  has 

Objects    of   the     *',         _      ,  .        ,.    -,  .    ,       .  .  n^ 

repicsentativo  already  been  implied,  mental  objects.  They  are  not  real 
things  or  real  percepts,  but  the  mind's  creations  after  real 
things.  They  are  spiritual  or  psychical,  not  material  entities,  but  in  many 
cases  they  concern  material  beings,  being  psychical  transcripts  of  them 
believed  as  real  or  conceived  as  possible.  When  they  concern  the  souJ. 
only,  they  are  not  the  real  soul,  or  its  present  acts,  but  psychical  tran- 
scripts of  the  real  soul  in  a  past  or  possible  condition  of  action.  Thej* 
are  in  no  sense  object-objects^  but  are  preeminently  auljectrobjecta.  Aa 
objects^  they  are  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  which  apprehends 
them :  as  M*5/ec^objects,  they  are  created  by  that  very  mind,  and  exist 
only  for  that  mind.  As  represented  subject-objects,  they  always  indicate 
another  reality,  whether  spiritual  or  mental.  The  starry  heavens  which  I 
see  with  the  bodily  eye,  exist  as  a  permanent  occasion  or  object  of  vision, 
whether  the  eye  is  open  or  shut,  whether  it  is  attent  or  roving.  But  the 
starry  heavens  which  I  see  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  exist  no  longer 
than  the  beholding  mind  creates  and  upholds  it  in  being.  The  mental 
experience  which  I  recall  is  a  real  object  while  it  is  passing ;  the  same 
state  as  recalled,  is  an  object  while  it  is  recalled  and  confronted  as  having 
been  a  fact.  But  while  this  representative  object  is  preeminently  depend- 
ent on  the  mind  for  its  being,  it  is  yet  clearly  distinguished  from  the  mind 
which  regards  it,  and  from  the  feelings  with  which  it  is  known. 

But  though  the  object  of  the  representative  power  is  a 
^no?gme^  mental  object,  it  is  an  individual  object.  By  this  character- 
istic it  is  distinguished  from  a  thought-object^  or  an  object 
of  the  intelligence.  Thought-objects  are  both  mental  objects  and  subject- 
objects,  and,  in  an  important  sense,  representative-objects ;  but  they  are 
generalized  objects — they  are  universals.  Objects  of  representation  are 
like  them  in  that  they  are  purely  mental  objects,  yet  are  unlike  them  in 
being  individual.     Whether  we  recall  these  objects,  or  create  them — 
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whether  we  copy,  as  exactly  as  we  can,  from  an  original  in  nature,  or 
create  constructions  the  most  fantastic,  grotesque,  or  unnatural,  they  are 
all  individual.  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  Ivanhoe,  Jeannie  Deans,  Don  Quixote, 
Tam  O'Shanter,  the  Eden  of  Milton,  the  Faery  Land  of  Spenser,  are  all 
individual  beings  in  the  imagination  that  originated,  and  the  imagination 
that  i*econstruct8  them  after  their  first  originator. 

When  we  speak  of  the  same  object  as  recaUed  or  recreated — when  we  assert 
th«i7oSLjSaie  *^*'  *^®  •'"^®  individual  object  comes  and  goes,  it  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
the  tame.  stood  that  the  same  individual  object  exists  only  so  long  as  the  mind  keeps  it 

alive.  When,  then,  the  same  object  is  said  to  be  recalled  a  second  time,  it 
is  not  literally  the  same  individual,  but  it  is  copied  after  the  same  original, — the  same  as  revived 
or  recreated,  and  capable,  in  this  sense,  of  being  recalled  again  and  again,  though  perhaps  in 
each  case  with  individual  deviations.  For  example,  I  look  at  a  tree,  and  then  close  my  eyes 
and  picture  it  to  my  fancy.  I  do  it  again  and  again,  reproducing  what  we  call  the  same 
mental  picture  of  the  same  tree.  The  picture  is  the  same,  so  far  as  it  is  a  true  mental  copy 
of  the  same  original.  But  each  picture  is  itself  a  fresh  and  new  individual  product,  and 
therefore  a  separate  individual  object.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mental  pictures  of  what  we 
caU  original  creationi  of  the  fancy. 

§  220.  The  presented  object  was  known  by  the  mind  not 
TOive  wS«^?"    ^"^7  *s  *  being,  but  in  its  relations,  as  of  diversity,  space, 

time,  etc. ;  so  the  object  as  represented,  must  or  may  be 
known  again  in  all  these  relations,  with  all  those  in  addition  which  are 
implied  in  its  being  represented.  It  has  been  abundantly  established, 
that  an  object  cannot  be  known  unless  the  relations  appropriate  to  its 
kind  of  knowledge  are  known  also :  so  in  represented  knowledge  we 
must  be  capable  of  recreating  the  objects  in  their  original  relations,  as 
well  as  of  recalling  the  so-called  objects  as  such.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  a  relation  as  such — i,  6.,  a  relation  as  separate  from  an  object — 
as  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense-perception  or  consciousness,  so  it  can- 
not be  recalled  by  representation.  A  relation,  as  such,  cannot  become  an 
image  or  picture  to  the  representative  power  (cf.  §  424). 

The  representative  power,  not  only  by  the  representative  act 
liar  to  represen-    recalls  the  obJcct  in  the  relations  in  which  it  was  orig^inally 

tation  itself.  ,  ,,.  ,  ./»,.  ., 

known,  but  the  existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  mvolves 
relations  that  are  peculiar  to  itself  Thus,  in  recalling  a  tree  or  a  horse 
previously  perceived,  or  a  mental  act  of  knowledge  or  state  of  feeling,  I 
not  only  bring  back  the  tree  or  horse  as  extended  and  external,  and  the 
psychical  state  as  subjective  and  in  time,  but,  in  recalling  it,  I  must  know^ 
it  as  a  subject'objecty  and  as  having  been  previoudy  perceived  or  exj^erienced 
by  myself.  These  relations  are  both  necessary  and  peculiar  to  the  repre- 
sentative power.  The  notice  of  them  here  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  in  knowledge  of  every  kind  the  apprehension  of  some  rela- 
tions is  essential,  and  that  every  mode  of  knowledge  has  its  special 
relations. 
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For  the  objects  of  this  power  we  have  no  appropriate  technical  name.    The 
No        technical         ,         .        «  i-*.    j         ^  .  i.      x  j  .1.       .        ^.    . 

name  for  the  ob-    exigenciee  of  common  life  do  not  require  such  a  term,  and  the  mcer  distmc- 

i»wer.  ^^    ^^^    *^^^  '^^  *^®  special  applications  of  philosophy  have  not  been  establislied 

long  and  precisely  enough  to  lead  to  the  formation  or  the  appropriation  of 

any  term  with  a  precise  and  technical  significance.    The  words  imoffe  and  picture  might  be 

properly  applied  to  the  represented  percepts  of  vision ;  but  to  speak  of  the  image  of  a  sound, 

smell,  or  touch,  would  be  incongruous,  if  not  offensive.    Still  less  tolerable  would  it  be  to 

ppeak  of  the  image~-«.  e.,  the  revived  impress  of  an  act  of  knowledge  or  feeling.     ConeepHon 

cannot  be  accepted,  as  was  proposed  by  Stewart,  for  it  is  too  frequently  applied  to  other  and 

very  different  objects.    Idea  would'  be  more  significant,  if  it  could  be  forced  back  to  its 

original  and  etymological  import ;  but  idea  has,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  been  compelled  to  do 

all  manner  of  service,  and  been  literally  compelled  to  signify  "  whatever  the  mind  can  be 

occupied  about  in  thinking^' — thinking  being  held  equivalent  to  every  species  of  mental 

activity  (cf.  Locke,  Esaay^  B.  ii.  c.  viii.  §  8).    In  the  earlier  days  of  the  English  language  the 

representative  power  was  called  imagination,  or  phantasy,  and  then  images  and  pfiantaams 

were  appropriately  and  literally  applied  to  its  objecta    But  if  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  find 

a  term  like  image  to  which  we  can  attach  a  precise  and  literal  signification,  it  should  ever  be 

remembered  that  the  objects  of  this  power  are  individual  objects,  as  distinguished  from  the 

concepts,  or  notions,  of  thought.    But,  though  individual,  they  are  purely  mental  entities  -,  yet 

while  they  are  beings  of  the  mind,  they  are,  as  objects,  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from 

the  mind  that  creates  and  beholds  them. 

ConditioDfl  and  §  221.  The  Conditions  and  laws  of  the  representing  power 
taSn  "wSS-  should  next  be  considered.  The  mind,  in  representation,  as 
*"**'  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers,  acts  under  limitations  and 

according  to  laws.  That  it  can  perform  certain  operations  and  evolve 
certain  products,  is  to  be  explained  only  by  asserting  that  it  is  endowed 
with,  or  finds  itself  possessed  of  a  capacity  to  act  in  this  or  that  manner, 
and  to  originate  the  appropriate  products  or  results.  Thus  the  mind  finds 
itself,  so  to  speak,  actually  perceiving,  remembering,  imagining,  and 
reasoning. 

From  the  fact  that  it  possesses  and  exercises  a  power,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  it  is  exempt  from  the  limiting  constraint  of  conditions, 
and  the  regulating  force  of  laws. 

In  representation,  man  does  not,  like  the  great  Originator,  create  by 
his  fiat  or  from  nothing,  his  world  of  mental  objects.  It  is  only  from  the 
elements  or  the  suggestions  of  past  presentations  that  he  can  construct  any 
representations  at  all.  What  he  reproduces  or  constructs  anew,  is  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  what  he  has  previously  experienced.  But  more  than 
this  is  true.  Not  only  must  every  thing  which  is  represented  be  repro- 
duced fi-om  or  by  means  of  some  past  experience,  but  what  is  represented 
at  any  moment  depends  upon  what  was  present  the  instant  before. 

Thus :  I  see  a  person  whom  I  have  previously  seen,  at  a  place  well  remembered,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  The  sight  of  this  person  brings  back,  as  we  say,  the  image 
of  each  of  the  persons  present,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  words  spoken,  of  the  events  which 
occurr^,  etc.,  etc.,  till  the  mind  has  wandered  through  a  series. of  pictures,  drawn  from  the 
acquisitions  of  the  past.  Each  new  scene  opens  new  objects,  from  one  to  another  of  which  the 
mind  is  carried  forward  by  a  force  and  tendency  of  which  it  is  not  aware,  till  on  a  sudden  it 
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awakes,  comes  to  itself,  and  is  suiprised  that  it  has  wandered  so  far  from  its  starting-pla 
wonders  how  it  came  to  its  present  position,  from  which  it  vainly  strives  to  thread  its  waj 
backward. 

In  such  a  succession  of  connected  and  dependent  representations,  we  observe  not  only 
that  one  act  is  dependent  upon  another,  but  that  they  are  connected  by  definite  and  distin- 
guishable relations.  In  one  case  the  present  object  that  suggests  the  object  represented,  is  a 
material  thing ;  at  another  it  is  a  mental  affection ;  at  another  it  is  an  object  represented  only, 
which  brings  up  another  representation, — image  suggesting  image,  one  after  another. 

These  objects  are  connected,  now  by  having  been  perceived  or  expe- 
rienced together  in  making  parts  of  a  contiguous  scene,  now  by  having 
followed  one  other  in  the  original  presentation;  now,  one  presentation 
or  image  is  like  another ;  or  a  presentation  resembles  an  image  and  the 
converse ;  or  perhaps  one  was  the  cause,  or  the  effect,  or  the  reason,  or 
the  inference  of  the  other.  The  fact  that  one  object  or  image  brings  up 
another  to  the  mind,  is  called  the  association  of  ideas.  The  conditions  or 
laws  under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by  means  of  another,  are 
usually  called  the  laws  of  association.  The  term  is  open  to  exception, 
because  both  percepts  and  experiences  are  connected  with  images,  as  truly 
as  images  [or  ideas]  with  images.  The  phrase  is,  however,  too  firmly 
established  in  general  acceptance  and  use  to  be  set  aside. 

The  conditions  or  laws  under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by 
means  of  another,  are  called  the  laws  of  association.  The  consideration 
of  these  laws  is  a  prominent  and  interesting  topic  in  the  discussion  of  the 
representative  faculty. 

Bepresenta-  §  222.  The  representative  power,  though  marked  by  com- 
into  alverll  ^^^  characteristics  and  obeying  common  laws,  is  divided 
varietieB.  ^^^  several  varieties  or  species.    These  are  separated  from 

one  another  by  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  pictures  which 
they  make  of  the  obje*cts  once  presented ;  by  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
adhere  to,  or  the  liberty  with  which  they  deviate  from  their  originals ;  by 
the  laws  of  association  which  predominate  in  each  variety,  and  by  the  ends 
for  which  the  power  is  exercised,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  exercise  of  the  repre- 
Perfect  memory,  scutative  powcr  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.  In  order  to 
know  what  an  act  of  perfect  memory  is,  we  need  only  reflect 
upon  the  essential  constituents  of  a  presentative  act,  as  already  explained. 
Such  an  act  is  always  complex,  involving  the  object,  the  action,  and  the 
agent,  united  by  their  mutual  relations  into  one  indivisible  state.  If  the 
object  is  material,  it  involves  certain  relations  of  space ;  the  action,  being 
one  of  a  continuous  series,  involves  relations  of  time ;  the  agent,  being 
of  body  and  soul  united,  must  exist  in  every  act  under  relations  of  both 
space  and  time.  When  a  single  act  of  presentative  knowledge  is  recalled 
in  all  these  elements  of  object  and  relation,  the  representation  is  complete, 
and  the  act  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.    For  example,  yesterday  I  took 
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a  walk  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  eminence.  To-day  I  recall  distinctly 
the  landscape  which  I  saw,  in  its  minutest  features — re-creating,  as  I  do,  a 
distinct  and  vivid  picture  of  the  scene ;  and  not  only  of  the  scene,  but  of 
myself  as  beholding  it,  with  the  actions  before  and  after,  with  ray  feelings 
also  in  viewing  it,  and  the  very  accidents  of  place  where  I  sat  or  stood 
during  the  view.  This  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory.  It  is  perfect  or 
complete,  because  it  includes  every  element  of  the  original. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  these 
^perfect  mem-    elements  should  be  recalled  far  less  distinctly,  or  should  be 

omitted  altogether.  It  is  possible  that  I  should  be  able  to 
bring  back  the  landscape  only  as  an  object,  and  be  certain,  as  I  see  or 
think  of  it,  only  that  I  once  saw  it  before ;  but  how  or  when,  or  with 
what  feelings  or  from  whit  point,  I  do  not  recall.  Or  possibly  the  object 
may  be  lost,  and  the  subjective  feelings  may  alone  be  revived  and  recog- 
nized as  having  been  before  experienced.  Relations  of  time  and  acces- 
sories of  place  may  both  be  lost.  Thus,  when  I  see  the  face  of  a  person 
in  a  crowd,  I  know  that  I  have  seen  it  before ;  but  when,  or  where,  or 
with  what  feelings,  I  cannot  recall.  I  remember  a  femiliar  passage  of 
prose  or  poetry ;  I  know  that  I  have  read  or  heard  it ;  but  when,  or  with 
what  feelings  or  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell.  All  these  are 
acts  of  what  may  be  called  imperfect  memory.  The  representation  is 
incomplete  in  some  of  its  elements.  Much  of  our  acquired  knowledge 
is  retained  and  recalled  by  such  acts  of  memory. 

Memory  is  not  only  distinguished  into  varieties  by  the  greater  or  less 
completeness  with  which  it  recalls  the  past,  but  also  by  the  class  of  asso- 
ciations under  which  these  objects  are  represented.  According  to  this 
»3riterion,  we  have  the  memory  of  space  and  the  memory  of  time,  the 
^spontaneous  and  the  philosophical,  the  ready  and  the  retentive,  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  memory.  , 

But  memory,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  clearly  distin. 
Phantasy.  guishable  from  phantasy^  or  the  imaging  power.      This  is 

representation  without  the  recognition  that  the  objects 
recalled  have  ever  been  perceived  or  experienced  before.  Examples  of 
this  are  such  as  the  following :  I  look  distinctly  at  the  front  of  a  dwelling, 
the  form  of  a  horse,  or  the  outline  of  a  tree,  each  of  which  I  wish  to 
retain  and  make  wholly  my  own.  I  close  my  eyes  and  picture  each  dis- 
tinctly to  my  mind.  The  undivided  force  of  my  attention  is  expended 
upon  the  object,  and  so  successfully,  that  it  becomes  a  permanent  posses- 
sion as  an  object,  without  any  accessories  of  either  place  or  time.  I  may 
have  travelled,  and  furnished  myself  with  abundant  pictures  of  beautiful 
objects  in  nature  or  art — of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  or  wide  expanses 
seen  from  lofty  heights ;  or  I  may  be  absent  from  home,  and  the  home- 
stead, the  accustomed  apartments,  the  grounds,  the  garden,  the  beloved 
faces,  haunt  me  with  their  presence.    In  all  cases  of  disturbed  fancy, 
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often  called  phantasy^  yisions  of  objects  seen  before,  but  not  remem- 
bered or  recognized,  throng  in  upon  the  souL  Especially  if  rapturous 
joy,  poignant  sorrow  or  harrowing  remorse,  have  left  ineffaceable  impres- 
sions of  scenes  and  persons  beloved,  hated,  or  feared,  will  these  images 
re-present  themselves  without  bidding.  There  may  be  no  secognition,  no 
knowledge  that  the  object  is  familiar  or  has  been  seen  or  felt  before. 
These  acts  are  acts  of  imaging,  called  by  Dugald  Stewart,  acts  of  simple 
conception.  They  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  those  conditions  of  the  soul 
in  which  the  action  of  the  reason  is  nearly  suspended,  or  permanently 
set  aside,  as  in  reverie,  dreaming,  monomania,  and  partial  or  complete 
insanity. 

But  the  mind  can  do  more  than  simply  represent  the  past 
bu8hmtion;its    ^j^j^  greater  or  less  perfection,  with  or  without  the  act  of 

recognition.  It  can  recombine  or  construct  anew  the  mate- 
rials which  the  past  furnishes  for  it  to  work  with  or  upon.  In  such  acts 
it  becomes  imagination.  Of  imagination,  as  thus  defined,  there  are  several 
forms  or  varieties. 

1.  The  mind  may  neglect  or  leave  out  of  view  all  things 

The  mathe-  ...  -i     ii  ...  ° 

maticai  im-  existing  m  spacc,  and  all  events  occumng  m  tune,  and  form 
to  itself  pictures  of  void  space,  and  of  time  more  or  less  ex- 
tended or  limited.  Within  these  voids  it  can  make,  by  its  own  construc- 
tive energy,  geometrical  figures,  and  arrange  series  of  numbered  objects, 
and  thus  provide  for  itself  the  materials  of  mathematical  science.  This 
is  the  mathematical  imagination. 

2.  It  can  separate  and  unite  the  parts  and  attributes  of 
Phantaay  prop-    Q]^jects  and  existences,  both  spiritual  and  material,  in  divis- 
ions and  combinations  which  never  actually  occur.    These 

separations  and  unions  may  be  efiected  for  no  high  end  either  of  reason 
or  improvement,  ia  obedience  only  to  the  more  obvious  and  the  lower  laws 
of  association.  Thus,  the  chimney  of  a  house  can  be  set  upon  the  hump 
of  a  camel,  and  the  ears  or  head  of  a  donkey  upon  the  body  of  a  man.  Or 
horses  may  be  colored  red  or  yellow.  This  is  phantasy  proper^  whose 
eflTects  or  products  are  simply  grotesque^  or,  as  we  say,  fantastic, 

3.  Objects  may  be  recalled  in  wholes  or  in  parts,  and  recom- 
Poetic  ftincy.        bined  and  reconstructed  under  the  obvious  and  more  natural 

laws  of  association,  in  forms  attractive  to  the  feelbgs  and 
approved  by  taste,  for  the  ends  of  wit,  humor,  or  amusement.  This  is 
fancy  proper^  which,  as  exemplified  in  literature  and  some  of  the  fine  arts, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  higher  imagination. 

.     .        4.  When  the  higher  objects  of  nature  and  spirit  are  recalled, 
tion,  in  the    recombiued,  and  created,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobler  laws  of 

association,  for  the  higher  ends  of  ideal  elevation  and  im- 
provement— when,  in  addition,  the  better  feelings  are  addressed  and 
excited,  and  the  higher  capacities  of  man  are  called  into  action,  then  the 
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power  becomes  poetic  imaginatioiL  The  sphere  of  this  power  is  not 
poetry  alone,  bat  eloquence,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
landscape  gardening ;  inasmuch  as  all  afford  opportunities  for  the  expres- 
sion and  excitement  of  the  sentiments  and  suggestions  which  dignify  this 
noble  form  of  the  representative  power.  This  is  imagincUion  as  con- 
trasted with  fancy. 

5.  When  the  combmations  and  creations  are  effected  for  the 
^ffan^Snrttoi."   piirposes  of  research,  invention,  and  instruction,  and  under 

laws  of  association  which  are  grounded  on  scientific  or 
thought-relations,  we  have  the  special  application  of  the  representative 
power  which  is  called  the  philosophic  imagination. 

The  philosophic  and  the  poetic  imagination  may  be  limited  to  special 
services  of  ethical  improvement  and  religious  incitement,  and  constitute 
an  important  element  in  ethical  ideality  and  religious  faith. 

§  223.  The  interest  and   the  importanee  of   the  representative  power  is 
portonoo  of  the    enforced  by  the  following  considerations : 
tiTOpoVer^**"  ^'  ^"'  ^^  *^^»  *^®  exercise  of  this  power  ministers  pleasure  of  a  high 

order  and  in  great  variety,  which  is  independent  of  the  accidents  of  fortune 
and  circumstances.  The  soul,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  delights  in  the  pictures  of  its  own 
creating,  whether  these  are  copied  with  simple  fidelity  from  the  beings  and  events  of  actual 
experience,  or  are  painted  for  mere  delight  In  the  wantonness  of  fancy.  Besides  the  interest 
derired  from  the  objects  created,  it  finds  a  satisfaction  of  the  highest  order  in  the  very  act  of 
creating.  Whether  these  acts  are  exercised  by  the  infant  in  its  endless  combinations  of  play 
and  sport,  or  the  siraple  story  which  it  rudely  and  painfully  groups  together  of  two  or  three 
incidents,  or  whether  it  is  employed  by  the  novelist  or  poet  who  constructs  the  liighly-wrought 
fiction  on  which  he  lavishes  all  the  resources  of  His  knowledge  and  his  skill,  the  pleasure  of 
creating  is  the  same. 

2.  Man  often  flees  to  the  unreal  world  of  the  fancy,  to  find  rest  and  relief  from  the  highly- 
wrought  excitement  of  the  too  earnest  and  engrossing  real  world.  Hence,  in  day-dreaming 
or  reverie,  he  enjoys  simple  relaxation  and  not  wholly  inactiye  repose.  Often  the  fancy  gives 
more  than  relief  and  rest — ^it  ministers  positive  solace  and  comfort  Ideal  objects  furnish 
associations  more  pleasing  and  emotions  more  satisfying  than  any  wliich  the  experience  of 
reality  can  awaken.  The  mck  man  forgets  for  a  brief  moment  his  actual  weariness  and  pain, 
in  the  scenes  of  health  and  action  which  he  imagines.  The  prisoner  is  enlaiged  from  his  cell. 
The  oppressed  forgets  his  wrong.  The  homeless  dwells  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof  which  is 
his  own.  The  hunted  exile,  or  the  disgraced  outlaw,  returns  to  his  country,  loved  and  longed 
for. 

3.  This  power  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the  higher  functions  of  the  intellect,  and, 
in  fact,  of  every  description  of  intellectual  achievement,  development,  and  progress.  The 
thought  is  almost  too  obvious  to  express,  that  memory  is  the  servant  of  thought  and  the 
conservator  of  our  acquisitions ;  that,  without  the  rboord  of  iiujts,  principlea  could  neither  be 
formed  nor  used.  It  was  not  by  an  idle  fimcy  that  Mnemosyne  was  said  by  the  ancients  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Muses.  Were  the  mind  lioiited  to  the  objects  and  the  activities  of  the 
present,  it  could  make  little  progress  of  any  kind.  Thought  would  be  almost  impossible. 
Generalization,  by  which  many  objects  are  viewed  as  one,  would  be  restricted  to  the  few 
present  objects  that  could  be  brought  within  the  range  of  a  single  act  of  comparison.  When 
the  act  was  finished,  it  would  be  lost  forever.  It  could  never  be  reapplied  to  a  new  object, 
or  be  enlarged  in  its  sphere.    The  new  individual  objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness  would 

17 
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also  be  isolated.  Thej  could  not  even  be  named,  for  each  would  stand  apart  in  the  loneliness 
of  its  own  individuality.    Language  would  be  imposmble. 

The  induction  of  principles  and  of  laws  would  be  excluded,  for,  however  nearly  the 
mind  might  infer  that  a  common  law  controlled  the  objects  perceived  at  a  single  gaze,  neither 
the  objects  nor  the  principles  learned  through  them,  could  present  themselves  a  second  time, 
the  one  to  be  exemplified  or  the  other  to  be  explained.  There  could  be  neither  invention  nor 
discovery.  Even  in  mathematical  science  both  would  be  impossible ;  for  it  is  only  as  the 
mind  imagines  new  constructions  in  space  and  new  combinations  in  number,  or  their  symbols, 
that  it  can  develop  new  theorems  or  solve  new  problems.  Creations  of  art  would  be  excluded  ; 
for  the  constructive  brain  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  must  go  before  or  with  the  hand  that 
guides  the  pencil  and  directs  the  chisel.  The  inventor  in  mechanics,  the  composer  in  poetry 
or  music,  the  thinker  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  letters,  the  deviser  of  beneficent  schemes  for 
human  well-being,  are  each  and  all  dependent  on  the  resources  of  the  imagination  for  every 
possible  coi^junction  of  cause  and  effect^  of  tendency  and  result,  out  of  which  to  find  what  it 
seeks  or  to  effect  what  it  desires. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  representative  power  in  the  double  activity  of  the  memory 
and  imagination  are  as  indispensable  to  the  higher  intellect,  as  are  the  senses  and  the  con- 
sciousness which  furnish  the  material  for  it  to  work  upon.  The  one  gives  this  in  the  original 
form;  the  other  revives  it  with  new  freshness  and  in  a  more  plastic  condition.  No  more 
manifest  or  more  serious  error  can  be  committed,  than  for  the  philosopher  to  decry  the  im- 
agination as  injurious  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  eminent  scientific  activity  and  achievement. 
Without  the  ministry  and  service  of  this  subtle  and  ready  agent,  the  thinking  power  can  have 
only  the  scantiest  material  to  work  upon.  According  to  its  activity  and  its  wealtli  are  the 
reach  and  opportunity  of  the  higher  intellect 

The  practical  uses  of  the  imagination  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  creates  ideals  of  what 
we  might  be  and  do,  which  are  far  higher  and  nobler  than  any  thing  which  we  are  or  which 
we  perform.  It  liils  us  above  ourselves  and  the  examples  we  observe  in  real  life,  furnishing 
nobler  standards  to  which  we  may  aspire.  It  constructs  images  of  a  better  existence  and  of 
a  better  society  than  our  residence  on  earth  can  fhrnish.  It  makes  to  us  attractive  sugges- 
tions of  that  Unseen  Being,  to  whose  goodness  and  greatness  the  highest  and  brightest  of  our 
imaginings  can  give  us  only  feeble  and  faint  approximations.  A  pure  and  elevated  imagination 
is  in  many  ways  allied  to  a  noble  ethical  nature,  and  fiivors  an  ardent  and  a  sustained  religious 
faith.  If  the  representative  power  is  so  varied  in  its  functions,  and  so  important  in  its  influ- 
ence  and  uses,  it  may  reasonably  attract  our  attention  if  we  would  truly  know  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  EEPBESKNTATIVE  OBJECT — TIS  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

Our  general  view  of  the  representative  power  has  furnished  us  with  three  leading  topics : 

The  objects  or  products  of  representation,  the  conditions  or  laws  of  its  activity,  and  the 

varieties  of  representation  as  determined  jointly  by  these  different  objects  and  laws.    We 

begin  with  a  particular  consideration   of  the  first  of  these— 77^  object  in  rtpraen- 

tation. 

Why  the  okf«t   §  *'^^^'   "^^^  product  of  the  representative   power,  or  the 

tian  ^SSTiJSl    object  which  the  mind  creates  and  apprehends  in  memory 

daidifldusion.      ^j^^  imagination,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  confusion  of 
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thought,  and  not  a  little  controversy.  Scarcely  any  smgle  topic  has  been 
more  vexed  in  ancient  or  medisBval  philosophy,  than  the  nature  of  ideas 
or  representative  images.  As  the  term  idea  in  the  English  language 
is  applied  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  objects,  so  these  controversies 
either  include  or  trench  upon  almost  every  possible  question  in  meta- 
physical philosophy,  beginning  with  the  images  or  species,  material  or 
quasi-material,  that  were  supposed  to  be  given  off  from  eveiy  object 
perceived ;  and  ending  with  those  eternal  ideas  which  Plato  and  his  fol- 
lowers held  to  be  the  archetypes  of  all  created  beings,  and  which  they 
even  hypostatized  into  actual  and  almost  divine  agents.  These  contro- 
versies and  questions  respect  ideas  of  perception,  of  memory,  of  imagi- 
nation, and  of  thought — ideas  a  posteriori^  or  ideas  of  experience,  and 
ideas  ct  priori^  or  ideas  that  are  original  and  necessary.  But  to  all  these 
the  ideas  of  the  memory  and  imagination  have  a  veiy  close  relation,  and 
hence  a  just  determination  of  their  real  nature  will  go  very  far  toward  an 
accurate  understanding  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions  and 
controversies  which  concern  the  remainder.  In  respect  to  this  class  of 
representative  ideas^  three  topics  or  heads  of  inquiry  present  themselves : 
I.  ITie  nature  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  object  which  the  mind  remem- 
bers and  imagines.  U,  Its  relation  to  the  original^  from  which  it  is 
derived  and  to  which  it  is  referred.  HI.  The  special  service  which  it  ren- 
ders in  thought  and  action. 

I.  The  nature  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  representative  object. 

§  225.  These  objects  or  products,  as  has  already  been  stated 
ddSdobjectT^"  (§  221),  are  psychical  existences.  They  exist  in  and  for  the 
soul  only.  Tliey  are  at  once  the  products  of  the  mind  which 
brings  them  into  being,  and  objects  for  that  same  mind  to  cognize  or  con- 
template. Whether  they  are  transcribed  from  real  beings  and  real  acts, 
or  whether  they  are  created  out  of  the  materials  or  upon  the  suggestions 
which  real  objects  furnish,  makes  no  difference  with  the  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves.  These  are  purely  psychical  and  spiritual.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  original  is  material,  or  spiritual;  the  idea  or 
image  of  each  and  of  both  is  simply  a  psychical  object. 

In  any  state  or  energy  of  representation  there  is  distinguishable  the  ad  and  (he  object. 
These  two  can  be  distinguished^  but  not  divided.  When  I  represent  the  sun,  or  the  stars  by 
night,  or  my  own  act  or  feelings  when  I  beheld  them,  the  mental  object  which  I  contemplate 
is  severed  in  thought  from  the  mental  act  by  which  I  think  of  them.  They  cannot  be  severed 
in  time  or  in  fact.  We  cannot  by  one  mental  effort,  create  the  object  and  hold  it  in  waiting 
for  a  second  effort  by  which  the  mind  turns  upon  it  its  apprehensive  gaze.  The  two  concur 
together.  The  one  element  is  given  and  is  present  with  the  other.  The  creation  of  the  ob- 
ject)  and  the  mind's  Inspection  of  it,  are  as  one. 

We  do  not  here  bring  into  view  that  concealed  and  subtle  activity  by  means  of  which  the 
mind  retains  or  is  moved  to  recall  the  object.  This  activity  and  this  influence  is  out  of  con- 
sciousness, and  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  those  elements  which  consciousness  dis- 
criminates and  records.    It  is  with  these  only  that  for  the  present  we  have  to  do. 
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„ ,     , .   .    §  226.    The  mental  object  is  as  transient  and  evanescent  as 

It  JB  a  traxudent  .         •     . 

and  Bbort-Uved  the  act  by  which  it  is  brought  into  being.  In  this  respect 
the  mental  object  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  objects  that 
are  real.  The  acts  by  which  we  know  both  psychical  and  actu^  objects, 
are  for  a  moment.  They  die  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  They  cease  to  be 
at  the  instant  in  which  they  begin.  But  it  is  not  so  with  these  two  con- 
trasted objects.  The  real  object  alone  is  fixed  and  permanent.  To  it  we 
can  come  and  from  it  we  can  go,  and  find  it  still  the  same.  But  the  psy- 
chical transcript  or  creation  is  as  shortlived  and  evanescent  as  the  act  by 
which  we  behold  it. 

They  should  he  §  227.  The  psychlcal  objects  of  the  representative  power  are 
froSi'roSa^aiid  ^^  ^®  carcfully  distmguished  from  those  spectra  or  haUuci- 
haimcmations.  natioTis  which  are  the  result  of  an  abnormal  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  sensorium  or  the  nervous  organism.  The  one  are 
psychical,  the  other  are  psycho-physical.  The  one  are  spiritual  in  their 
nature,  the  other  are  dependent  upon  the  soul  as  connected  with  the 
sensorium. 

HallucinatioDSj  or  spectra,  arc  intimatclj  related  to  those  subjective  sensations  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  caused  hj  any  excitement  of  the  sensorium  by  means  of  subjective  agencies 
as  distinguished  from  material  objects  (cf.  §  842).  In  certain  conditions  of  the  human  system, 
the  sensorium  is  capable  of  being  so  excited — sometimes  by  psychical  and  sometimes  by 
physical  agencies,  and  sometimes  by  both  conjoined — as  to  give  to  the  mind  objects  taken 
to  be  sense-perceptions,  but  which  have  no  actual  existence  (cf.  §  342).  These  ore  not 
properly  representative  images  or  ideas,  which  are  purely  psychical  creations  and  objects, 
being  created  by  a  psychical  power  under  psychical  conditions,  and  having  only  a  psychical 
existence.  This  psychical  activity  and  these  psychical  laws  hold  intimate  relations  to  the 
sensorium  and  the  psycho-physiological  activity ;  but  the  action  and  the  products  of  the  two 
are  clearly  distinguishable,  and  should  not  be  confounded. 

These  representative  objects  are  not  only  psychical,  but  they  are  intellectual 
They  are  intol-  objects.  It  has  been  held  by  some  that  memory  and  imagination  when 
Icctual  objects.       ^j^^y  recall  past  psychical  experiences  of  feeling  and  of  will  recall   the 

experiences  themselves,  and  not  our  ideas  of  them,  (a.)  "  It  is  not  ideas, 
notions,  cognitions  only,  but  feelings  and  conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and  which  can,  there- 
fore, be  again  awakened.^'  "  Memory  does  not  belong  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but 
the  law  extends  in  like  manner  over  all  the  three  primary  classes  of  the  mental  phenomena  " 
(Ham,  Met,  Lee.  xxx.).  This  opinion  of  H.  Schmid  is  apparentiy  sanctioned  by  Hamilton. 
It  is  a  logical  inference  firom  one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  seems  to  advance  concerning 
consciousness.  But  if  consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge,  when  matured, 
gives,  as  its  products,  intellectual  objects  which  we  can  recall;  then,  as  when  we  feel  we 
know  that  we  feel,  so,  when  we  remember  that  we  have  felt,  we  remember  our  past  feeling 
as  an  object  known^.  e.,  we  recall  our  idea  of  it  (§  75).  Whatever  this  image  or  idea  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  feeling  actually  recalled  as  a  real  feeling,  any  more  than  the  mental  picture 
of  the  mountain  which  I  remember,  is  an  actual  mountain.  The  feeling  remembered,  if 
pleasant,  gives  me  pleasure ;  but  it  is  because  I  remember  the  object  which  occauoned  the 
first  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  which  it  occasioned,  that  I  experience  this  new  emotion. 
The  pleasure  which  I  enjoy  is  not  the  original  pleasure  revived,  but  a  fresh  pleasure  from  the 
object  recalled  by  the  intellect,  and  perhaps  a  reflex  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  it  is  revived. 
But  whatever  it  be  which  excites  the  pleasure,  whether  the  exciting  object  or  the  pleasure 
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excited,  it  is  the  object,  or  the  pleasure  ox  remembered — ^that  is,  as  an  intellectual  object-* 
which  is  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  representative  object  is  not  onlj  a  peyehical^  but 
it  is  also  an  irUelledual  object 

II.  The  relation  of  the  representative  idea  to  its  origiyial, 
mv     ,  ..  §  228.   The  represented  object  holds  a  positive  and  close 

Tbe  relation  can     ",  *  ...  11.  ,.,. 

be  compared  relation  to  the  real  or  original  presented  object,  which  is 
8ui  generis^  and  can  neither  be  resolved  into,  nor  explained 
by  any  other.  "We  say  that  the  one  is  taken  from  or  is  suggested  by  the 
other ;  that  the  one  is  true  or  false  to  the  other ;  that  the  one  is  known  ol 
recalled  by  the  other ;  that  the  one  is  like  or  unlike  the  other.  What  pre- 
cisely the  relation  is  which  these  phrases  describe,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
termine. It  is  important  at  least  to  distinguish  it  from  those  relations 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  and  thus  to  clear  away  the  many  errors 
into  which  philosophy  has  often  been  betrayed. 

For  convenience,  we  distinguish  the  objects  of  representation  into  two  classes. 

Two  classes  of    The  first  includes  those  which  are  copied  or  transcribed  from  originals  in 
representa-  ....  ...  ..„ 

tive  objects.  nature — ^the   objects  that  appear  m  recognition  or  memory.     The  second 

includes  all  those  which  imagination,  in  anj  of  its  forms,  modifies  or  con. 

structs  from  the  materials  or  suggestions  which  nature  furnishes. 

We  begin  with  the  first — with  representations  transcribed  from  nature ;  t.  «.,  with  the 

mental  objects  that  are    acquired  by  perception  and  consciousness — which  are  employed  in 

recognition  or  are  conserved  in  memory.    In  respect  to  all  of  these,  we  inquire,  What  relation 

do  they  hold  to  their  originals  ? 

Representative  §  229.  In  answcr  to  this  question,  we  observe :  (1.)  That 
scto^Ms  ^d  *^i®  ideas  which  we  acquire  by  consciousness  or  perception 
d?^St1IiS2Jbie  ^o  »^*  properly  resemble  them,  either  as  parts  to  parts  or  as 
their  objects.  wholcs  to  wholes.  Neither  the  single  features  nor  the  com- 
bined wholes  of  any  mental  transcripts  can  by  any  possibility  resemble  or 
belike  the  single  features  or  united  wholes  of  any  material  or  spiritual  being 
or  act.  A  mental  object  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  confronted  or  com- 
pared with  an  existing  reality.  One  material  thing  can  be  like  another 
material  thing  as  a  whole  and  as  a  part.  So  can  one  spiritual  being,  or  a 
single  spiritual  act,  be  like  another  spiritual  being  or  act.  One  tree  can  be 
like  another  tree,  as  a  whole,  or  in  one  or  more  features,  as  in  size,  in 
form,  in  color,  in  fruit,  in  effects.  One  mental  state  can  be  like  another, 
as  one  affection  of  hope  or  fear,  of  joy  or  sorrow.  One  act  of  perception 
can  be  like  another  act,  in  its  occasions  or  attendant  circumstances,  or  in 
its  subjective  quality.  But  the  mental  image  of  a  tree  cannot  be  like  a 
tree,  nor  can  the  mental  remembrance  of  a  mental  experience  vttBemble 
or  be  like  the  original  act  or  state. 

It  is  true,  one  of  these  may  be  loosely  and  vaguely  ssdd  to  resemble  or  be  like  the  other ; 
but  that  this  language  is  only  employed  in  the  way  of  analogy,  is  evident  from  the  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities  into  which  those  philosophers  have  involved  themselves  who  have  under- 
stood it  literally. 
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We  have  seen  (§  201)  to  what  contradictory  and  impofisiMe  conclusions 
Contradiotions  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge,  as  the  discernment  of  a  conformity  or  re- 
in such  a  theoxy.  semblance  of  ideas  with  their  objects,  exposed  himself,  and  actually  con- 
ducted Berkeley  and  Hume.  This  definition,  literally  construed,  would,  on. 
the  one  hand,  make  the  knowledge  of  real  existences  impossible,  by  placing  the  real  object 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mind,  if  the  mind  could  attain  it  only  by  means  of  the  men- 
til  ideas  between  which  and  the  original  it  could  institute  a  comparison  and  discern  a  resem- 
blance ;  or,  on  the  other,  it  would  make  such  a  discernment  of  resemblance  superfluous,  by 
requiring  that  the  mind  should  first  know  the  original,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  tran- 
script. To  say  that,  in  order  to  know,  we  must  discern  that  our  ideas  resemble  realities,  is  to 
assume  that  we  already  do  or  do  not  know  the  original.  If  we  already  know  these  original 
realities,  we  do  not  need  to  inquire  whether  the  representative  idea  resembles  it.  If  we  do 
not  know  the  original,  we  never  can  acquire  this  knowledge  by  finding  a  resemblance  between 
it  and  its  mental  transcript ;  because,  to  discern  resemblance,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
first  have  known  the  objects  which  we  are  required  to  compare. 

Many  of  the  theories  of  representative-perception  rest  on  the  mistaken  assumption,  that 
what  the  mind  first  and  directly  perceives,  must  be  some  mental  idea  or  transcript,  and  that  it 
reaches  the  original  or  material  reality  only  as  it  discerns  a  likeness  or  resemblance  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  question  would  then  continually  be  interposed, '  How  a  thought-object 
can  be  like  a  thing  ?  what  resemblance  is  there  between  a  mental  picture  and  a  material  real- 
ity ? '  To  relieve  this  difficulty,  third  entities  were  interposed,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  two— something  material  that  was  attenuated  almost  to  spirit,  or  something 
spiritual  that  was  hardened  almost  into  matter — a  sensible  species^  a  so-called  material  idea^  or 
phantasm,  which  was  conceived  to  have  points  of  likeness  with  each  of  the  two  extremes  of 
matter  and  spirit  and  served  to  establish  the  possibility  of  resemblance  between  them. 

In  memory  and  §  230.  We  obsei've  Still  further,  that  when  we  remember  or 
Si^SSl^ont  ^f  recognize  objects  which  we  have  previously  known,  we  do 
None™ii*rimphi  ^^^  discern  any  proper  resemblance  between  the  original  and 
memory.  j^g  mental  transcript.    For  example,  we  look  upon  an  object, 

as  a  house,  a  tree,  a  portrait,  the  page  of  a  book ;  Qr  we  hear  a  sound,  we 
perform  some  mental  act,  or  experience  some  feeling;  and  when  the  object 
is  removed,  we  recall  it  in  our  memory.  It  were  simply  absurd  to  say 
that  we  recall  the  material  object  by  its  mental  object,  or  that  we  remem- 
ber the  object  by  its  likeness  to  the  mental  picture  which  we  revive  to  our 
minds.  A  discerned  resemblance  supposes  two  objects  between  which  th^ 
likeness  is  seen  ;  but  in  an  act  of  simple  memory  it  is  plain  that  only  one 
object  is  before  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  that  any  re- 
semblance should  be  discerned ;  inasmuch  as  two  objects  are  necessarily 
required.  In  recalling  or  remembering  a  past  object,  event,  or  mental 
experience,  we  simply  picture  it  as  having  been  before  discerned  or  expe- 
rienced in  fact,  and  we  do  this  by  a  direct  act  of  the  mind.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  an  act  of  simple  memory  was  without  doubt  what  Reid  intended 
to  notice  and  to  emphasize  in  his  assertion,  which  Hamilton  criticises  so 
often,  that  in  "  memory  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past" 

When  we  recognize  a  real  object  by  a  second  or  subsequent 
SSon.*^  *****«?■    act  of  knowledge,  we  do  not  discern  a  resemblance  between 

the  object  and  its  mental  picture.    In  such  a  case  we  are 
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said  to  recall  the  picture  wbicli  we  have  preserved,  and  to  compare  it 
anew  with  the  original,  and  in  this  way  to  recognize  the  object  as  like  the 
picture,  or  the  picture  as  true  to  the  object  This  is  said  with  some  plau- 
sibility or  verisimilitude ;  for  it  may  and  often  does  happen  that  we  turn 
from  the  real  object  to  the  mental  picture,  and  again  from  the  mental  pic- 
ture back  to  the  real  object,  till  at  last  we  are  satisfied  that  the  object  is 
the  same,  that  our  recollection  of  it  is  correct,  and  our  recognition  of  it  is 
well-founded.  But  in  all  such  cases  there  are  not  two  objects  before  the 
mind,  viz.,  the  mental  picture  and  the  original ;  and  of  course  no  resem- 
blance can  be  discerned  between  the  two.  The  mind  has  to  do  with  but  a 
siogle  object — now  with  the  original,  and  then  with  the  transcript.  It 
reverts  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  it  does  not  properly  compare  the  twq, 
nor  discern  a  likeness  between  them. 

When  we  discern  likeness  or  resemblance,  we  compare  two  objects  together  that  are 
homogeneous,  as  two  colors  or  two  forms.  But  we  cannot  compare  a  real  object  and  its  men- 
tal transcript,  by  bringing  them  together  in  juxtaposition  or  in  immediate  succession.  We 
cannot  compare  them  by  juxtaposition,  for  that  would  reqidre  that  the  mind  should  think  of 
the  same  object  as  real  and  mental  at  the  same  instant.  We  cannot  compare  them  in  imme- 
diate succession,  for  this  would  require  that  wo  first  know  the  image  to  belong  to  the  object, 
before  wc  compare  it  with  the  object,  to  discern  whether  the  two  are  alike.  That  is,  we  must 
first  remember  or  recognize,  in  order  to  compare  and  see  resemblance;  while  the  theory 
requires  that  we  first  compare  and  discern  likeness  in  order  that  we  may  remember  and  recog- 
nize. 

But  if  the  relation  between  these  objects  is  not  a  relation  of  resemblance,  what  is  it  ? 
For  that  some  rektion  is  discerned  between  them,  is  obvious  from  the  experience  of  all  men, 
and  from  the  tenacious  unifonnity  with  which  it  is  described  as  a  relation  of  resemblance. 
We  reply : 

mraio  *  mS  to^  "^^  relation  of  the  mental  transcript  to  the  original  can  only 
oognition  known    \yQ  understood  bv  Considering  the  acts  of  mind  by  which  we 

by       conaciouB-  jo  j 

new  only.  acqulrc  and  recall  them.    The  maxim  has  been  more  than 

once  repeated,  that  the  nature  of  mental  products  can  only  be  understood 
by  the  mental  acts  which  ^ve  them  birth.  To  understand  the  relation 
of  a  transcript  to  its  original,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  act  by 
which  we  acquire  it,  as  related  to  the  act  by  which  we  recall  and  revive 
the  same. 

To  bring  these  acts  together,  in  order  to  compare  them,  let  them  be  employed 
perception,  alternately  upon  the  same  object.  Let  the  eye  be  fixed  upon  some  object, 
reSmSon.  *"*    as  of  a  landscape,  or  a  human  face,  and  then  be  alternately  opened  and  shut. 

In  other  words,  let  the  eye  of  the  body  and  the  eye  of  the  mind  be  occu- 
pied upon  the  same  material  picture  and  Its  mental  transcript.  In  the  act  of  perception  I  see 
the  real  landscape,  or  face,  in  its  relations  of  extension,  form,  and  color.  In  the  act  of  repre- 
sentation, I  seem  in  phantasy  to  see  the  same  landscape,  its  extended  surface,  the  several 
parts,  their  relation,  form,  and  size,  their  lights  and  shades,  and  distributed  color.  It  is 
pictured  or  imaged  as  real,  but  it  is  known  not  to  be  real.  It  is  known  to  be  created  by  and 
to  exist  in  the  mind.  Both  these  acts  are  known  to  be  real,  and  so  are  their  products.  One 
is  known  to  depend  on  the  other,  in  act  and  object ;  the  second,  in  its  object,  to  be  a  mental 
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repetition  of  the  first  In  the  Becond,  we  say  we  seem  to  recreate  so  foir  as  we  can  by  tbo 
mind,  the  real  or  material  object  of  the  first  The  capacity  to  create  a  mental  transcript 
of  a  real  thing  is  involved  in  the  very  power  to  remember.  Each  of  these  acts  is  original 
and  8ui  generis  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  one  act  to  the  other  is  as  original  as  are  the  acts 
themselves.  This  relation  cannot  be  compared  to  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  of 
perception  or  two  states  of  conscioosness ;  between  two  colors,  or  two  forms,  or  two  feelings, 
or  two  thoughts. 

As  the  eye  opens  and  shuts  upon  the  landscape  seen  and  the  landscape  imaged,  the  real 
landscape  is  alternately  remembered  and  cognized.  When  the  eye  is  shut,  it  is  remem- 
bered as  having  been  seen.  When  it  is  recognized,  it  is  recognized  as  the  tame  which  we  saw 
before^  and  which  we  had  remembered  during  the  interval ;  but  in  neither  case  is  any  resem- 
blance discerned.  It  is  involved  in  the  act  of  memory,  that  an  object  perceived  should  be 
recreated  by  the  mind  and  recalled  as  real,  and  also  that,  when  the  object  is  perceived,  it 
should  be  recognized  as  the  same  which  was  remembered  as  mental.  Moreover,  there  is  also 
involved  the  knowledge  that  the  object,  as  perceived  and  recognized,  is  real— either  spiritual 
or  mental — and  that  the  object  as  remembered,  was  mental  only. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  mental  image  is  transcribed  from  the  original,  or  represents  it, 
the  language  describes  an  act  and  objects  which  are  in  one  sense  sui  generis,  and  incomparable 
with  any  others.  The  nature  of  the  product  or  object  is  determined  by  the  mind's  capacity  to 
originate  it ;  and  the  authority  of  the  mind  to  trust  it  and  accept  the  objects  which  its  own 
activities  involve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously 
exercising  tlie  power.     Concerning  this  peculiar  object  and  relation  we  affirm  positively. 

Mental  pictures  §  ^^^'  (^)  "^^  mcDtal  picture  affects  the  sensibilities  less  pow- 
^^j^raoi^eSl  ^^^"^^7  ^^^^  *^®  perception  or  experience  of  the  reality.  By 
the  supposition,  if  the  original  be  a  sense  or  material  object, 
it  must  move  or  excite  the  senses,  and  this  class  of  feelings  are  in  iheir 
essential  nature  absorbing  and  vivid.  If  the  experience  be  of  a  mental 
act  or  state,  no  recollection  or  transcript  can  match  the  reality  in  its 
ipower  to  interest  and  excite  the  soul. 

Different  persons  differ  greatly  in  the  power  vividly  to  reproduce  and  make  real  the  past, 
and  as  greatly  in  the  capacity  to  be  moved  by  it  in  their  sensibilities.  Some  persons  cannot 
revive  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  pain  without  ecstasy  or  horror ;  the  very  picture  or  remembrance  of 
any  thing  which  they  have  enjoyed  or  suffered  seems  to  revive  much  of  the  delight  or  pain  which 
the  original  experience  occasioned.  But  even  the  sensibility  of  such  persons  to  the  present 
and  the  real  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  pictures  which  their  memory 
revives.  That  the  real  object  excites  more  feeling  than  the  same  object  remembered,  is 
assented  to  by  common  experience  and  confirmed  by  universal  testimooy. 

Segwius  irritant  antmos  demitta  per  aurem 
Quam  qum  mnt  oeuUt  sutjeela  JUtelibtUf  el  qum 
Ipse  aibi  tradU  fpec^ator.—Hoa.  Ve  Art,  Pott, 

O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  hia  hand. 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caacasna  7 

Or  oloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

By  hare  imaghiation  of  a  feast  T— Shakespbabe,  Eieh.  II, 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens  that  a  recollected  object  excites  stronger  feeling  than  the 
object  when  directly  cognized.  Thus,  a  scene  of  suffering  may  be  witnessed  with  little 
emotion,  which  cannot  be  revived  in  thought  without  shuddering.  Thus,  friends  and  oppor- 
tunities are  valued  &r  less  when  we  have  them,  than  when  we  think  of  them  after  they  are 
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gone.  This  comes  from  the  drcmnstance  that,  when  the  object  was  present,  we  failed  to 
attend  to  or  rightly  estimate  its  value  or  its  real  character.  Memory  corrects  our  careless 
observation  or  our  mistaken  judgments,  and  so  opens  our  sensibilities  to  more  vivid  emotions. 

A  mental  rioture  §  232.  (2)  The  mental  picture  consists  of  fewer  elements  than 
Momenta  tirtn^a  the  original.  It  Is  but  a  scanty  outline,  as  contrasted  with 
rea  object.  j^^  fuluess — a  skclcton,  as  compared  with  its  roundness  and 

life.  We  look  at  a  real  tree,  and  in  the  background  there  is  the  confused 
or  vague  perception  of  the  undistinguished  mass  of  form  and  color,  while 
from  it  is  projected  in  bold  relief  a  few  prominent  parts,  that  attract  and 
hold  the  attention.  The  mental  picture  of  the  same,  when  most  success- 
fully taken  by  the  best  observer,  and  after  the  most  attentive  inspection, 
is  but  a  meagre  transcript  of  a  few  of  those  details  which  the  attention 
caught ;  while  of  the  multitude  that  were  only  confusedly  apprehended, 
scarcely  can  a  trace  of  one,  here  and  there,  be  recalled.  If  we  test  by  the 
reality  the  best  picture  that  we  can  frame  in  the  fancy,  we  are  surprised 
at  the  poverty  of  the  one  and  the  richness  of  the  other. 
The  mental  pic-    8  233.  (3)  The  mental  picture  is  recalled  in  parts  imder  the 

ture  i6  recalled     ?  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,     . 

m  parts,  Biowiy,    laws  by  which  One  suggests  another,  and   is  constructed 

bhu  by   611CC6&"  ^^*^ 

Bive  acts.  with  comparative  slowness.     The  reality  displays  its  wealth 

of  detail  as  coexistent,  to  a  single  view.  Or,  if  we  study  its  details  with 
attentive  analysis  (§  18V),  we  do  this  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  under 
the  guidance  and  suggestion  of  the  object  itself.  The  object,  when 
re-created  in  memory,  is  re-created  in  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed :  if  a  material  object,  in  the  several  sense-percepts  which  make  it  a 
thing  or  whole.  If  it  is  extended  in  space,  or  manifold  or  in-egular  in  out- 
line, the  parts  of  the  surface  and  outline  must  be  recovered  one  by  one, 
under  the  laws  of  association,  and  by  acts  that  are  successive  to  one 
another  in  time.  This  fact  has  led  many  psychologists  to  reason  that 
our  ideas  and  notions  of  space  and  space-objects  can  be  resolved  into  and 
originally  consist  of  relations  and  notions  of  time. 

„        ,   .  To  illustrate  these  contrasted  features,  we  need  select  but  a  sinde  example. 

Ezampio  from  a  o  * 

scene  m  riHtare,    It  is  a  precipice  up  which  we  gaze.    First  it  impresses  us  as  a  whole,  diver^ 

men^n^"^  "^    sified  by  its  varied  features.    Here  are  the  broad  faces  of  perpendicular  or 

impending  rock.    These  are  buttressed  by  slopes  strewn  with  accumulated 

fragments.    Here  and  there  are  bushy  crags  and  scattered  boulders.    The  whole  cuts  against 

the  sky  with  a  notched  outline,  fiinged  here  and  there  with  nodding  herbage,  or  broken  by 

some  daring  tree,  that,  stayed  upon  its  uncertain  footing,  reaches  out  and  up  toward  heaven. 

If  all  this  is  apprehended  by  sense-perception,  the  quick  eye  first  surveys  the  whole  with  a 

rapid  sweep,  then  runs  hither  and  thither,  as  it  is  caught  and  led  by  some  salient  feature,  the 

rock  itself  bringing  out  new  material  faster  than  the  mind  can  appropriate  it,  impressing  the 

feelings  with  new  emotions  of  wonder  the  longer  we  strive  to  master  its  wealth. 

Let  us  seek  to  image  that  rock  in  the  mind,  at  evening,  when  we  are  just  returned  from 

a  fresh  gaze  upon  its  front.    In  place  of  the  exhaustless  confusion  of  the  vaguely-seen  whole 

to  guide  and  excite  the  eye,  there  slowly  presents  itself  the  scanty  framework  of  the  few  parts 

which  can  be  recalled  by  the  mind.    These  parts  are  recovered  one  by  one,  as  the  mind  rests 

upon  what  is  already  present,  and  brings  back  in  fragments,  and  by  repeated  efforts,  that  which 
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it  suggests.  However  excitmg  the  effort  to  recall  and  to  reoonstruct,  and  however  pleaang 
the  picture  that  is  recalled,  jet  the  impresslTenesa  and  exdting  power  of  the  reality  are  wholly 
wanting.  * 

The  objects  whicli  the  ima^nation  in  any  way  combines  and 
ogmation?    ""'    creatcs  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  which  the  memory 

transcribes,  in  their  relation  to  the  real  existences  of  matter 
or  spirit.  The  only  material  difference  between  the  two  can  be  expressed 
in  a  word — the  one  represents  real,  the  other  possible  existences;  the 
originals  of  the  one  in  feet  exist,  and  have  in  fact  been  perceived  or 
experienced ;  realities  corresponding  to  the  other  might  exist.  In  every 
other  respect  the  two  classes  of  objects  coincide. 

When  we  say, '  Might  exist,'  so  for  as  the  perception  or  consciousness  are  concerned,  we 
do  not  assert  that  they  might  be  believed  or  supposed  to  exist  in  consistency  with  the  known 
agencies  and  laws  of  nature  in  matter  and  spirit,  but  that  the  relations  involved  in  the  direct 
experiences  of  the  facts  of  nature  would  allow  them  really  to  exist  and  to  occur. 

How  greatly  and  in  how  many  particulars  imagined  objects  may  be  varied  from  the 
originals  of  nature,  and  what  are  the  limits  within  which  tiie  imagination  can  use  its  power 
to  create  and  combine,  will  be  considered  hereafter.    P.  II.  c.  v. 

III.    2%e  usefulness  of  ideas  in  thought  and  action. 

§  234.  The  special  service  of  the  products  of  the  repre- 
prefer  ideas  to  scntativc  powcr  for  thought  and  action  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  has  already  been  obsei*ved  (§§  52,  1 70),  that  the 
process  of  perception,  or  consciousness,  is  normal  and  complete  when  it 
results  in  an  idea  or  image — i.  €.,  when  a  transcript  of  the  individual 
object  is  prepared  for  future  recalL  The  usefulness  of  these  acquired 
fects  and  of  these  imagined  possibilities  of  nature  will  be  accepted  by 
every  one.  Their  absolute  indispensableness  to  secure  the  past,  and  to 
give  range  and  reach  to  invention,  is  obvious  to  every  mind.  But  it 
is  not  clearly,  certainly  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged,  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  thought,  remembrances  are  often  better  than  percepts,  and 
that  the  pale  and  scanty  images  which  the  mind  creates  are  often  superior 
to  the  fresh  experiences  which  life  presents.  We  often  even  prefer  to 
employ  mental  images,  when  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  actual  obser- 
vations. Very  often  we  take  fresh  observations  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  accuracy  and  assuredness  to  our  ideas  or  mental  representations. 
Often,  when  we  seem  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  generalize  or  reason 
about  things  observed  and  experienced,  we  reason  not  about  the  things, 
but  about  our  ideas  of  them.  We  often  turn  the  fact  into  a  mental  pic- 
ture or  recollection,  even  while  our  eyes,  our  ears,  or  our  attent  conscious- 
ness seem  to  be  occupied  with  a  present  reality. 

The  Idea  pre-  ^h^  reasou  is,  that  the  image,  provided  it  be  conect,  pre- 
tS^  ttum  the  s^^^s  ^^  *^®  mind  fewer  elements  than  the  reality,  and 
^«*^»*y-  therefore  does  not  distract,  but  aids  the  attention  in  the 

activities  of  thought.     Moreover,  the  elements  which  it  includes  are 
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usually  the  very  elements  or  features  with  which  thought  concerns  itself. 
For  this  i*eason  recollection  often  guides  thinking,  and  aids  it  in  it%  work. 

When  we  change  our  perceptions  into  ideaSj  or  ideate  our  intuitions, 
we  retain  only  what  we  attend  to ;  hence  the  image  presents /ewer  points 
or  elements  than  the  original.  We  are  likely  to  attend  to  what  is  most 
important,  especially  if  we  bring  to  our  observations  an  eye  instructed  by 
the  previous  training  of  thought,  or  the  experiences  of  scientific  inquiry. 
A  mind  that  is  disciplined  will  of  necessity  direct  the  observations  of 
things  to  those  features  with  which  thought  is  concerned;  and  these 
points  will  remain  recorded  in  the  memory  for  thought  to  classify,  or  be 
recombined  in  the  imagination,  for  thought  to  invent  and  to  explain. 

In  a  certain  sense,  representation  aUtradB  while  it  revives ;  as  it  omits  much  of  what  it 
perceives  or  feels,  and  retains  only  what  it  cares  for. 

When  the  mind  proceeds  to  compare,  to  classify,  to  reason,  and  to  account  for,  it  can 
work  more  readily  with  these  ahstraein  from  things  than  with  the  things  themselves ;  because 
the  attention  is  not  disturbed  by  the  feelings  and  desures  which  realities  are  likely  to  awaken ; 
because  unimportant  and  trivial  individual  features  do  not  suggest  accidental  and  distract- 
ing relations,  and  because,  also,  the  ideas  of  things  can  be  summoned  more  rapidly  and 
crowded  more  closely,  and  of  course  compared  more  readily,  than  the  same  number  of  things. 
In  so  simple  an  act  as  to  compare  twenty  apples,  in  respect  to  any  general  feature,  tlie  imagi- 
nation or  memory  helps  the  eye.  When  we  seem  to  look  upon  the  objects,  we  ponder  upon 
their  images.  Hence,  in  observations  of  things  which  are  accompanied  with  any  comparative 
analysis  or  judgment,  we  close  and  open  the  senses  by  alternate  acts.  We  close  the  sense, 
that  we  may  with  undistracted  thought  think  or  judge  of  the  image  which  it  gives.  Wn 
open  and  use  it  again,  that  we  may  correct  or  fix  the  image  by  or  upon  which  we  think. 

Ideas  eapedaUy  §  ^^^'  ^^^®^  ^^®  range  of  objccts  is  widcr  than  any  actual 
t»ftii  in  com-  observations  of  sense  or  consciousness,  when  most  of  the 
objects  to  be  compared  and  judged  in  thought,  are  removed 
from  any  direct  inspection  of  present  activity  or  experience,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  materials  on  which  we  work  must  be  images  chiefly.  When  we 
compare  the  flower  or  the  mineral  which  we  see  with  those  which  we 
have  seen  in  places  and  times  that  are  remote,  we  first  ideate  the  flower 
or  mineral  before  us,  in  order  that  it  may  be  susceptible  of  comparison 
with  those  which  are  known  only  as  images.  Things  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  things,  images  with  images;  things  must  therefore  be  con- 
verted into  or  viewed  as  images,  before  they  can  be  compared  with  what 
are  images  already. 

In  hiffher  gene-  As  the  mind  widens  its  range  of  materials  for  thought,  and 
fewCT^^^elSnenti  ^^scs  to  higher  generalizations,  its  images  of  things  will  need 
are  required.  .  ^^  consist  of  stiU  fcwcr  features — viz.,  those  only  wliich  it 
needs  to  use  in  classification  or  reasoning.  So  far  as  it  brings  before  its 
view  concrete  realities  or  individual  examples,  these  need  only  contain 
those  parts  or  elements  which  come  into  use  in  generalization,  induc- 
tion, or  argument.    The  plastic  power  of  representation  here  comes  into 
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play,  which  can  readily  omit  all  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  and 
can  easily  supply  every  thing  that  illustration  or  discovery  may  need 

§  236.  Representation  can  go  so  far  in  its  abstractions  as  to  leave  but  a 
bStIm**^  Se  n^cagre  outline,  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  concrete  thing,  or  group  of  things. 
schema.  Such  a  skeleton  has  been  called  a  schema.    Such  a  schema  or  outline-image 

has  been  held  not  only  to  be  the  necessary  condition  for  the  formation  and 
use  of  concepts,  but  it  has  been  also  contended  that  it  is  like  the  concept,  in  being  general,  and 
equally  applicable  to  every  individual  thing  to  which  the  concept  is  applicable.  For  ej^amplc, 
when  we  speak  or  think  of  such  general  terms  or  notions  as  Aorae,  doff,  or  Jlower^  it  is  urged 
that  the  mind  frames  a  schemaf  or  outline-image  of  the  form  or  other  relations  of  each,  which 
is  equally  suitable  to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or  flower.  This  schema^  it  is  urged,  differs 
from  the  concept  in  that  it  is  not  divided  or  severed  into  constituent  elements,  each  one  of 
which  is  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  a  substance,  but  it  remains  as  an  extremely  abstracted 
whole,  which  may  be  applied  to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or  flower.  This  view  contradicts 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  laid  down,  that  the  object  in  representation  is  always  individual, 
and  never  general.  It  is  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  we  usually  connect  some  image  with  a 
general  concept.  We  cannot  easily  use  general  terms,  without  picturing  or  illustrating  them 
to  the  imagination  (cf.  §  424).  But  the  image  of  a  horse  or  dog  need  not  be  general,  because 
it  is  very  scanty  or  meagre  in  its  features.  Suppose  it  to  be  merely  the  outline  of  a  horse's 
form  ;  suppose  it  to  be  furnished  with  a  horse*s  ears,  or  mane,  or  tail ;  so  far  as  it  is  imaged, 
it  must  be  individual.  The  reason  why  it  seems  to  be  general,  is,  that  it  is  so  readily  changed 
when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  real  horse.  Being  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
be  changed  by  addition  or  omission,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  horse  before  us.  Or,  if  no  real 
horse  is  perceived,  the  individual  image  with  which  we  exemplify  the  concept  is  known  in  all 
the  features  with  which  we  endow  it,  to  stand  for  every  real  horse  which  we  chance  to  perceive, 
or  which  we  choose  to  imagine.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  schema  is  representative 
rather  than  general.  It  is  capable  of  being  readily  compared  with  every  object  of  its  class, 
and  hence  its  preeminent  utility.  Kant,  KHt.  d,  v,  Vernnvft  u.  Prd, ;  Schleiermacher,  DiaUktik^ 
g  262 ;  Vorlander,  Orundlinien^  pp.  890-392 ;  A.  Helfferich,  Organismus  der  Wissenschaft^  p.  97. 

The  nature  of  the  outline  image,  or  schema^  and  its  relation  to  the  concept,  will  be  still 
further  considered  under  the  concept,    (g  424.) 

We  observe,  at  this  point,  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  conceit  or  fancy  to  say,  that,  as  we 
rise  from  perception  to  thought,  we  interpose  the  image  or  idea  as  an  intermediate  stage, 
\being  less  gross  and  entangling  than  matter,  and  yet  more  substantial,  definite,  and  concrete 
than  thought.  The  image  directs  and  aids  the  concept,  standing,  as  it  does,  midway  be> 
tween  it  and  the  percept  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea,  especially  when  directed  by  thought, 
reacts  upon  perception  itself,  making  it  more  intelligent  and  productive,  as  it  directs  the  senses 
to  what  features  it  should  attend,  and  often  anticipates  what  it  will  find.  In  this  way  aimless 
efforts  are  spared,  fruitless  voyages  of  discovery  are  avoided,  and  the  energies  of  the  mind  are 
expended  upon  producdve  objects. 

§  237.  Not  only  do  images  assist  in  perception  aod  thought^ 
fOT*SSd  ^ai1F*to    but  they  prepare  for  and  prompt  to  action.     If  we  recall  an 

object  which  formerly  moved  us  to  excited  feeling  and  im- 
pelled us  to  prompt  and  energetic  action,  the  thought  of  the  same  object 
is  fitted  to  excite  us  again  in  a  similar  manner,  in  real  or  mimic  activity, 
in  body  and  in  souL  To  the  human  being  who  has  been  trained  as  body 
and  spirit  in  the  experiences  of  life,  thought,  feeling,  and  bodily  action 
severally  suggest  one  another  in  ready  and  inevitable  succession,  and  the 
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one  element  prompts  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  other.  If  an  action  is 
yet  to  be  performed — if  we  are  to  sling  a  stone,  or  point  a  rifle,  or  throw 
a  qaoit,  the  image  of  the  act  and  object  held  before  the  mind  brings  all 
the  muscles  into  position,  and  makes  ready  for  the  act  required  the  instant 
the  act  is  called  for.  Hence,  in  the  discipline  for  feats  of  bodily  dexterity, 
a  Yivid  and  concentred  fancy,  a  strong  and  kindling  imagination,  are  of 
essential  service,  as  they  bring  the  powers  into  that  position  which  effective 
activity  requires.  The  same  is  true  of  discipline  to  mental  exertion,  so  far 
as  any  purely  spiritual  activity  depends  on  the  distinct  conception  of  an 
object.  The  thought  of  an  enemy  to  be  assailed,  or  of  a  wrong  to  be 
avenged,  knits  the  muscles,  braces  the  limbs,  and  convulses  the  features. 
The  savage  stamps  with  rage  or  shouts  with  exultation  at  the  pictures 
which  his  fancy  paints  of  his  foe  or  his  friend.  The  cultivated  idealist  is 
convulsed  with  horror  at  the  pictures  which  his  imagination  draws  of  the 
scenes  of  cruelty  which  he  reads  of  or  conceives.  He  acts  over  again,  in 
fancy,  the  part  which  he  himself  is  ready  to  take  in  the  depicted  scene. 
So  intense  and  vivid  are  his  conceptions,  that  he  breaks  out  in  audible 
words  of  execration  or  rebuke,  or  stamps  his  feet  with  indignation,  or 
raises  his  hands  in  hon*or. 

When  men  are  to  act  in  concert ;  as  to  row,  or  puU,  or  shout  in  unison,  or  to  repel  aa 
assault,  or  to  storm  a  battery,  or  in  any  way  to  use  their  united  strength,  their  imagination 
must  be  brought  into  active  service  in  anticipating  beforehand  the  objects  which  will  soon 
present  themselves,  or  the  kind  of  activities  in  which  they  are  to  engage.  The  ideal  is  &r 
better  than  the  real  scene  for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  anticipation.  The  picture  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  before  the  reality.  The  real  object  may  distract  and  bewilder  as  well 
as  arouse  and  hold  the  attention.  It  may  over-excite,  and  so  unman.  It  may  bring  up  un- 
expected objects,  as  well  as  those  which  are  looked  and  hoped  for.  The  reality,  as  compared 
with  the  idea,  may  hinder  action,  as  it  hinders  thought.  While,  then,  the  idea  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  reality,  and  discipline,  by  means  of  the  idea,  is  of  little  avail  unless  it  actually 
prepares  for  action,  it  is  essential  to  such  preparation.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  discipline 
by  the  strong  impulse  which  she  awakens  toward  it :  she  secures  great  deeds  by  first  awakening 
grand  pictures  in  the  excited  fancy. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE    COKDmONS    AND    LAWS     OF    BEPRESBNTATION — ^THB    ASSOCIATION    OP 

IDEAS. 

Wx  have  noticed  already  that  the  soul,  in  representation,  as  in  all  its  acts  or  functions,  is 
limited  to  fixed  conditions,  and  acts  according  to  established  laws.  Though,  at  first,  it 
seems  to  evoke  its  objects  from  the  non-existing  and  the  unreal,  on  a  second  and  a  nearer 
view,  it  is  clear  from  our  conscious  experience,  that  what  is  represented  is  immediately 
dependent  on  the  object  or  objects  which  at  the  instant  previous  were  present  to  its 
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apprehension  or  experience.  What  Is  recalled  at  any  moment,  though  recalled  by  the 
80ul*s  proper  activity,  is  always  recalled  by  means  of  the  cognitiona  and  feelings  which 
the  Boul  possessed  the  moment  previous. 

AflBodation  of  §  ^^^'  "^^  general  fact  or  truth  that  ideas  are  represented^ 
£rt*  vJriwM  ^y  means  of  ideas  now  present,  is  usually  designated  under 
*e™"-  the  general  title  or  phrase  of  *  the  association  of  ideasJ*    A 

more  careful  consideration  of  the  principle  or  law  under  which  the  represen- 
tation of  the  past  by  the  present  is  conceived  to  be  possible  and  known  as 
actual,  leads  to  the  investigation  of  what  are  called  the  laios  of  associor 
Hon, 

The  term  suggestion  has,  by  some  writers,  been  preferred  to  associa- 
tion. They  prefer  to  say,  one  idea  suggests  another  idea,  rather  than^ 
one  idea  is  associated  with  another.  This  preference  is  partly  a  matter 
of  taste  in  words,  and  in  part  is  grounded  on  the  philosophical  theory 
which  one  of  these  terms  is  supposed  to  designate  better  than  the  other. 

Some  object  to  the  phrase,  The  suggestion  or  association  of  idea$,  because  ideas  are  not 
the  only  objects  or  elements  that  are  concerned ;  real  or  existing  objects  or  phenomena  being 
as  truly  capable  of  exciting  representations  as  the  ideas  or  remembrances  of  things.  Indeed, 
objects  or  acts  perceived  are  usually  more  eflScient  than  objects  remembered  or  imagined,  to 
bring  up  associated  images  or  thoughts.  It  will  be  seen,  on  a  nearer  view,  that  this  criticism 
is  more  specious  than  well-grounded.  Besides,  the  phrase  is  too  well  established  in  general 
use  to  be  easily  set  aade,  even  though  the  reasons  for  so  doing  were  vastly  stronger  than  they 
are  found  to  be  in  fact 

,     _x  .    8  239.   To  seek  to  determine  what  are  the  conditions  and 

Importance  and     ,  -  .         .  .         .  -  .  , 

intorert  of  the  laws  of  representation,  is  to  propose  an  mquiry  to  which  we 
are  impelled  by  the  intrinsic  interest  and  even  mystery  with 
which  the  power  itself  and  its  actmgs  are  invested  to  all  thoughtful 
mmds.  To  answer  this  inquiry  by  certain  definite  principles — so  far  as 
such  principles  can  be  fixed — is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  an  enlightened 
theory  of  each  of  the  special  forms  of  this  power ;  as  the  memory,  the 
fancy,  and  the  imagination,  in  all  their  varieties.  All  these  so-called  pow- 
ers of  the  soul  are,  as  has  been  explained,  but  special  forms  of  the  general 
power  mentally  to  represent  the  actual  past  They  must  all  depend  upon 
common  conditions,  and  obey  common  laws.  A  just  and  well-founded 
theory  of  the  association  of  ideas  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  all  these  several  powers.  Representations  are  also  always 
employed  in  the  actings  of  the  other  leading  powers,  viz.,  sense-perception 
and  thought;  and  for  this  reason  the  consideration  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late their  presence  or  absence  is  essential  to  a  complete  elucidation  of  the 
powers  with  which,  at  first,  they  seem  to  have  little  concern. 

Hamilton  observes  (ir<4.,  Lee,  zxxi.),  that  **  the  scholastio  psychologists  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or,  as  they  called  it,  the  excitation  of  tfte 
gpecieSj  with  peculiar  wonder,  as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Nature.''  **  The 
younger  Scaliger  says :  *  My  &ther  declared  that  of  the  causes  of  three  things  in  pardcular 
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he  was  wholly  ignorant— of  the  interyal  of  fevers,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of 
reminiscence.' "  "  The  excitation  of  species  is  decUred  bj  Poncius  *■  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  secrets  of  Nature '  (ex  difficUioribus  naiura  arcanis) ;  and  Oviedo,  a  Jesuit  school- 
man, says, '  Therein  lies  the  very  greatest  mystery  of  all  philosophy '  (maxifnutn  totius  philo" 
Eophics  8acr<uMrUum)y  Viewed  in  one  aspect,  this  impression  of  mystery  and  the  wonder 
which  it  excites  are  not  at  all  surprising.  Thoughts  and  images  come  and  go  with  the  ap- 
parent caprice  and  lawlessness  of  wizards  and  fairies — now  obtruding  themselves  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  then  hiding  themselves  most  provokingly,  notwithstanding  the  most  ear- 
nest desires  and  the  loudest  calls  for  their  return. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  movements  of  representation  are  explained, 
to  explain  all  this  explanation  is  taken  to  explain  ahnost  every  thing  beside ;  so  laigely  do 
ottCT  &ct8  and    ^^  coming  and  going  of  represented  objects  enter  into  the  other  phenomena 

of  the  soul.  A  very  considerable  number  of  psychologists,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  have  accordingly  resolved  all  the  psychical  powers  into  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  association — ^riz.,  reasoning,  induction,  the  belief  in  causality  and  adaptation,  and  even 
in  time  and  space.  Some  have  even  resolved  the  conception  of  the  soul  itself,  and  of  its  sev- 
eral faculties,  into  the  accumulation  of  associated  and  blended  impressions  of  individual 
objects.  The  association  of  ideas  has  played  a  most  conspicuous  rdle  in  the  modem  theories 
of  the  soul  and  its  operations,  and  its  influence  upon  such  theories  was  perhaps  never  so  great 
as  at  present.  Next  to  false  or  inadequate  theories  of  sense-perception,  have  incorrect  theo- 
ries of  the  association  of  ideas  exercised  the  most  mischievous  influence  upon  the  scientific 
views  of  the  soul,  and  indirectly  on  philosophical,  ethical,  and  theological  truth  (cf.  §  43).  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  attain  correct  conceptions  of 
the  laws  of  the  representative  power. 

8  240.   To  do  this  with  Bucoess,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  similar 

Method  of  di»-     ^  ....  1  .       .        :.   ^       . 

coBsion  and  in-  cases,  to  State  at  Bome  length  the  aefective  or  erroneous 
*^^'  theses  which  have  been  accepted  to  explain  these  opera- 

tions and  laws.  This  will  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  critical  judgment  upon 
their  error,  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  truth  which  they  include,  and 
will  prepare  us  to  develop  a  true  and  satisfactoiy  theory. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  laws  of  association  pertain  to  what  Hamil- 
ton calls  the  reproductive,  as  distinguished  from  the  representative  power ; 
in  other  words,  to  those  operations  of  the  soul  which  prepare  objects  for 
the  soul's  apprehension,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul's  act  in  cognizing 
them  when  prepared  and  presented  (§  47).  In  representation  in  all  its 
forms,  this  function  must  necessarily  be  very  prominent  and  important. 
In  representation,  the  soul  prepares  and  furnishes  its  own  objects  of  cogni- 
tion. The  capacity  to  do  this,  and  the  laws  under  which  the  operation  is 
performed,  are  analogous  to  the  physico-physiological  capacities  and  acts 
of  the  soul  by  which  sense-objects  are  prepared  for  the  soul's  sense-per- 
ceptions. 

The  laws  of  association  have  been  divided  into  two  leading  classes,  the  primari/  and 
Hcondary^  which  again  may  be  distinguished  as  general  and  special.  They  are  distinguished 
thus :  the  primary  or  general  are  those  which  act  or  tend  to  act  at  all  times  and  in  all  persons, 
while  the  secondary  and  special  are  those  which  determine  the  associations  of  the  same  or 
diflferent  individuals  at  different  times. 

The  theories  which  we  shall  notice  apply  to  both  of  these  classes,  though  more  eminently 
to  the  primary.    We  begin  with 
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L  The  primary  laws  of  association. 
Anodation  not    §  ^^^'   ^®  observe,  (l.)  that  the  theory  is  untenable  which 
bSlT"^^*^  niaa-    ^s^^®^^  ^^^  *^®  representative  power  has  a  special  bodily 
tion.  organ  or  instrument,  and  that  its  phenomena  are  explicable 

by  the  mechanical  or  physiological  laws  which  are  appropriate  to  such  an 
organ. 

It  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  writers,  among  whom  Bonnet  was  conspicuous,  that  the 
brain,  or  nervous  system,  is  such  an  organ.  As  what  we  know  in  sense^erception  was  thought 
to  be  or  to  depend  upon  certain  Tibrations,  undulations,  or  oscillations  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
so  it  was  held  that  the  objects  thus  apprehended  for  the  first  time  can  be  re-presented  to  the 
imagination  or  the  memory,  whenever  these  same  oscillations  or  vibrations  are  resumed  or 
repeated.  A  tendency  to  this  recurrence  or  resumption  is  induced  by  their  having  been  pre- 
viously presumed  in  perception.  Others  maintained  that  every  act  of  perception  effects  a  per- 
manent condition  or  disposition  of  certain  of  these  fibres,  which  is  resumed  again  in  repre- 
sentation. Some  held  that,  in  addition  to  the  oscillating  fibres  of  the  brain,  there  is  also 
present  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  fluid,  which  is  another  agency  intermediate  between  the 
brain  and  the  soul.  Those  who  held  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  insisted  that  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  simply  its  organ  in  representation,  on  the  action  of  which  the  mind  is  as 
completely  dependent  for  its  images  and  remembrances  in  representation,  as  for  its  objects  in 
perception  it  depends  on  the  organs  of  sense.  Still  greater  plausibility  was  sought  for  this 
theory  by  the  attempt  made  by  some  to  show  that  the  soul  itself  has  a  special  seat  or  organ  in 
the  brain,  by  the  sympathy  of  which  with  the  vibrations  of  the  remaining  portions  all  the  phe- 
nomena were  resolved. 

We  have  already  explained  sufficiently  how  earnestly  the  cerebralists  and  associationalists 
of  recent  times  reassert  the  same  views,  and  seek  to  enforce  them  by  the  aid  of  the  results  of 
modem  physiology. 

La/aculUpar  laqudJe  let  repriaentations  s*opirent,  est  Pimaginatiotu  MaU  let  ideit  «ofii  aOackUt  aux 
mouvemetUt  de*  fibre*  atntiblet.  Pour  qu?U'M  idit  m  prUente  de  wnmeau  d  t^Ame  Ufaut  done,  que  Ut  jS5rsf 
appropriiet  d  celU  idie  toieni  m&et  de  nouveatt.  La  ditpotilion  du  cerveau  d  rSpiter  ees  mouvemenltconttitM 
done  rimaginaiion.  Bonnet,  Buai  de  Psych,^  $  21S.  Gf.  Euai  Analytique  aur  Ut  FaculUt  <2e  PAme.  Ct 
D,  Hartley,  Observationt  on  Man:  hit  Framet  hit  IhUjft  and  hit  Expe/OaUant.  3  vols.  London,  1791; 
A.  Tucker,  Tlie  Ught  of  Nature  Purtued.  4  vols.  Oambzidge,  U.  S.,  1831 ;  J.  Pricstiy,  J>it^tiUont  rdaUng 
to  Mailer  and  Spirit  London,  1771 ;  A.  Bain,  7%«  Sentet  and  the  Intellect,    London,  1855. 

The  logical  consequences  of  this  theory  would  be,  that  the  soul,  for  the  presence  of  repre- 
sented objects,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  service  and  agency  rendered  by  this  material 
organ,  and  that  if  it  has  any  activity  or  freedom,  this  can  be  used  only  in  detaining  the  objects 
that  are  presented,  by  retaining  the  organ  or  its  parts  in  those  positions  of  vibration  which  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  objects  before  its  view.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  these  views  do  not 
assert  for  the  soul  any  such  activity,  but  resolve  all  its  phenomena  into  the  presence  of  those 
objects  and  states  which  the  varying  condition  of  this  organ,  in  accordance  with  mechanical 
laws,  might  seem  to  require. 

In  view  of  the  theory  that  the  senses  and  the  iznagination  were  thus  dependent  upon  the  eensorimn, 
i.  e.,  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  these  powers  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  lower  or  Inferior  energy, 
which  was  called  the  animal  soul,  or  the  soul  in  oontrast  with  Uie  spirit  or  higher  and  rational  soul,  to 
which  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  fonctions  were  allotted.  ^ 

In  modem  times,  sinoe  the  various  sensible  qualities  have  been  resolved  into  modes  of  motion,  and 
many  physiologists  and  some  psychologists  have  resolved  the  capacities  of  the  sensorium  for  different  sen- 
sations into  a  simple  susceptibility  for  slower  or  more  rapid  vibrations,  there  has  been  a  renewed  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  representative  power  to  depend  on  revived  vibrations  of  the  nervous  energy.  Such  theories, 
have,  however,  been  usually  carried  out  to  the  bald  materialism  with  which  they  have  a  stxong  affinity. 

Dr  J.  P.  Jessen  iVertuch  e.  wittenchaJU,  BegrUmdung  d.  Ptychologie.  Berlin,  1865),  accepting  the 
physiological  theory  which  finds  in  the  cerebellum  the  organ  of  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  motion,  has 
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made  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that  the  cerebeUum  must  be  the  organ  of  the  imaglnatiozL  also,  by 
moaus  of  the  impression*  made  upon  it  through  the  sense-peroeptions ;  while  the  oerebrumi  as  the  organ 
of  the  reason,  uses  the  oerebellum,  so  to  speak,  as  the  sensory  of  the  imagination. 

Defect  of  all  §  ^^^'  -^  tbese  theories  fail  to  be  supported,  by  reason  of  a 
Mj'^^^^oSroreai  common  defect  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
theories.  system  in  no  way  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  the 

vibrations  or  oscillations  which  are  postulated  of  them.  This  structure  is 
not  entirely  fibrous.  What  seem  to  be  fibres,  are  not  capable  of  the  ten- 
sion and  relaxation  which  more  rapid  and  forcible  vibrations,  or  those 
which  are  slower  and  feebler,  would  require.  They  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  answer  to  the  myriads  of  millions  of  states  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  are  represented  in  memory  and  the  fancy.  No  pai-ticular 
change  of  the  kind  alleged  has  ever  been  known  to  occur  in  connection 
with  a  represented  object.  We  call  the  eye  and  the  ear  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing,  because,  with  the  observed  conditions  and  the  varying  states 
of  these  organs,  sensations  are  present  or  absent,  or  vary  both  in  quality 
and  in  forcla ;  but  never  has  an  undulation  of  the  animal  spirits  been 
observed,  or  even  conjectured,  to  which  might  be  referred  the  remem- 
bered face  of  an  absent  friend,  or  the  vivid  picture  of  a  once-visited  scene. 
No  presumed  vibration  of  any  set  of  fibres  or  nerves  has  ever  been  ob- 
served to  be  connected  with  any  picture  or  remembrance  whatever.  No 
nerve-cell  has  been  known  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  a  picture  fixed 
in  the  memory,  or  a  purpose  decisively  taken.  Again,  the  theory,  if  com- 
plete and  adequate  in  every  other  particular,  would  fail  entirely  to  account 
for  the  creative  energy  of  the  imagination.  Representations  of  this  sort 
are  very  abundant,  and  often  veiy  vivid  and  forcible ;  but  how  some  of 
these  fantastic  and  gorgeous  scenes  could  be  provided  for  by  any  dispo- 
sition of  fibres  or  vibrations  of  the  nerves,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  The 
theory  was  evidently  evoked  as  a  necessary  consequence  and  complement 
of  a  similar  theory  devised  to  account  for  the  agency  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  in  the  sense-perceptions.  If  that  theory  is  untenable,  this  must, 
a  fortiori^  be  rejected.  It  must  be  conceded  however  that 
Facts  relating  to    Certain  couditions  of  the  body  are  connected  with  a  far  more 

the     connoction     ,  .    .  «    ,  ,      .  ,, 

of  the  bo.iy  ^th  mtcusc  activity  of  the  representative  power  than  accompa- 
and  m^^.  ^  nies  Others.  In  other  bodily  states  this  activity  is  excessive, 
irregular,  and  even  uncontrollable.  Experience  and  observation  both  tes- 
tify that  this  power,  in  all  its  forms,  whether  of  memory,  phantasy,  or 
imagination,  both  in  sleep  and  wakefulness,  is  modified  very  greatly  by 
the  organization  and  temporary  condition  of  the  body. 

When  the  body  is  in  health  and  in  a  normal  condition,  memory  both  acquires  and  gives  up 
its  treasures  with  the  ease  and  exactness  of  instinct ;  and  imagination  combines  and  creates, 
as  if  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  so  skilfully  as  to  be  herself  surprised  at  her  own  work. 
Under  the  excitement  of  delirium,  the  elevation  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  brief  madness  of  pas- 
sion, the  power  to  recall  and  create  seems  almost  to  be  used  by  another  self ;  now  mocking  the 
18 
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Tain  effbrts  of  the  man  to  control  the  rosh  of  hia  too  affluent  fancy,  and  now  suggesting  for 
his  service  or  his  delight  unexpected  stores  of  facts  and  fancies.  It  is  in  vain,  at  times,  that 
the  soul  essays  to  retard  or  to  still  the  throng  of  unwelcome  images  that  break  in  upon  it  like 
a  succession  of  stormy  waves.  In  sleeplessness  induced  by  an  elation  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  rational  soul  seems  to  be  separated  from  the  imagination,  and  to  become  the  passive  specta- 
tor of  the  strangest  caprices.  We  are  wearied  to  exhaustion  by  the  force  and  perastence 
with  which  these  fancies  at  once  bewilder  and  ovennaster  us.  In  delirium,  the  fancy  seems  to 
have  completely  overmastered  the  rational  soul,  paraJyzed  its  fhnctions,  or  frightened  it  from 
asserting  its  rightful  supremacy. 

flow  these  Acta  §  ^*^*  Th^^e  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  by  two  con- 
fo^j^d^SSS!  siderations :  First,  there  is  the  general  truth,  that  the  soul  is 
^-  dependent  for  the  measure  of  force  which  it  has  at  command, 

on  the  force  and  normal  activity  of  the  powers  which  maintain  the  cor- 
poreal life.  When  the  bodily  force  is  weakened,  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
often  weakened  in  all  its  functions— of  sense,  representation,  and  thought. 
This  general  fact  may  itself  be  inexplicable,  but,  being  assumed  to  be 
true,  it  may  explain  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  memory  and  imaginar 
tion  are  weakened  by  disease,  or  are  nearly  suspended  in  faintness  and 
some  of  the  forms  of  sleep. 
Anydistorbanpe    Sccoud,  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 

of    the     bodily 

state  introduces   bodv  is  attended  with  an  unequal  action  of  the  powers  of 

dis^rbing    sen-       ,-,n^.  •  ,  -1^.111 

lations.  the  soul.    This  can  m  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  obtrusiye 

influence  of  the  sensations  and  other  mental  experiences  which  are  the 
consequence  of  this  unequal  bodily  action.  The  soul  seems  to  have  at  its 
command,  in  any  given  condition,  only  a  certain  quantum  of  attention,  or 
psychical  energy,  which  may  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
activities  of  which  it  is  capable — as  sense,  consciousness,  representation, 
and  thought ;  or,  if  concentrated  into  one,  it  is  thereby  withdrawn  from 
and  incapable  of  the  rest.  It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  we  cannot 
exert  the  utmost  energy  in  hearing  and  seeing  at  t)he  same  instant ;  still 
less  can  we  perceive  and  imagine  or  reason,  at  the  same  instant  and  with 
the  highest  energy  and  effect.  At  one  time  the  body,  in,  health  and  in  its 
normal  state,  is,  as  we  say,  the  ready  servant  of  the  soul ;  in  other  words, 
all  the  sensations  are  so  agreeable  or  so  gentle  as  to  be  unnoticed,  and  the 
whole  attention  can  be  given  to  other  than  animal  or  sensuous  experiences. 
In  other  conditions,  as  in  extreme  hunger  or  active  pain,  the  sensations  are 
so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  all  energetic  spiritual  activities,  whether  of 
thought  or  feeling.  In  still  other  conditions,  the  generally  dormant  vital 
and  muscular  sensations  may  be  so  positively  obtrusive  as  to  withdraw  or 
depress  the  soul's  capacity  to  fix  the  attention  upon  any  other  objects  with 
steadiness  and  effect 

The  ritai  sen-  §  244.  And  yet  these  muscular  or  vital  sense-perceptionB, 
^ifr^'may  be    tfiough  obtrusivc  and  unpleasant  as  sensations,  may  be  so 

links  m  a  chain  -1  .    a   /»    •.  ^.  ^  !.•  /i  ^i_ 

of  associations,     vaguc  and  mdefimte,  as  perceptions^  as  to  serve  cniefly  as  the 
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saggestora — under  the  laws  of  mental  asBociation— of  other  images.  We 
ought  never  to  forget  that,  in  all  conditions  of  our  existence,  so  long  as 
we  exist  as  soul  and  body,  these  vague  sensations  of  which  the  body  in 
all  its  parts  is  the  occasion,  form  the  constant  background  on  which  are 
projected  the  more  definite  and  distinctly  remembered  of  our  experiences. 
To  parts  of  this  backgrouud,  or  to  the  whole  blended  as  a  single  percep- 
tion, the  more  positive  experiences  may  be  attached  under  the  laws  of 
mental  association.  In  every  moment  of  psychical  act  or  suffering, 
whether  painful  or  pleasant,  whether  presentation,  representation,  or 
thought,  this  complex  of  undefined  sensations  must  be  present  as  a  con- 
stant accompaniment,  and  of  course  as  a  more  or  less  important  element. 
When  these  sensations  become  more  than  usually  active,  through  an  ex- 
cited or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body,  they  can  suggest  every  image 
with  which  they  have  been  connected  in  the  past ;  and  by  themselves  and 
through  the  objects  which  they  suggest^  preoccupy  the  whole  force  of  the 
soul's  activity.  The  condition  of  the  body  may  thus  affect  the  whole 
activity  of  the  soul,  by  simply  introducing  unusual  paychicai  experiences, 
which  operate  according  to  purely  psychical  laws,  both  in  absorbing  the 
attention  from  the  rational  functions,  and  in  obtruding  a  throng  of  asso- 
ciated images. 

These  considerations  wiU,  it  is  thought,  explain  many  cases  of  the  siu 
gular  and  almost  capricious  dependence  of  the  memory  upon  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  body. 

Th«  uws  of  as.  §  245.  (2.)  The  laws  according  to  which  ideas  are  repre- 
be  refei^^io  sentcd  to  the  mind  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  attractive 
SSwer  *in  id<»«  forcc — as  is  couccived  by  many — in  the  ideas  themselves,  by 
assnciL  which  they  suggest  or  revive  one  another.    This  theory  dif- 

fers from  the  one  just  discussed,  in  making  the  ideas,  as  psychical  agents, 
to  exert  a  force  and  attractive  tendency  similar  to  that  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  brain  or  its  physiological  functions. 

Many  of  the  explanations  given  of  the  phenomena  of  association,  and 
much  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  are  fitted  to  leave  the 
impression  that  ideas  attract  one  another  somewhat  as  two  drops  of  water 
tend  to  run  together,  or  two  globules  of  quicksilver  rush  into  one ;  or  as 
if,  when  the  larger  drop  or  globule  is  divided  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
second  portion  draws  the  other  after  itself.  Whether  or  not  the  authors 
of  these  explanations  and  of  this  language  would  admit  such  a  construc- 
tion of  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctfine  of  association  and  its  laws  has 
been  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  justify  this  construction,  and  to  make 
it  necessary  to  guard  against  it. 

Thus  Hobbes  writes :  "All  fiincies  [phantasms]  are  notions  within  ns,  relics  of  those  made  in  the 
sense ;  and  those  notions  that  immediately  suooeeded  one  another  in  the  sense  continne  also  together  after 
tense ;  in  so  mnoh  as  the  fonner,  coming  again  to  take  place,  and  be  predominant,  the  latter  foUoweth,  by 
coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such  manner  as  vator  upon  a  plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one 
part  of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.**    (Lev.  p.  i.  ch.  iii ;  ct  Hum,  NaL,  ch.  Ill .  1 2 ;  and  BUm,  JPhil.t  ch.  zzv. 
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$8.  Of  the  ancient  philosoplierB,  Garneades  oompared  the  sng|;estion  of  thoughie  **  to  a  chain,  in  which 
one  link  is  dependent  on  another/'  ThemistinB,  as  translated  by  Hamilton,  says :  "  For  as  in  a  chain,  if 
one  link  he  moved,  the  link  therewith  connected  will  of  necessity  be  moved,  and  through  that  the  next 
ngain,  and  bo  forth,  this  likewise  is  the  case  in  those  impressions  of  which  the  soul  is  the  sabject."  Johan- 
nes Major,  according  to  Hamilton,  says  :  **  Una  notiUa  trahit  alteram,  tU  tela  tiUorUfitum.**    Locke  says  : 

"  Some  of  our  ideas  have  a  natoral  correspondence  and  connection  one  with  anoth«;r : Ideas  that  in 

s  themselves  axe  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men^s  minds  that  'tis  very  hard  to  separate 
them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  xmderstanding, 
but  its  associate  appears  with  It,  and  if  they  are  more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang 
III  ways  inseparable,  show  themselves  together."  (JBuay,  B.  iL  c.  Trriii,  f  5).  Hume  says:  **  These  are, 
thcreforo,  the  principles  of  union  or  cohesion  among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the 
place  of  that  inseparable  connection  by  which  they  are  united  in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  aUnutton, 
\\  hich  in  the  mental  world  will  bo  found  to  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  show 
itself  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.  Its  eflSBCts  are  everywhere  conspicuous ;  but  as  to  its  causes,  they 
arc  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  resolved  into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I  pretend  not  to 
explain."  Hum.  Nal.^  B.  i.  p.  i.  Sec.  iv.)  James  Mill  {AnalysU  qf  the  Human  Mind,  chap,  iii.),  says : 
*'  When  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  repeated  together,  and  the  association  has  become  very  strong, 
they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as  not  to  be  diBtinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation 
are  analogous.  For  example :  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven  prismatic  colors  are 
i-cspectlvely  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  it  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color — 
white  By  the  rapidity  of  tho  succession  the  several  sensations  cease  to  be  distinguiahablo ;  they  run,  as  it 
were,  together,  and  a  new  sensation,  compounded  of  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  single  one,  is  the  result. 
Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined,  that  whenever  one  exists  in  tho  mind  the  others  imqedi* 
ately  exist  along  with  It^^eem  to  run  into  one  another— to  coalesce,  as  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to  form 
one  idea ;  which  idea,  however,  in  reality  complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  of  those  of  which 
It  \a  compounded,^'  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  passage  is  accepted  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Exam,  qf  Sir  WilHavt^ 
Hamilton^ i  Philosophy,  ch.  xiv.,  with  marvellous  nalveU,  as  though  it  were  an  almost  original  exposition  oi 
the  subject.  The  doctrine  of  **  inteparable  auociationt,"  thus  enounced,  is  with  him  not  only  an  axiom, 
but  the  axiom,  which  Is  the  *  open  sesame'  of  all  metaphysical  and  psychological  problema 

The  most  consistent  and  thorough-going  advocate  of  this  theory  of  the  attractive  fbror 
Ucrbart's  Theo-  of  ideas,  as  ideas,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  is  Herbart  (ct  f  43).  All  thn 
ry  of  the  attrac-  mental  phenomena,  and  even  the  several  powers  of  the  mind,  he  accounts  for  by  thf» 
tion  of  Idoas.  actions  and  reactions  of  the  mind's  ideas.    Ideas  are  strengthened  when  tbey  recur 

often  enough  to  gather  the  fbroe  which  blends  them  into  one  or  arranges  them  in  a 
permanent  series.  After  being  experienced,  they  renSain  in  a  condition  of  constant  tension,  rondy  on  the 
slightest  occasion  to  rush  back  into  the  possession  or  rather  thepreaenee  of  the  soul ;  and  again  pressing 
hard  to  return  as  soon  as  a  kindred  object  of  perception  or  representation  shall  attract  them  back.  The 
itilations  of  the  ideas  to  one  another,  both  static  and  dynamic,  are  expressed  by  Herbart  in  mathematical 
fonnuls,  for  tho  purpose  of  bringing  psychology  into  sdentiflc  relations  with  physios,  which,  in  his  view, 
tends  to  confirm  the  theory,  that  the  attractive  and  repellent  force  exists  between  ideas  as  sudi,  and  not 
in  the  action  of  the  soul  of  which  they  are  simply  states  or  energies. 

This  theory  is  open  to  similar  critical  objections  with  the  one  which  follows,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
allied.    We  observe  next,  that 

.  X     XV  '  §  246.    (3.)  The  conditions  and  laws  of  representation  cannot 

Nor    mto     the     J  ^    ;  .         ., 

force  of  relations    be  referred  solely,  or  even  pnmarily,  to  the  force  of  certain 
classes  of  relations  which  exist  between  ideas.    This  theory 

is,  in  its  principle,  not  superior  to  the  literal  or  figurative  ascription  of 

attractive  force  to  the  ideas  themselves. 

Aristotle  enumerates  three  of  these  relations  which  consti- 

These    relations  i      i  #»  •  •  ^ 

%'miousiy  class-  tute  the  laws  of  representation,  viz. :  Contiguity  in  time  and 
space^  resemblance^  knd  contrariety  {J)e  Mem.  et  Hem.^  c.  iL 
§  viii.).  Hume  asserts  the  three  laws  of  association  to  be  resemblance^ 
co?iti(jruity  in  time  and  place^  and  cause  and  effect  Others  increase  this 
number  to  seven,  viz. :  Coexistence  or  consecution  in  time ;  contiguity  in 
f^ace  ;  dependence  as  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  whole  and  part ;  re- 
semblance or  contrast ;  prodxiced  by  the  same  power  or  conversant  about  the 
same  object;  signified  and  signifying ;  designated  by  the  same  sound. 
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Others  contract  them  to  two :  SimvUaneity  and  affinity.  St.  Augustine, 
and  very  many  others,  have  reduced  them  to  the  single  law  of  redintegra- 
tion^ or  the  formula  that  '  a  part  of  a  mental  state  tends  to  bring  back  and 
restore  all  the  parts  which  originally  composed  it.' 

All  these  laws  are  founded  in  truth.  All  the  formulas  which  enounce 
them  describe  facts  of  consciousness.  Whether  they  fully  exhaust  the 
subject,  and  bring  us  to  the  ultimate  principle  or  law  of  the  mind's  activ- 
ity, must  be  reserved  for  further  inquiry. 

Examples  can  easily  be  adduced  of  the  representation  of 
Relations  of   ideas  Under  all  of  these  relations.     We  begin  with  those  of 

place.  ^  ^      ^        o 

place.  When  I  recall  a  single  building  upon  a  familiar 
street,  I  think  at  once  of  the  building  adjoining,  and  so  on,  of  each  that 
is  next.  When  a  portion  or  feature  of  a  landscape  is  recalled,  as  a  part 
of  tbe  falls  of  Niagara,  or  a  single  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  the 
entire  scene  comes  back  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  either  as  a  a  whole  or  in 
its  several  parts. 

Contiguity  of  time  is  illustrated  by  the  following :  When  a 
Beutions  of  single  event  is  thought  of,  which  occurred  upon  some  day 
of  my  life  made  memorable  by  joy  or  sorrow,  that  event  sug- 
gests the  others  which  occurred  in  connection  with  itself— either  before  or 
after — till  the  whole  history  of  the  day  has  passed  in  review  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  Words  call  up  the  sentences  in  which  they  have  been  heard 
or  read ;  phrases  bring  back  sentences ;  sentences,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
a  discourse.  A  note  of  music  suggests  the  snatch  of  melody  in  which  it 
has  been  heard ;  this  suggests  the  air,  till  the  whole  tune  is  repeated  to 
the  ear  of  the  mind. 

Objects  that  were  successive  in  time,  may  also  have  been 
Bothiaoonjuno-  coutiguous  in  placc ;  as  when  the  parts  of  an  imposing  pro- 
cession were  seen  in  succession,  passing  beneath  the  same 
arch,  or  entering  the  same  edifice.  In  such  a  case  the  relations  of  time 
and  place  connect  these  objects,  and  by  means  of  them  both  these  objects 
may  be  recalled  in  order. 

Inasmuch  as  all  objects  adjacent  in  space  must,  if  perceived  with  atten- 
tion, be  originally  perceived  by  acts  successive  to  one  another  in  time,  it 
may  and  generally  will  happen  that  when  they  are  recalled  as  contiguous, 
they  may  also  be  recalled  as  successively  perceived,  and  thus  both  the 
relations  of  time  and  place  may  act  conjointly.  Thus,  if  I  examine  the 
interior  of  a  large  public  hall  or  church,  I  may  walk  around  it  on  my  feet, 
drawing  near  to  every  part  which  I  inspect ;  or,  standing  in  one  place,  I 
may  survey  every  object  by  successive  applications  of  the  eye.  But  these 
objects  are  also  contiguous  in  place,  and  form  together  a  whole  of  space. 
As  such,  they  may  be  grasped  by  the  eye  at  a  single  view — so  much  of 
the  interior  as  the  eye  can  survey — the  whole  and  the  parts  together. 
When  the  whole  "  rises  like  an  exhalation  "  before  the  recreating  eye  of 
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the  fancy,  it  may  be  by  the  aid  of  one  or  both  of  these  relations.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  urged  that  all  objects  adjacent  in  space,  whether  viewed  by  a 
single  or  by  successive  acts  of  attention,  must  be  also  connected  under  the 
relations  of  coexistence  or  of  succession  in  time,  and  the  relation  of  time 
must  be  always  present  and  controlling. 

The  relations  of  similarity  and  of  contrast  serve  to  recall 

Kelatlons    of       ,  .  _.^  _  _  ?.,        ,  .  «.•.¥,.-., 

eimiiarity  and  objccts.  If  I  scc  a  housc  like  the  ouc  m  which  I  lived  when 
a  child — ^it  is  of  no  consequence  when  or  where — ^it  causes 
me  to  think  of  my  early  home.  If  I  see  a  face  that  resembles  the  face  of 
a  dear  but  absent  friend,  it  brings  that  friend  to  mind.  If  a  man  sees  a 
horse  like  one  which  he  formerly  owned,  or  a  lady  sees  a  dress  which  in 
material  or  color  is  like  one  which  she  has  worn,  the  horse  or  dress  are 
instantly  recalled.  The  likeness  may  be  of  the  whole  to  the  whole,  or  of 
a  part  to  a  part ;  as  of  a  house  to  a  house,  a  mountain  to  a  mountain,  a 
tree  to  a  tree,  a  face  to  a  face,  in  general  outline  or  expression  ;  or  again, 
as  of  a  door  or  roof  (the  part  of  a  house)  to  a  door  or  roof;  or  of  a  sin- 
gle feature  in  the  face  to  another  feature. 

So,  objects  that  are  unlike,  especially  such  as  are  strikingly  contrasted, 
recall  one  another.  Cold  makes  us  think  of  heat,  light  reminds  us  of 
darkness,  joy  of  sorrow  and  sorrow  of  joy,  sweet  of  bitter  and  bitter  of 
sweet. 

The  relation  of  cavse  and  effect  is  constantly  recognized  in 
«Sie*^d  effort'  ^^^  experience.  The  cause  may  recall  the  effect,  or  the  effect 
the  cause.  Fire  makes  me  think  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold. 
The  wound  under  which  I  suffer,  recalls  the  blow  which  caused  it  The 
gift  which  I  enjoy,  brings  to  mind  the  kindness  of  the  giver.  The  treach- 
ery of  Arnold  suggests  the  death  of  Major  Andr6.  The  heroic  devotion 
of  Florence  Nightingale  brings  to  view  the  relief  and  comfort  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers ;  then  is  suggested  their  gratitude,  and  then  the  admirar 
tion  which  her  example  has  commanded,  and  the  imitation  to  which  it  has 
prompted. 

Under  cause  and  effect,  and  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  rela- 
OTdB"ete"  ""**  *^^^  ^^  means  and  ends.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  sug- 
gests the  use  for  which  it  was  devised.  Thus,  a  fire-engine 
makes  us  think  of  a  conflagration ;  a  locomotive,  of  the  drawing  of  a 
railway  train  ;  a  thumbscrew,  or  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  of  torture 
or  amputation.  The  thought  of  an  end  suggests  the  possible  or  necessary 
means.  If  a  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  a  building  is  to  be  moved,  we 
think  of  a  lever,  or  a  combination  of  screws  and  rollers.  If  we  are  in 
difficulty  or  danger,  the  mind  is  occupied  exclusively  with  all  the  possible 
methods  of  extrication  or  deliverance.  When  our  energies  are  quickened 
by  fear,  necessity,  or  hope,  there  rush  to  our  thoughts  every  conceivable 
expedient  of  which  we  have  ever  heard  or  read. 

These  three  or  four  relations  are  the  laws  of  associations  which  are 
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more  commonly  recognized.  To  these,  three  other  laws  have  been  added, 
which  have  been  already  named.  Operations  or  objects  of  the  same  power 
or  faculty,  suggest  one  another,  and  the  faculty  concerned.  The  sign  sug- 
gests the  thing  signified,  and  the  thing  signified  the  sign.  Objects  acd- 
dentaUy  denoted  by  the  same  sound  are  associated.  A  little  attention  wiU 
convince  any  one  that  these  may  find  their  place  either  under  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  under  the  very  comprehensive  relation  of  contiguity 
of  space  and  time. 

The  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  the  relations  that  are  conceived  to 
Are  not  other  operate  as  laws  of  association  and  conditions  of  representation,  most  natu- 
rdahona     sup-    ^^^  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  special  charm  in  the  three  or 

four  relations  of  resemblance,  contrast,  contiguity  of  space  and  time,  and 
causation,  which  invests  these  alone  with  eflScacy  in  the  recovery  of  ideas.  We  ask  at  once, 
Why  may  not  any  other  relations  serve  as  well  as  these  ?  Why,  of  the  two  objects  that  are 
connected  by  any  relations  whatever,  may  not  each  suggest  its  correlate  ?  We  find,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  this  is  so— that  objects  connected  by  many  special  relations,  as  of  premise  and 
eoncluiion^  evidence  and  inferenee^  do  recall  each  other.  We  discover,  moreover,  that  the 
objects  related  as  mutually  causes  and  effects  must  be  contemplated  as  such,  in  order  that  tliey 
may  suggest  one  another.  In  other  words,  they  must  have  been  connected  in  the  mind  as 
causes  and  effects,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  one  to  recall  the  other.  If  they  have  not  been  thus 
known,  or  cannot  readily  be  thus  known,  the  one  is  impotent  to  recall  the  other.  For  exam- 
ple, oxygen  suggests  the  rusting  of  iron,  or  the  increase  of  combustion,  or  the  purification  of 
the  blood,  to  the  mind  that  has  known  that  the  one  is  a  cause  and  the  other  is  an  effect ;  but 
to  one  ignorant  of  these  relations  of  oxygen,  it  would  have  no  such  suggesting  power. 

This  fact  leads  us  at  once  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  power  of  one  related 
Cannot  iheee  re-       ,  .  „  ,  ,  .        .  ,    .      ,         .    ,     /        ,       . 

latioiis   bo    re-    object  to  recall  another  object  is  not  derived  entirely  from  the  circumstance 

iMfl      ^  *"^^  *    *^*'  '^®  *^®  hAy^  been  connected  by  the  mind's  previous  activity  ?    In  other 

words,  it  suggests  the  theory  that  the  conditions  and  Uws  of  representation  do 

not  depend  upon  the  attractive  force  of  the  objects  or  ideas  themselves,  nor  upon  the  power 

of  relations  as  relations  in  a  smaller  or  greater  number,  but  upon  the  subjective  eneigy  of  the 

mind  in  uniting  them,  or  upon  the  single  circumstance  that  the  mind  has  bound  them  together 

by  some  previous  activity  of  its  own. 

§  247.  (4).  Philosophers  have  united  all  these  relations  under 
S^gratio?."*'    wl^at  they  have  called  the  law  of  redintegration^  which  is 

thus  announced:  Objects  that  have  been  previously  united 
as  parts  of  a  single  mental  state,  tend  to  recall  or  suggest  one  another. 
Redintegration,  as  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  whole,  on  condition  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  its  parts.  This 
law  was  announced  by  St.  Augustine,  by  Wolf,  by  Malebranche,  by  J.  G. 
E.  Maas,  and  is  accepted  vrith  some  qualification  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  much-vexed  question,  whether  this  law  will  meet  and 
Win  this  explain    explain  all  the  special  cases  of  representation.    If  we  concede  that  the  three 
£  oSesl^"'    ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^^  relations  enumerated  by  Hume  and  others  cover  and  compre- 
hend every  supposable  instance  of  recall,  and  attempt  to  resolve  them  all  into 
the  law  of  redintegration,  we  shall  find  the  following  results : 
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(a.)  Objects  contiguous  in  time  present  no  difficulty.  Indeed,  the  law  of 
The  relations  of  redintegration  might  be  viewed  as  only  another  expression  for  the  law  that 
oausS'ion"**    objects  conjoined  in  lime  tend  to  restore  or  suggest  one  another,  hiasmuch  as 

the  parts  and  the  whole  respectively  must  have  been  united  as  contiguous  in 
time. 

(b.)  Objects  adjacent  in  space,  as  has  already  been  observed,  usually  come  under  the  rela- 
tion and  law  of  contiguity  in  time,  and  are  tlierefore  easily  accommodated  to  the  law  of  redin- 
tegration. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  whole  and  parts  in  time  directly,  and  in  time  indirectly 
through  space,  are  given  in  the  same  instantaneous  act,  or  by  a  succession  immediately  conse- 
quent. That  successive  objects  in  time  are  capable  of  being  bound  up  as  wholes,  is  obvious 
from  experience.  When  we  so  learn  as  to  recall  the  successive  words  which  make  a  sentence, 
we  either  maintain  an  apprehension  of  the  constitutive  relation  which  they  all  have  to  the 
whole,  while  we  are  hearing  or  reading  each  part,  or  we  bind  them  into  a  whole  by  a  single 
act  of  review  or  repetition.  In  the  same  way,  when,  by  successive  acts  in  time,  we  master  all 
the  parts  of  some  whole  in  space,  as  of  a  building,  a  landscape,  or  a  complex  mathematical 
figure,  we  give  unity  to  the  whole. 

(c.)  The  most  of  the  cases  in  which  objects  are  recalled  under  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  will  readily  be  solved  by  the  law  of  redintegration.  As  has  already  been  intimated^ 
objects  must  previously  have  been  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  in  order  to  be  recalled  by  the 
force  of  this  relation.  Indeed,  objects  are  known  as  causes  by  the  effects  which  they  produce. 
Effects  are  known  as  such  by  being  referred  to  other  objects  or  agents  as  their  causes.  In 
many  instances,  even,  it  is  only  through  this  relation  that  they  are  connected  at  all.  But  in 
order  to  be  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  so  as  to  be  recalled  the  one  by  the  other,  they  must 
first  have  been  united  under  this  relation  in  a  previous  mental  act ;  and  if  so,  they  come  at 
once  under  the  law  of  redintegration. 

What  is  true  of  causes  and  effects,  is  still  more  obvious  of  means  and  ends.  A  means 
can  only  be  known  as  such  by  its  relation  to  the  end  which  it  is  adapted  to  promote  or  bring 
to  pass.  That  is,  it  must  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  end,  as  the  camels  which  buoy 
up  a  ship,  or  the  diving-bell  which  enables  a  diver  to  breathe  and  labor  under  water.  The 
same  is  true  of  premises  and  conclusions,  data  and  inferences,  or  the  so-called  logical  relations, 
all  of  which  are  referable  to  the  general  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

(dj)  The  relations  of  similarity  and  contrast  present  some  difficulty.  When 
The  relation  of  I  see  a  face  never  seen  before,  at  once  the  thought  flashes  upon  me,  *■  That 
ri^a^^culfcyT'    ^^^  ^^  ^'*^®  ^^®  ^*^®  °^  *  ^"®°^  ^<*"6  absent  or  dead  ; '  or  when  I  see  a  horse 

which  strikingly  resembles  in  color,  foim,  or  action,  another  horse  which  I 
formerly  owned,  and  the  image  of  that  horse  is  called  to  mind,  the  objects  that  recall,  and 
those  which  are  recalled,  were  never  conjoined  in  fact.  In  many  cases  of  bimilarity,  the  pre> 
vious  conjunction  of  the  resembling  objects  is  possible,  and  the  law  of  redintegration  may  be 
readily  applied,  but  in  instances  such  as  have  been  adduced,  we  seem  foiled  in  the  effort  to 
apply  it.  In  view  of  these  f^cts,  the  law  of  similarity  seems  at  first  to  be  an  original  and 
independent  law,  and  to  take  its  place  as  such  by  the  side  of  the  law  of  redintegration. 

Others,  as  Maas  (  Vertuch  iither  die  Einbildung8krafi\  have  sought  to  bring  it 
How  the  dlffl-  "^der  the  same  by  the  following  solution :  What  we  see  in  the  resembling 
colty  Is  resolved,     face,  or  the  resembling  horse,  is  some  special  and   separable  feature  or 

peculiarity,  one  or  more.  Let  this  be  called  a,  and  let  the  remaining  features 
or  peculiarities  be  called  h.  Let  all  the  observed  features  or  characteristics  of  the  same,  both  the 
resembling  and  the  non-resembling,  be  called  A.  Let  the  face  or  the  horse  never  seen  before 
be  designated  by  B.  When  B  is  seen,  the  part  a  is  seen  as  a  separable  constituent,  for  by  the 
supposition  it  attracts  special  attention.  The  first  act  is  to  perceive  B ;  the  next  act,  to  notice 
a,  the  resembling  feature ;  but  a  has  before  been  conjoined  with  6,  giving  the  total  A.  As 
soon  as  the  past  a  is  apprehended,  it  brings  back  its  associate  6,  and  A  is  therefore  recalled. 
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When,  for  example,  I  look  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  am  reminded  of  its  likeness  to 
the  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  because  of  the  ruff  which  is  about  the  neck  of  each,  which  in 
this  case  is  the.  only  common  feature,  and  attracts  at  once  the  attention.  The  ruil  brings  back 
every  thing  besides  in  her  Majesty's  portrait — the  head-dress,  the  features,  the  sceptre,  tho 
robes,  etc.,  etc.,  till  the  whole  is  restored.  So  far  as  the  process  of  association  is  concerned, 
it  is  urged,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  separable  features  are  or  are  not  actually  divisible 
in  space ;  they  must  be  separated  and  conjoined  in  thought,  in  order  to  be  the  medium  by 
which  the  attendant  parts  are  brought  to  the  mind.  If  this  solution  is  accepted,  the  law  of , 
redintogmtion  is  established  as  tlie  one  comprehensive  and  sufficient  law  of  representation. 
In  other  words,  the  law  of  representation  would  be,  *  objects  which  have  been  previously 
united  as  a  pert  of  a  single  mental  state,  tend  to  recall  or  suggest  one  another.' 

Tho  parts  and  §  ^^^'  ®^^^^  *^^^  ^®  acccptcd  as  the  law  ?  Before  this  ques- 
Si^^ram™  but  ^^^^  ^^  anRwered,  one  pomt  needs  to  be  noticed :  The  part 
«°^ar.  of  a  mental  state  which  is  said  to  recall  or  tend  to  recall  the 

whole,  is  not  literally  the  same  which  has  previously  been  an  object  to  the 
mind.  Every  time  the  mind  apprehends  either  a  part  or  the  whole,  it  has 
a  new  percept  or  image,  whether  partial  or  total.  If,  having  seen  two 
resembling  horses  together,  I  afterward  see  one,  I  am  impelled  at  once  to 
think  of  the  other ;  or  if  the  sight  of  a  third  resembling  horse  makes  me 
think  of  one  or  both,  there  is  to  the  mind  in  every  instance  a  new  object 
presented  and  pictured.  The  percept  of  the  same  horse  taken  in  succes- 
sive moments,  or  at  long  intervals,  is  mentally  conceived  not  as  the  same, 
but  as  a  similar  mental  entity  or  object.  All  its  force  to  attract,  or  suggest, 
or  recall  another  object,  comes  not  from  the  sameness  of  the  part  or  the 
whole  objectively  viewed,  but  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  or  more 
mental  percepts  or  mental  images  regarded  auhjectwely^  or  as  the  products 
of  the  mind's  similar  activities.  Whatever  this  tendency,  or  readiness,  or 
force  may  be,  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  mind's  own  activity,  and  not 
at  all  from  the  sameness  o^  the  objects  as  parts  or  wholes.  Tiie  mind 
thinks,  or  tends  to  think,  of  a,  when  it  perceives  or  thinks  of  J,  because  it 
has  previously  acted  in  a  similar  activity,  in  whole  or  in  part.  When  a 
occurs  to  it,  whether  in  perception  or  thought,  a  certain  form  of  partial 
subjective  activity  begins,  which  involves,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
like  acti\'ity  has  been  previously  experienced,  a  greater  facility  of  repetition. 
One  act  of  knowledge,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  differs  from 
another  act  or  state  of  knowledge  by  the  mental  object  which  it  produces. 
One  act  of  knowledge  is  similar  to  another,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  it  forms 
in  apprehension  a  similar  mental  object  by  the  application  of  attentive 
effort.  One  act  of  knowledge  is  similar  to  another,  according  as  the 
objects  thus  produced  are  similar  in  whole  or  in  part.  Even  when  the 
object,  as  in  two  acts  of  perception,  is  one  and  the  same,  the  mental  acts 
and  products  are  only  similar,  and  therefore  are  two. 
The  (sxpianation  §  249.  The  law  of  redintegration,  as  ordinarily  phrased  or 
j25SfSlt^bJth^  enounced,  is  liable  to  the  qualification  which  was  noticed  in 
mind's  activity,     g  245,  viz.,  that  no  attractive  force  can  be  affirmed  or  con- 
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ceived  to  pertain  to  ideas  as  such.  Objects  or  ideas  have  of  themselves  no 
greater  force  or  tendency  to  restore  those  which  with  themselves  made  np 
a  mental  state,  than  they  have  to  attract  one  another.  The  force  in  the 
final  analysis  must  come  from  and  reside  in  the  mind  whose  products  they 
are. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  reflection,  that  the  law  of  similarity,  so  far  from 
being  brought  under  the  law  of  redintegration  by  this  analysis,  brings  this 
very  law  in  subjection  to  itself,  because,  when  we  correct  the  reading  of 
this  law,  we  find  that  th^  same  is  only  another  phrase  for  the  similar. 

While,  then,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  law  of  redinte- 

Tho  real  expla-  .  '  •;  .  «    ,  ,  . 

nation.      How    gratiou  as  a  popular  expression  of  the  comprehensive  con- 

enounced.  _.,  •../•  ^      •         •  m  •■« 

dition  or  prmciple  of  representation,  it  must  be  rejected  as 
defective,  because  it  overlooks  the  real  principle.  This  is  to  be  found  in 
the  comprehensive  general  fact  or  law,  tliat  the  mind  tends  to  act  again 
more  readily  in  a  manner  or  form  which  is  similar  to  any  in  which  it  lias 
acted  before^  in  any  defined  exertion  of  its  energy. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  accept  this  as  the  principle  which 
comprehends  the  so-called  laws  of  association.  We  have  seen  that  these 
laws  are  not  physiological,  but  psychical;  that  the  attractive  force  by 
which  one  idea  is  said  to  be  able  to  recall  another,  does  not  lie  in  the  ideas 
as  such,  viewed  as  separate  from  the  mind's  energy  in  producing  or  be- 
holding them :  nor  does  it  lie  in  the  relations  as  such  under  which  the 
objects  were  connected  in  the  mind's  previous  act  of  uniting  them,  but  in 
the  ultimate  truth  that,  in  whatever  way  the  mind  may  act,  it  thereby  is 
enabled  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  a  second  time.  Its  original  act  is 
always  complex,  including  objects  separated  and  united,  as  parts  and  as  a 
whole,  by  definable  relations.  If  the  mind  cognizes  a  part  of  any  of  these 
wholes,  it  begins  to  act  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  it  has  acted 
before.  The  tendency  to  finish  the  whole  of  the  act  thius  begun  explains 
the  principle  that  underlies  the  laws  of  association. 

This  comprehenaive  law  enables  ua  to  explain  not  only  the  recurrence  of  two 
«roiainf'*'^°t?!e  o^ccts  that  have  previously  been  connected  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  but 
force  of  BI10CC8-    the  return  of  those  also  which  have  followed  one  another  in  a  consecutive 

order ;  as  the  words  that  form  a  sentence  suggest  each  other,  or  the  names 
that  have  been  learned  in  a  series,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  etc.,  etc.  In  these  cases  each 
object  that  precedes  and  follows  must  have  been  united  by  the  energy  of  a  single  act,  else  they 
could  not  have  been  observed  in  relation.  It  is  also  true,  in  many  such  cases,  that  the  con- 
spiring relation  of  each  part  toward  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  member,  has  been  often  con- 
sidered by  a  single  activity  of  the  mind,  after  the  parts  have  been  followed  in  their  order  by 
successive  pairs  in  the  way  just  explained. 

The  reference  of  the  laws  of  the  representative  power  to  the  subjective  force 
^wor  of  feeling  or  energy  of  the  mind,  explains  the  influence  of  states  of  feeling,  ns  well  as 
overthoaasocia-    ^^  ^^  ^^^  intellect,  upon  the  representative  activities.    The  state  of  feeling 

in  which  I  perceive  or  cognize  an  object — e,  ^.,  a  glorious  sunset  or  an  inter- 
esting story — is  often  as  distinct  to  my  apprehension  as  the  object  itself.  It  should  follow  tliat 
a  similar  feeling  excited  a  second  time  ought  as  truly  to  tend  to  recall  a  similar  object,  as  a 
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eimilar  object  the  feeling.  That  the  feelings  are  potent  instruments  of  memory,  is  confirmed 
bj  the  experience  of  every  one.  It  often  happens  that  a  feeling  of  disgust  once  occasioned  by 
some  object,  can  never  be  experienced  again  without  recalling  the  object  itself.  This  is  oflen 
observed  in  the  bodily  sensations  as  those  of  sea-sickness  or  headache.  It  is  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  in  the  experience  of  purely  ps^hical  emotions  when  these  are  perfectly  defined 
or  are  traceable  to  some  determinate  cause  like  homesickness  or  sudden  fright.  In  such  cases 
the  experience  of  a  feeling  which  is  at  all  similar  to  the  feeling  in  question,  however  dissimilar 
may  be  the  occasion  or  exciting  cause,  will  bring  back  the  intellectual  cognition  with  which  it 
was  originally  connected.  We  have  already  explained  (§  229)  that  in  such  cases  the  feeling 
operates  through  the  agency  of  the  intellect 

§  250.  This  principle  also  serves  to  explain  the  predominance  of  certain 
pSo^anoe^f  associations  over  the  intellect  and  character  of  different  persons.  If  the  ten- 
spcdal   aasoda-    dency  to  reproduction  and  recall  is  an  original  force,  or  law,  then  it  is  natural 

that  the  energy  with  which  any  individual  act  or  state  of  the  soul  tends  to  be 
revived,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  force  of  the  original  act ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  its  objects  or  parts,  whether  these  are  objective  or  sub- 
jective. An  excited  interest  is  the  condition  of  concentrated  attention ;  for,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  aroused  feeling  awakens  the  intellect,  detains  its  gaze,  and  excludes  distracting 
objects.  Hence,  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  memory  and  imagination  of  different  persons 
upon  the  character  and  8trengtb>of  the  emotions,  the  buoyancy  and  depression  of  the  spirits, 
etc.  Hence,  pre^<^.\0ently,  the  influence  of  those  commanding  purposes  and  prevailing  habitf 
which  make  ani  tifark  the  individual  man,  upon  the  objects  which  he  most  frequently  recalls 
and  recombines,  under  his  prevailing  and  dominant  associations.  That  every  man  has  hi; 
dominant  associations  is  universally  observed .  and  confessed.  The  associations  of  one  are 
those  of  wit,  while  those  of  another  are  of  broader  humor.  One  person  abounds  in  sensuous 
illustrations  and  analogies,  another  in  **  wise  saws  ^'  and  grave  generalizations.  One  person, 
overflows  with  associations  of  vice,  another  with  those  of  virtue  and  goodness.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  favorite  objects  of  the  souPs  activity  with  the  one  person,  are  certain  classes  of 
objects  with  their  relations ;  and  with  the  other,  objects  that  are  very  unlike  them.  But  in 
every  case,  the  associations  by  which  each  recalls  objects,  follow  the  energy  with  which  he 
cognizes  them.  One  man  recalls  objects  and  relations  which  never  occur  to  another,  chiefly 
because  the  one  contemplates  these  objects  and  relations,  and  with  intense  energy,  while  they 
scarcely  catch  the  notice  or  attention  of  the  other.  Open  before  two  men  the  same  landscape, 
the  same  picture,  the  same  architectural  design  ;  tell  them  the  same  narrative,  introduce  them 
to  the  same  companion,  let  tliem  listen  to  the  same  poem,  lecture,  or  sermon,  and  the  actiye 
intellect  of  each  will  be  busy  in  selecting  objects  from  each,  discerning  them  in  special  rela- 
tions and  fixing  them  for  future  recalL 

E  lainsthein-  §  251.  Our  general  law  explains  also  why  our  associations 
bilfoWectL"*"""  ^*'^  objects  perceived  are  far  more  energetic  and  permanent 
than  those  which  are  connected  with  objects  remembered  or 
imagined.  That  which  is  seen  with  the  eye  or  heard  with  the  ear,  other 
things  being  equal,  holds  the  attention  more  closely  and  longer  than  that 
which  is  merely  remembered,  or  painted  to  the  fancy.  It  is  constantly 
present,  firmly  fixed,  and  held  closely  before  the  mind  for  it  to  return  to 
as  often  as  it  will.  It  is  because  of  the  strength,  and  the  continuance  or 
reiteration  of  the  impressions  which  sensible  objects  occasion,  that  they 
are  fitted  to  fix  in  the  mind  bonds  of  association  with  far  greater  intense- 
ness  and  tenacity  than  objects  that  are  only  remembered  or  fancied.  Even 
if  the  object  which  has  been  previously  perceived  is  itself  remembered,  it 
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brings  back  its  companion  or  related  thought,  with  far  greater  readiness 
and  force  than  if  it  had  been  originally  a  thoughtrobject  only.  Bnt  let  the 
object  be  perceived  a  second  time,  and  not  merely  remembered,  and  it 
acts  as  an  associating  force  with  redoubled  energy.  First,  it  presents  a 
greater  variety  and  number  of  parts  or  points  of  association  than  it  could 
possibly  do  when  it  was  only  thought  of.  Each  part  or  point  is  also  longer 
before  the  mind  as  an  object  to  which  it  can  return  again  and  again. 
Then  the  mind,  by  the  very  act  of  bodily  perception,  is  often  stimulated 
to  greater  activity,  and  prepared  to  recall  associate  objects  with  propor- 
tionate energy. 

The  a£BOciatioiiB  with  home  are  a  fine  illustration  of  this  principle.  When  we 
ABBooiations  merely  think  of  the  home  of  our  childhood,  it  brings  back  a  throng  of  recol- 
with  homo.  lections  associated  with  its  places  and  persons ;  but  when  we  visit  our  home, 

we  cannot  repress  them.    They  are  connected  with  every  apartment ;  they 
start  up  from  every  comer ;  they  attend  upon  all  our  walks ;  there  is  not  a  tree,  or  rock,  or 
stream,  but  thrusts  into  our  very  faces,  and  forces  upon  our  society,  its  throng  of  associate  . 
memories. 

Objects  of  imagination  have  this  advantage  over  objects  of  sense,  th&t  ihey  are  more  free 
from  unwelcome  and  unpleasant  elements,  and  are  subject  more  entirely  ioj^^  creative  power. 
But  objects  of  sense  stimulate  the  associative  tendency  to  greater  energy,  and  furnish  it  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  material. 

§  262.  Our  principle  also  explains  why  certain  conditions  of 
p^er^of  bodily  the  body  affcct  the  power  to  recall,  both  favorably  and  un- 
favorably. Objects  apprehended  in  conditions  of  bodily 
weakness  and  pain  are  often  with  difficulty  recalled.  Those  which  pre- 
nent  themselves  in  the  happier  moments  of  vigor,  activity,  and  moder- 
ate excitement,  are  never  forgotten.  Disease  may  both  hinder  and  quick- 
en the  energies  of  the  soul  to  acquire,  and,  of  course,  to  reproduce  its 
acquisitions ;  for,  in  all  these  cases,  the  tendency  to  reproduce  is  measured 
by  the  energy  of  the  original  activity ;  and  this  varies,  as  the  body  helps 
or  hinders  the  mind  to  detain  and  concentrate  its  attention  (cf.  §  244). 
ExDi  in  h  ft  §  ^^^*  '^^®  principle  which  refers  the  tendency  to  be  repro- 
jKurt  and  not  tho  duccd  to  the  original  energy  of  apprehension  and  experience 
represented.  — in  Other  words,  of  coguitiou  and  feeling — enables  us  to 
understand  why  the  mind  represents  only  a  portion,  and  often  but  a  single 
element  or  feature,  of  an  object  presented.  We  perceive  a  complex  mate- 
rial object ;  we  read  a  written  page ;  we  examine  a  fine  drawing,  engrav- 
ing, or  painting;  we  hear  and  understand  an  elaborate  and  convincing 
argument ;  we  enjoy  a  succession  of  pleasurable  sensations  or  emotions. 
But  we  bring  away  or  possess  the  power  to  recall,  only  a  few  parts  or  ele- 
ments of  each.  The  explanation  has  already  been  anticipated,  by  the 
obvious  fact  that  our  apprehension  of  comparatively  simple  objects  con- 
sists of  many  separate  acts  of  analytic  and  energetic  attention  upon  the  sep- 
arate parts.     When  all  these  parts  are  spread  before  us,  in  the  relations  of 
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space,  we  select  at  our  leisure  those  which  solicit  our  notice.  When  they 
are  no  sooner  given  than  they  are  gone,  as  in  hearing  a  discourse,  etc.,  we 
seize  upon  selected  portions,  and  make  them  our  own  by  an  energetic 
response  which  accompanies  the  hearing,  or  by  an  earnest  review  which 
immediately  follows.  In  both  cases  we  often  gather,  by  a  unifying  act, 
all  that  we  have  thus  noticed*  What  is  material  to  our  principle,  is  that 
we  can  represent  no  more  parts  or  features  than  we  energetically  present 
to  our  cognition.  In  both  cases,  what  is  called  an  element,  part,  or  fear 
ture,  may  be  as  truly  the  single  vague  impression  which  strikes  the  senses 
or  the  mind  from  the  combined  action  of  the  whole,  as  the  combination 
of  parts  in  an  orchestra,  the  mingled  sounds  that  come  up  to  the  ear  in 
the  din  from  a  great  city,  or  the  general  impression  to  the  eye  of  an  object 
seen  or  a  few  points  vaguely  noticed  by  a  careless  reader  or  hearer. 
Whatever  the  parts  may  be,  or  however  they  may  be  conceived,  the  prin- 
ciple remains  true  that  that,  and  only  that,  which  is  appropriated  by  the 
mind  by  its  energetic '  activity,  tends  to  be  revived  by  a  similar  act  of 
representation. 

§  254.  Again,  it  is  essential  to  an  act  of  knowledge  that  itn 
reiatioiu  are  so  objccts  be  disccmed  in  some  relation.  Even  states  of  feeling 
^^  are  moved  and  excited  by  the  discerned  relations  of  objects, 

as  truly  as  by  the  apprehension  of  their  unrelated  existence.  When 
the  mind  is  at  all  developed,  that  which  arrests  the  attention  and  excites 
the  interest  is  not  the  sole  and  single  part  or  element,  whether  of  a  sense 
or  spiritual  entity,  but  the  part  or  element  as  related  to  some  other  part  or 
whole,  present  or  absent,  perceived  or  thought  of.  The  relation  is  often 
quite  as  much  an  occasion  of  intellectual  or  emotional  activity  as  the  parts 
related.  Sometimes  it  attracts  the  exclusive  attention,  and  the  entities 
concerned  are  set  aside  and  overlooked.  I  may  listen  to  several  similar 
sounds  from  different  musical  instruments,  or  human  voices ;  the  sounds 
compared  may  scarcely  be  noticed,  only  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
similar.  Twenty  effects  may  be  produced  by  a  common  agent  or  cause. 
That  they  are  is  scarcely  observed,  for  the  attention  is  occupied  by  the 
common  relation  by  which  they  are  connected.  In  hearing  a  person  read, 
or  in  reading  ourselves,  we  o&en  do  not  notice  the  words ;  the  mind  takes 
up  only  the  relations  which /constitute  their  meaning. 
Finally,    ^  why    8  265.   Thcsc  facts  explain  why  it  is  that  the  relations  of 

certain     olasses     "  . 

of  relation*  giro  objects,  and  especially  why  three  or  four  more  prominent  rela- 
dation.  tious,  figure  SO  conspicuously  as  laws  of  association  in  most 

of  the  modem  treatises  on  psychology,  and  how  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  principle  and  method  of  explaining  these  laws  which 
we  adopt.  The  mind  can  rarely  be  moved  to  energetic  activity  except 
some  important  relation,  binding  two  or  more  objects  together,  holds  the 
attention  an^  excites  the  feelings.  The  relations  named  are  none  other,  as 
we  shall  see,  than  the  comprehensive  or  general  categories  which  connect 
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and  condidonate  all  our  knowledge  (§  616).    These  relations  are  the  laws 
of  association,  inasmuch  as  they  are  conditions  of  original  cognition. 
Whatever  we  know  energetically  nnder  these  relations,  we  know  a  second 
time  under  and  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  these  categories. 
n.    The  secondary  laws  of  association. 

§  256.  The  theories  which  we  have  considered  thus  far 
SrodeflrSi*^  chiefly  relate  to  what  are  called  the  primary  laws  of  associa- 
tion. Other  laws  have  also  been  proposed  which  are  called 
secondary.  The  primary  laws  are  conceived  as  those  which  account 
for  the  tendency  of  any  objects  to  recur  or  be  represented  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  the  several  classes  of  objects  or  relations  which  have  been 
considered.  The  secondary  laws  are  conceived  to  regulate  the  recurrence 
of  one  object  in  any  class  rather  than  another.  They  might  with  propri- 
ety be  called  laws  of  the  preference  or  precedence  of  particular  objects. 
They  are  designed  to  explain  more  particularly  the  operation  of  the  repre- 
sentative power.  Whether  these  secondary  laws  may  not  also  be  explained 
by  the  principles  already  reached,  remains  to  be  seen,  after  subjecting 
them  to  a  critical  examination. 

The  secondary  laws  have  been  enumerated  and  propounded 
mttato^  ^'^'  *®  follows :  (l.)  Those  objects  are  more  likely  to  be  recalled, 
other  things  being  equal,  which  occupy  the  mind  for  the  long- 
est period  of  time ;  (2.)  those  also  which  are  apprehended  most  vividly ; 
(8.)  those  which  are  brought  most  frequently  before  the  mind ;  (4.)  those 
which  were  most  recently  present ;  (5.)  those  which  are  the  most  free 
from  entangling  relations;  (6.)  those  which  are  contemplated  with  the 
greatest  strength  of  emotion ;  (7.)  those  which  are  viewed  with  favoring 
circumstances  of  bodily  health;  (8.)  those  which  are  coincident  with 
prevalent  habits ;  (9.)  those  to  which  the  original  constitution  of  body  or 
mind  predisposes  us  with  the  greatest  interest  or  aptness  (cf.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Lecture  87). 

»     ^       ^  ^      §  ^^7.   A  critical  examination  of  these  laws  will  enable  us  to  reduce  them  to 

Howfltr  rednoi-     "  ,  .«,,.„,,,,, 

Ue  to  the  same    some  general  expression.    Perhaps  it  will  show  that  both  the  secondary  and 

SS^^nwryT**^  primary  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle.  The  first,  concerning  length 
of  time,  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  necessary  incident  to  the  operation 
of  the  general  law  for  which  we  have  contended,  that  an  attentive  or  energetic  apprehension 
of  objects  in  their  relations  is  a  ground  of  their  tendency  to  be  recalled.  The  so-called  objects 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  are  ordinarily  complex,  each  part  holding  many  reUtions  to  one 
another  and  to  other  objects.  Some  length  of  time  may  be  necessary,  it  is  always.favorable 
to  the  varied  and  repeated  applications  of  the  intellect  to  those  objects  and  relations,  wMch 
will  awaken  the  mind  to  its  highest  energy.  The  second  is  nearly  coincident  with  our  funda- 
mental principle. 

The  third  presents  ground  for  inquiry.    Why  does  dmple  repetition  give  any 

The  force  of  TCP-    advantage?    We  answer:  A  second  look,  especially  if  it  follows  that  which 

*^^°'  went  before  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  presents  the  object  as 

divested  of  the  distracUng  influences  which  novelty  imparts.     It  is  taken 
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when  the  mmd  is  critical  and  cool— when  it  inquires  whether  its  former  judgment  was  correct. 
Each  new  or  repeated  yiew,  whether  near  or  remote,  reveala  some  firesh  relation  to  some 
familiar  or  novel  object,  and  thus  increases  the  chance  of  its  being  suggested  to  the  mind  a 
second  time.  For  example,  by  one  act  the  diamond  is  apprehended  as  the  brightest,  or  the 
hardest,  or  the  most  costly  of  the  gems ;  and  so,  when  the  gems  are  thought  of,  the  diamond 
is  suggested.  By  another  view,  its  relation  to  carbon  is  discerned,  and  then  the  diamond  will 
be  recalled  when  charcoal,  or  marble,  or  carbonic  acid  are  present  to  the  thoughts.  ' 

The  fourth  hiw  is,  that  an  object  contemplated  recently,  is,  if  other  things  are 
The  reoentnem  equal,  more  likely  to  be  recalled  than  the  same  object  if  viewed  longer  ago. 
thon^t  of!'^''^^    '^  countenance  casually  and  hastily  seen  an  hour  since,  may  be  recollected  or 

recalled  by  another  similar  face  within  this  short  interval  of  time,  but  be  lost 
forever  if  the  occasion  which  suggests  it  does  not  soon  present  itself.  The  fiict  is  unques- 
tioned, and  it  may  perhaps  be  an  ultimate  fact  It  rather  concents  the  loss  or  waste  of  power, 
than  any  positive  force,  or  tendency.  If  expressed  in  the  language  or  tenns  taken  from  the 
general  principle  which  we  have  laid  down  as  fundamental,  it  would  be  thus  phrased :  "  the 
tendency  of  any  act  of  the  mind  to  be  recalled  or  repeated  is  weakened  by  disuse,  till,  finally, 
it  wholly  ceases."  Whether  it  is  properly  said  to  be  weakened,  or  superseded,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. This  is  true  of  the  kindred  question,  whether  any  acquisition  of  the  mind  can  be  irrecov- 
erably lost  (ct  g  290). 

One  palpable  and  prominent  exception  to  this  general  tendency  to  weakness 
The  memozy  of  or  loss  may  be  urged,  in  the  frequent  cases  of  persons  who  in  old  age  remem- 
^^  *^  ber  nothing  so  vividly  as  the  scenes  and  events  which  occurred  longest  ago. 

Often  the  whole  of  the  intervening  life  is  entirely  erased  from  the  soul,  whUe 
the  memories  of  youth  and  childhood  are  still  vivid  and  distinct.  Several  reasons  may  be 
given  for  this  plain  exception  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  already  considered.  Many  of  the 
remembrances  of  childhood  have  been  recalled  again  and  again  through  a  long  life.  These 
objects  have  been  suggested  by  a  great  number  of  occasions,  have  been  viewed  and  reviewed 
under  the  greatest  variety  of  relations,  and  been  attended  by  the  strongest  and  the  tenderest 
emotions.  Though  the  events  of  childhood,  as  recUities^  were  present  to  the  mind  longest  ago, 
yet,  as  thought-objects,  they  may  be  the  most  fresh  and  recent.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  objects  and  events  of  .childhood  were  contemplated  by  the  mind  at  first  with  an  almost 
exclusive  and  absorbing  attention.  The  few  persons  that  stand  out  in  so  bold  relief  from  the 
background  of  life  when  life  is  reviewed,  filled  Its  entire  foreground  when  life  was  all  in  the 
future,  for  they  were  the  only  persons  with  whom  the  child  was  brought  in  contact.  The 
memorable  occurrences  of  childhood  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  thought  for  days  before 
they  occurred.  They  were  often  reviewed  with  fond  reflection  after  they  were  past.  The 
learning  to  count  ten  or  one  hundred,  the  wearing  a  certain  dress ;  the  beginning  of  school- 
life  ;  the  long-anticipated,  the  often-reviewed  and  recited  visit  to  some  relative,  the  first  con- 
siderable journey,  the  first  party,  the  first  composition — were  most  important  occurrences  in 
their  time,  and  spread  themselves  over  a  laige  portion  of  the  horizon  of  the  mfant  life. 

The  fifth  law  (which  relates  to  entangling  relations)  has  already  been  provided 
u^Sel^  **'  UiZ  ^^^'  ^^  ^®  points  or  features  to  which  these  relations,  and  the  thereby  related 
lions.  objects,  are  attached,  are  very  numerous,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that 

the  object  will  be  recalled,  provided  the  relations,  and  the  related  objects,  be 
discerned  with  equal  energy  of  attention  and  ardor  of  interest  But  if  the  multiplicity  of 
relations  divides  and  thus  weakens  the  interest,  the  infiuence  of  their  number  is  distracting 
and  entangling.  In  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  Dr.  Brown  observes :  "  The  song 
which  we  have  never  heard  but  from  one  person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by  us  without 
recallmg  that  person  to  our  memory ;  but  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance  of  this  particu- 
lar suggestion,  if  we  have  heard  the  same  air  and  words  frequentiy  sung  by  others  "  {Lee- 
iure  81). 

Upon  this  we  remark :  If  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  song  has  the  effect  to  withdraw 
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the  attention  from  the  first  impression,  and  to  exclude  its  being  often  repeated  and  revived, 
tfaen  it  t>ecome8  less  likely  that  the  person  who  sung  it  for  the  first  time  will  be  suggested  by 
the  air ;  but  if,  every  time  it  is  sung  by  any  one,  that  person  is  recalled,  then  the  song  wUi  be 
more  incffaceably  associated  with  him  the  more  frequently  it  is  sung. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  have  already  been  noticed  and  explained  (§§251.2).  The  eiffhih 
needs  but^a  word.  So  far  as  facility  of  association  depends  on  repetition,  and  so  &r  as  par- 
ticular habits  &cilitate  repetition,  so  far  is  this  general  fact  resolved  by  the  law  concerning 
repetition.  So  far  as  habit,  or  easy  repetition  by  habit,  enables  us  to  concentrate  the  attention 
with  greater  energy  and  interest,  so  far  is  its  power  explained  by  the  strength  of  the  single  or 
repeated  apprehensions  for  which  habit  provides. 

The  ninth  law  supposes  that  there  are  original  differences  and  aptitudes  in 
Natural      apti-    different  individuals  for  certain  classes  of  associations.     This  is  doubtless 

*  true.    But  it  should  never  be  foi^tten  that  these  original  aptitudes  do  not 

pertain  to  the  faculty  of  representation  or  the  so-called  faculty  of  association 
as  suehj  but  that  it  extends  equally  to  the  power  of  presentation  and  intuition.  Whatever  we 
energetically  observe  or  connect  by  relations,  in  original  intuition,  we  revive  by  association. 
The  range  of  the  objects  which  we  can  recall  depends  on  the  range  of  objects  and  relations 
which  we  can  apprehend.  The  special  aptness  which  we  have  for  representing  objects,  de- 
pends on  the  aptness  with  which  we  present  or  acquire  them.  There  is  no  special  aptness  for. 
special  associations,  or  for  various  and  ready  suggestion,  separate  from  a  readiness  to  discern 
special  classes  of  objects  and  relations,  and  to  discern  them  with  interest  and  energy. 

§  258.  There  are  what  seem,  on  the  first  aspect,  exceptions 
tioM  to  the  law    to  the  Universal    application  of  the    laws  of   association. 

of  anooiation. 

While  no  one  can  doubt  that  many  thoughts  are  suggested 
from  the  past  through  a  manifest  and  discernible  connection  with  objects 
or  thoughts  that  are  present,  there  are  many  cases  of  apparent  deviation 
from  this  rule.  It  would  seem  that,  if  the  rule  were  worth  any  thing,  it 
ought  to  be  universal.  And  yet  there  are  many  cases  when  a  thought 
seems  all  at  once  to  dart  into  the  mind,  which  has  no  apparent  connection 
with  any  thought  that  is  present.  In  many  such  cases,  the  connections  can 
be  traced  through  all  their  concealed  and  circuitous  ways,  and  the  several 
objects  that  served  as  media  can  all  be  uncovered  one  by  one.  We  cite 
the  familiar  story  recorded  by  Hobbes :  "  In  a  company  in  which  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  late  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more 
impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask  abruptly,  What  was  the  value  of  a 
Roman  denarius  ?  On  a  little  reflection,  however,  I  was  able  to  trace  the 
train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  question ;  for  the  original  subject  of 
discourse  introduced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the  treachery  of  those 
who  siurendered  his  person  to  his  enemies;  this  agsun  introduced  the 
treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for 
his  reward"  {Leviathan,  p.  i.  c.  3). 

This  story  is  better  worth  repeating  for  its  antiquity,  than  because  of 
the  singularity  of  its  matter.  It  has  served  as  an  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  association  in  all  the  books  since  Hobbes'  time.  But  the  case  is 
no  more  singular  nor  striking  than  the  experience  of  any  lively  mind  could 
furnish  in  every  half-hour.    If  any  person  not  al^sorbed  with  the  objects 
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of  sense,  or  bent  upon  some  present  achievement,  will  break  in  upon  his 
movements  of  reverie  with  the  question,  How  did  this  or  that  thought 
occur  to  my  mind  ?  he  will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  amused,  at  the  series 
of  strangely  connected  thoughts  which  introduced  it  to  his  notice.  In 
many  cases,  the  thought,  though  abrupt  and  strange,  will  be  found  to  have 
a  real  connection  with  the  thought  which  it  seemed  to  jostle  and  displace. 
There  are  thoughts,  however,  the  connections  of  which  we  cannot  trace 
out.  What  ought  we  to  believe  in  respect  to  them  ?  Should  we  still  hold 
that  the  law  of  association  governs  their  movement,  though  we  cannot 
trace  its  presence  or  furnish  the  proof  of  its  working  ? 

§  269.  In  answer  to  this  question,  two  opposite  views  have  been  maintained. 
Two  theories  The  first  13  held  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  others — that  the  mind  is  momen- 
^tion.  tarily  conscious  of  the  presence  of  these  intervening  objects,  though  it  cannot 

recall  them  in  memory;  that  the  media  of  association  are  present  long 
enough  to  act  as  links  of  connection,  but  not  long  enough  to  leave  any  trace  upon  the  mem- 
ory. Thus,  when  the  object  a  was  known  to  be  present,  and  all  at  once  F  darts  into  the  mind 
— though  we  did  not  know  how  or  why — it  was  nevertheless  true  that  b,  c,  d,  and  e  did 
occur  to  the  mind  each  long  enough  to  suggest  the  other,  and  so  the  mind  was  carried  on  to  f, 
on  which  it  rests  with  distinct  and  conscious  apprehension,  though  it  cannot  recall  one  of  these 
intervening  objects. 

The  second  theory  is  urged  by  Hamilton,  following  a  suggestion  of  Leibnitz,  and  agreeing 
with  the  school  of  Herbart.  These  all  contend  that,  *■  though  b,  c,  n,  and  x  were  present  long 
enough  to  influence  the  tnun  of  consciously  associated  thoughts,  yet  the  mind  was  in  no  sehse 
aware  of  their  presence ;  for  it  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  an  object  present  to  conscious- 
ness without  leaving  some  impression  upon  the  memory.  No  analogous  cases  can  be  adduced, 
and  the  hypothesis  must  be  rejected  as  groundless.'  Besides,  it  is  ui^ed,  *  another  principle  can 
be  adduced  to  expliun  the  phenomena — that  of  latent  or  unconscious  modifications  of  the 
mind.  In  this  we  have  a  recognized  and  actually  existing  law,  which  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  fiicts,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  their  valid  explanation.' 

Upon  this  ai^ument  we  observe,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  is  represented,  that  there  are  no 
grounds  on  which  to  rest  the  first  hypothesis.  In  the  very  case  supposed,  when  f  suddenly 
and  strangely  follows  upon  a,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once,  we  can  recall  some  intervening 
links  of  B,  c,  D,  and  s.  We  say,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once ;  for  if  the  effort  is  made  a 
few  instants  later,  the  clue  will  fall  from  our  hands.  At  other  times,  when  it  seems  to  have 
totally  escaped  and  eluded  us,  it  can  be  recovered  by  persistent  effort  and  determination. 
Now,  the  fact  that  in  some  apparently  desperate  cases  we  can  succeed,  demonstrates  that  the 
objects  might  have  been — nay,  that  they  actually  were,  present  to  the  consciousness,  though 
they  seemed  not  to  have  been.  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  then,  on  grounds  of  analogy,  that 
they  are  so  in  all  cases.  The  analogy  of  acknowledged  and  similar  phenomena  is  wholly  with 
the  first  theory.  Moreover,  analogy  would  seem  to  suggest  and  confirm  the  principle,  that 
where  there  is  a  feeble  activity  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  feeble  hold  upon  the  memory ;  and 
we  conclude  conversely,  that  where  there  is  the  slenderest  hold  upon  the  memory,  there  must 
have  been  the  feeblest  possible  energy  of  consdousness.  The  advocate  of  the  second  theory 
would  argue,  that  where  there  is  no  memory,  there  can  have  been  no  consciousness.  We  have 
ehown  that  in  instances  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  memory,  memory  is  present,  but  with 
feeble  energy ;  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  may  always  bo  so,  when  the  effect 
argues  the  presence  of  conscious  activity.  What  is  intended  by  the  phrase,  i?ie  latent  modifica* 
Hon  of  eonMcioitsness  is  not  alogether  clear.  If  it  be  explained  as  only  a  very  low  degree  of 
conscious  activity,  the  two  theories  are  in  principle  the  same. 
19 
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§  260.  Tbe  representative  power  tends  to  unceasing  activity, 
tion  unceasingly  The  mind,  if  given  up  to  tbe  operation  of  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, would  never  cease  to  fumish  itself  with  new  objects. 
Each  object  last  discerned  would  suggest  another.  This  would  call  up  its 
fellow,  and  the  series  of  successive  objects  would  suffer  no  interruption 
and  would  come  to  no  end.  It  has  been  said  with  great  effect — and  the 
thought  is  a  pregnant  one — that,  were  the  senses  excited  to  action  only 
long  enough  to  fumish  the  soul  with  requisite  material  and  fully  to  de- 
velop all  its  powers,  and  then  to  be  sealed  up  forever,  the  spirit  would 
have  acquired  material  enough  for  its  endless  activity,  and  its  activity 
in  simple  representation  would  go  on  forever.  (Bbhop  Butier,  Anahgy, 
p.  i.  0.  i.)  We  know  from  observation,  that  when  the  other  activities  are 
as  nearly  suspended  as  is  possible,  as  in  dreaming  and  reveiie,  the 
train  of  associated  objects  still  rushes  past  the  eye  of  fancy  with  a  rapidity 
that  cannot  be  measured.  In  cases  of  an  abnormal  excitement  of  the 
brain,  it  seems  beyond  our  control,  and  we  suffer  intensely  from  the  energy 
and  swiftness  with  which  thoughts  of  every  variety  force  themselves  upon 
our  notice,  while  we  can  neither  retard  nor  regulate  their  course.  But 
strong  as  this  activity  is,  and  difficult  of  control  as  it  at  times  may  be,  it 
does  not  often  assume  exclusive  or  supreme  possession.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  this  activity  is  interrupted  and  tumed^  aside.  The  one 
is  objective,  the  other  is  subjective. 

.  §  261.    Wo  consider,  first,  the  objective  interruption.    Every 

mictions  to  thw  ncw  objcct  of  sense-pcrception  introduces  a  foreign  and 
diverting  element.  Representation  gives  way  to  presenta- 
tion or  acquisition.  We  do  not  deny  that  both  these  activities  may 
be  excited  together,  and  that  two  series,  of  presentation  and  representa- 
tion, may  go  forward  side  by  side.  It  would  seem  from  experience 
that  this  often  happens.  In  waking  gently  from  sleep,  the  images  of  the 
dream-world  blend  with  the  realities  of  the  sense-world.  Even  in  our 
waking  hours,  the  hard  world  which  the  senses  give  us,  is  constantly  blended 
with  the  spirit-world  in  which  we  dream.  Even  in  the  thronged  city, 
the  crowded  assembly,  the  pictured  theatre,  and  the  musical  concert-room, 
when  the  entire  energy  is  tasked  and  excited  to  do  justice  to  the  number- 
less objects  that  address  the  senses,  the  fancy  is  often  apparently  as  busy  as 
ever  in  its  more  crowded  and  exciting  world,  and  finds  itself  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  the  absorbing  scene.  The  soberest  world  of  the  most 
prosaic  .and  practical  thinker  is  a  silver  tissue  sparkling  with  the  images 
which  the  fancy  will  persist  in  interweaving  into  its  homely  fabric.  Let  all 
this  be  admitted,  and  still  it  is  true  that  the  two  species  of  activity  cannot 
occupy  the  attention  at  the  same  moment  with  equal  energy ;  and  that  the 
sense-world  and  sense-objects  will  break  in  upon  the  activity  of  the  fancy. 
Let  but  a  single  object  do  this  for  a  single  instant,  and  a  starting-point  is 
furnished  for  a  ncw  train  of  thought  in  an  entirely  new  direction. 
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§  262.  The  subjective  interruption,  diversion,  and  control  of 
to^mT**"**^    the  representative  activity  of  the  soul,  are  still  more  impor 

tant.  The  ego  which  at  times  may  seem  to  be  the  helpless 
victim  or  the  amnsed  spectator  of  this  moving  diorama,  is  not  always  an 
idle  or  passive  looker-on.  It  has  but  to  detain  any  single  object  by  simple 
caprice  perhaps,  or  at  the  impulse  of  interested  emotion,  and  the  object 
detained  and  repeated  suggests  new  objects,  to  each  of  which  it  sustains 
many  relations.  By  simply  arresting  the  course  of  representation,  its 
independent  activity  is  as  truly  controlled  and  newly  directed  as  if  some 
object  of  sense  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  attention. 

But  the  mind  can  do  that  which  is  far  more  effective  and  important 
than  to  detain  an  object  before  its  attention  from  simple  impulse  of  emo 
tion.  It  must  exert  upon  every  such  object  its  higher  and  nobler  activi- 
ties, for  it  cannot  repress  them.  If  it  cognizes  the  existence  of  the  object, 
it  discerns  it  as  present,  and  as  diverse  from  itself.  It  may  remember  it 
as  having  before  been  present.  It  may  compare  it  with  other  objects, 
bring  it  into  a  new  or  a  familiar  class,  name  it,  reason  about  it,  make  from 
it  some  induction,  mould  from  it  some  imaginative  creation,  apply  it  in 
illustration  or  analogy,  discern  in  it  relations  of  beauty,  learn  from  it  some 
moral  lesson,  or  find  in  it  some  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Each  one  of 
these  activities  will  evolve  a  new  product,  which  product  may  serve  as  a 
starting-point  for  a  new  series  of  representations.  These  activities  are  fer 
more  potent  and  effective  than  the  merely  passive  services  of  the  repre- 
senting power,  though  they  blend  with  them  so  intimately  as  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  them.  So  rapid  are  all  these  higher  actions  to  a 
well-trained  intellect,  that  the  mind  seems  to  be  pouring  out  the  ore  of 
gathered  wealth  at  the  feet  of  the  recipient,  when  it  is,  in  fact,  recasting 
and  restamping  each  portion  anew.  As  the  mind  mingles  the  thinking 
power  with  the  activity  of  perception,  when  it  seems  only  to  see  and 
hear  with  the  organs  of  sense,  so  does  it  elevate  and  transform  its  acts  of 
memory  and  fancy  by  the  penetrating  analysis  and  combining  synthesis  of 
rationiJ  judgment  in  all  the  varieties  of  activity  and  production. 

We  have  already  shown  (§  234)  that  the  representatiye  power  is  that  which  is  pre- 
eminently serviceable  to  thought.  It  works  more  rapidly  than  sense  or  consciousness.  It  in 
fact  elaborates  the  actsialities  of  present  and  raw  experience  into  refined  materials  for  thought 
to  rework  a  second  time.  It  enables  the  rational  power  in  many  ways  to  proceed  more  quickly, 
and  with  fewer  encumbrances,  to  its  own  results. 

Aflsodaticn  not  §  ^^^'  "^^^  ^^  ^  "'^^''*  Superficial  and  untrue  conception  to 
theoniy  aorOie  f^Q  of  the  representative  power  and  the  laws  of  association, 
power,  which  resolves  into  them  all  the  nobler  and  more  important 

operations  and  products  of  the  human  soul.  Such  a  view  excludes  indi- 
vidual energy  and  self  respect — ^as  well  as  the  capacity  for  moral  relations 
to  one's  self,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  God. 
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In  one  aspect,  the  mind  may  be  properly  said  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  necessary  workings  of  the  laws  of  representation.  It  cannot  think 
of  any  object  which  the  phantasy  does  not  bring  within  its  field  of  vision. 
If  phantasy  be  limited,  or  feeble,  or  slow,  or  torpid,  through  original  con- 
stitution or  the  neglect  of  culture,  it  will  furnish  these  objects  slowly, 
feebly,  and  scantily ;  if  it  be  rapid  and  energetic,  it  will  marshal  them 
swiftly,  and  strongly,  and  abundantly.  So  far  as  it  acts  as  phantasy  only, 
it  obeys  these  conditions ;  but  this  it  does  but  rarely  when  in  a  normal 
and  wakeful  state.  So  far  as  it  reacts  upon  the  materials  which  phantasy 
furnishes,  or  coacts  with  itself  as  representing^  by  also  thinking  and  cre- 
ating— ^which  it  does  almost  always — so  far  does  it  direct,  and  originate 
new  trains,  and,  in  so  doing,  exert  its  active  power. 

^       .    ^  This  active  power  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  strength  and  direction 

ScpcncLciit  ysry 

largely  upon  the    of  the  emotions  and  sensibilities.    What  a  man  makes  of  the  materials  which 

emotions      and    representation  furnishes  by  detaining  or  elaborating  them,  will  of  course  depend 

upon  his  feelings,  both  momentary  and  permanent.    The  feeling  which  hap' 

pens  to  be  uppermost  will  direct  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  thought  which  pleases 

or  displeases.    The  desire  which  prevails  will  direct  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  object 

while  it  is  thus  detained.     Permanent  moods  or  habits  of  feeling  in  this  way  direct  the 

energies.    The  voluntary  activities  and  states,  so  far  as  they  control  the  feelings,  become  the 

moving  forces  to  all  the  other  acts  and  products  of  the  soul. 

.    8  264.    Besides  this  direct  action  upon  the  representative 

Indirect  control     5-  ,  ,  ,  ..,  .,.         ,./.  .,  , 

over  the  associa-  faculty,  there  18  another  which  acts  mdirectly,  if  possible 
with  still  greater  effect.  The  action  is  direct  when,  in  the 
ways  described,  the  ego  an*ests  and  modifies  the  onward  current  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  passive  tendencies.  It  is  indirect  so  far  as,  by  every 
such  action,  a  greater  facility  or  force  is  given  to  such  tendencies  for  the 
future.  Every  present  energy  of  attention,  every  special  effort  of  crea- 
tion or  thought,  gives  additional  strength  to  certain  bonds  of  association, 
and  imparts  special  facility  to  the  mind  in  reviving  their  objects.  A  prece- 
dence is  thereby  established  for  certain  trains  of  thought.  They  come  a 
second  time,  and  ever  afterward,  more  easily  and  naturally.  This  very 
circumstance  enables  us  to  apply  the  mind  to  simUar  objects  with  less 
effort  and  greater  pleasure,  till,  at  last  the  mind  has  created  for  itself 
almost  a  new  medium  of  life,  a  second  atmosphere  for  its  own  easy  and 
familiar  action,  which  is  purely  the  product  of  its  own  previous  activities. 
The  feelings  provide  for  their  own  perpetuation  and  increased  force  as  they 
direct  to  this  or  that  intellectual  activity;  as  they  furnish  for  the  next 
occasion  the  very  objects  and  relations  which  are  the  best  fitted  to  excite 
them  a  second  time,  and  end  at  last  by  giving  them  almost  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  souL  The  habits  of  feeling,  the  moods  of  good  or  iU  tem- 
per, of  depression  or  cheerftilness,  of  openness  or  suspicion,  in  this  way 
tend  to  become  permanent  and  more  intense.  Hence,  preeminently,  every 
controlling  or  commanding  purpose,  whether  morally  good  or  bad,  tends 
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to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  its  own  behests.  Firsti 
It  prompts  the  mind  to  detain  those  objects  which  have  relation  to  itself; 
second,  it  impels  it  to  consider  them  with  the  utmost  force  of  attention. 
Thus  are  developed  and  strengthened  those  tendencies,  in  obedience  to 
which  the  mind  learns  at  last  to  think  of  those  objects,  and  only  those, 
which  it  requires,  and  to  use  them  in  its  service  with  dexterity  and  readi- 
ness. Under  the  constant  presence  and  guiding  control  of  such  a  purpose, 
all  the  trains  of  associated  objects  become  its  "  ready  servitors,"  which 
bring  to  mind,  when  needed,  the  facts  and  suggestions,  the  illustrations 
and  arguments,  the  happy  phrases  and  expressive  words,  which  are  re- 
quired for  thought,  expression,  and  act. 

Various  familiar  phenomena  illustrate  the  force  of  these  indirect  influences 
friS^^oomnD  ^?^^  ^h®  representative  fiunilty.  The  same  material  object  suggests  to 
pheoomena.  different  persons  associations  that  are  entirely  unlike  and  even  opposite  to 

one  another.  The  scene,  the  house,  the  apartment,  which  to  one  man  is  full 
of  the  deepest  interest,  is  to  another  indifferent.  To  one  person  it  recalls  suggestions  fraught 
with  peace,  affection,  and  joy ;  to  another,  memories  of  hatred,  remorse,  and  terror.  The 
name  of  this  or  that  great  personage  is  fragrant  with  inspiration  to  the  ear  and  soul  of 
some ;  while  from  the  mind  of  another  it  elicits  the  response  of  simple  recognition.  To  one 
man,  the  names  of  Kepler,  of  Newton,  of  Raphael,  or  of  Beethoven,  call  up  simply  the  place 
and  date  of  their  birth ;  to  another,  the  thought  of  their  achievements ;  the  one  may  incite  to 
special  reflections  upon  their  science  or  art ;  the  other  to  the  secret  of  their  skill  and  success. 
To  the  same  man,  on  different  occasions  and  in  different  moods,  the  same  object  will  suggest 
different  associations,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  hour  or  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
thinking.  We  may  ahuost  say  without  exaggeration,  that  in  every  present  activity  of  the 
mind  there  is  revived  and  indirectly  made  to  reappear  the  whole  of  the  man's  previous  history, 
as  each  of  its  acts  and  events  have  been  taken  up  by  the  force  of  the  soul's  purely  passive 
tendencies,  and  so  incorporated  into  its  very  essence. 

§  265.  The  law  of  association,  according  to  the  views  of  its 
tion  and  law  of   nature  and  energy  which  have  been  enforced,  rests  upon  the 

same  original  principle  which  explains  the  law  of  habit. 
One  object  suggests  another,  because  one  mental  state  which  is  similar  in 
part  to  another  tends  to  be  like  it  in  every  particular.  This  principle, 
when  expressed  in  other  language,  is  equivalent  to — any  mental  activity  or 
experience,  when  it  is  repeated,  is  more  readily  performed. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  and  sometimes  earnestly  discussed, 
Which  is  re-  Which  of  these  principles  is  fundamental  and  original — the  principle  of  asso- 
otbert  elation,  or  the  principle  of  habit?    Reid  contends  for  the  principle  of  habit 

(iSway,  iv.  chap.  4).  Bugald  Stewart  urges  that  the  principle  of  habit  can  be 
resolved  into  the  laws  of  association  {BiementSy  p.  i.  §  6).  Hamilton  observes,  in  a  note  upon 
Beid,  that  "  we  can  as  well  explain  habit  by  association,  as  association  by  habit."  This  last 
remark  is  true  only  if  we  admit— -as  Stewart,  Hume,  and  others,  seem  to  assume — ^that  associa- 
tion is  to  be  resolved  into  an  attractive  force  between  kindred  ideas  or  relations  as  such.  We 
have  contended  that  such  an  attraction,  as  .a  force  independent  of  the  relation  they  have  to 
the  subjective  state  or  activity  of  the  mind  apprehending  them,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 
If  the  force  is  derived  from  this  source,  then  it  must  be  resolved  into  the  law  of  facility  of 
repetition  in  similar  acts  or  states.     Hamilton,  in  accepting  the  law  of  redintegration,  is 
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forced  bj  consistency  to  adopt  the  same  theory,  and  in  the  last  analysis  to  "  explain  associa- 
tion by  habit" 

§  266.    Which  of  these  is  the  more  philosophical  theory  is 
Theoiy  of  habit,    evident  not  only  from  the  considerations  which  have  already 
been  urged,  but  from  the  very  conception  of  habit  and  its 
operation  in  all  the  departments  of  being  in  which  it  prevails. 

Habit,  Lat.  habitus^  6r.  efts,  is  literally  a  way  of  being  held,  or  of 
holding  one's  self.  Thus  defined,  it  must  denote  a  permanent  state  of  rest 
which  has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  action  or  growth,  or  a  permanent 
form  of  activity,  or  of  readiness  or  facUity  for  any  kind  of  activity.  As 
such  fedlity  for  action  is  universally  observed  to  result  from  repetition  of 
action,  this  last  element  is  taken  up  into  the  conception  or  definition  of 
habit.  The  acquisition  of  facility  by  repetition,  supposes  that  some  diffi- 
culty or  hindrance  has  been  overcome. 

In  whatever  department  of  nature  habit  is  observed,  often  a 

SoTiposn     some  ,  . 

di^oQity  to  be    difficulty  ifl  noticed  in  the  beginning,  whether  the  habits  are 
purely  psychical  or  corporeal,  or  whether  they  are  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  conjoined ;  whether  they  are  emotional  or  moral,  or  whether, 
as  is  often  true,  they  are  all  three  together. 

Examples  of  bodily  habits  are  furnished  by  a  particular  gait ;  the  dexter- 
.  ous  management  of  the  hand  in  the  use  of  a  saw,  a  cbisel,  a  hatchet,  or  a 

plane,  in  driving  or  in  drawing ;  and  the  control  of  the  limbs  in  dancing  or 
gymnastic  feats.  The  acquisition  of  such  habits  does  indeed  usually  involve 
the  use  of  the  mind,  and  the  gain  of  facility  in  such  use.  But  we  may  consider  apart  the  for- 
mation of  the  body  only  to  a  new  habitude,  and  for  the  moment  hare  to  do  only  with  the 
changes  in  the  states  and  functions  of  the  body  which  our  teruet  obterve  to  be  more  and  more 
readily  made.  We  will  afterward  consider  the  more  facile  and  dexterous  dealing  of  the  mmd 
with  the  body  through  the  sensations  of  which  we  are  eonsciotu.  We  suppose,  that  at  the  out- 
set the  special  use  required  is  diflScult,  either  because  some  habitual  and  undesirable  adjustment 
or  predisposition  of  the  muscles  has  been  attained,  or  because  they  are  imperfectly  or  wrongly 
adjusted  by  nature.  An  effort  is  required  involving  physical  tension  or  physical  pain ;  as 
when  we  would  bring  the  oigans  to  utter  the  unused  sounds  of  a  strange  language,  or  would 
bring  the  fingers  or  the  limbs  to  painful  or  constrained  positions.  We  may  explain  the  obstacle 
or  hindrance  by  a  certain  power  or  tendency  of  the  reflex  activities  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  conquest  may  consist  in  the  facility  which  it  is  possible  to  acqmre,  by  a  gradual 
assumption  by  the  reflex  motors  of  new  forms  of  muscular  adjustment  Whether  or  not  this 
is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difiSculty  and  its  conquest,  the  difficulty  and  its  conquest  are 
observed  and  experienced  in  the  attitudes  and  adjustments  of  the  body.  That  the  human 
body,  in  its  growth  and  traming,  is  capable  of  acquiring,  by  use,  the  facile  and  even  spontane- 
ous use  of  its  powers,  is  an  original  fact  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  questioned.  Witli  this 
law  or  principle,  which  operates  in  and  over  the  body,  it  is  obvious  that  the  association  of 
ideas  or  sensations  can  have  nothing  to  do,  for  there  are  no  ideas  or  sensations  to  be  asso- 
ciated or  united  together. 

§  267.  We  pass  next  to  mental  habits— ^r^f,  those  which  are 
obstttciM  to  be  developed  in  connection  with  such  bodily  adjustments  as  we 
overoomo.  j^^^^  supposed ;  and  second^  those  which  concern  functions 
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that  are  simply  and  purely  mental.  Side  by  side  with  the  new  adjustments 
to  which  the  muscles  are  constrained  with  a  more  and  more  ready  obedience, 
there  must  proceed  a  constantly  increased  facility  in  the  mind's  connection 
and  control  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  according  to  the  ends  which  it 
intends  to  accomplish ;  or  rather,  the  movements  of  the  mind  are  the  real 
beginnings  of  the  new  adjustments  and  growths  of  the  body.  The  jug- 
gler and  the  gymnast,  the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  the  dancer  and  the 
player  on  the  violin  or  the  organ,  do  not  simply  train  the  bodily  organs  to 
the  requisite  suppleness  and  aptitudes,  but  they  acquire  a  surprising  readi- 
ness of  the  mind  to  connect  with  every  movement  the  sensations  which 
indicate  the  activities  and  efforts  to  which  the  body  is  physically 
trained.  If  a  mental  facility  supposes  a  mental  difficulty,  what  is  this 
difficulty  ?  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  difficulty  of  mental  application  to  certain 
mental  objects,  and,  with  this,  a  difficulty  in  the  ready  mental  combination 
of  the  objects  which  are  required.  This  intellectual  obstacle  is  usually 
increased,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  occasioned,  by  one  that  is  emotional 
or  moral.  The  occupation  of  the  mind  with  this  particular  class  of 
objects,  or  of  objects  in  this  special  form,  is  not  agreeable.  Hence,  the 
great  secret  of  success  is  to  excite  an  interest  of  some  kind  in  the  sub- 
jects that  are  proposed  or  the  efforts  which  are  required.  A  difficulty  or 
hindrance  of  some  sort  must  be  supposed  as  an  original  fact,  in  order  to 
explain  the  universal  and  palpable  necessity  and  attainment  of  intellectual 
progress  and  growth.  The  force  to  be  overcome  cannot  exist  in  ideas  or 
relations  as  such,  but  in  the  mind's  own  acts  concemiug  ideas  and  rela- 
tions. If  this  is  the  case,  the  difficulty  must  arise  from  an  original  defi- 
ciency in  the  aptitudes  of  all  men  for  certain  applications  of  the  energies  to 
certain  objects  and  relations,  and  for  the  exercise  of  certain  mental  pow- 
ers. We  must,  as  has  already  been  asserted,  assume  as  an  ultimate  fact 
that  for  all  men  a  certain  exercise  of  sense-perception  is  easy,  while  the 
close  application  of  consciousness  is  difficult.  So  also  concrete  knowledge 
is  easy ;  generalized  or  abstract  knowledge  is  difficult  To  some,  the  study 
of  language  is  natural,  while  the  study  of  the  mathematics  is  especially 
repulsive. 

In  habits  that  are  purely  mental,  as  in  the  greater  fiidlity  that  is  acquired  by 
Wherein  the  Study  ui  general,  or  the  surprising  progress  which  may  bo  made  in  any 
Uifflculty  lies.        special  science,  as  the  mathematics  or  the  languages,  or  the  still  more 

unlooked-for  dexterity  which  may  be  gained  in  certain  intellectual  feats,  as 
of  punning,  rhyming,  etc,  etc.,  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  reluctant  or  unwonted  attention,  and  the 
dexterity  pertains  to  the  subjective  tendency  toward  similar  activities  which  is  acquired  by 
exerdse.     The  difficulty  and  the  facility  are  assumed  to  be  unquestioned  and  original  facts. 

When  the  habits  are  purely  emotional  or  moral,  so  far  as  they  can  be  con- 
Emotional  and  ceived  as  such,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  a  natural  or  acquired  ten- 
moral  habit*.         dency  ui  an  emotion  to  excessive  and  abnormal  activity.    This  tendency  can 

be  overcome  only  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  other  emotions,  till  they  act 
with  proper  readiness  and  strength.    Leaving  out  of  account  the  voluntary  element,  or  rather 
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Bupposing  that  thifl  is  rightly  adjuBted,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  original  difficulty  in 
the  natural  tendencies  remains  when  the  new  habits  are  to  be  acquired. 

The  completion  of  moral  or  emotional  habits  ordinarily  involves  also  the  training  of  the 
intellectual  habits  to  the  ready  suggestion  of  new  thoughts,  and  very  oflen  of  the  body 
itself,  to  readiness  in  appropriate  actions. 

This  general  survey  of  the  extent  and  common  features  of  the  conditions  and  the 
operation  of  habit  brings  of  itself  an  argument  of  strong  probability  in  &vor  of  the  view 
which  we  have  taken,  that  the  law  of  mental  suggestion  or  association  is  only  a  special  form  of 
this  general  law  or  principle. 

„  ^  , ,  8  268.  The  laws  of  association  are  aorain  divided  into  higher 
er  iaw8  of  aaso-    and  lowcT,    The  lower,  are  those  which  are  presented  to  us 

in  the  acquisitions  of  sense  and  consciousness,  and  which  are 
reproduced  by  the  representative  imagination  or  the  uncultured  memory. 
These  are  the  relations  of  time  and  space.  As  they  are  more  obvious  and 
natural,  they  require  little  of  higher  culture  or  discipline.  They  are  also 
developed  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  common  to  the  whole  race. 
The  relations  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  form  an  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  philosophical ;  being  now  present  in  the  one, 
and  then  largely  represented  in  the  other.  The  higher,  are  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect ;  involving  means  and  end^  premise  and  conclusion^ 
datum  and  inference^  genus  and  species^  law  and  example — ^all,  in  short, 
of  the  so-called  philosophical  or  logical  relations.  All  these  are  present 
in  and  control  the  higher  imagination  and  the  more  developed  processes 
of  thought. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  relations  are  not  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale 
hLher^aiid*bw-  ®^  ""^^  ^^  d*6^>ty,  as  relations  of  association  or  representation  merely,  but 
<?'•  as  relations  of  original  acquisition  and  thought.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 

intellectual  power  of  men  and  their  individual  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  products  which  result  from  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling,  depend 
on  the  movements  of  the  representative  faculty;  the  rank,  the  comparative  dignity,  and 
mutual  influence  of  these  relations,  deserve  special  consideration.  What  a  man  is,  is  con- 
veniently described  and  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  recognition  of  the  leading 
connections  and  guiding  principles  after  which  thoughts  come  into  his  mind.  The  products  of 
his  intellect  in  his  conversation,  his  writings,  and  his  reasonings,  as  also  in  his  beliefs  and  bis 
principles,  reflect  the  operation  of  these  relations  as  lower  and  higher  (cf.  Dugald  Stewart, 
ElemenU^  p.  i.  §  6). 

Tho  higher  often    §  269.   The  higher  relations  of  thought  and  of  the  creative 

pnvAiI  over  Bud     v  <i?  t» 

diqiiaoo  the  low-  imagination  are  so  diverse  from  the  lower  relations  of  sense, 
that  they  often  supersede  and  displace  them,  if  they  do  not 
cross  and  contradict  them.  In  sense-perception  and  consciousness,  objects 
most  opposed  and  incongruous  are  conjoined,  just  as  they  happen  to  present 
themselves  in  space  or  in  time.  The  mechanical  memory  or  imagination 
servilely  reproduces  them  under  precisely  the  same  relations  in  which  they 
were  originally  presented  and  known.  But  thought  and  the  higher  im- 
agination take  the  objects  thus  accidentally  conjoined,  and  recombine  and 
reproduce  them  under  the  relations  that  are  higher;  selecting,  perhaps. 
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a  few  prominent  faots  or  elements  as  the  prominent  objects  of  its  intel* 
lectual  energy,  and  leaving  the  rest  unnoticed  and  unregarded.  It  is  quite 
easy  tp  see  how  it  is  possible  that  this  higher  activity  of  representation 
may  in  many  individuals  greatly  prevail  over  that  which  is  lower,  so  fai 
even  as  to  exclude  the  normal  and  natural  influence  of  the  latter.  By  such 
excess,  many  not  uncommon  diversities  of  intellectual  and  moral  character 
can  easily  be  explained,  and  those  striking  idiosyncrasies  of  imagination 
and  memory  can  be  accounted  for  which  are  designated  by  the  vaguely- 
used  term,  absent-mindedness. 

The  absenUminded  person  is  one  who  has  habitually  become  bo  indifferent 
Absent-minded-  and  inattentive  to  the  objects  which  address  his  senses,  through  preoccu- 
new  ezplaaned.      p^^Q^  ^jjj  ^  roving  imagination  or  abstracted  thought,  that  his  senses  seem 

oflen  to  be  unused,  and  his  memory  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.  He  be- 
comes sublimely,  or  perhaps  ridiculously,  indifferent  to  the  common  relations  of  common 
objects  and  events.  The  effect  upon  the  memory  and  the  imagination  of  a  similar  reversal 
of  the  intentions  of  nature,  will  be  explained  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

§  270.  As  the  higher  may  take  the  place  of  the  lower 
pmceiheUgheJ!    relations,  so  the  lower  may  exclude  or  displace  the  higher. 

The  constant  or  even  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects 
and  phenomena  may  in  consequence  be  mistaken  for  their  necessary  rela- 
tions or  essential  conditions  or  constituents.  A  savage,  who  should  see 
gunpowder  exploded  by  an  electric  spaik,  would  associate  the  whole  of 
the  electric  apparatus,  and  perhaps  even  the  words  and  the  dress  of  the 
operator,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  explosion,  and  take  the  combination 
to  be  made  by  a  necessary  connection  of  things.  The  ignoramus  who 
sees  a  conjurer  perform  certain  manipulations,  or  hears  him  repeat  the 
words  of  some  incantation  in  connection  with  a  surprising  feat,  unites  the 
two  by  am  association  so  inveterate  as  to  believe  that  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  The  manifold  and  inveterate  superstitions  that  have  been 
so  readily  accepted  and  so  tenaciously  retained,  are  in  this  way  to  be  ex- 
plained. Startling  or  noticeable  events  have  occurred  together  by  a  merely 
casual  connection,  which  have  been  henceforward  associated  as  essential 
the  one  to  the  other ;  as,  to  success  in  battle,  the  healing  of  disease,  the 
removal  of  an  epidemic,  the  termination  of  drought,  the  cessation  of  an 
eclipse,  or  the  acceptable  performance  of  some  religious  rite. 

We  assume  that  the  original  observation  of  the  relation  of  events  conjoined,  may  have 
been  hasty,  and  that  the  judgment  reached  has  been  in  consequence  unauthorized.  There  has 
been  no  real  discernment  of  the  cause,  or  law,  or  adaptation  that  was  sought  for.  Some 
unessential  connection  has  taken  their  place,  and  the  objects  casually  united  in  a  hasty 
obscrvaUon  being  perpetually  presented  in  a  conjunction  of  time  or  place,  are  associated  so 
fixedly,  that  the  philosophical  or  religious  superstition  has  a  show  of  plausibility  or  reason. 
Whether  it  has  or  not,  it  retains  its  hold  upon  the  mind.  Nor  are  errors  of  this  sort  confined 
to  uncultured  and  ignorant  races  or  uneducated  men.  Men  of  quick  association  and  ready 
suggestion,  even  if  they  attain  the  highest  culture  in  many  durections,  often  scorn  that  disci- 
pllnc  to  philosophical  thinking  of  which  they  stand  in  special  need  because,  from  the  very 
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quickness  of  their  power  to  combine,  they  are  most  liable  to  mistake  the  asssociations  of 
their  various  and  ready  wit  for  the  sober  and  solid  rektions  of  thought. 

The  lower  aaao-    §  271.  The  lowcF  associations — those  of  constant  or  frequent 

ciations      affect  .  ,  * 

the  feelings  most    Conjunction — are  most  observable  when  they  strongly  affect 
*^°  ^'  our  feelings.     Objects  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent, 

or  which  ought  to  be  and  would  otherwise  be  positively  offensive,  excite 
the  intensest  misliking,  simply  because  they  are  connected  in  our  thoughts 
with  objects  which  in  their  essential  nature  are  fitted  to  please  or  dis- 
please us.  For  example,  a  dress  that'  itself,  in  color,  form,  and  fitting, 
is  tasteful,  becomes  permanently  displeasing,  as  well  as  any  that  resemble 
it,  because  it  brings  distinctly  to  mind  a  very  disagreeable  person  who 
wore  it.  The  remembrance  of  a  journey,  or  some  other  event  of  our  per- 
sonal history,  is  always  unwelcome,  because  it  was  connected  in  our  expe- 
rience, and  is  therefore  associated  in  our  thoughts,  with  some  serious 
disappointment  or  calamity.  The  sight  of  the  surgeon  who  saved  our 
life  by  performing  a  painful  operation,  is  not  always  agreeable,  however 
sincere  may  be  our  gratitude.  Certain  persons  are  very  pleasing  or  very 
displeasing,  because  they  bring  to  mind  memories  or  thoughts  which  we 
cherish  or  reject. 

A  dress  of  the  newest  fashion  may  be  at  first  singular  and  unattractiye.  But 
How  and  why  it  is  soon  generally  worn  by  those  who  are  attractire  in  appearance,  graceful 
aahions  change.    ^^^^  refined  in  manners,  and  high  in  social  position.    It  is  soon  regarded  as 

in  itself  highly  graceful  and  agreeable,  till  no  other  is  tolerable.  It  Is  not 
long  before  it  becomes  common,  and  this  detracts  somewhat  from  its  factitious  attractions. 
Wlien  it  is  worn  obtrusively  by  the  filthy  and  vulgar,  and  becomes  conspicuous  in  connection 
with  persons  who  are  rightfully  disagreeable,  it  is  time  that  this  fashion  should  change,  or  that 
some  other  novelty  should  appear,  in  order  to  relieve  the  associations  of  the  fashionable  world 
from  the  offensive  taint  of  vulgarity. 

_         ,.  ^      The  moral  influence  of  accidental  associations  is  still  more 

The  moral  influ- 
ence ,  of  casual    worthy  of  attention,  for  their  power  for  evil  as  well  as  their 

capacity  for  good.  Pleasing  manners,  high  intellectual  cul- 
ture, the  attractions  of  wealth  and  position,  may  be  combined  with  liber- 
tine principles  and  easy  morals,  and  thus  become  powerful  aids  and  instru- 
ments of  vice  and  corruption.  The  drunken  revel  may,  by  the  force  of 
associations  of  this  kind,  not  only  be  endured  as  less  disgusting,  but  it 
may  be  gloried  in  by  the  aspirant  after  high  society,  as  the  sign  of  gentle- 
manly breeding  and  fashionable  life.  The  horrors  of  the  first  cigar  and 
the  first  debauch  are  greatly  alleviated  by  manifold  suggestions  that  the 
experience  of  both  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  gentleman.  The  easy 
manners,  the  gay  life,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  cavaliers  of 
Charles  I.,  and  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  11.,  lent  a  charm  to  their  cause 
and  a  fascination  to  their  name  and  memory ;  while  the  unnatunil  strict- 
ness, the  over-stiff  manners,  and  the  precise  pedantry  of  the  Puritans  have 
caused  their  pure  morals,  their  patriotic  heroism,  and  their  fervent  piety  to 
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be  odious  in  the  minds  of  many  noble  men,  and  have  burdened  their  ver; 
name  with  associations  of  contempt  and  reproach. 

§  272.    The  force  of  casual  associations  is  in  no  particular 

Influence  of  oas-     "  ,  i  •      •        .    i*  , 

uai  assooiations    more  conspicuous  than  m  its  mnuence  upon  lancfuaore.     A 

upon  language.       ^      :*     t        *       t  i  oo 

deed  that  is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  and  offensive  to  the 
judgment  and  feelings  of  right-minded  and  plain-speaking  men,  is  more 
than  half  reconciled  to  the  moral  feelings,  and  perhaps  is  installed  among 
the  virtues,  by  softening  or  dignifying  the  appellations  by  which  it  is 
named — that  is,  by  designating  it  by  words  that  suggest  associations  of 
respectability  and  honor.  Men  seek  to  keep  down  or  to  avoid  associations 
of  disgust  or  abhorrence  by  the  device  of  euphemistic  terminology.  It  is 
not  always  true  that  *  vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losmg  all  its  grossness ; ' 
for  the  very  grossness  which  is  its  natural  manifestation  and  result,  is 
sometimes  the  best  defence  of  society  against  the  corruption  to  which  it 
tends.  To  seek  to  divest  it  of  the  offensive  associations  which  this  gross- 
ness is  fitted  to  excite,  by  substituting  associations  which  are  less  impleas- 
ant,  is  often  to  defeat  one  of  the  intentions  of  nature,  which  would  keep 
the  conscience  honest  and  true,  if  she  cannot  make  the  conduct  right 
(cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  Zogic,  B.  iv.  chap.  v.  §§  8,  4). 

The  power  of  epithets  and  names  to  awaken  pleasant  or 
Mdnwrne??*^^*"    Unpleasant  associations  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of 

parties  and  in  the  practice  of  partisans.  A  party  that  is  en- 
cumbered by  an  epithet  or  appellation  of  odious  associations  or  disagree- 
able origination,  hastens  to  disencumber  itself  of  an  appendage  that  is 
more  fatal  than  the  shirt  of  Nessus ;  while  its  opponents  are  as  eager  and 
determined  that  it  shall  retain  the  damaging  reproach.  There  are  cities 
of  Europe  in  which  the  use  by  one  man  to  another  of  certain  epithets  or 
gestures,  which  of  themselves  are  harmless  and  innocent,  is  resented  as  the 
deadliest  of  insults,  simply  because  these  are  associated  with  a  shameful 
and  humiliating  passage  in  their  history.  The  skilful  application  of  epi- 
thets like  Whiff  and  Tori/y  Malignant  and  Roundliead^  Girondists  and 
the  Mountain^  Conservative  and  Madical^  is  often  more  efficient  with  the 
populace  than  the  most  convincing  arguments  or  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
quence. Agreeable  associations,  through  the  subtle  reaction  of  language, 
have  not  only  palliated — they  have  even  recommended  the  most  contempt- 
ible follies,  the  most  outrageous  violence,  and  the  most  abominable 
crimes. 

E^en  pliilosophy  herself^  though  professing  to  be  subject  to  thought-relationa 
Their  inflnenoe  only,  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  influence  of  casual  associations  oper- 
in  philoflophj.       ating  through  this  same  medium  of  words.    It  is  often  more  cflfective,  even 

in  the  schools,  to  apply  an  epithet,  as  senswms  or  aptritual,  empirical  or 
rational^  unsdfith  or  idUUarian^  than  it  is  to  disprove  an  analysis  or  answer  an  argument — ^to 
give  an  opinion  an  odious  name,  or  apply  a  contemptuous  epithet,  than  to  consider  its  evidence 
or  refute  its  reasons.  The  soberest  and  the  best-governed  men  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
individual  associations  in  their  tastes,  their  preferences,  their  manners,  their  reading,  their 
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eompaiiioiifl,  their  politka,  and  their  fiuth.  We  could  not  be  wboDj  aloof  or  exempt  from 
their  ioflaeDoe  if  we  would.  We  would  not  if  we  could ;  for.  In  so  doings,  we  shooM  for^ga 
macfa  of  oor  indindoalitr,  and  of  that  which  makes  our  indlTidoality  dear.  But  it  is  the 
interest  and  daty  of  CTery  roan  so  far  to  regulate  the  influence  of  socfa  associations,  that  he 
does  not  become  the  easy  rictim  or  the  abject  slave  of  dianoe  axMi  artntrary  drffimstancea. 
Whaterer  is  right  and  true  cannot  be  disagreeable,  when  it  is  wmrtained^  adorned,  and  hal> 
lowed  by  associations  that  are  only  attractiTe.  Indeed,  it  ia  not  tHi  the  reason  and  oonacienoe 
rule  so  completely  over  the  whole  man,  as  to  transform  and  elevate  even  the  infividnal  and 
casual  aaaodations,  that  the  education  of  man  is  complete,  and  his  diancter  has  altainfd  that 
harmony  and  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

BEPRESESTATIOX. (1.)  TH£  MEMOBT,    OB  BBCOGNIZZXG   FACULTY. 

Hatiio  considered  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representatiTe  power,  we  proceed  to  apfdy 
the  results  of  our  inquiries  to  the  explanation  of  the  principal  modes  in  which  its  activ* 
ity  is  exerted — to  the  so^adled  faculties  of  memory^  phaniaty^  and  imaginatum.  The 
memory  comes  first  in  order,  because  it  b  at  once  the  most  natural  and  yet  the  most 
perfect  form  in  which  the  power  is  used. 

The     element*    §  ^^^-   -^  ^*  ^^  ®**^  ^^  memory  has  already  been  defined 
owentiiii  to  an    f^  ^^^  ^ij^t  ju  which  the  esfiential  elements  of  an  act  of  pre- 

ad  ox  memory.  ^ 

Yioos  cognition  are  more  or  less  perfectly  re-known,  both 
objective  and  subjectiye,  with  the  relations  essential  to  each.  These  ele- 
ments are  not  all  recalled  with  the  same  distiQctness,  and  hence  there  are 
varieties  of  memory ;  but  it  is  essential  to  an  act  of  memory  that  some 
portion  of  each  of  these  elements  and  relations  should  be  recalled  and 
reknown. 

For  example :  I  remember  an  event  which  occurred  an  hour  ago-— that  a  friend  made  me  a 
call,  or  passed  me,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  street.  What  is  involved  in  this  act  of  m^nory  ? 
First  of  all,  I  must  reproduce  the  image  of  my  friend  as  before  me,  or  as  he  passed ;  second, 
I  most  recall  the  image  or  recollection  of  myself  as  seeing  or  conversing  with  him,  peihi^ 
with  more  or  less  feeling.  Unless  both  these  elements  are  recalled,  the  object  perceived  or  in 
some  way  cognized,  and  myself  in  the  act  of  apprehending  and  perhaps  of  feeling— <.  e^  the 
objective  and  subjective  elements — the  act  cannot  be  an  act  of  memory.  If  we  recall  or 
represent  any  event  or  object,  and  say  we  remember  it,  we  must  also  recall  ourselves  in  some 
act  or  state  related  to  it.  Third,  the  act  of  originally  knowing  the  object  or  event  was  my  act 
— i,  «.,  I,  the  same  being  who  now  recall  and  reknow  it  in  the  ways  described,  did  know  it 
before.  The  act  of  knowing  the  object,  and  of  having  known  it,  are  acts  of  the  same  being. 
Fourth,  the  two  acts  are  in  this  process  also  distinguished  as  before  and  after,  the  present  as 
actual,  the  past,  both  act  and  object,  as  having  been  actual.  This  involves  the  distinctions  of 
before  and  after,  or  the  relations  of  succession  involving  Ume.  Fifth,  in  the  original  act  of 
observation  I  must  have  been  in  some  place,  and  the  object  observed  must  have  sustained 
some  relation  to  attending  or  accompanying  objects.    Neither  myself  nor  the  object  can  ordi- 
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narily  be  recalled  without  some  of  these  acoompaniments  involving  relations  to  space.  Sixth, 
the  objective  and  subjective  elements,  and  the  relations  which  they  involve,  thus  recalled  as 
images,  must  be  known  to  represent  realities.  What  is  mvolved  in  this  relation  of  th^  image 
to  a  reality,  and  how  it  is  possible,  has  already  been  discussed  and  explained  (P.  IL  c.  ii.). 

Thoeo  elements  §  274.  These  are  the  necessary  elements  in  an  act  or  state 
vftl  ^  uS^iS  ^^  memory.  But  though  they  must  all  be  present  and  enter 
perfection.  j^^.^  g^^|^  ^  State,  they  need  not  be  present  with  the  same 

fulness  or  distinctness  at  all  times,  nor  with  the  same  relative  fulness  at 
the  same  time.  The  total  complex  of  objects  and  relations  may  be  re- 
called more  or  less  perfectly,  or  each  of  the  constituent  elements  may  be 
more  or  less  vividly  represented. 

be«t«mTw    ^^^^ •  "^^  object  of  the  original  act  may  be  recalled  with  a 


cr,  of  the  origi-  greater  or  less  completeness  of  its  elements  or  parts.  If  the 
object  be  purely  a  thought-object  which  we  remember  to 
have  cognized  before,  or  a  material  object  which  is  now  present  only  as  a 
mental  image,  it  may  be  only  vaguely  recalled  at  best,  and  its  constituent 
elements  may  be  only  very  scantily  reproduced.  Even  if  it  is  a  sense- 
object  which  we  perceive  a  second  time,  and  remember  as  having  been 
perceived  before,  it  may  be  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  its  distin- 
guishable parts  can  be  thus  recalled,  as  having  been  thus  previously  per- 
ceived. 

Second :  The  original  act  of  the  mind  in  the  first  apprehen- 
o?kxJoJ§Si«.**^  sion  may  also  be  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.  I  see  a  face 
in  a  crowd.  I  recall  it  perfectly,  and  know  that  I  have  seen 
it  before ;  but  I  cannot  revive  a  single  vestige  of  myself  as  viewing  it,  only 
that  I  did  thus  view  it  I  am  certain  by  direct  knowledge.  And  yet  we 
must  have  this  recollection  of  our  previous  activity  or  feeling,  or  we  cannot 
be  said  to  remember  it  at  alL  This  certain  knowledge  may  vary  from  the 
vaguest  possible  impressions  of  our  subjective  state,  to  the  most  vivid  and 
circumstantial  reviewal  of  every  part  or  feature. 

It  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  this  is  not  literally  true  of  all  remembered  objects, 
especially  of  those  with  which  we  are  the  most  familiar,  and  which  we  are  most  certain  that 
we  have  often  known ;  as  the  streets  and  houses  of  our  place  of  rcddence,  or  the  persons  of 
our  most  familiar  friends,  or  the  facts  of  familiar  knowledge,  as  the  dates  of  the  accession 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  of  the  beginning  of  our  own  national  life,  and  the  myriad 
fifuniliar  facts  of  school  acquisition.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  we  remember  these 
objects ;  and  yet  we  do  not  in  all,  nor  in  most  caBes,  distinctly  recall  our  act  or  state  when  we 
first  learned  them,  nor  any  previous  act  in  which  we  accepted  them  as  true.  We  may  not 
dwell  upon  such  acts  or  states,  it  is  true,  because  we  do  not  give  the  associating  power  time  or 
play  enough  to  call  up  so  complete  a  picture ;  but  if  we  could  not  recall  some  such  previous 
act  of  perception  or  assent,  we  do  not  properly  remember  the  object. 

Third :  The  time  when  the  object  was  previously  known  may 

ite  wiatioM  of   i)e  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.    If  I  remember  an  object 

viewed  or  experienced  half  an  hour  ago,  I  may  recall  the 
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companions,  their  politics^  and  their  fiiith.  We  could  not  be  wholly  aloof  or  exempt  from 
their  influence  if  we  would.  We  would  not  if  we  could ;  for,  in  so  doing,  we  should  forego 
much  of  our  individuality,  and  of  that  which  makes  our  individuality  dear.  But  it  is  the 
interest  and  duty  of  every  man  so  far  to  regulate  the  influence  of  such  associations,  that  be 
does  not  become  the  easy  victim  or  the  abject  slave  of  chance  and  arbitrary  circumstances. 
Whatever  is  right  and  true  cannot  be  disagreeable,  when  it  is  sustained,  adorned,  and  hal- 
lowed by  associations  that  arc  only  attractive.  Indeed,  It  is  not  till  the  reason  and  conscience 
rule  so  completely  over  the  whole  man,  as  to  transform  and  elevate  even  the  individual  and 
casual  associations,  that  the  education  of  man  is  complete,  and  his  character  has  attained  that 
harmony  and  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

BEPBESENTATION. — (1.)  THE  MEHOBY,   OR  BECOGNIZING   FACULTY. 

Hating  considered  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representative  power,  we  proceed  to  apply 
the  results  of  our  inquiries  to  the  explanation  of  the  principal  modes  in  which  its  activ- 
ity is  exerted — to  the  so-called  faculties  of  memory,  pkantaay,  and  imagination.  The 
memory  comes  first  in  order,  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  natural  and  yet  the  most 
perfect  form  in  which  the  power  is  used. 


The     eiementa    §  ^*^^'   ^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^  memory  has  already  been  defined 

osaontiAl   to  ai 
act  of  memory. 


oesontiAi  to  an    to  be  that  in  which  the  essential  elements  of  an  act  of  pre- 


vious cognition  are  more  or  less  perfectly  re-known,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  with  the  relations  essential  to  each.  These  ele- 
ments are  not  all  recalled  with  the  same  distinctness,  and  hence  there  are 
varieties  of  memory ;  but  it  is  essential  to  an  act  of  memory  that  some 
portion  of  each  of  these  elements  and  relations  should  be  recalled  and 
reknown. 

For  example :  I  remember  an  event  which  occurred  an  hour  ago— that  a  fiiend  made  me  a 
call,  or  passed  me,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  street.  What  b  involved  in  this  act  of  memory  ? 
First  of  all,  I  must  reproduce  the  image  of  my  friend  as  before  me,  or  as  he  passed ;  second, 
I  must  recall  the  image  or  recollection  of  myself  as  seeing  or  conversing  with  him,  perhiqM 
with  more  or  less  feeling.  Unless  both  these  elements  are  recalled,  the  object  perceived  or  in 
some  way  cognized,  and  myself  in  the  act  of  apprehending  and  perhaps  of  feeling — u  e.y  the 
objective  and  subjective  elements — the  act  cannot  be  an  act  of  memory.  If  we  recaU  or 
represent  any  event  cr  object,  and  say  we  remember  it,  we  must  also  recaU  ourselves  in  some 
act  or  state  related  to  it.  Third,  the  act  of  originally  knowing  the  object  or  event  was  my  act 
— t.  «.,  I,  the  same  being  who  now  recall  and  reknow  it  in  the  ways  described,  did  know  it 
before.  The  act  of  knowing  the  object,  and  of  having  known  it,  are  acts  of  the  mum  being. 
Fourth,  the  two  acts  are  in  this  process  also  distinguished  as  before  and  afler,  the  present  as 
actual,  the  past,  both  act  and  object,  as  having  been  actual.  This  mvolves  the  distinctions  of 
before  and  after,  or  the  relations  of  succession  involving  time.  Fifth,  in  the  original  act  of 
observation  I  must  have  been  in  some  place,  and  the  object  observed  must  have  sustained 
some  relation  to  attendmg  or  accompanying  objects.    Neither  myself  nor  the  object  can  ordl- 
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naiily  be  recalled  without  some  of  these  accompaniments  involving  relations  to  space.  Sixth, 
the  objective  and  subjective  elements,  and  the  relations  which  they  involve,  thus  recalled  as 
imnges,  must  be  known  to  represent  realities.  What  is  involved  in  this  relation  of  th$  image 
to  a  reality,  and  how  it  is  possible,  has  ahready  been  discussed  and  explained  (P.  IL  c.  ii.). 

These  eiementa  §  2/4.  These  are  the  necessary  elements  in  an  act  or  state 
vu^  ^  uSSqusa  ^^  memory.  But  though  they  must  all  be  present  and  enter 
perfection.  j^^^  g^^j^  ^  State,  they  need  not  be  present  with  the  same 

fulness  or  distinctness  at  all  times,  nor  with  the  same  relative  fulness  at 
the  same  time.    The  total  complex  of  objects  and  relations  may  be  re- 
called more  or  less  perfectly,  or  each  of  the  constitueut  elements  may  be 
more  or  less  vividly  represented. 
^    ^.  ^  First :  The  object  of  the  original  act  may  be  recalled  with  a 

The  object  prop-  ,       •'  ,  /.  .  ^  ^«    , 

cr,  of  the  origi-  greater  or  Jess  completeness  of  its  elements  or  parts.  If  the 
object  be  purely  a  thought-object  which  we  remember  to 
have  cognized  before,  or  a  material  object  which  is  now  present  only  as  a 
mental  image,  it  may  be  only  vaguely  recalled  at  best,  and  its  constituent 
elements  may  be  only  very  scantily  reproduced.  Even  if  it  is  a  sense- 
object  which  we  perceive  a  second  time,  and  remember  as  having  been 
perceived  before,  it  may  be  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  its  distin- 
guishable parts  can  be  thus  recalled,  as  having  been  thus  previously  per- 
ceived. 

Second :  The  original  act  of  the  mind  in  the  first  apprehen- 
o?kn(w1^.*^*  sion  may  also  be  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.  I  see  a  face 
in  a  crowd.  I  recall  it  perfectly,  and  know  that  I  have  seen 
it  before ;  but  I  cannot  revive  a  single  vestige  of  myself  as  viewing  it,  only 
that  I  did  thus  view  it  I  am  certain  by  direct  knowledge.  And  yet  we 
must  have  this  recollection  of  our  previous  activity  or  feeling,  or  we  cannot 
be  said  to  remember  it  at  alL  This  certain  knowledge  may  vary  from  the 
vaguest  possible  impressions  of  our  subjective  state,  to  the  most  vivid  and 
circumstantial  reviewal  of  every  part  or  feature. 

It  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  this  is  not  literally  true  of  all  remembered  objects, 
especially  of  those  with  which  we  are  the  most  familiar,  and  which  we  are  most  certain  tliat 
we  have  often  known ;  as  the  streets  and  houses  of  our  place  of  residence,  or  the  persons  of 
our  most  familiar  friends,  or  the  facts  of  familiar  knowledge,  as  the  dates  of  the  accession 
of  the  BOvereignB  of  England,  of  the  beginning  of  our  own  national  life,  and  the  myriad 
&miliar  facts  of  school  acquisition.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  wo  remember  these 
objects ;  and  yet  we  do  not  in  all,  nor  in  most  cases,  distmctly  recall  our  act  or  state  when  we 
first  learned  them,  nor  any  previous  act  in  which  we  accepted  them  as  true.  We  may  not 
dwell  upon  such  acts  or  states,  it  is  true,  because  we  do  not  give  the  associating  power  time  or 
play  enough  to  call  up  so  complete  a  picture ;  but  if  we  could  not  recall  some  such  previous 
act  of  perception  or  assent,  we  do  not  properly  remember  the  object. 

Third :  The  time  when  the  object  was  previously  known  may 

ite  relations  of   \yQ  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.     If  I  remember  an  object 

viewed  or  experienced  half  an  hour  ago,  I  may  recall  the 
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leading  events  which  have  happened  to  me  from  the  present  moment  back- 
ward to  the  original  act  of  acquiring  this  knowledge.  If  it  was  yester- 
day, Dr  a  month  since,  I  can  generally  recall  the  events  that  were  just 
before  and  after  it,  and  can  connect  it  with  the  present  by  more  or  fewer 
intervening  occurrences,  can  fix  the  date  so  far  as  to  know  that  it  was  in 
a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year ;  the  attendants  of  which  dates  I  can 
recover  with  more  or  less  fulness. 

In  some  cases,  the  eTent  stands  isolated  in  the  dim  and  undetermined  past.  In  others,  it 
may  not  be  wholly  isolated  from  the  events  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed,  but  yet 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  united  with  the  present  by  any  connecting  series  of  events  that 
intervene. 

Fourth :  The  place  where,  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly 
p£ce!^^***°^  **'   recalled  and  recognized.     77ie  place  where^  is  a  phrase  which 

denotes  the  adjacent  and  surrounding  physical  objects  in 
their  spatial  relations,  which  form  the  background  and  the  setting  of  every 
object  perceived  or  every  act  of  the  person  who  remembers.  Every  object 
previously  observed,  every  act  of  my  own  in  observing  it,  when  them- 
selves recalled,  will  bring  back  this  accompanying  setting  more  or  less 
perfectly,  according  as  these  accompaniments  were  originally  regarded 
with  a  more  or  less  energetic  and  interested  attention,  or  as  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  is  allowed  for  the  process  of  suggestion  and  recovery. 
_  8  276.   Fifth :  The  knowledge  of  the  real  existence  or  actual 

Thoactofrecog-     ^  ,  ^  ,  ,       i  .  ,  .         , 

nition  may  vary    perception  of    remembered  objects  may  also  vary  m  the 

in  positiTencsa.        ,  "*_  /.i'.it.  -i.'it-t-n 

degree  of  accuracy  or  confidence  with  which  it  is  held.  For 
this  simple  knowledge  no  other  explanation  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
mind  is  competent  to  its  exercise.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  Why 
do  we  tnist  our  memory  ?  To  this  philosophers  have  sought  to  give  an 
answer  by  enumerating  certain  grounds  or  criteria — as  that  the  object 
must  be  dear^  or  that  the  image  recalled  must  represent  or  agree  with  the 
reality.  But  all  these  criteria,  or  grounds,  are  merely  other  words  or 
phrases,  which  express  no  more  than  the  act  of  knowledge  itself. 

But  does  the  mind  alwajrs  know — t.  «.,  remember— with  equal  certainty? 
Boweneycrdis-  Does  it  not  sometimes  distrust  its  own  act  in  remembering?  And  is  there 
teust  the  mem-    ^^^  ^  diflference  observed  between  the  act  of  doubting  and  of  confidently 

remembering,  which  justifies  us  in  trusting  tlie  one  and  in  distrusting  the 
other  ?  We  answer :  VIThen  we  distrust  our  own  act  of  memory,  it  is  we  ourselves  who  are 
not  certain.  We  seek  to  be  certain ;  sometimes  we  succeed,  and  pass  from  the  condition  of 
painful  doubt  into  that  of  confident  knowledge.  The  object  which  was  vaguely  recalled  now 
stands  vividly  and  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Bat  the  clearness  and  dlstinctneflS 
of  the  objects  are  not  the  real  causes  which  effect,  or  the  logical  grounds  on  which  we  rest 
our  positive  knowledge.  The  terms  distinct  and  distinctly^  objectively  describe  the  sub- 
jective certainty,  but  do  not  account  for  or  justify  it.  When  we  distrust  our  memory,  wo 
are  aware  of  our  own  distrust — we  arc  clearly  and  perfectly  certain  that  we  do  not  positively 
remember.  But  as  soon  as  we  do  remember,  we  not  only  know  that  we  are  confident,  but  we 
know  that  that  concerning  which  we  are  thus  confident  was  indeed  a  reality. 
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*  But  do  we  not  sometimes  offer  reasons  to  satisfy  or  prove  to  om^elves  that 

Bo  we  not  offer    ^j^^  yf^  remember  must  have  been  a  fact?'    We  do  often  enumerate  the 
reasons  for  trust-       ,  ,     ,  ^  .      ,         .  ,     .    , 

ing  itt  circumstances  which  assure  us  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  not  as  logical 

reasons  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  we  are  in  the  right,  nor  as  decisive 
criteria  to  distinguish  that  which  is  imagined,  from  that  which  actually  took  place.  We  bring 
them  up  as  particulars  on  which  we  dwell  with  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  recreating  a  more 
complete  and  vivid  picture  of  the  past.  In  this  sense  we  are  said  to  refresh  our  memory — as 
a  witness  in  court  is  asked  or  urged  to  do,  when  one  or  another  circumstance  is  repeated  in 
bis  hearing,  or  he  is  left  to  his  own  associations  to  revive  the  past.  We  are  sometimes  said  to 
verify  our  memory,  but  only  in  this  sense :  We  say,  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  it  was  on  such 
a  day  and  in  such  a  place,  and  such  a  person  or  persons  were  present,  etc.,  etc  ;  but  all  this  is 
simply  our  own  thinking  aloud,  as  we  paint  into  the  mental  picture  one  element  after  another ; 
our  certainty  all  the  while  becoming  more  positive.  We  may  indeed  urge  this  number  of 
remembered  particulars  as  reasons  why  others  should  trust  our  accuracy  since  our  remem- 
brance is  so  full  and  detailed,  but  not  as  grounds  or  criteria  for  our  own  confidence.  For  this 
confidence  we  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  and  using  the 
power  for  this  very  function,  which  is,  to  remember.  And  yet  this  act  is  exercised,  as  is  every 
other  act  of  the  soul,  with  unequal  energy.  Our  confidence  admits  of  various  degrees,  from 
the  lowest  belief  of  objects  indistinctly  recalled,  to  the  highest  confidence  concerning  past 
scenes  vividly  and  fully  reproduced. 


§  276.  A  more  exact  and  technical  description  of  memory 
aSy  d^^^'  would  be  the  following.  Memory  is  a  modification  of  repre- 
sentation. It  supposes  the  representative  power  to  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  furnish  the  materials,  conditions,  or  objects  for  itself 
to  work  with  or  upon,  according  to  the  laws  of  association  or  sugges- 
tion. These  objects  being  furnished,  the  memory,  or  the  mind  in  memory, 
knows  them  by  an  act  of  recognition.  More  briefly,  representation  recalls, 
memory  recognizes.  The  soul,  in  representation,  is  passive,  blind,  and 
mechanical,  proceeding  according  to  fixed  and  inevitable  laws,  by  methods 
or  processes  which  occcur  beyond  or  out  of  consciousness.  The  soul,  in 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  active,  intelligent,  and  rational  The  dis- 
tinction between  representation  and  memory,  so  far  as  our  actual  expe- 
rience is  concerned,  is  rather  ideal  than  real,  for  representation  passes  into 
memory  by  an  inevitable  certainty,  through  the  easiest,  the  most  natural, 
and  usually  the  most  unnoticed  transitions.  The  laws  of  representation  are 
certain,  if  suffered  to  act  long  enough,  to  bring  before  the  mind  those 
materials  which,  when  presented,  it  usually  assents  to  by  an  act  of  knowl- 
edge or  recognition,  which  is  memory. 

The  psychologists  of  the  aasociational  school  provide  for  only  half  the  process— that  of 
representation.  The  recognition  they  attempt  to  explain,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  chem- 
istry  of  association — i,  e.,  by  the  union  or  blending  of  a  present  with  a  past  mental  state. 

Representation  and  memory  may,  however,  with  propriety  and  advantage,  be  ideally  con- 
sidered apart.  At  times  they  are  really  separate.  Objects  may  be  represented,  but  not 
recognized,  through  haste,  or  the  diversion  of  the  attention,  or  some  unexplained  withholding 
of  the  act  of  knowledge. 
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8  277.  Representation,  conceived  apart  from  memory,  may 
tho  first  element  Degm  With  a  mentcU  xmage^  and  by  the  laws  of  its  own 
memory.  activity  present  another,  and  still  another,  till  all  at  once  the 
intelligence  asserts,  '  That  one  now  presented  I  have  perceived  or  known 
before. '  Or  the  object  may  be  material^  and  first  perceived  by  the  senses. 
In  sach  a  case,  representation,  at  once  supplies  a  completing  image  or 
thought,  and  memory  pronounces,  *This  very  object  have  I  perceived 
before.'  According  as  the  occasion  to  memory  is  a  mental  or  a  perceived 
object,  do  the  phenomena  of  memory  differ. 

Memory,  on  the  other  hand,  as  distinguished  from  represen- 
MooiS*efanent*    ^^^ou,  is  an  act  of  knowledge.    To  know,  requires  objects, 

and  the  discernment  of  their  relations.  The  different  kinds 
or  modes  of  knowledge  differ  from  one  another  both  in  the  objects  and 
relations  known  (§51).  The  conditions  or  objects  of  memory  are  pecu- 
liar, in  that,  as  has  just  been  explained,  representation  presents  or  suggests 
more  or  fewer  of  them.  The  relations  under  which  they  are  discerned  are, 
as  we  have  shown  at  length,  those  of  previous  apprehension  by  myself  in 
some  determinate  state  of  knowledge  or  feeling,  at  some  previous  time, 
and  in  some  particular  place.  The  act  of  knowledge,  while  it  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  other  acts  of  knowledge  by  its  objects  and  relations,  is, 
however,  like  them,  in  that  its  objects  and  relations  are  realities,  and  its 
own  subjective  condition  is  certainty  (§48). 
_  8  278.    But  while  we  thus  distinguish  in  an  ideal  way,  and 

The  spontaneous     P,  .  ,  .  ii.,  ,, 

and  intentional  by  abstraction,  the  passive  and  the  active  element,  both  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  memory ;  for,  in  these  phenomena,  each  of  these  elements  modifies  the 
other,  and  both  appear  in  the  activities  and  products  of  this  most  nimble 
and  subtle  agency  of  the  soul.  The  two  are  related  in  memory  somewhat 
as  sensation  proper  and  perception  proper  are  combined  in  the  acts  of 
sense-perception — the  one  is  inversely  as  the  other.  In  certain  acts  and 
powers  of  memory,  the  passive  or  representational  element  is  prominent 
and  conspicuous ;  in  others,  the  active  and  rational  is  most  apparent.  Ac- 
cording to  this  feature,  we  distinguish  the  memory  as  spontaneous  and 
intentional.  In  spontaneous  memory,  the  object  remembered,  spontaneous- 
ly occurs  jto  the  mind.  In  intentional  memory  it  is  distinctly  sought  after 
until  it  is  found.  In  spontaneous  memory,  the  representative  faculty  is 
prominent,  and  acts  according  to  its  own  appropriate  laws,  while  the  intel- 
ligence waits  only  to  give  its  recognition  to  what  is  presented  to  its  atten- 
tion. In  intentional  memoiy,  the  intelligence  is  active,  being  distinctly 
aware  that  some  object  has  been  previously  known,  to  recall  which  it  sum- 
mons the  energies  of  the  representative  power  according  to  its  necessary 
laws.    The  two  kinds  of  memory  may  be  advantageously  considered  apart. 

The  diBtiDCtion  of  these  two  kinds  of  memory  is  so  obTious,  and  is  bo  readily  obseired, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  separate  terms  for  the  two  haTC  been  employed  in  common 
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life,  and  nre  found  in  many  languages.  The  Greeks  have  /xviifiii  and  kyifiytiais ;  the  Latins, 
memoria  and  rtwrdatio  (of.  Cie,  de  Prav,  48) ;  the  English,  memory  and  reeolleclion.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  pretended— and  ought  not  to  be  expected — ^that  these  terms  are  always  used 
with  precision,  or  that  the  two  are  not  often  interchanged.  Tlie  existence  of  two  such  terms, 
each  with  its  appropriate  shade  of  meaning,  can,  however,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  human  consciousness  has  observed  the  differences  expUdned. 

§  279.  In  the  spontaneous  memory,  there  are  natural  apti- 
Tho  spontaneous    tudes  and  disabilities,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  some 

memory.  . 

original  difference  of  the  mental  constitution,  which  is  prop- 
erly called  a  strength  or  weakness  of  the  original  powers.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been  abundantly  explained,  that  such  apti- 
tudes and  disabilities  do  not  pertain  exclusively  to  the  representative 
energy  as  such,  but  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  activities  and  capacities. 

That  such  original  differences  do  exist,  is  an  unquestioned  fact.  For  example :  one  per. 
son  hears  a  series  of  unconnected  names  recited,  and  can  repeat  them  all  in  the  precise  order 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  while'  another  can  recall  only  now  and  then  one.  The  eye  of 
another  rims  down  a  column  of  figures,  and  he  can  copy  the  whole  from  memory,  while  liis 
companion  can  scarcely  recall  a  single  one  of  the  whole.  One  individual  can  learn  a  page  of 
prose  or  poetry  simply  by  reading  or  hearing  it  read  but  once,  while  another  can  with  diffi- 
culty repeat  correctly  a  single  line  or  sentence.  The  power  to  perform  long  and  intricate 
mathematical  calculations  in  the  head,  which,  as  exhibited  by  some  very  young  persons,  like 
Zerah  Golbum,  is  looked  on  as  a  miracle  of  genius,  and  hailed  as  a  sign  of  extraordinary 
promise,  depends  chiefly  on  the  capacity  to  hold  and  recall  at  pleasure  the  results  of  previous 
processes,  so  that  they  stand  depicted  before  the  mind's  eye  as  though  they  were  written  or 
drawn  upon  a  slate  or  blackboard.  Now  and 'then  a  nu-e  scholar  is  met  with,  who  from 
infancy  has  possessed  the  gift  of  retaining,  so  as  to  recall,  every  date,  name,  and  separate  fact 
which  he  has  ever  learned — ^upon  whose  mind,  in  short,  every  object  that  has  ever  been 
acquired  has  left  its  transcript  in  a  vivid  and  abiding  picture. 

originsj  differ-    §  ^®^*   "^^^  thesc  differences  are  natural,  is  manifest  from 
ences  in  the    i\^]g  that  they  cauuot  be  remedied  by  any  effort  or  art.     No 

spontaneous  '  •/  i/        ,/ 

memory.  discipline  of  the  attention,  and  no  determination  of  the  will, 

can  enable  one  who  is  strikingly  deficient,  to  acquire  the  power  of  this  sim- 
ple and  effortless  memory.  That  the  defect  lies  in  some  original  inca- 
pacity, or  some  ineradicable  habit  to  fix  the  attention  with  interest  upon 
the  objects  to  be  recalled,  and  not  upon  the  power  of  representation,  is 
confirmed  by  observation  upon  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  workings  of  the  representative  power.  That  the  strength 
or  weakness  in  this  kind  of  memory  is  not  owing  to  the  physical  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  organs  of  sense,  but  to  the  mental  energy  and  the 
moral  direction  with  which  these  physical  instruments  are  applied,  is  abun- 
dantly manifest.  Both  these  are,  however,  greatly  affected  by  a  normal 
and  harmonized  organization  and  healthy  activity  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
by  the  coolness  and  serenity  of  the  temper,  according  to  laws  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  After  making  the  utmost  allowance  for  the  influence 
20 
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of  temperament,  health,  and  circumstances  of  education  and  development, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  original 
endowments  of  the  soul  in  respect  to  the  force  of  its  action  upon  smgle 
objects,  as  well  as  in  the  reach  or  range  of  the  relations  which  it  can  dis- 
cern with  effect  and  recall  with  success.  Analogous  ;to  differences  in  the 
spontaneous  memory — ^if,  indeed,  they  are  not  examples  of  it — are  the 
varying  capacities  to  recall  a  musical  air  so  as  to  repeat  it,  or  to  revive  the 
image  of  the  voice  or  manners  of  another  so  as  to  imitate  them. 

The  relations  which  are  employed  in  the  natural  memory  are  most  conspicu- 
The  relationB  onsly  those  of  simple  contiguity  and  succession.  AU  memory  begins  with 
peculiar  lo  it.        these  relations,  because  our  earliest  energies  and  acquisitions  commence  with 

objects  of  this  kind.  The  strength  and  range  of  the  memory  of  facts  is  more 
obvious  when  it  is  seen  as  the  memory  of  separate  things,  than  as  the  memory  of  their  higher 
relations.  The  earliest  dcYelopment  of  this  power  gives  us  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  extraordinary  natural  gifU.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  natural 
memory  of  space  and  of  time,  or,  as  we  may  say  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral  memory  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  Using  these  terms,  we  observe  that  in  some  persons 
the  memory  of  the  eye^  while  in  others  the  memory  of  the  ear^  is  conspicuous.  Those  who  are 
remarkable  for  the  memory  of  the  eye,  are  such  as  can  readily  form  and  distinctly  revive  men- 
tal pictures  of  objects  in  their  spatial  relations,  as  form,  relative  position,  outline,  and  grouping, 
as  also  of  gradations  and  contrasts  of  color.  Such  persons  can  readily  picture  in  the  mind 
the  details  of  the  front  or  fa9ade  of  a  building,  the  outline  and  filling  in  of  some  remarkable 
tree,  the  features  of  the  face  of  an  acquaintance  or  friend,  the  page  of  a  book  as  presented  to 
the  eye.  Those  who  are  distinguished  for  the  memory  of  the  ear,  or  of  time,  can  recall 
successions  of  sounds — if  they  have  a  musical  ear,  of  musical  notes— strings  of  names,  or 
words  when  connected  in  significant  sentences.  They  can  repeat  dates  of  uninteresting 
events,  can  retail  long  stories  such  as  make  up  the  gossip  of  a  neighborhood,  or  the  minutis 
of  the  historic  chronicler.  Superiority  in  the  one  kind  of  memory  is  not  believed  to  be  usually 
accompanied  by  superiority  in  the  other. 

§  281.  J^  good  spontaneous  memory,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  good  memory 
The  ▼alue  of  a  for  facts  and  dates,  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded  rather  as  a  great  intel- 
oTLs  memory.         leetual  convenience,  than  as  a  decisive  indication  of  inteUectual  power.    It  is 

doubtless  true,  that  many  persons  are  distinguished  by  natural  memory,  who 
are  inferior  in  capacity  for  discrimination,  judgment,  and  reasoning.  It  has  become  a  com- 
mon observation,  Great  memory,  little  common  sense.  In  such  cases,  the  power  of  discern- 
ing the  higher  relations  may  be  either  ori^nally  deficient,  or  it  may  be  neglected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  predominant  use  of  the  power  to  apprehend,  and,  of  course,  to  recaU  objects  in 
the  relations  that  are  most  obvious.  A  very  energetic  mind  may  be  very  limited  in  its  appre- 
hensions, and  wiU,  of  course,  be  energetic  though  limited  in  its  memory.  It  is  noticeable,  also, 
that  persons  who  become  eminent  in  those  achievements  which  are  proper  to  the  higher  intel- 
lectual powers  and  relations,  are  in  early  life  usually  distinguished  for  the  strength  and  reach 
of  the  memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  In  many  such  cases  extraordinary  powers  of  this  sort  are 
observed  in  the  person's  own  experience  gradually  to  be  diminished,  tiU  at  last  they  entirely 
cease,  as  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect  are  completely  matured,  or  are  more  constantly— 
in  a  sense — exclusively  exercised.  This  does  not  invariably  occur.  There  are  striking  exam- 
ples of  persons  who  seem  to  forget  nothing,  neither  in  age  nor  in  youth. 

..    ^.        §  282.   There  are  not  a  few  who  carry  into  the  maturity  of  age,  and  into  the 
The  oomUnation  .       •      i 

of  a  spontaneous    most  striking  efforts  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  a  memory  that  is  always 

memory.* *^^*^    ^^®""»  ^^^*^»  prompt,  exact,  and  universal — a  memory  that  never  forgets  a 
name,  or  loses  a  date,  or  is  at  fault  in  its  recital  of  facts.    Such  are  the  men 
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of  uniyersal  knowledge,  at  least  in  their  own  department  of  study  and  research,  like  Scaliger 
in  ancient  learning  and  criticism,  Pascal,  "  that  prodigy  of  parts,"  Niebuhr  in  history  and 
statistics,  A.  von  Humboldt  in  physics  both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  Bitter  in  geography, 
Goethe  in  literature  and  art  The  reason  that  in  these  exempt  cases  the  higher  or  intellectual 
memory  does  not  displace  the  lower,  is  that  the  employments  or  studies  of  the  individual 
require  him  to  be  conTcrsant  with  details  as  well  as  with  their  thought-reladons,  with  facts  as 
well  as  with  principles.  Hence,  the  higher  memory  aids  rather  than  hinders  the  lower ;  the 
acquisitions  of  the  quick  eye  and  ear  being  fastened  and  fixed  by  the  secondary  processes  of 
reflex  thought 

§  283.  The  phenomena  of  the  so-called  intentional  or  volun- 
Smo"*^ne?  ^^^  memory  next  require  our  attention.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  this  one  general  feature,  that  the  objects  remem- 
bered, instead  of  occurring  to  the  mind  unsought,  are  sought  for  by  a  con- 
scious eflTort  or  act.  'But  how  can  this  be  possible?  The  very  state- 
ment involves  a  contradiction  in  language  and  an  impossibility  in  fact.  If 
the  mind  seeks,  intending  to  find  or  recover  an  object  lost,  then  it  already 
knows  what  it  seeks  for.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  already  have 
remembered,  in  order  to  be  put  upon  the  act  of  endeavoring  to  recall.'  In 
reply  and  explanation,  we  observe  that,  if  every  object  remembered  were 
in  all  cases  remembered  with  equal  fulness  and  vividness,  then  the  objec- 
tion would  hold.  If,  in  order  to  remember  at  all,  the  mind  must  recall 
with  equal  energy  and  success  all  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
capable  of  being  reproduced,  then  *to  intend  to  remember*  would  be 
plainly  precluded  by  our  *  having  already  remembered.'  But  this  is  by  no 
means  true.  The  object  remembered  may  be  considered  as  an  object — 
whether  object-ohject  or  sulfject-ohject  is  immaterial — out  of  all  conscious 
relation  to  the  mind  viewing  or  caring  for  it,  or  an  object  in  such  relation. 

Taken  in  the  first  sense,  the  object  is  capable  of  being  recalled  vaguely  in  its 
The  objeet  general  outlines,  and  confusedly  in  Its  details,  or  it  can  stand  out  before  the 
l^Sy,  ^'""^    eye  of  the  mind  with  the  sharpest  outline,  and  inclose  a  perfect  picture  of 

distinct  minutice.  We  can  recall  a  house-front,  a  pictured  landscape,  a  human 
face,  merely  as  a  cloudlike  form,  through  which  scarcely  a  single  distinguishable  point  is  visi- 
ble, or  sharp  and  definite  in  outline  and  full  and  distinct  in  detail.  Intentional  memory  is 
possible  whenever  the  mind  can  begin  with  this  rague  object,  and,  knowing  that  it  has  known 
it  as  a  reality,  can  hold  it  to  its  attention,  till,  under  the  laws  of  representation,  the  whole 
emeiges  to  conscious  apprehension  in  every  point,  line,  and  color,  and  is  remembered  as  real. 

.     §  284.   But  the  object  of  memory  is  more  appropriately  the 
relation  to  the    objcct  in  somc  rcktlon  to  the  previous  activity  of  the  soul 

knowiagmizid.       .^  .  _  _^*  .  .r«,. 

m  some  given  place  and  at  some  given  tmie.  This  more 
complex  object  admits  also  of  every  variety  and  degree,  from  the  lowest 
up  to  the  highest  conceivable  fulness  and  freshness.  This,  of  course,  pro- 
vides for  the  possibility  that  the  mind  should,  in  its  acts  of  recovery,  go 
through  all  the  intennediate  steps  of  effort  and  intention,  till  the  whole 
object,  as  objective  and  subjective,  is  fully  represented  and  recognized. 
We  may  begin  with  some  faint  recognition  of  the  object  properly  so- 
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called,  and  of  the  mind's  own  previoufl  state  with  respect  to  it.  We  are 
in  some  sense  certiun  that  we  have  known  something  of  the  object.  It 
may  be  the  names  in  order  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  date  of  Magna  Charta,  or  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia ;  or  it  may  be  we  have  charged  om'  minds  with  a 
number  of  acts  to  perform,  as  certain  visits  to  make,  or  sundry  commis- 
sions to  execute,  and  we  can  recall  all  but  one,  or  perhaps  two.  The  sense 
of  deficiency  may  be  a  rational  or  logical  inference  that  we  must  have 
known  these  facts,  or  it  may  be  an  midefined  certainty  that  something  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  whole  which  we  once  apprehended^  or  it  may  be 
some  more  or  less  distinct  recall  and  recognition  of  our  own  state  when 
apprehending  the  object,  now  vaguely  or  totally  unrccalled. 

In  recoveriDg  the  whole,  we  may  begin  with  that  which  is  eminently  objec- 
recovering  the  tive.  We  may  set  off  with  some  object  which  we  are  sure,  in  our  previous 
o^oot      sought    knowledge,  had  some  relation  to  thai' which  we  seek — as  the  dates  of  some 

events  that  occurred  before  or  after  the  one  which  we  look  for,  the  names 
which  we  have  learned  in  connection  with  the  one  required ;  and  we  may  dwell  upon  these  tiU 
the  date  or  name  required  occurs  to  the  mind,  a^d  we  recognize  it  with  welcome.  Or  we  may 
begin  with  the  subjective  element.  We  may  recall  ourselves  in  the  act  of  being  chaiged  with 
the  commissions — vhere  tM  loere,  vihai  we  toere  doing ,  of  what  tee  were  tkinkinff^  how  we  were 
feelinffy — till,  by  this  means,  the  missing  element  reappears  to  make  our  recognition  complete. 

§  285.  It  has  already  been  asserted,  that  in  the  intentional 
The  active  eic-    memory  the  active  element  is  prominent.    This  is  true.    But 

ment  prominent.  ^  .  . 

it  happens,  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  passive  ele- 
ment is  thereby  brought  into  more  conspicuous  and  striking  contrast. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  when  we  are  straining  our  active  energies  to  the  utmost^ 
to  recall,  that  the  power  of  passive  representation,  or  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion, seems  to  delight  to  make  itself  felt,  and  to  assert  its  independent 
energy.  It  would  seem  to  delight  to  tantalize  us  by  the  wantonness  of  its 
caprices,  as  now  it  flashes  those  very  thoughts  upon  our  mental  vision 
which  we  are  most  desirous  to  hide  out  of  sight,  and  then  as  provokingly 
hides  those  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  uncover.  At  one  time  we  ai*e 
disappointed  by  a  strange  and  unaccountable  forgetfulness  of  the  most 
familiar  objects ;  at  another,  we  are  surprised  by  the  appositeness  and  the 
affluence  of  unexpected  thoughts. 

The  sole  and  single  function  which  the  mind,  as  active,  can  exert,  is  to  apply 
Hiut  avail  itself  the  force  of  its  attention  to  the  object  or  objects  which  it  is  certain  have 
of  the  pMBlvB    reference  to  that  which  is  sought  for.    To  these  only  have  we  access.    These 

only  we  have  at  our  command.  Energetic  and  prolonged  attention  is  all 
which  the  mind  can  do  at  the  moment  of  remembering.  It  may,  indeed,  create,  compare, 
infer,  etc.,  and  in  these  ways  relievo  and  assist  its  attentioii ;  but  so  far  as  any  ftmction  proper 
to  simple  memory  is  concerned,  it  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  hold  the  object  which  is  in  pari 
recovered  hard  home  to  the  attention,  and  force  the  pasmve  soul  to  represent  more  of  the 
unknown.    We  say,  this  is  all  which  it  can  do  at  the  moment  of  remembering ;  for  in  the  origi. 
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nal  act  of  acquiring  or  observing,  it  can  do  very  much  toward  securing  the  ready  and 
spontaneous  suggestion  of  the  objects  of  its  Jcnowledge  when  they  are  required,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  activity  of  the  mind  in  bringing  them  forth  from  their  hiding-pkce.  This  brings  us  to 
another  class  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  memory,  viz.,  those  which  relate  to  the  power  of 
retention. 

§  286.  Memory  is  sometimes  defined  as  exclusively  the  power 
Merno^  M^«    to  Retain,  or  the  conservative  faculty.    So  Hamilton  treats  it, 

and  exalts  this  supposed  power  into  a  separate  faculty  co- 
ordinate with  the  power  to  reproduce  and  the  power  to  represent.  The 
three  are  then  made  equal  with  the  leading  faculties  of  the  intellect,  as 
the  powers  to  perceive,  to  reason,  and  to  judge.  But  when  we  inquire  for 
the  definition  or  statement  of  the  function  which  this  so-called  retentive 
faculty  performs,  we  find  that  no  function  of  the  sort  is  known  to  con- 
sciousness. Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  Hamilton,  that  whatever  is  done  by 
this  faculty  is  performed  unconsciously.  We  observe  still  further,  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  conscious  or  have  reason  to  infer,  there  is  no  proper  act  or 
function  at  all  which  can  be  appropriately  called  the  act  or  function  of 
retention.  What  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  preserving  or  retaining  an 
object  in  the  memory,  is  that  the  object  in  question  which  has  previously 
been  known  or  thought  of,  can  be  represented  again  to  the  mind,  either 
spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  an  efiTort,  and  can  then  be  recognized. 

No  one  holds  that,  during  the  interval,  the  mind  acts  upon  the  object,  or  with  respect  to 
it  It  does  not  exert  itself  tu  hold  it,  or  concern  itself  with  it  in  the  least.  The  expression, 
to  regain,  is  purely  metaphorical,  and  simply  carries  the  thoughts  over  the  period  that  inter- 
venes  between  the  moment  when  it  was  first  apprehended,  and  the  moment  when  it  is  known 
a  second  time.  As  Locke  pertinently  and  truly  observes,  **  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the 
repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many 
cases,  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our 
memories,  when,  indeed,  they  are  actually  nowhere ;  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind, 
when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,"  etc.,  (B.  ii.  c.  x.  §  2). 

§  28*7.  The  whole  of  tlie  so-called  power  to  retain  is  provided  and  accounted 
The  power  to  re-  for  under  the  head  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  representation.  We  need 
counted  for.  oi^lj  assert  here  that  the  objects  said  to  be  retained  are  only  metaphorically 

spoken  of  as  preserved  in  some  repository  or  hiding-place,  in  drawers,  pigeon- 
holes, or  other  compartments.  Nor  can  the  doctrine  be  maintained,  that  in  the  act  of  original 
acquisition  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  disposed  in  a  certain  position,  which  they  retain,  or  at 
least  retain  the  tendency  to  reassume.  Nor  can  it  be  proved,  as  the  followers  of  Herbart  con- 
tend, that  each  object  as  i^prehended,  or  the  state  of  mind  as  excited  to  action  by  the  object, 
is  retained  ever  afterward  in  a  condition  of  tension,  which,  on  a  fit  occasion,  springs  forth 
into  the  presence  of  the  conscious  spirit.  Now,  if  all  these  representations  are  figurative  or 
metaphorical,  the  power  to  retain,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  retentive  faculty,  must  be  purely  figu- 
rative also ;  the  fact  which  it  describes  being  merely  that  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  certain  laws,  the  mind  can  represent  and  recognize  its  previous  knowledge.  The 
mind  that  can  do  this  in  regard  to  the  greatest  number  of  objects,  after  the  lapse  of  the  long, 
est  time,  is  said  to  have  the  most  retentive  memory.  To  preserve^  or  reiain,  respects  both 
these  points — the  number  of  objects,  and  the  interval  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed. 
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Ciocro  {De  Oraiore,  i.  6),  Plaio,  and  others,  have  compared  the  mind.  In  preeerring  what 
FiiruratiTO  Ian-  H  had  known,  to  a  tahlot  on  which  charncten  were  impressed  or  engrayed.  Notwithstand- 
Ruage  concern-  ing  the  cautions  and  accurate  definition  of  Locke  which  we  have  cited,  we  find  him,  in 
mg  the  memory,     the  same  chapter,  indulging  in  such  language  as  this :  *'  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  mind 

are  laid  In  fading  colors,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  Tanish  and  disappear.**  .... 
In  some,  it  [the  mind]  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marhle ;  in  others  like  freestone ;  and  in  others, 
little  better  than  sand.**  ....  **  We  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the 
flames  of  a  ferer  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dast  and  oonlnsion,  which  seemed  to  he  as  histing 
as  if  graved  in  marble."  Again,  the  ideas  are,  **Ter7  often  roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into 
open  daylight  by  some  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passion."  Hamilton  justly  observes,  "that  of  all  these 
sensible  resemblances,  none  is  so  ingenious  as  that  of  Gasaendi  to  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth.  *  Con* 
dpi  diarta  valeat  plicarum  innumerabUium,  inoonftisarumque,  et  juxta  sues  ordines,  suas  series,  repeten- 
darum  capax.  Scilloet  ubi  unam  serlem  subtili^marum  induxerimus,  superxnducere  licet  alias,  quae 
primam  refHngant  transversum,  et  in  omnem  obliquitatem;  sed  ita  tamen,  ut,  dum  novn  plies,  pliearomque 
series  superinducuntur  priores  omnes  non  modo  remaneant,  verum  etiam  posslnt  iSacUi  negotio  excttarl, 
rodire,  apparere,  quatenua  una  plica  arrepta,  cetene,  quae  in  eadem  eerie  quadam  quasi  sponte  sequantur.*  *' 
Gassendi,  PhgHoa,  sec.  iii.,  lib.  8,  ch.  S.  But  Hamilton  does  not  notice  wherein  the  truth  and  ingenuity  of 
the  resemblance  mainly  lies,  vis.,  the  circumstance  that  the  mind,  like  the  cloth,  retains  nothing  but  the 
capacity  to  assume  the  same  fblds  and  in  the  same  combination  and  order  which  it  had  originally  taken. 

^        ,       ,    8  288.    We  observe  here,  that  as  the  goodness  of  the  mem- 

The  ready  and     ®  .  '  ... 

the  tenacious  orj  may  respcct  It  as  spontaneous  or  mtentional ;  so  we  de: 
scribe  it  in  the  one  case  as  ready^  and  in  the  other  as  tena- 
cious.  The  one  does  not  exclude  the  other.  If  a  person  is  able  to  recall 
every  object  that  is  required  at  once,  without  effort  or  delay,  his  memory 
is  called  ready ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  thereby  that  he  is  de- 
ficient in  the  capacity  to  retain,  but  only  that  he  is  quick  and  apt  to  recall. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  slow  to  recall,  and  yet  sure  to  do  so  by 
the  application  of  an  effort  of  attention  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  his 
memory  is  tenacious ;  by  which  is  intended  only  that  the  object  is  certain 
to  be  recovered — ^not  that  there  is  a  special  capacity  to  retain,  which  may 
be  possessed  in  eminent  measure,  to  which  may  or  may  not  be  added 
another  special  capacity  to  recall. 

It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  a  person  may  baye  a  Tery  ready  memory,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  not  tenacious ;  that  is,  his  memory  may  operate  Tery  quickly  within  a  short 
time,  and  then  forget  altogther.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  susceptible  temperament 
and  actiye  nature  which  qualifies  a  person  readily  to  recall  whatever  remembrances  are  within 
his  possession,  is  usually  not  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  those  mental  liabits  which  are  best 
adapted  to  fix  remembrances  the  longest,  nor  of  that  patient  attention  which  is  sure  to  bring 
them  back.  Hence  the  inference,  that  a  ready  memory  cannot  also  be  tenacious.  But  the 
examples  are  very  numerous,  on  the  one  hand,  of  persons  in  whom  both  these  characteristics 
are  most  happily  and  wonderfully  combined.  To  do  full  justice  to  these  differences,  we  need 
to  consider  tiie  varietus  of  memory  (§  296). 

§  289.  The  power  to  retain^  in  the  sense  explained,  implies 
Forgetftoness.      the  powcr  to  lose^  in  the  same  sense ;  the  capacity  to  rememr 

ber^  suggests  that  there  is  the  liability  to  forget.  The  fact 
that  we  do  forget,  most  men  wiU  not  venture  to  question  or  deny.  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  explain  why  we  forget,  or  to  detail  the  process 
by  which  we  lose  an  acquisition  beyond  recall.  In  one  aspect  of  the  case, 
it  would  seem  that  we  ought  never  to  remember — that  the  mind  might  be 
supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  contemplation  of  the  new  objects  which  the 
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presentativo  power  can  bring  before  it.  But  when  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  possibility  and  the  conditions  of  representation,  it 
would  seem  that  we  ought  to  forget  nothing,  but  that  it  must  always  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  related  thought  to  bring  back  all  its  correlates. 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  must  convince  us  that,  were  it  possible 
for  us  to  recall  every  object,  the  recall  could  not  take  place  in  fact,  simply 
for  want  of  time.  To  recall  the  acquisitions  of  a  few  years,  would  re- 
quire as  long  a  time  as  to  make  the  original  acquirement,  even  if  to  repre- 
sent were  our  sole  occupation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  well-known  fact  that, 
to  recall  in  detail  under  the  conditions  of  association,  is  a  slower  process 
than  to  acquire  under  the  conditions  of  sense  and  consciousness.  But  it  is 
not  solely  for  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  that  we  do  not  recall.  Often,  when 
both  are  furnished,  the  related  thoughts  do  not  spontaneously  present  them- 
selves.    Often  they  will  not  respond  when  we  call  them  ever  so  earnestly. 

The  phrase  to  forget  is  variously  employed — sometimes  positively,  at  others 
Desrees  and  va-  comparatively ;  now  absolutely,  and  then  relatively ;  or,  as  Stiedenrotk  has 
nj^M^o  orge  -  .^  i  pQ^g^tting  admits  of  several  degrees,  or  stadia.  The  first  is  a  momen- 
tary displacement  of  an  object  apprehended  which  is  yet  certain  to  spring 
back  as  soon  as  the  object  displacing  it  is  withdrawn.  The  second  is  a  comparative  with- 
drawal of  the  attention,  as  when  we  divert  our  mind  from  a  painful  sensation,  or,  as  we  say, 
forget  it,  in  labor  or  play.  The  third  is  when  an  object  will  not  present  itself  spontaneously, 
but  we  must  bethink  ourselves  in  order  to  recover  it.  The  fourth  is  when  we  bethink  our- 
selves in  vain.  The  fifth  is  when  it  has  vanished  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  question  whether 
we  can  by  any  effort  bring  it  back.  The  sixth,  when  we  conclude  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  we  shall  never  recall  it  agfun '  {Psychologies  Berlin,  1824,  p.  82). 

§  290.  It  is  questioned  by  many  whether  this  absolute  for- 
fuin^'^c^bfe?    g^tfulncss  is  possiblc — whether,  at  least,  we  are  authorized 

to  affirm  that  the  soul  can  lose  beyond  recovery  any  thing 
which  it  has  known.  It  is  certain  that  knowledge  which  has  remained  out 
of  sight  for  a  long  period  has  often  been  suddenly  recovered.  In  the 
excitement  of  sickness  or  delirium,  in  moments  of  terror  or  joy,  events 
that  had  been  long  uuthought  of  have  thronged  in  upon  the  memory  witli 
the  vividness  of  recent  occurrences.  A  language  that  had  been  disused 
for  years,  and  supposed  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  has  come  back  to  the 
tongue  when  the  powere  were  weakened  by  disease  and  seemed  to  be 
returning  to  the  simplicity  of  second  childhood.  Prayers  and  hymns,  the 
lessons  of  earliest  infancy,  though  forgotten  for  all  the  life  since,  are  re- 
peated at  such  times  fluently  and  correctly.  Even  acquisitions  that  were 
the  least  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  which,  previously,  were  never  known 
or  suspected  to  have  been  made,  come  up  as  though  the  soul  were  inspired 
to  receive  strange  revelations  of  its  capacities  and  acquirements. 

Numerous  examples  of  all  these  cksses  of  facts  have  occurred  within  the 
o?Se  recovery  observation  of  the  curious,  and  not  a  few  are  recorded  in  history.  The  well- 
kn  ^i'(S2**'^°    known  and  often-quoted  story,  which  was  originally  published  by  Coleridge 

in  his  Biographia  Literariay  is  in  substance  as  follows :     A  servant-girl  in 
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Germany  was  very  ill  of  nervoua  fever  accompanied  with  violent  delirium.  In  her  excited 
ravings,  she  recited  long  passages  from  classical  and  rabbinical  writers,  which  excited  the  won- 
der and  even  terror  of  all  who  heard  them,  the  most  of  whom  thought  her  inspired  by  a  good 
or  evil  spirit.  Some  of  the  passages  which  were  written  down  were  found  to  correspond  with 
literal  extracts  from  learned  boolss.  When  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  history  of  her 
life,  it  was  found  that,  several  years  before,  she  bad  lived  in  the  family  of  an  old  and  learned 
pastor  ui  the  country,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  favorite  passages  from  the  very 
writers  in  whose  worlis  these  extracts  were  discovered.  These  sounds,  to  her  unintelligible, 
were  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  lier  memory,  that,  under  the  excitement  of  delirious  fever, 
they  were  reproduced  to  her  mind  and  uttered  by  her  tongue. 

Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  in  his  BecoUeetionSy  records  of  himself,  that  wlien  prostrate  by  malarious 
fever,  he  repeated  aloud  long  passages  from  Vii^l  and  Homer  which  he  had  never  formally  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  of  which,  both  before  and  after  his  illness,  he  could  repeat  scarcely  a  line. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  Medical  Inquiries^  says  that  he  once  attended  an  Italian,  who  died  in  New 
York  of  yellow  fever,  who  at  first  spoke  English,  at  a  later  period  of  his  illness  French,  and, 
when  near  his  end,  Italian  only.  He  records  also  that  he  was  informed  by  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, that  old  German  immigrants  whom  he  attended  in  their  last  illness,  often  prayed  in  their 
native  tongue,  though  some  of  them,  he  was  certain,  had  not  spoken  it  for  many  years. 

A  favorite  pupil  of  the  writer,  the  son  of  a  missionary  in  Syria,  who  had  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  spoke  in  Arabio— an  almost  forgotten  language — 
during  his  last  hours. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  tells  us  that  a  boy,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  received  an  injury  upon  the 
head  which  made  the  openition  of  trepanning  necessary.  During  the  operation  lie  was  ap- 
parently in  an  unconscious  stupor ;  and  after  his  recovery,  it  was  never  recalled  to  his  recollec- 
tion, till  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  when,  in  a  delirium  occasioned  by  a  fever,  he  gave  to  his 
mother  a  precise  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  describing  the  persons  who  were  present, 
their  dress,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  minutest  particular. 

^      ^         ^8  291.    Facts  like  these  illustrate  the  intimate  coDnection  of 

Dependence     or     o  /»  x» 

t^he^  memory  the  bodily  Condition  with  the  phenomena  of  memory,  of 
condition.  which  a  partial  explanation  has  already  been  given  (§  244). 

They  confirm  two  positions,  to  which  daily  experience  and  observation 
both  testify.  The  first  is,  that  the  exteat  and  reach  of  our  memory  is 
>jreatly  affected  by  our  bodily  condition  at  the  time  when  we  acquire. 
Every  object  which  we  apprehend,  when  in  a  certain  condition  of  health, 
we  can  afterward  recall,  and  this  we  can  do  as  readily  and  as  easily  as  we 
breathe.  All  the.  impressions  that  are  received  by  the  soul  when  thus 
invigorated  by  healthful  excitement,  are  spontaneously  given  back  when 
required.  On  other  occasions,  when  we  are  wearied  by  labor,  exhausted 
by  watching,  or  prostrated  by  pain,  however  earnestly  we  may  desire  to 
fix  an  object  in  the  mind,  we  can  with  difficulty  secure  so  as  to  hold  the 
slightest  fragment.  The  book  which  we  read  when  in  such  a  mood,  the 
conversation  in  which  we  take  part,  the  incidents  which  happen,  become 
almost  a  blank  to  us  when  we  seek  to  recover  them. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  notice  the  circumstance,  that  certwn  parts  of  the  day, 

Sf^5i6*'*2ason    and,  with  some  persons,  cerUin  seasons  of  the  year,  are  most  favorable  to  Uio 

«nd  the  time  of    guccessful  acquisition  of  possessions  for  the  memory.     In  the  evening,  and 

*^  especially  late  at  night,  the  attention  may  seem  to  be  as  intently  fixed  upon 
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the  objects  which  are  to  be  retained,  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  intellectual  force  may  appeal 
to  be  more  enei^etic.  there  is  often,  however,  on  accompanying  over-excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  fever  of  the  brain,  which  either  distracts  the  attention,  or,  if  it  seems  to  fix 
itibr  the  instant  with  greater  energy,  hurries  it  so  rapidly  from  one  object  to  another,  as  not 
to  allow  that  serene  and  continuous  mental  effort  which  is  required  for  successful  retention. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  previous  evening,  which  seemed  to  be  so 
distinct  and  promised  to  l)e  so  permanent,  have  well-nigh  vanished  in  the  morning,  and  require 
to  be  reviewed  to  be  made  useful  or  sure.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  after  the  analogies  furnished 
by  these  phenomena,  can  be  explained  tlie  frequently  evanescent  character  of  the  acquisitions 
which  are  made  under  the  influence  of  wine  or  opium,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the 
strongest  memories  have  often  been  either  water-drinlcers,  or  men  of  ttroftg  headB^  not  easily 
disturbed  by  stimulants. 

Dependence  on  §  ^^^'  "^^^  sccond  positioD  is,  that,  whether  we  can  recall 
So  bod***\n'\he  ^^^^  ^^  ^^7  ^®  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^®  acquired,  depends  also  very 
act  of  rooaiiing.  largely — ^at  times  altogether — ^upon  the  bodily  condition  at  the 
moment  of  our  desire  or  effort  to  remember.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
joyous  health  or  the  stimulus  of  exciting  disease,  all  that  we  have  ever 
experienced,  witnessed,  or  learned,  comes  back  to  us  as  if  a  good  genius 
were  pouring  forth  at  our  bidding  all  that  we  need  or  desire  to  recall. 
Again,  in  seasons  of  extreme  weakness,  w^e  cannot  recover  the  most 
familiar  names,  incidents,  or  dates,  and  our  most  common  knowledge 
refuses  to  serve  us.  Persons  who  have  fallen  from  a  height,  or  have  but 
just  escaped  death  by  dro^vning,  tell  us  of  the  wonderful  activity  of  the 
memory  during  the  brief  period  of  consciousness — of  the  incredible  num- 
ber of  persons  and  events  which  they  recalled,  and  the  comprehensive  sweep 
of  the  eye,  by  which,  as  at  a  glance,  they  revived  the  pictured  memories 
of  their  life. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  refer  to  the  many  cases  of  the  sudden  and  almost  entire 
Sudden  loss  of  loss  of  memory,  some  of  which  are  as  striking  as  those  of  its  development  to 
memory.  unwonted  enei^.    A  lady  of  superior  endowments  and  culture  was  for  sev- 

eral days  exposed  to  suffering  and  fear,  in  a  storm  at  sea  which  terminated  in 
the  wreck  of  the  vessel.  A  severe  and  protracted  illness  was  the  consequence,  from  which 
she  slowly  recovered.  After  her  apparent  restoration  to  complete  health,  it  was  found  that  the 
best  part  of  her  acquired  knowledge  was  gone,  and  it  was  never  afterward  recovered.  An 
attack  of  apoplexy  has  been  said  to  efface  all  remembrance  of  the  events  of  some  definite 
period  of  the  life.  Sometimes  paralysis  greatly  weakens  the  capacity  to  remember  names  and 
dates.  Rev.  William  Tennent,  a  distinguished  American  clergyman,  while  preparing  for  col- 
lege,  was  taken  sick,  and  was,  for  a  time,  supposed  to  be  dead.  During  his  recovery,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  lost  all  that  he  had  previously  learned,  and  even  his  memory  of  the  alpha- 
bet. On  a  sudden  he  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  instantly  found  himself 
restored  to  his  normal  condition,  and  the  master  of  all  that  he  had  previously  known. 

§  293.  Both  classes  of  facts — those  which  illustrate  the 
Ho^  **i3iSf**    dependence  on  certain  bodily  conditions  of  both  the  power 

to  acquire  with  effect  the  materials  for  the  memory,  and  the 
power  to  recover  them  with  ease — can  be  accounted  for  by  the  general 
views  already  expressed.    The  varying  condition  of  the  body  through  the 
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several  sensations  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  enters  into  the  experiences 
of  consciousness,  and  famishes  a  most  important  element  in  them  all.  It 
is  the  constant  background  on  which  all  the  mental  activities  are  pro- 
jected, the  never-failing  setting  with  which  every  one  of  them  must  be 
accompanied.  When  these  sensations  are  of  a  certain  description,  they  are 
the  normal  and  favoring  accessories  of  the  other  actings  of  the  soul ;  helping, 
not  hindering,  the  exertion  of  the  higher  energies,  and  presenting  objects 
with  which  these  are  all  happily  united.  If  they  are  abnormal,  disturbed, 
or  unpleasant,  the  mind  is  so  absorbed  or  distracted  by  the  presence  of 
these  obtrusive  sensations,  that  it  has  little  energy  to  spare  for  other  ob- 
jects, and  no  capacity  to  steady  the  attention  upon  them.  In  these  ways  we 
may  suppose  certain  bodily  states  to  be  unfavorable  to  successful  acquisition. 
Again,  the  bodily  condition  may  also  present  sensations  which  so  far 
disturb  and  distract  the  attention,  as  to  allow  no  time  for  the  passive  mem- 
ory to  respond  to  any  call ;  may  so  hurry  the  mind  from  one  object  of 
present  sense-experience  to  another,  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the 
representing  power  to  thrust  in  a  single  mental  image ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  sensations  may  be  so  utterly  dissimilar  to  any  which  have 
been  before  experienced,  as  to  suggest  no  image  of  the  past.  Or  again, 
this  complex  of  sensations  may  be  most  favorable  to  the  easy  and  almost 
exclusive  action  of  the  passive  or  spontaneous  memory,  and  may  be  so 
akin  to  the  states  which  we  would  recall,  as  to  be  all  luminous  and  living 
with  objects  that  suggest  those  which  we  welcome  or  seek  after.  In  such 
cases,  the  body  itself  becomes  an  ethereal  minister  to  the  soul — almost 
an  aiiy  vehicle  of  spiritual  life  and  energy. 

To  the  question,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  soul  can  ever  so  far  be 
May  all  Icnowl-  changed  as  to  empower  it  to  recover  all  the  past,  the  analogies  suggested  by 
er^T  ~    these  facts  would  lead  us  to  reply :   (1.)  Under  no  circumstances  whatever 

can  it  be  supposed  that  the  soul  shall  recover  what  it  has  not  in  some  sense 
made  its  own  by  the  energetic  action  of  its  attentive  consideration.  That  is  not  a  proper 
object  of  memory  to  the  soul,  which  has  not  been  taken  up  into  its  life  by  its  efficient  acqui- 
sition. (2.)  It  is  supposable  that  the  conditions  might  be  furnished  of  recalling  all  the  past  thus 
defined,  under  the  actings  of  laws  which  are  well  known  to  us.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a 
vehicle  or  subject  of  the  proper  psychical  experiences— call  them  sensations,  if  you  will,  and  the 
occasion  of  them  a  new  body — should  be  furnished,  and  these  would  of  themselves  give  back 
every  element  of  past  acquisition  or  experience  to  which  they  are  attached. 

§  294.   With  the  progress  and  development  of  the  powers 

Variotiea    of     ^    _         ...  «   ,  ,     ,  .,/.-.  f 

memory :  how  and  activitics  of  the  soul,  the  memory  itself  advances  through 
*^   ^^  '  separate  stages,  each  of  which  prepares  the  way  for  that 

which  follows,  and  occupies  the  place  of  its  natural  and  logical  condition. 
The  memory  of  the  infant  differs  from  the  memory  of  the  child ;  the  mem- 
ory of  the  child  differs  from  that  of  the  youth  ;  the  memory  of  the  man, 
in  each  of  the  several  stages  of  active  life,  differs  from  that  in  the  stage 
which  succeeds  it.    In  general,  the  memory  of  the  person  in  active  life 
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differs  from  the  memory  of  old  age.  This  must  necessarily  follow  from 
the  very  nature  of  memory  when  considered  as  to  the  materials  on  which  it 
works,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  acts.  The  memory  of  an  individual  can 
rise  no  higher  than  the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  which  furnish  the 
objects  which  it  has  to  recall.  It  can  take  no  other  direction  than  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  relations  and  connections  in  which  these  objects 
are  habitually  combined.  As  these  objects  and  relations  stand  to  all  men 
in  a  certain  common  order  of  preparation  and  evolution,  there  must  con- 
sequently be  a  certain  similarity  in  the  order  of  the  stages  through  which 
the  memory  of  all  is  evolved.  As  there  are  also  special  classes  of  objects 
and  relations  that  are  proper  to  different  classes  of  men,  arising  from  their 
peculiar  employments  and  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  each  of  these 
classes  has  a  memory  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  memory  of  the  artist 
is  very  unlike  the  memory  of  the  mathematician.  The  memory  of  the 
erudite  and  disciplined  thinker  differs  greatly  in  its  objects  and  its  laws, 
from  the  memory  of  the  person  who  has  had  little  culture  from  reading  or 
thought.  Hence,  there  exist  many  clearly  distinguishable  varieties  of 
memory,  if  we  make  nothing  of  the  fact  that  every  individual  must  have 
a  type  of  memory  which  arises  from  those  individual  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  he  can  share  with  no  other  person. 

§  295.  The  attention  of  the  infant  is  at  first  occupied  with  the  sensible 
memory.  The  world.  It  sees  colors  that  delight  the  eye,  it  hears  sounds  that  captivate  the 
SScy.''^  ^'  ^^'    ***■•      I*  **  ^**°g  before  it  unites  these  separate  percepts  into  individual 

objects,  and  still  longer  before  it  discriminates,  by  special  attention,  one 
object  from  another.  Later  still,  it  learns  to  notice  with  any  effect  its  own  inner  experiences 
and  activities.  Then,  it  must  learn  distinctly  to  apprehend  both  object  and  activity  as  refer- 
able  to  itself  as  their  agent  and  subject.  It  requires  still  more  reflective  attention  before  the 
mental  activities  and  the  mental  objects  are  arranged  as  before  and  after,  and  the  rehitions  of 
time  can  be  familiarly  applied.  The  relations  of  here  and  there  are  of  still  later  evolution. 
But  all  these  separate  elements  must  be  familiarized  by  attention  before  an  act  of  memory  can 
be  at  all  definite  and  complete,  inasmuch  as,  whatever  suggestions  of  representation  there  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  proper  act  of  memory  till  all  these  elements  are  recognize  1. 

Even  when  memory  becomes  possible  to  the  infant,  it  is  evident  that  the  memory  does 
not  go  beyond  the  attention,  whether  in  respect  to  the  objects  which  are  recalled,  or  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  viewed.  The  germinant  memory  of  the  infant  must  be  exceedingly  limited, 
because  its  materials  are  very  scanty ;  the  chief  force  of  its  intellectual  life  being  expended 
in  acquiring  rather  than  in  recalling.  So  far  as  it  remembers  at  all,  its  memory  is  passive, 
being  completely  directed  and  controlled  by  the  persons  and  things  which  it  encounters,  and  re- 
calling only  the  objects  and  feelings  which  their  presence  suggests.  Intentional  memory  is  as 
yet  undeveloped,  for  the  infant  is  the  passive  child  of  nature,  the  stream  of  its  memory  running 
side  by  side  with  the  course  of  its  objective  life.  The  infant  remembers,  as  animals  remember, 
just  that,  and  only  that,  which  the  objects  of  sense-perception  recall  to  their  thoughts.  It 
does  not  cut  itself  off  from  the  objective  world  even  by  a  reverie.  It  exercises  only  the 
lowest  form  of  passive  representation — that  which  depends  entirely  on  the  sense-perceptions. 

§  296.  The  acquisition  and  use  of  language  opens  the  way  for  the  higher 
The  mCTiory  of  memory,  though  obviously  in  its  first  beginnings.  The  right  use  of  words, 
yoath.  and  of  short  sentences,  requires  that  the  child  should  connect  names  with 

distinctly  discerned  objects,  and  that  it  express  its  wishes  and  thoughts  by 
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short  sentences.  Both  processes  imply  memory ;  but  so  long  as  the  object  perceiyed,  or  the 
thought  recalled,  suggests  the  word  and  sentence,  the  style  and  range  of  memory  are  limited 
and  low.  But  by-and-by  the  child  finds  that  it  forgets — that  it  has  not  the  knowledge  which 
it  once  p08sef*6ed.  It  cannot  recall  the  right  name  or  phrase  which  it  wishes  to  use,  and 
which  it  knows  it  has  previously  spoken.  It  is  impelled  by  its  wishes  to  recall  the  forgotten 
object,  and  begins  to  practise  the  arts  of  the  intentional,  or  active  memory.  But  these  occa- 
sions and  efforts  are  at  best  so  infrequent,  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  train  the 
intentional  memory  only  to  a  slight  degree.  It  is  by  tasks  imposed  by  others  directly  and 
indirectly,  that  the  soul  is  disciplined  to  the  exercise  of  this  higher  memory,  and  that  the 
power  itself  is  developed.  The  child  is  taught  written  language.  It  learns  the  alphabet  and 
spelling  by  the  eye,  or  brief  sentences  and  verses  by  the  ear.  To  master  these  tasks,  it  must 
enforce  its  attention  and  employ  repetition  by  continuous  efforts,  and  for  a  longer  time  than 
has  been  its  wont,  upon  objects  which  of  themselves  present  few  attractions  and  excite  but 
little  interest  By  these  efforts  the  capacity  is  developed  to  regulate  and  direct  the  spontaneous 
memory  to  special  results — ^by  fixing  certain  objects  for  recall,  by  concentrating  the  attention 
on  certain  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  until  they  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  soul 
Children  are  charged  also  with  commissions  to  execute,  with  services  of  labor  or  courtesy  which 
may  not  be  foi^otten,  and  with  endless  lessons  from  books  to  prepare  and  repeat 

§  297.  By  degrees,  this  pupil  of  others  becomes  his  own  taskmaster :  he 
Sclf-oQlturo  of  P^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  lower  discipline  of  the  memory,  which  others  enforce,  to  the 
the  menioiy.  higher,  which  he  imposes  upon  himself.    The  intentional  memory,  which  has 

been  trained  by  others,  he  culUvates  for  himself.  He  makes  his  own  ptir- 
poses ;  he  proposes  his  own  ideals ;  he  knows  what  he  must  learn  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  purposes  and  to  realize  these  ideals ;  he  appoints  to  himself  his  own  lessons ;  tasks  his 
own  intellect  to  consider,  and  his  own  efforts  to  retain  what  he  foresees  he  shall  have  occasion 
to  know  and  to  have  at  command.  He  must  be  able  to  remember  this  or  that,  in  order  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  to  acquire  wealth,  to  maintain  a  decent  position  in  society,  to  attain  success  or 
eminence  in  his  business  or  profession,  to  shine  in  conversation,  to  achieve  reputation  or  use- 
fulness as  a  writer  or  speaker.  These  objects  are  desirable,  and  upon  the  attainment  of  one 
or  more  the  purposes  are  fixed.  Because  the  end  is  desired,  the  means  are  first  tolerated  and 
then  loved,  till  the  acquisition  of  the  driest  details  and  the  most  uninteresting  particulars  has 
become  the  habit  of  the  man ;  and  the  memory  can  be  applied  and  directed  to  the  possession 
of  any  species  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  its  chosen  purposes.  In  passing  from 
cliildhood  through  youth  to  early  manhood,  every  person  is  forced  to  become  familiar  with 
those  objects  and  relations  which  have  a  necessary  or  intimate  relation  to  his  occupations  and 
duties.  According  as  this  training  of  his  attention  is  more  or  less  complete,  so  does  his 
memory  become  more  or  less  perfectly  subject  to  his  control,  and  from  the  passive  spontaneity 
of  early  life  passes  into  the  active  energy  of  mature  years. 

§  298.  This  memory  of  manhood  is  also  characterized  by  the  predominance 
The  memoir  of  ^^  thought-relations  and  of  rational  purposes.  The  spontaneous  memory  of 
manhood.  early  life  is  not  thereby  displaced ;  the  original  aptitudes  of  the  memory  of 

both  eye  and  ear  are  not  necessarily  set  aside.  They  may  be  rendered  more 
efficient  as  they  are  aided  by  the  new  relations  with  which  thought  and  reason  invest  their 
objects.  But  just  so  far  as  one  thinks  and  acts  Hke  a  man,  just  so  far  will  he  remember  as  a 
man,  and  not  merely  as  a  child — that  is,  by  the  aid  of  those  higher  relations  which  thought 
requires,  and  which  definite  aims  and  rational  activities  necessarily  mvolve.  The  memory  of 
the  man  is  not  only  intentional,  but  it  is  also  rational. 

§  299.  When  the  man  advances  from  the  busy  noon  toward  the  quiet 
The  memory  of  ^^^^^inS  ^^  ^i^^t  ^^  exclusive  interest  in  the  objects  which  have  absorbed  his 
old  age.  manhood  is  relaxed,  either  through  physical  infirmity,  or  the  success  which 

satiates,  and  perhaps  the  disappointment  which  wearies  a  man  with  life.  Or 
it  may  be,  that  thrsugh  the  salutary  discipline  of  experience,  he  reverts  to  the  simpler  tastes 
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and  the  purer  affections  of  earlier  years,  or  looks  forward  to  the  liigher  objects  which  daws 
upon  him  from  the  life  beyond.  The  news,  the  markets,  the  politics^  the  literature,  the 
society  that  occupied  his  attention  so  exclusively,  are  now  less  attended  to,  because  they  are 
le^s  cared  for.  In  place  of  an  intent  and  absorbed  devotedncss  to  the  present,  there  is  a  more 
frequent  review  of  the  past  Old  scenes  are  described,  old  books  are  read,  old  companions  are 
talked  of,  old  stories  are  repeated.  The  best  energies  of  the  miud  are  given  to  these  objects, 
while  the  mind  scarcely  heeds,  or  with  enfeebled  interest,  the  scenes,  the  persons,  and  events 
that  are  present.  For  this  reason,  recent  objects  are  so  readily  foi^otten,  and  the  singular 
contrast  is  furnished  in  the  memory  peculiar  to  the  aged — ^most  tenacious  of  objects  and 
events  that  occurred  longest  ago,  and  readily  forgetful,  if  forgetful  at  all,  of  those  that  were 
most  recent. 


Special 
viduiU 


andindi-    §  ^^^'    ^^^ides  thosG  Varieties  of  memory  which  are  com- 


jJ^manwT**^  mon  to  all  men  in  the  successive  periods  of  their  life,  there 
are  the  special  peculiarities  which  result  from  one's  pursuit 
or  profession.  The  historian  remembers  facts  and  dates ;  the  philosopher, 
principles  and  laws.  The  artist  remembers  landscapes  and  faces ;  the  wit 
and  the  story-teller,  never  forget  a  successful  jest  or  a  capital  anecdote. 
These  habits  of  memory,  as  they  are  called,  often  grow  stronger  tiU  they 
become  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  change.  They  often  result  in  a  one- 
sidedness  of  intellectual  character  that  may  be  exaggerated  into  a  serious 
and  unnatural  defect.  Persons  distinguished  for  great  intellectual  power 
in  certain  directions,  very  often  compMn  of  a  serious  defect  of  memory 
which  they  cannot  account  for.  Such  one-sided  habits  and  defects  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  memory  only,  but  pertain  equally  to  all  the  activities  of 
the  soul.  The  condition  of  memory  is  energy  in  the  original  activities ; 
these  involve  attention  to  the  objects  to  be  remembered.  Attention 
springs  from  an  active  interest  in  these  objects.  This  prevailing  interest 
follows  the  habits  which  constitute  and  express  the  character. 

The  reason  why,  of  the  same  story  the  historian  remembers  the  facts  and  dates,  the 
philosopher  the  principle  or  the  moral,  and  the  wit  its  humor,  is  that  each  is  prepared,  by 
his  previous  habits,  to  be  intent  upon  and  attent  to  a  special  class  of  objects.  Each  selects 
out  of  this  common  material  the  elements  for  whiq^  he  has  affinity,  and,  as  by  the  force  of  an 
'instinct,  quietly  appropriates  this,  and  this  only.  He  finds  what  he  seeks,  and  seeks  what  he 
finds ;  and  what  he  seeks  and  finds,  he  retains  and  recalki.  Man  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
memory  so  much  as  to  repeat  in  his  memory  the  life  which  he  actually  lives. 

The  growing  feebleness  or  failure  of  memory,  by  which  many  are  disturbed,  is  oflen  only 
an  indication  of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  intellectual  activities  incident  to  the  prog- 
ress of  years,  or  to  a  change  in  one^s  pursuits  or  studies,  or  to  a  revolution  in  one's  tastes  and 
character. 

Vftrieti«i8  of  §  301.  We  rctum  again  to  the  fact  that  these  varieties  of 
S?°o5ectB^^d  memory  are  not  only  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
th6ir  relation*.  Q][,jectg  remembered,  but  also  by  the  method  and  relations 
tinder  which  they  are  recalled.  The  things  which  the  child  remembers 
not  only  differ  from  those  which  an  older  person  recalls,  but  they  are 
recalled  in  a  child's  order,  and  by  the  relations  which  are  proper  to  a 
child.    The  same  is  true  of  the  46VOtee  to  any  study  or  pursuit  so  far  as 
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special  intellectual  habits  are  induced  by  such  a  study  or  employment. 
When  the  child  recalls  to  itself  or  recites  to  others  a  series  of  incidents 
of  which  it  has  had  experience,  it  depicts  the  whole,  generally  in  the  order 
of  time,  with  little  selection  of  materials  according  to  their  importance 
or  their  relation  to  any  principle  or  purpose.  The  spontaneous  memory 
of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  reproduces  the  past  solely  after  the  relations  of  time 
or  place,  with  no  rearrangement  or  selection  of  the  same  such  as  would 
be  suggested  by  the  desire  for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  hearer, 
or  by  the  bearings  of  the  story  upon  his  intellect  or  his  feelings. 

This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  memory/ and  especially  in  the  narratives  of 
Se*  ^dSd^lin-  «ned«cate<i  persons.  Thus,  Dame  Quickly  recites  the  story  of  her  wrongs  in 
ed  zniiid.  the  following  fashion :  "  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet, 

sitting  in  my  dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a 
singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry 
me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife  '*  (Henry  lY.,  2d  part.  Act  ii.  scene  i. ;  cf.  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
The  Friend,  Sec.  ii.  Essay  iv.)  No  finer  opportunity  is  furnished  for  observiog  this  variety  in  the 
order  and  method  which  characterize  the  memory  of  different  persons,  than  in  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  different  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  concerning  the  same  transaction.  One 
witness  tells  a  long  and  rambling  story,  which  follows  the  order  of  his  own  observations  in 
time,  and  rocites  the  most  trifling  accompaniments  of  place  and  circumstances.  Another 
recounts  those  only  which  are  material  to  the  object  for  which  he  gives  testimony.  In  each,  can 
be  observed  an  order  of  association  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  the  circumstances  suggest 
one  another,  and  according  to  which  the  details  are  presented.  The  laws  which  prerail  in  the 
memory  of  each,  the  presence  of  the  higher  or  the  predominance  of  the  lower  relations,  are 
often  in  this  way  strikingly  illustrated.  The  self-possession  of  the  narrator,  and  his  previous 
discipline  in  the  art  of  communication,  may  have  much  to  do  with -the  method  in  which  the 
stories  are  told ;  but  the  mechanical  or  the  rational  memory  will  show  themselves,  and  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  view  by  any  arts  of  speech  or  foroe  of  effrontery. 

The  memory  of  §  ^^^'  ^^^  memory  of  the  young  is  usually  more  ready ; 
of^oiJcTplrnoBfc  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  adult  is  morc  tenacious.  This  is,  in  part,  owing 
to  the  greater  physical  vivacity  of  youth,  which  gives  a 
character  of  greater  readiness  to.  all  its  movements.  The  vivacious  old 
man  is  as  quick  to  remember  as  he  is  to  apprehend  or  judge ;  while  the 
torpid  and  phlegmatic  child  is  as  slow  in  his  memory  he  is  as  in  his 
reasonings  and  inferences.  The  difierence,  however,  is  not  a  difference 
of  temperament  or  animal  spirits,  but  has  its  ground  in  the  character 
of  the  relations  which  predominate  at  each  of  these  periods  of  life,  and 
which  affect  the  memory  as  truly  as  the  other  functions  of  the  intellect 
Objects  that  are  recalled  by  the  relations  of  space  and  time  and  of  obvi- 
ous resemblance,  present  themselves  promptly,  if  they  are  remembered  at 
all ;  but  these  relations  are,  from  their  very  nature,  limited  to  but  few 
individual  objects.  Hence,  the  groups  which  are  connected  by  such 
relations  are  sooner  set  aside  and  forgotten,  and  are,  in  their  turn,  dis- 
placed by  others.  The  relations  of  thought,  however,  especially  those 
which  are  founded  on  wide-reaching  principles  or  laws,  are  in  their  very 
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nature  less  obvious.  As  the  mind  requires  longer  time  to  discern  such 
relations,  so  it  does  not  recall  single  objects  as  readily  as  by  those  rela- 
tions which  are  less  general.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  them- 
selves are  few,  and  are  constantly  before  the  mind.  When  these  are  once 
mastered,  they  are  illustrated  in  every  fact ;  they  are  exemplified  in  every 
instance.  By  means  of  them  we  can  prophesy  and  construct  the  future 
as  well  as  explain  and  interpret  the  past.  These  few  bonds  of  associ/ition, 
when  they  control  the  memory,  give  to  it  perfect  security  in  and  command 
over  its  possessions. 

It  is  a  beneficent  arrangement  which  proyides  that  the  spontaneous  and  inferior  memory, 
which  is  first  developed  in  childhood  and  youth,  should  be  more  quick  in  its  activities,  so  as 
to  be  readily  adjusted  to  new  scenes  and  new  objects,  and  yet  less  tenacious,  because  so  much 
which  it  acquires  has  only  a  temporary  value  and  application.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  higher 
memory  should  be  more  circumspect  and  slow,  inasmuch  as  it  suits  the  occasions  of  life  which 
imply  quiet  and  deliberate  thought,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  tenacious,  because  it 
concerns  itself  with  principles  and  relations,  which  .can  never  cease  to  be  interesting  and  use- 
ful— ^which  can  never  be  displaced,  and  can  never  be  exhausted. 

Themenofimi-  §  303.  The  men  of  universal  memory  are  those  who  com- 
NUbu^hT^nd  bine  most  happily  the  ready  memory  of  facts  and  events 
^*^^-  with  the  tenacious  memory  of  truths  and  laws.    They  are 

those  whose  spontaneous  memory  is  not  displaced,  but  rather  aided  by  the 
development  of  the  rational  memory  which  sees  in  facts  the  illustrations 
of  the  higher  relations  of  philosophic  truth.  They  are  those  who  enliven 
abstract  truths  by  the  examples  of  particular  facts,  and  who  give  meaning 
and  dignity  to  the  memory  of  facts  by  means  of  their  relations  to  prin- 
ciples. They  are  those  who  hold  fast  the  acquisitions  of  youth  and  of  old 
age  by  the  permanence  of  principles  which  are  as  old  as  the  universe  and 
as  new  as  the  latest  experiment  by  which  they  are  verified. 

Of  the  memory  of  Niehuhrf  Prof.  C.  A.  Brandis,  of  the  XJniyersity  of  Bonn,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  gives  the  following  description ;  **  A  more  compreheiuive  and  trustworthy  memory,  or  greater  con- 
trol over  ity  can  scarcely  have  been  possessed  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  other  heroes  of  mnemonics ;  it  cer- 
tainly was  never  combined  with  clearer  powers  of  reflection.  Niebuhr  was  a  close  observer,  and  found 
some  connecting  link  between  all  the  manifold  external  and  internal  perceptions  which  came  before  him ; 
henoe  he  mastered  languages  and  sciences,  signs  and  the  things  signified,  with  equal  ease  and  with  such 
certainty,  that  with  the  mind^s  eye  he  saw  each  in  its  own  individuality,  separate  from  its  fellows,  and  yet 
intimately  and  variously  related  to  them,  ....  It  [his  memory]  was  equally  retentive  of  perceptions  and 
thoughts,  of  views  and  feelings,  of  sights  and  sounds ;  whatever  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  recognition, 
took  up  its  due  relative  position  in  his  mind  with  equal  certainty  and  precision."  (7%e  Li/e  and  LeUerM 
qfBarthold  Georgt  Niebuhr,  etc,  etc..  Appendix.) 

**^Tia  reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that,  till  the  decay  of  his  health  hod  Impaired 
his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age." 
(Locke,  Essay^  B.  ii  c.  z.  S  9.) 

§  304.  The  memory  of  the  ancients,  if  wc  may  believe  all  the  stories  which 
The  memory  of  are  told  of  the  achievemeots  of  some  of  their  more  distinguished  men,  sar- 
the  ancienta  passed,  in  some  respects,  the  average  attainments  of  the  moderns.    It  is  not 

diflScult  to  believe  this  to  have  been  true,  from  what  we  know  of  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  most  resemble  them  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  the  discipline  of 
their  intellects.    Their  attention  was  far  less  distracted  by  a  variety  of  objects  than  is  the 
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case  with  the  moderns.  The  facts  in  science,  literature,  chronology,  and  history,  which  they 
were  required  to  remember  were  &r  fewer  than  those  which  burden  the  memory  of  the  modem 
scholar.  More  than  all,  they  relied  far  less  than  we  do  upon  writing,  memoranda,  and  books, 
to  preserve  what  they  desired  to  retain.  They  committed  their  acquisitions .  to  their  own 
power  to  recall  them.  Conversation  and  repetition  were  practised  far  more  generally  by  them 
than  by  us.  What  was  heard  by  the  ear  from  the  living  teacher,  was  repeated  and  discoursed 
of  by  his  interested  scholars,  till  it  became  a  part  of  their  very  being.  The  ofWepeated  chroni- 
cle which  the  patriarch  recited  to  his  reverent  descendants,  was  caught  and  recounted  at  once 
by  his  hearers.  The  ode  or  epic  that  was  chanted  by  the  bard  before  the  entranced  assembly, 
was  sung  over  again,  in  parts  or  as  a  whole,  as  soon  as  he  finished  it.  His  exciting  words  rung 
in  their  ears  till  they  were  uttered  by  their  tongues.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  strength 
and  reach  of  memory  in  a  community  in  which  conversation  took  the  place  of  writing,  and 
recitation  performed  the  service  of  the  printing-press,  especially  If  the  community  consisted  of 
men  of  powerful  intellects,  intense  feelings,  and  energetic  wills.  - 

§  805.  The  methods  of  education  should  be  conducted  with  a  distinct  recog- 
oo^^oumS^S-  ^^^^^  of  *^®  "^^se  arrangements  of  nature  in  developing  and  maturing 
mrded  in  eduoa-    the  memory.    In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the  spontaneous  memory  should^ 

be  stimulated  and  enriched  by  appropriate  studies.  The  child  should  learn 
stories,  yerses,  poems,  facts,  and  dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  it  can  be  made  to  respond  ' 
to  such  tasks.  During  this  early  and  objective  period,  it  should  learn  as  many  languages  as 
is  possible  in  the  circumstances,  or  as  is  desirable  for  its  future  pursuits.  Especially  should  it 
learn  those  languages  which  can  be  taught  in  conversation,  or  acquired  by  contact  with  those 
who  speak  them  freely  and  well  If  the  elements  of  tiie  ancient  hmguagcs  are  taught  so  early 
in  life,  they  should  be  taught,  so  far  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  by  similar  methods. 
But  as  the  higher  and  rational  powers  awake  to  action,  every  acquisition  that  has  been  made 
after  the  lower  and  more  obvious  relations,  should  be  secured  against  loss  by  recasting  it  and 
rcleaming  it  as  it  were,  after  the  relations  which  are  higher  and  more  philosophical.  English 
children  who  learn  to  speak  French,  German,  or  Italian  fluently  in  eariy  life,  may  lose  their 
acquisitions  almost  entirely,  unless  these  are  fixed  by  a  grammatical  study  of  these  very 
languages  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  large  accumulations  of  facts  and  dates,  as  in 
geography  and  history,  which  are  made  very  early  by  many  carefully-trained  children,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease  on  their  part,  are  liable  to  be  effaced,  and,  as  it  were,  swept  clean  out 
from  the  memory,  unless  they  are  secured  against  loss  by  reviewing  and  rearranging  them 
under  the  new  and  higher  relations  which  the  development  of  the  reason  makes  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  anticipate  the  development  of  the  reflecting  powers,  by  forcing  upon  the  intel- 
lect studies  which  imply  and  require  these  capaddes,  Is  to  oommit  the  double  error  of  misusing  the  time 
which  is  especially  appropriate  to  simple  acquisition,  and  of  constraining  the  intellect  to  efforts  which  are 
untimely  and  unnatural.  The  modern  practice  of  occupying  the  minds  of  children  with  the  reasons  of 
things,  i.  c,  with  laws,  principles,  etc.,  In  the  forms  of  compends  of  astronomy,  of  natural  or  mental 
philosophy,  natural  theology,  etc.— is  one  that  cannot  be  too  earnestly  deprecated,  or  too  soon  abandoned 
by  those  who  would  train  the  mind  aooordiog  to  the  methods  of  nature,  or  adapt  its  studies  snd  puisnlts  to 
the  order  in  which  its  powers  and  functions  were  intended  to  be  evolved  (oil  S  61). 

How  can  the  §  ^^^'  "^^  Cultivation  of  the  memory  is  a  subject  which 
tivSeS  ^  ^'"  ^^  ^^en  earnestly  discussed  by  many  writers,  and  is  of 
practical  interest  to  all  those  who  are  bent  on  self-improve- 
ment, or  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  others.  Many  complain  of  a 
general  defect  of  memory.  Others  are  especially  sensible  of  painful 
failures  in  respect  to  certain  classes  of  objects,  as  names,  dates,  facts  of 
history,  sentences  or  passages  from  authors  familiarly  read.    The  question 
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18  often  anxiously  propounded,  How  can  these  general  or  special  defects 
be  overcome  ? 

The  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  in  respect  to  the 
principles    and    nature  and  laws  of  memory,  suggest  the  only  practical  rules 

which  can  be  attained.  These  rules  may  be  sunmied  up  in 
the  following  comprehensive  directions :  '  To  remember  any  thing,  you 
must  attend  to  it ;  and  in  order  to  attend,  you  must  either  iind  or  create 
an  interest  in  the  objects  to  be  attended  to.  This  interest  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  felt  in  the  objects  themselves,  as  directly  related  to  your  own 
wishes,  feelings,  and  purposes,  and  not  to  some  remote  end  on  account  of 
which  you  desire  to  make  the  acquisition.'  For  this  reason,  in  entering 
upon  a  new  study  or  course  of  reading,  it  is  often  essential  to  feel  that 
the  knowledge  which  they  will  give  is  necessaiy  for  ourselves,  so  that  we 
may  be  eager  to  satisfy  our  minds  upon  the  points  which  are  involved,  and 
may  receive  what  is  furnished,  with  freshness  and  zest.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  memory,  what  is  reproduced  is  not  the  object  as  such, 
or  the  object  in  itself,  but  the  object  as  apprehended  and  reacted  on  by  the 
soul.  In  other  words,  the  soul  can  recall  no  more  than  it  makes  its  own — 
no  more  than,  in  acquiring,  it  constructs  or  creates  as  a  spiritual  product 
by  its  own  activity. 

Even  the  extraordinary  feats  of  the  spontaneous  memory  are  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  soul  can  give  its  whole  energy  to  words  or  sounds,  as  in  the  memory  of 
the  ear,  and  to  forms  and  colors,  as  in  that  of  the  eye,  and  can  shape  them  into  wholes  by 
rapid  combination  under  the  relations  of  time  or  space.  Defects  in  the  power  to  do  either, 
whether  it  is  viewed  as  an  original  endowment,  or  as  a  habit  acquired  in  the  very  earliest  periods 
of  life,  lie  chiefly  in  an  incapacity  to  attend  to  and  connect  together  sounds  or  sights. 
Whether  it  is  because  the  soul  is  deficient  in  general  energy,  or  in  special  sensibility  of  the 
sentient  c^e  or  ear,  or  whether  because  it  has  early  contracted  some  untimely  habit  of 
absent-mindedness  or  abstraction,  which  withdraws  its  energy  from  the  objects  of  sense  and 
their  relations,  it  is  a  simple  fact,  that  the  man  does  not  remember  because  he  does  not  attend 
to,  and  by  his  attention,  connect  the  right  objects  under  these  simplest  relations.  It  may  be  im- 
possible completely  to  overcome  such  a  defect  as  this  by  any  art  or  discipline.  Repetition  is 
the  specific  remedy,  because  it  holds  the  attention  and  draws  in  the  wandering  and  often  the 
wool-gathering  intellect  from  its  aimless  rovings.  This  must  be  enforced  with  unsparing  rigor. 
*•  Read  every  sentence  while  holding  your  breath,*  says  a  lively  writer ;  peaning,  by  this.  Throw 
your  whole  soul  into  every  act.  If  he  had  added.  Pause  when  you  have  finished  it,  and  take 
another  breath  while  you  review  it,  he  would  have  explained  the  whole  secret  of  successful 
and  permanent  acquisition  of  every  kind,  whether  of  facts  or  their  relations.  Were  this  rule 
invariably  followed,  the  mind  would  act  with  eneigy  in  all  that  it  does,  and  would  also  be 
detained  in  every  act  long  enough  to  receive  permanent  impressions,  whether  in  the  way  of 
facts  or  relations.  Whatever  objects  are  thus  taken  up  into  the  mind— or  perhaps  we  should 
flay,  to  whatevenpbjects  the  mind  imparts  its  own  living  powtr— cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  adrises  bis  sons  in  the  following  golden  words :  "  Wbat  yon  do 
know,  know  thorooghly.  There  are  few  initancee  in  modem  times  of  a  rise  equal  to  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Sngden.  After  one  of  the  Weymouth  elections,  I  was  shut  up  with  him  in  a  carriage  for  twenty-four 
hours.  I  ventured  to  ask  him,  What  was  the  secret  of  his  success ;  his  answer  was  :  *  I  resolved,  when 
beginning  to  read  law,  to  make  every  thing  I  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a  second  thing 
21 
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till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first.  Many  of  my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  I'ead  in  a 
week ;  but,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  acquired,  wbilii 
theirs  had  glided  away  from  their  recollection.' "    (Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  chap,  xzir.) 

§  807.  Numerous  devices  have  been  contrived  in  order  to  aid  the  mind  so 
c^^?mnSiS-  *°  "^*^®  ^*®  acquisitions  as  to  secure  them  against  loss,  and  to  bring  them 
•^'  readily  to  hand  when  required.    They  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as 

is  evident  from  Cicero,  De  Or,  ii.  86-88 ;  Ad  Herenn,  iii.  16-24 ;  Quinct. 
IrutU.  X.  1,  11-26.  They  all  rest  upon  a  common  assumption  or  principle,  viz.,  that  it  is 
possible,  by  means  of  arbitrary  associations,  so  to  connect  what  one  desires  to  remember  with 
a  series  or  scheme  of  objects,  artificially  arranged  or  actually  existing,  that  they  can  be  readily 
and  certainly  suggested  to  the  mind.  Some  teachers  of  mnemonics  employ  a  scheme  of  geo< 
metrical  figures,  as  squares  or  triangles.  For  example :  if  a  person,  in  listening  to  a  discourse 
or  lecture,  should,  as  the  speaker  proceeds,  connect  the  leading  thoughts  or  divisions  with  the 
panes  of  glass  in  a  window-sash,  or  the  panels  of  a  door,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  geometrical 
method,  which  addresses  the  eye,  through  the  space-relations  of  visible  objects.  Often  these 
systems  have  sought  to  aid  the  memory  of  dates,  through  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  each 
representing  some  number,  and  being  capable  of  forming  artificial  syllables,  which  can  be 
readily  attached  to  names  of  persons  or  places  distinguished  in  history.  For  example :  you 
could  fix  in  your  memory  the  date  of  Napoleon's  birth  by  such  appropriate  syllables  indicating 
the  birth  and  the  date  together  as  should  form  the  artificial  word  Napoleont^am.  To  tho 
use  of  such  an  expedient  it  is  objected,  that,  though  it  might  serve  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
novelty  should  lend  interest  to  the  effort  and  the  subject-matter,  yet  the  task  of  modifying 
every  name  and  event,  and  then  learning  the  barbarous  terms  thus  formed,  would  necessarily 
become  uninteresting  and  onerous.  To  avoid  this  objection,  mnemonic  verses  and  tables  have 
been  furnished  for  many  of  the  important  objects  with  which  every  student  is  expected  to  be 
familiar,  as  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empires,  grammatical 
paradigms  and  rules,  logical  formulae,  etc.,  etc. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  artificial  memory  may  be  summed  up 
Value  of  nme-  ^  follows :  The  natural,  as  opposed  to  the  artificial  memory,  depends  on  the 
monies.  reUitions  of  sense  and  the  relations  of  thought ;  the  spontaneous  memory  of 

the  eye  and  the  ear  availing  itself  of  the  obvious  conjunctions  of  objects 
which  are  furnished  by  space  and  time,  and  the  rational  memory,  of  those  higher  combinations 
which  the  rational  fiiculties  superinduce  upon  these  lower.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  intensified 
in  the  energy  of  its  attention,  through  the  interest  which  the  con^deration  of  either  of  these 
classes  of  relations  excites,  so  fiir  is  the  natural  memory  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. The  artificial  memory  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  natural  and  necessary  rela- 
tions under  which  all  objects  must  present  and  arrange  themselves,  an  entirely  new  set  of 
relations  that  are  purely  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  which  are  devised  for  no  other  object,  and 
excite  little  or  no  other  interest  than  that  they  are  to  aid  us  in  remembering. 

It  follows  that,  if  the  mind  tasks  itself  to  the  special  effort  of  considering 
ObjeoUons  to  <>^j^<^^  under  these  artificial  relations,  it  will  give  less  attention  to  those  which 
mnemonica  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  interest  for  itself.    Its  energies,  instead  of  following 

in  easy  obedience  the  leadings  of  nature,  will  be  forced  to  exertions  that  arc 
constrained  and  artificial.  Whatever  dexterity  is  acquired  by  these  intellectual  gynmastics, 
must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  rhythmical  power  which  always  rewards  those  exertions 
in  which  art  follows  nature.  The  wonderful  feats  of  memory  which  are  occasionally  adduced 
as  resulting  from  the  latest  new  device  in  mnemonics,  are  the  fruits  of  much  time,  labor,  and 
enthusiasm.  Had  the  same  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm  been  expended  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  ordinary  appliances,  the  acquisitions  would  have  been  many  times  more 
valuable  for  the  culture  of  the  powers  and  the  uses  of  life.  Perhaps  even  the  number  of  fiicts 
recorded  in  the  memory  would  have  been  as  numerous. 
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There  are  occaBions  when  the  artificial  memory  is  unquestionably  useful.  It 
When  are  the?  ™*y  ^^^^  a  good  purpose  in  holding  before  the  mind  facts  which  it  is  im- 
usefoll  portant  to  remember  when  neither  the  facts  themselves,  nor  their  relations, 

present  attractions  which  are  strong  enough  to  fix  or  hold  the  attention. 
Thus,  it  is  often  convenient  and  somet-mes  necessary  to  learn  a  list  of  names,  a  succession 
of  dates,  a  system  of  nomenclature,  and  the  declensions,  genders,  paradigms,  etc.,  of  the  words 
of  a  strange  language.  To  the  child,  such  tasks  imply  no  special  diflSculty ;  the  spontaneous 
memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  can  master  them  as  easily  under  one  set  of  relations  as 
another.  But  for  the  man  whose  intellectual  force  and  interest  are  preoccupied,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  apply  the  memory  with'  success  to  such  objects,  unless  they  are  arranged  in  some 
novel  relations.  The  artificial  memory  comes  to  bis  aid,  and  offers  the  service  and  assistance 
of  art  to  supplement  the  falling  forces  of  nature ;  to  reonforce,  and,  as  it  were,  to  renew  the 
spontaneous  memory  by  novel  appliances. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  suoeeasftil  examples  of  the  application  of  artificial  memory^ 
General  Bern's  ^  fiunished  in  the  plan  for  studying  history  and  chronology,  which  was  devised  hy  th« 
Historical  Mne-  dietiDgalshed  Polish  General  Bern,  and  adopted  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Franoe.  It 
monies.  j^g^  ijgQ  received  some  &vor  in  this  countzy.    Its  professed  design  is  to  hold  the  mind 

of  the  learner  in  active  oocupaUon  upon  each  leading  event,  name,  date,  etc,  so  long 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  forget  it.  lie  is  also  compelled  to  view  each  in  ite  relative  order  and  impor* 
tanoe.  Tbeee  objects  are  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  skeleton  charts,  the  several  divisions  of 
which  are  colored  by  the  pupil  himself,  after  the  large  chart  tcom  which  the  teacher  dictntoe  and  lectures ; 
each  leotoie  being  afterwards  recited  by  the  pupil.  A  thorough  course  of  historical  studies  pursued  after 
this  method  must  require  much  time,  frequent  repetition,  and  almost  exclusive  attention.  (Cf.  E.  F.  Pea- 
body.    Univerml  Hiatory  arranffed  to  Gltutrate  Bem,*t  Chart  of  Chronoloffsf,  Chap,  vii.) 

* 

§  308.   But  while  we  concede  a  ceitain  advantage  to  the 

of^monoxy.         artificial  memory  wider  circamstances  like  these,  we  must 

fltill  hold,  with  Coleridge  {Biog:  LUeraria^  chap,  vii),  that, 

for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  student,  sound  logiCy  a  hedUhy  digestion^  and  a 

quiet  conscience  are  the  proper  conditions  or  arts  of  memory. 

By  sound  logic^  is,  of  course,  intended  a  well-balanced  and  well- 
trained  intellect,  which  by  original  structure  and  that  self-mastery  which 
training  imparts  and  implies,  is  capable  of  fixed  attention,  clear  apprehen- 
sion, and  excited  interest  Without  these  conditions,  a  strong  and  trast- 
worthy  memory  is  impossible. 

A  healthy  digestion  is  also  requisite ;  for  if  the  digestion  is  disturbed, 
the  action  of  the  mind  will  be  distracted  by  those  vague  sensations  of 
depression  and  discomfort  which  are  inconsistent  with  that  harmonious 
interaction  of  the  powers  of  the  whole  man,  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
good  memory.  Even  though  it  happens  that  persons  in  this  condition  are 
capable  of  extraordinary  energy  in  their  mental  efforts,  yet  these  occasions 
are  certain  to  be  followed  by  longer  periods  of  listlessness  and  depression 
which  exclude  that  frequent  and  comfortable  repetition  and  review  of  the 
knowledge  which  are  quite  as  essential  as  energy  and  interest  at  the  time 
of  the  original  acquisition.  It  is  in  place  here  to  refer  again  to  the  dis- 
turbing influence  upon  the  memory  of  the  use  of  opium  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  Both  these  agents,  and  all  narcotics  and  stimulants  in  excess,  dis- 
turb the  normal  condition  of  the  sensorium,  so  as  to  preclude  the  steady 
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attention,  the  cool  and  calm  judgment,  and  the  quiet  reflection  which  are 
essential  to  a  weM-working  memory. 

A  dear  or  quiet  conscience  is  also  a  prime  requisite,  for  a  similar 
reason.  Indigestion  and  intoxication  of  any  kind  disturb  the  memory,  by 
intrusive,  uncomfortable  and  exciting  sensations.  But  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  haunts  the  spirit  with  disquieting  self-reproach,  and  a  yague  or 
defined  fear  of  deserved  punishment.  Feelings  of  this  sort  do  indeed 
often  stamp  npon  the  memory  certain  impressions  that  are  ineffiiceable. 
But  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the  more  unfitted  to  attend  with  interest  or 
enthusiasm  to  other  objects,  and  its  movements  in  all  directions  are  be- 
numbed or  depressed  by  distraction  or  constraint. 

Tho  entire  paasage  firom  Coleridge  ia  a  summary  of  valuable  truth. '  "  Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual 
BulM>rdination  of  the  indiridoal  to  the  speoiea,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genus;  a  philosophical  knowledge 
of  &cts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  effoot ;  a  cheerful  and  communicative  temper,  thai  disposes  us  to 
notice  the  similarities  and  contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  bj  the  other ;  a 
quiet  conscience,  a  condition  free  from  anxieties ;  sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive 
remembrance),  a  healthy  digestion ;  tlieu  are  the  besi— these  are  the  only  arts  ov  mxhobt."  CBiog. 
LUeraria,  diap.  vii) 

The  moral  eie-  §  ^^^'  ^^  ^  natural,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  moral 
S^  °'  *^  *****^  conditions  of  a  good  memory.  The  man  who  would  have  a 
strong  and  trustworthy  memory,  must  always  be  true  to  it 
in  his  dealings  with  himself  and  with  other  men.  He  must  paint  to  his  own 
imagination,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  whatever  he  has  witnessed  or  expe- 
rienced. He  must  never  so  yield  to  the  bias  of  interest  or  passion,  as  to 
strive  to  persuade  himself,  Qven  for  a  moment,  that  events  were  different 
from  what  Jie  knows  they  actually  were.  He  must  seek  to  repeat  to  others 
the  precise  words  of  what  he  hf^  heard  or  read,  whenever  he  makes  com- 
munications by  language.  Such  a  moral  discipline  to  internal  and  external 
honesty,  both  implies  and  enforces  a  mental  discipline  to  earnest  and  wide- 
reaching  attention — an  attention  which  does  complete  justice  to  every 
object  that  comes  before  it,  and  which  neither  slights  nor  omits  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  view.  An  intellect  that  is  regulated  and 
held  to  its  duties  by  the  tension  of  such  a  purpose,  will  act  with  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  of  clock-work.  Its  recollections  will  be  trusted  by 
others,  because  they  ai'e  trusted  by  the  person  himself,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons — ^because  he  is  true  to  what  he  remembers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  false  to  his  fellow-men,  will  often  weaken  his 
wfT  ^confounl  confidence  in  bis  own  intellect,  and  may  end  with  an  incapacity  to  distinguish 
the  memory.  falsehood  from  the  truth.    What  he  does  not  like  to  remember,  be  will  per- 

suade himself  did  not  actually  happen,  or,  at  least,  not  in  every  particular  as 
it  spontaneously  presents  itself  to  his  view.  At  first  he  dares  not  deal  falsely  with  the  record 
by  wilful  denial.  He  simply  refrains  from  giving  to  it  an  open-eyed  and  fixed  attention,  and  by 
degrees  allows  in  himself  careless  and  inatteDtive  habits  of  recalling  the  whole  truth.  Then  fol- 
lows, by  natural  consequence,  distrust  of  his  own  memory,  because  he  is  not  sure  that  tho 
materials  are  at  hand  with  which  he  can  correct  bis  own  omissions.  The  next  step  is,  under 
the  excitement  of  strong  passion,  to  persuade  hunself  that  what  he  desires  should  be  true,  did 
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really  occur,  or  was  really  written  or  said.  If  he  asserts  this  by  bis  own  word,  he  is  the  more 
strongly  committed  to  believe  it.  At  last,  he  becomes  so  false  to  the  worltings  of  his  own 
memory,  that  he  dares  not  trust  it  himself.  Under  the  constant  excitements  of  passion  and 
preTailliig  selfishness,  his  memory  and  imagination  are  confounded  together,  so  that  the  man 
himself  cannot  trace  the  line  which  divides  the  two.  The  appropriate  Amctions  of  the  mem- 
ory come  to  be  distrusted,  and  the  memory  itself  is  almost  obliterated. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that,  while  the  liar  has  more  pressing  need  of  a  good  memory  than 
any  other  man,  he  is  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  posseas  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REPRESENTATION. — (2)  THE  PHANTASY,    OR  IMAGING  POWER. 

From  perfect  memory,  we  pass  (§  274)  through  the  several  forms  and  degrees  of  imperfect 
memory  till  we  come  to  the  phatUaay,  In  other  words,  from  representation  with  recog- 
nition, we  proceed  to  representation  mthout  recognition.  The  phantasy  is  conspicuous 
in  reverie^  dreaming^  somnambulUmj  and  insaniiif.  In  all  these  varied  forms  of  mani- 
festation, it  presents  some  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  problems 
for  the  student  of  the  soul  and  the  intellect  of  man. 

Phantasy  d©-  §  3^^'  The  phantasy,  or  imaging  power,  is  that  form  of 
Sited*"*  ^^^^    representation  which  brings  before  the  mind's  apprehension 

objects,  or,  more  exactly,  images,  a8  suchy  severed  from  all 
relations  of  place,  time,  or  previous  cognition.  The  best  example  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  furnished  in  dreaming.  In  this  state,  the  mind 
is  the  passive  subject  and  observer  of  the  images  that  throng  in  upon  it, 
with  no  recognition  of  their  having  been  previously  known.  In  what  are 
called  the  abnormal  or  disordered  states  of  the  soul — as  somnambulism, 
and  the  various  types  and  degrees  of  insanity — the  phantasy  has  a  more 
or  less  complete  control.  Its  images  and  pictures  are  so  far  from  being 
remembered  as  past,  that  they  are  believed  to  be  present  realities. 

Among  the  wakeful  and  normal  states  of  the  soul,  reverie  is 
^^m  Je***^"    *^®  purest  and  the  most  perfect  instance  of  phantasy.    In 

this  condition,  the  workings  of  the  phantasy  are  more  or 
less  pure,  according  as  the  mind  is  more  or  less  completely  given  up  to 
the  passive  contemplation  of  the  pictures  that  pass  rapidly  before  its  view. 
The  fewer  the  relations  to  the  past  or  the  present  which  they  suggest,  the 
more  complete  is  the  working  of  the  phantasy.  The  more  free  it  is  from 
any  attendant  sense-perceptions  or  from  any  remembrances  to  which  these 
pictures  tend,  or  from  any  operations  of  thought,  the  more  entire  is  the 
dominion  of  simple  phantasy.  In  earliest  infancy  this  power  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  active,  for  the  reason  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  reached  a 
condition  in  which  memory  proper  is  possible.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
mind  has  perceived  distinct  and  separate  objects,  it  has  materials  which  it 
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can  represent  simply  as  pictures,  even  before  it  has  perceived  thera 
'inder  those  relations  of  place,  time,  and  its  own  experience  which  arc 
essential  to  memory.  In  extreme  old  age  also,  when  the  incapacity  to 
attend  to  single  objects  for  a  long  continuance  precludes  intelligent  and 
effective  perception,  memory,  or  thought,  the  phantasy  may  still  survive, 
and  actively  call  up  the  pictures  of  the  past,  simply  as  {>ictures,  each 
recaUing  the  next,  according  to  the  conditions  and  laws  already  explained. 

.     .         In  the  wakeful  and  earnest  periods  of  the  mind^s  activity,  the  exercise  of 

Why    phantasy 

infrequent,     simple  phantasy  is  precluded,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  such  times  the 

^unsofaaaooia-  mj^^  J3  intent  upon  some  rational  object,  which  lifts  it  above  the  condition 
of  the  passive  recipience  or  contemplation  of  pictures.  What  would  other- 
wise be  pictures  only,  become  remembrances  ;  or  they  are  shaped  by  imagination  into  orderly 
and  rational  creations,  for  the  ends  of  amusement  and  instruction ;  qr  they  are  subjected  to 
the  uses  of  thought  in  classification,  reasoning,  invention,  and  discovery.  And  yet,  with  such 
activities,  there  are  not  infrequently  mingled  those  approaching  to  pure  phantasy.  When  one 
object  suggests  another  in  a  train  of  associations,  many  may  be  recalled  without  a  single  dis- 
tinct act  of  remembrance,  and  yet  every  one  may  be  a  transcript  from  some  reality  experienced 
in  the  past  Each  is  recalled,  however,  not  as  a  remembered  or  recognized  object,  but  as  an 
image  of  ample  phantasy.  Indeed,  in  every  such  train  of  rapid  association  through  which 
the  mind  proceeds  in  its  eager  quest  of  some  object  or  end  earnestly  sought  for,  innumerable 
such  pictures  must  present  themselves  in  rapid  succession.  Whatever  the  mind  may  have 
permanently  acquired — ^as  a  face,  a  landscape,  a  taste,  a  sound,  the  voice  or  step  of  a  friend, 
a  musical  air — ^may  come  back  as  a  phantasm^  or  image.  Of.  many  of  these  objects  it  is  true, 
that  if  the  mind  dwells  upon  them,  they  may  be  remembered  as  well  as  pictured  \  but  if  they 
simply  flit  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  each  suggestmg  the  other,  their  presentation  and  obser- 
vation is  the  work  of  the  phantasy  alone.  This  power  is  exercised  far  more  frequently  than 
we  notice,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  mingled  with  the  exercise  of  the  higher  powers,  while  these 
hist,  and  their  results,  occupy  our  chief  energy  and  attention. 

8  311.   When  the  higher  functions  of  the  soul  are  wholly, 

Pamting.  Bleep.     ^     ,  .,*  ./...«.  ,'' 

Distraction.  or  m  part,  put  m  abeyance,  as  m  fainting,  fatigue,  or  sleep, 
or  when  there  is  bodily  weakness,  or  any  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  equilibrium,  as  in  fever,  delirium,  or  excitement  from  liquor  or 
narcotics,  or  even  in  protracted  sleeplessness,  the  phantasy  asserts  a  more 
or  less  complete  dominion.  The  mind  is  visited  with  throngs  of  pictures, 
which  rush  so  rapidly  by  as  to  confuse  it  by  their  very  swiftness,  aud  to 
oppress  it  by  a  sense  of  its  own  impotence  to  arrest  or  direct  their 
course.  When  this  condition  is  permanent,  the  mind  is  said  to  be  the 
victim  of  phantasy.  Such  a  state  is  called  also  a  state  of  distraction — 
which  term  describes  the  mind's  incapacity  to  fix  the  attention  or  detain 
these  flying  images  long  enough  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  rational  memory,  invention,  or  thought. 

These  higher  and  rational  functions  are  often  in  part  suspended,  and  phantasy  has  a  tern- 
porary  mastery.  At  such  times  it  prcseuts  pictures  of  persons  or  events  that  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  attention  by  the  energy  of  strong  emotion.  A  paroxysm  of  fear  will  stamp 
an  image  so  ineffaceably  upon  the  phautasy,  that  it  will  erer  afterwards  be  held  ready  to  start 
forth  from  any  object  of  perception  or  memory  tliat  even  remotely  suggests  it.    The  mother 
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]b  ever  oeholding  wixh  the  eje  of  the  mind  the  image  of  her  child  that  is  forever  lost  The 
perpetrator  of  crime  is  haanted  by  the  faces  of  those  whom  he  has  murdered  or  grievouslj 
wronged,  both  when  he  does  and  when  ho  does  not  connect  them  with  any  past  scenes  or  acts 
observed  or  performed  by  himself. 

Th«5e  guBpoai-  §  8?2.  These  conditions  of  tlie  soul  are  grave  problems  to 
tho"*  stotes  ^  in  the  psychologist.  They  suggest  questions  which  his  science 
question.  must  attempt  to  answer.    Three  suppositions  may  be  made 

in  respect  to  them :  (1.)  These  states  may  be  said  to  bo  simply  abnormal 
or  irregular,  recognizing  and  obeying  no  law.  (2.)  They  may  be  set  down 
as  simply  inexplicable,  suggesting  the  existence  of  laws  which  cannot  bo 
discovered.  (3.)  They  may  be  explained  in  great  part  by  the  usually 
recognized  laws  of  the  soul  in  its  normal  and  wakeful  condition.  Of 
these  suppositions,  we  affirm  the  last.  To  affirm  the  second,  were  to  con- 
fess ignorance.  To  do  this,  if  it  is  necessary,  is  to  be  honest  and  wise ; 
but  not  unless  we  are  compelled  by  necessity.  Present  ignorance  should 
arouse  us  to  the  effiart  of  explanation.  To  affirm  the  first,  were  to  deny 
one  of  our  primal  beliefs,  and  to  oppose  one  of  our  original  and  strongest 
tendencies.  The  probability  is,  then,  immensely  in  favor  of  the  last.  If 
the  laws  which  govern  the  recurrence  and  representation  of  ideas  have 
been  fully  and  correctly  set  forth,  they  ought  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  sleeping  and  disordered  conditions  of  the  soul.  That  they  do  so, 
is  probable  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  powpr  of  ^'  Th®  powcr  of  associatiou  operates  very  efficiently  in  these 
opSraSve^  ia  couditious.  In  dreaming,  somnambulism,  insanity,  etc.,  etc., 
them  all.  j^g  presence  and  powers  are  often  most  apparent     Whatever 

else  is  strange  and  inexplicable  in  these  phenomena,  nothing  is  more  clear 
or  better  established,  than  that  the  threads  of  association  can  often  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  them.  When  we  ask  ourselves,  Why  did  it  happen  that 
I  had  such  or  such  a  dream  ?  or.  How  did  it  happen  that  this  thought  or 
that  occurred  to  me  perhaps  under  a  strange  disguise  ?  it  is  often  very 
easy  to  answer  by  a  reference  to  the  usually  recognized  laws  of  association. 
The  strange  and  unexpected  sallies  of  the  insane,  however  wild  and  pre- 
posterous they  may  be,  follow  some  law  of  association,  though  it  often  leads 
to  the  most  fantastic  result.  There  is  always  some  method  in  their  mad- 
ness. Given  the  impression  of  some  conception  or  fancy,  and  it  will  draw  a 
score  or  hundred  others  with  it  by  a  rational  and  orderly  suggestion. 
Deviationa  ao-  ^^  The  deviations  from  the  ordinary  working  of  these  laws 
Sy^^chtngM  ^\n  ^^^^  ^^»  ^  ^^™®  extent,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
^rti^Jr^Jf  ^  C^-)  ^®  powers  of  the  soul  ordinarily  act  in  a  certain 

powern.  conjunction  with  and  proportion  to  one  another.    It  is  not 

surprising,  that,  when  a  single  power  acts  alone,  the  phenomena  should 
differ  very  greatly  from  those  which  result  from  the  combined  activity  of 
the  rest.  In  the  cases  supposed,  self-consciousness,  rational  activity,  and  the 
voluntary  control  of  the  bodily  movements  and  the  mental  states,  are  all 
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Ret  aside ;  and  the  associative  power  asserts,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
possession  of  the  soul.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  a  power 
ordinarily  acting  in  connection  with  the  wakeful  reason  and  under  its 
control,  should  manifest  results  unlike  those  which  appear  when  these 
regulating  elements  are  present  That  the  images  suggested  should  differ 
from  those  suggested  by  the  same  exciting  causes  under  other  circum- 
stances— ^that  images  should  even  be  taken  for  real  existences — ^that,  being 
believed  to  be  realities,  they  should  suggest  images  differing  from  those 
which  they  would  excite  when  known  to  be  images  only,  that  the  activity 
of  the  mind,  in  this  isolated  and  unruled  form,  should  seem  to  be  more 
rapid  than  in  its  waking  and  rational  states,  are  phenomena  which  should 
occasion  no  great  surprise.  We  have,  by  the  supposition,  an  unquestioned 
fact — the  associative  power  acting,  to  a  great  degree,  independently  of 
the  other  powers.  It  ought  to  be  expected  that  its  results,  and  the  modes 
of  its  operation,  should  vary  from  those  which  attend  it  when  working 
conjointly  with  the  rest. 

(2.)  Certain  bodily  states  are  known  greatly  to  modify  the 
SjLy  bScb.*^*    actings  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  wakeful  and  in  health. 

It  is  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  that  its  action  should 
be  modified  still  more  when  the  bodily  affections  become  more  etficient 
and  obtrusive.  Whether  the  vital  and  psychical  principles  are  or  are  not 
the  same,  no  fact  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  action  of  the  soul  is  con- 
trolled very  largely  by  bodily  and  material  conditions.  The  power  of 
these  conditions  upon  the  soul  in  wakefulness  and  health  is  most  efficient, 
and  oHen  irresistible.  At  times  they  nearly  displace  and  set  aside  the 
higher  powers.  Weariness,  pain,  disturbing  sounds  and  sights,  and  many 
other  influences,  so  weaken  and  distract  the  attention — ^they  so  absorb  or 
lower  the  intellectual  and  volimtary  energy,  that  perception,  memory, 
reasoning,  and  even  consciousness  itself,  are  well-nigh  suspended. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  then,  that  under  other  physical  conditions, 
such  as  sleep  and  cerebral  excitement,  even  stranger  psychical  phenomena 
should  be  manifest.  Whether  or  not  any  connection  can  be  traced  between 
these  physical  changes  and  the  psychical  results,  the  fact  that  there  are 
extraordinary  effects  of  this  sort,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  analogies 
suggested  by  facts  that  are  familiar  and  acknowledged. 
(3.)  By  other  (3.)  The  comprehensivc  law  under  which  past  mental  states 
STj^te^ia  Si  are  reproduced,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  materials 
wbich  It  works,  ^p^^  which  it  Operates.  While  the  laws  of  representation  re- 
main the  same,  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  materials  with  which 
they  act,  may  vary  enough  to  account  for  every  variety  of  phenomena. 

8  313.    The  law  of  reproduction  acts  out  of  consciousness. 

More  particular     r__     „,..,.  t  .  .    ,  ttt  •  i 

consideration  of   We  find  it  in  bemff  and  m  constant  activity.    We  can  neither 

the      conditions  ^  Tx   •  *•         ii 

of    represonta-    hinder  nor  arrest  its  course.    It  is  contmually  presenting  to 
our  view  images  or  ideal  objects  of  knowledge,  of  some  of 
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which  we  distinctly  recall  that  they  have  been  previously  present  as 
realities  or  images,  or  infer  that  this  must  have  been  true  of  them.  It  is 
constantly  casting  up  or  turning  out  before  us  some  image  that  more  or 
less  efficiently  catches  and  holds  the  attention.  The  suggesting  object  is 
often  entirely  unnoticed.  We  are  not  aware  how  we  came  to  think  of 
some  image  or  picture,  that  obtrusively  thrusts  itself  upon  our  notice,  or, 
as  we  say,  springs  up  in  our  mind.  Here  and  there  we  notice  one  that  is 
more  important  and  interesting  than  the  others.  To  the  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  an  image,  two  conditions  are  necessary,  viz.,  its  actual  previous 
presence  to  the  mind,  and  the  existence  of  an  exciting  occasion  in  some- 
thing united  with  it  as  an  element  of  the  mind's  previous  knowledge  or 
feeling. 

unnoiiocd  bodi-  ^^  dreaming,  insanity,  etc.,  these  conditions  vary  in  both 
repTOdS5*^in  particulars.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  very  great 
dreaming,  etc  variety  of  elements  that  enter  into  the  soul's  experience. 
Firsts  in  the  states  of  distinct  and  easily-remembered  consciousness,  there 
are  many  elements  less  distinctly  noticed — elements  purely  accessory  and 
subordinate.  In  the  states  under  consideration,  these  may  be  brought 
forward  either  as  the  materials  of  phantasy,  or  as  the  mediate  suggcstors 
of  other  materials.  In  every  act  of  distinct  perception,  there  is  an  ex- 
tended background  of  such  objects,  standing  out  in  the  field  of  view 
with  more  or  less  prominence,  but  all  engrossing  some  share  of  the  soul's 
energy.  Any  one  of  these  objects,  under  possible  exciting  occasions,  is 
capable  of  being  recalled.  In  the  normal  states  of  the  soul,  the  prominent 
or  central  object  is  usually  recalled.  In  an  abnormal  state,  some  one  of 
the  accessories  may  be  represented.  Under  the  feelings  ^nd  purposes 
of  wakefulness,  a  certain  class  of  pictures  and  thoughts  only  may  be 
certain  to  be  thought  of.  In  dreaming,  another  set  may  present  them- 
selves; in  insanity,  still  another;  and  yet  all  of  these  may  have  been 
gathered  from  the  mind's  own  experience.  Again :  there  are  many  con- 
ditions of  the  soul  marked  by  little  energy  of  attention,  as  well  as  by  the 
feeble  influence  of  rational  purpose,  in  which  the  phantasy  alone  prevails. 

In  walking,  in  driying  for  relaxation,  in  extreme  fatigue,  in  the  transitions  from  wakefulness 
to  sleep  and  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  the  many  listless  hours  or  seasons  of  reTerie, 
there  are  multitudes  of  acts  and  objects  which  leave  little  impression,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
distinctly  brought  back  to  the  rational  and  wakeful  memory  or  imagination,  simply  because 
these  are  preoccupied  by  occasions  which  suggest  another  description  of  material  from  past 
experience.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  any  of  these  should  be  recalled  under  novel  cir- 
cumstances. 

Again,  there  are  activities  that  have  been  experienced  previously  to  the  soul^s 
Tho  pre-oon-  conscious  action.  The  soul  exists  and  acts  in  a  rudimentary  way,  long  before 
cnci»  an/statesT    ^^^  ^  ^  rational  apprehension  of  its  states.    Some  of  these  acts  tend  to  be 

reproduced,  and,  under  varying  cucumstanoes,  may  return  either  as  a  prin- 
cipal or  accessory  element.  Again :  the  undefined  bodily  Mrue-perceptiofUj  or  sensations 
which  are  accessory  in  every  mental  experience,  and  are  prominent  in  not  a  few — ^which  form 
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the  background  of  many,  and  come  into  the  foreground  of  many  alflo,  all  tend  to  recur  again. 
lu  the  rational  and  wakeful  periods  of  activity  they  may  not,  in  fact,  reappear,  because  they 
are  crowded  out  by  others  that  are  more  important ;  but,  imder  other  circumstances,  they  may 
be  thrust  forward  as  images,  or  as  the  occasions  or  suggestors  of  others,  and  'thus,  in  part, 
account  for  the  objects  thought  of  by  the  dreamer  and  the  insane. 

Tbo  bodily  con-  ^^^'  secofid,  wc  Dotice  that  in  thescr  abnormal  states  of  the 
S^Siar  iSmS!  ^^^>  *^®  occasions  which  control  the  presentation  and  sug- 
gestion of  images  are  peculiar.  In  sleep,  all  the  organs  of 
sense-perception  are  more  or  less  quiescent,  while  the  vital  organs  are  active. 
In  insanity,  etc.,  the  bodily  condition  and  activities  are  peculiar.  In  both, 
they  are  greatly  unlike  those  which  are  present  in  wakefulness  and  health. 
This  is  conceded  by  all  physiologbts.  These  peculiar  and  morbid  bodily 
states  are  manifest  to  the  soul  in  the  form  of  peculiar  sensations,  both 
vital  and  organic.  Sleep,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  attended  by 
a  series  of  sense-perceptions  unlike  those  experienced  in  wakeftilness. 
We  refer  to  those  which  pertain  to  the  body,  and  its  subjective  condi- 
tion. Insanity,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  is  attended  by  a  nervous 
excitement  or  depression,  which  is  revealed  to  consciousness  by  irritating 
and  uncomfortable  sensations.  The  character  of  these  sensations  varies 
with  the  nature  of  their  exciting  occasions.  But  these  sensations,  thus  ex- 
cited, become  themselves,  in  turn,  the  excitants  of  images  and  thoughts 
kindred  to  themselves. 

For  example :  suppose,  iu  sleep,  when  the  sensations  appropriate  to  the  bodily  oigans  are 
all  withdrawn,  some  condition  of  the  stomach  or  the  brain  furnishes  positive  and  peculiar 
sensations  to  the  mind.  These,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  are  all-engrossing.  They  fill 
the  mind^s  field  of  perception,  there  being  none  of  the  outward  senses  in  action.  But  if,  for  any 
reason,  these  sensations  have  been  associated  with  any  other  objects  of  knowledge,  either 
realities  or  images,  these  will  be  certain  to  be  revived.  These  being  recalled,  in  their  turn 
will  call  up  others,  and  the  mind  being  wholly  free  from  the  preoccupations  of  the  sense- 
world,  will  be  ^ven  up  to  the  objects  of  phantasy,  the  current  of  which  will  be  swayed  and 
directed  by  two  elements — viz.,  the  subjective  sensations  occasioned  by  the  bodily  condition 
and  the  associating  force  of  the  images  which  the  unfettered  phantasy  suggests.  In  insanity, 
let  some  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  or  nervous  organism  preoccupy  the  mind  with  sensa- 
tions so  painful  and  absorbing  as  to  forbid  the  continued  notice  of  the  sense-world,  or  so  rapid 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  mind  to  obtain  distinct  perceptions  even  of  the  more  familiar 
objects,  and  these  aU  engrossing  sensations  may  not  only  be  confounded  with  and  mistaken  for 
real  things,  but  may  act  as  the  suggestors  of  any  images  with  which  such  abnormal  sensations 
may  have  been  associated,  or  to  which  they  are  akin. 

The  creative  ^  third  Consideration  should  also  be  noticed.  The  creative 
phIntapy**not*to  po^^  o^  the  phantasy  may  have  especial  activity  in 
be  denied.  dreaming  and  insanity.     Whatever  that  power  may  be  in 

its  functions  and  products — ^if  it  be  allowed  that  the  phantasy  is  in  any 
sense  creative — if,  in  the  waking  and  rational  states,  it  is  not  tied  to  a 
simple  reproduction  of  the  past ;  if  it  has  any  liberty  of  origination,  then 
it  might  be  natural  and  credible  for  it  to  exercise  this  freedom  more 
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fully  when  unlimited  by  sense,  reason,  or  will,  than  when  constrained  by 
these  in  the  earnest  activities  of  the  wakeful  and  rational  hours.  That  the 
creations  of  the  phantasy  of  the  dreamer  and  the  madman  have  no  con 
respondent  realities,  is  obvious  to  all.  The  creations  of  "a  madman's 
dream  "  are  conceived  by  us  as  the  most  unnatural  and  the  wildest  of  all 
unrealities.  Whether  there  can  be  any  explanation  of  the  laws  of  this 
creative  power  or  not,  or  any  solution  of  the  kind  of  products  which  it 
evolves,  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  it  is  exerted  in  the  sleeping  as  well 
as  in  the  waking  states.  If  the  phantasy  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  creative 
as  well  as  representative  powcJr,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  create 
in  madness  and  in  sleep.  If  its  creations  are  free  in  the  one  state,  when 
reason  is  wakeful  and  the  will  is  attent,  and  earnest  purposes  control,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  in  those  conditions  of  activity  in  which  these  influences 
are  feeble,  its  products  should  be  irrational  and  unnatural 

These  considerations  may  serve  as  the  foundations  of  a  general  theory 
of  those  various  conditions  of  the  soul's  activity  known  as  faintness, 
dreaming,  somnambulism,  and  delirium.  They  are  designed  only  to  pre- 
pare for  a  more  particular  consideration  of  each.  We  consider,  first  of 
all,  sleep^  in  two  aspects. 

(1.)  Sleep  as  a  condition  of  the  hody^  or,  Sleep  physiolofficalli/  considered, 

%  814.  We  cannot  understand  sleep  as  a  state  of  the  soul,  without  consider- 
The  senses,  in  ing  the  corporeal  conditions  of  these  peculiar  psychological  phenomena.  In 
or  fou  Sert™**"    order  to  interpret  it  psychologically,  we  must  first  consider  it  physiologically. 

In  deep,  physiologically  viewed,  the  organs  of  perception,  and  the  nerves 
connected  with  them,  are  comparatively  inactive,  and  seem  incapable  of  performing  their 
accustomed  functions.  The  nervous  activity  which  is  essential  to  their  being  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  soul  is  greatly  weakened,  and  is  often,  to  appearance,  entirely  suspended.  The 
power  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  to  perform  their  parts  as  the  conditions  of  the  several  sense- 
perceptions  appropriate  to  each,  no  longer  exists.  Popularly  speaking,  these  organs  of  the 
body  are  no  longer  affected  by  their  appropriate  stimuli,  and  no  longer  themselves  afifect  the  soul. 

Conversely,  also,  the  soul  can  no  longer  control  the  organs  of  sense  and  of 
They  are  not  locomotion;  or,  more  exactly,  the  soul  loses,  in  a  very  great  degree,  its 
controlled  by  the    p^^^^  ^^  direct  these  organs.     The  efferent  nerves  connected  with  these 

organs  are  so  far  weakened  or  lowered  in  tone  as  to  render  this  control  very 
imperfect,  and  seemingly  to  destroy  it  altogether.  All  the  functions  which  connect  the  soul 
with  the  external  world,  and  which  depend  on  the  senso-motor  nerves  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  are  nearly,  or  quite,  suspended  in  sleep. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  the  vegetative,  circulatoi7,  and  respiratory 
The  vesetative,  organs,  which  are  directly  connected  with  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves, 
Sipbatoj^^life.      go  on  as  usual,  though   in  the  case  of  some  with  a  somewhat  diminished 

energy.  The  heart  beats,  and  the  lungs  are  expanded  and  contracted ;  the 
stomach  digests,  but  at  a  lower  than  its  customary  rate.  It  would  foUow  that  nutrition,  or 
the  secretion  of  the  food,  would  also  .be  less  rapid  and  energetically  effected.  That  in  all 
these  functions  the  whole  tone  of  life  is  lowered,  is  manifest  directly  firom  observation,  and  is 
inferred  from  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  body  in  sleep,  to  all  those  agencies  which  weaken 
or  endanger  the  life.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered ;  hence  the  need  of  warmer 
clothing,  and  the  greater  readiness  to  take  cold,  to  be  injured  by  malaria,  or  other  destructive 
influences.    All  these  facts  indicate  that  the  vital  force,  or  the  power  to  resist  antagonistic 
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agencies,  is  diminished.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  certain  that  the  nutridon  of  the  brain  and  tfa« 
whole  nervous  organism,  is  greatly  augmented  in  sleep,  and  that  sleep  is  even  essential  to  restore 
the  waste  of  their  material  which  wakeAilness  occasions.  What  is  the  precise  manner,  or  what 
arc  the  laws  by  which  this  restoration  is  effected  in  dlecp,  physiology  cannot  fully  explain.  It 
can  only  observe  and  record  the  fiict,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  question 
or  doubt.  That  the  restoration  of  this  power  is  especially  needed  by  that  portion  of  tiie 
nervous  organism  which  is  affected  by  the  action  of  the  intellect,  ia  also  beyond  dispute. 

A  few  recent  and  carefully-conducted  observations  and  experiments  have 
Hooent  dificoT-  established  the  following  results:  In  sleep,  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  is 
duaions?     ^^°^'    diminished,  and  its  quantity  is  sensibly  withdrawn  from  the  brain.     The 

apparent  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  occasioned  either  by  the 
more  sluggish  movement  and  larger  accumulation  of  venous  blood,  or  by  the  presence  of  the 
watery  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  dreams,  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  brain  is  somewhat 
quickened.    In  deeper  and  dreamless  sleep  it  is  less  rapid. 

In  wakefulness,  the  brain  and  body  are  wasted  by  the  more  rapid  action  of  the  oxygenated 
or  arterial  blood ;  and  hence  the  wasting,  destructive,  and  exhaustive  processes  are  in  excess 
of  the  nutritive.  In  sleep,  the  nutritive  and  constructive  are  in  excess  of  the  wasting ;  so 
that,  while  the  body  is  in  this  condition,  not  only  is  the  waste  of  the  waking  hours  repaired, 
but  additional  force  is  accumulated  and  stored  up  against  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
it  when  wakefulness  returns.  The  increased  intellectual  and  emotional  activity  of  the  waking 
state  involves  the  most  rapid  waste  of  the  brain.  If  wakefulness  is  protracted  too  long,  bv 
nervous  restlessness,  or  excessive  mental  occupation  or  anxiety,  it  terminates  in  fever,  delirium, 
or  dementia,  through  a  temporary  disease  or  permanent  lesion  of  the  nervous  organism  itself. 
Hence,  sleep  is,  if  possible,  more  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  mental  activity, 
than  to  that  of  any  other  human  function. 

The  incapacity  of  the  organs  of  sense  to  be  affected  by  impressions  from 
These  conditions  without,  as  well  as  to  yield  to  influences  or  directions  from  within,  varies  at 
ti^and  ^n^'    difftsrent  times.    It  occurs  in  different  degrees,  from  the  slight  hebetude  or 

obtuseness  of  which  we  are  aware  on  the  first  approach  of  slumber,  and  from 
which  we  can  easily  be  aroused  by  any  usual  excitement  from  the  world  without,  up  to  the 
deepest  slumber  firom  which  no  external  appliances  can  arouse  the  subject  to  even  momentary 
sensibility.  The  want  of*  control  of  the  soul  over  its  organs,  also  varies  from  the  momentary 
loss  of  power  which  can  suddenly  be  resumed,  to  that  permanent  impotence  to  speak  or  move, 
which  is  experienced  in  the  most  distressing  nightmare. 

§  815.  In  falling  to  sleep,  the  soul  passes  through  many  of  these  conditions. 
The  Bonl  frili  beginning  with  the  slightest  unconsciousness,  and  proceeding  more  or  less 
mS£     ^     ^    gradually  through  more  or  fewer  intervening  stages,  according  as  the  sleep 

attains  a  more  or  less  complete  insensibility,  and  reaches  this  state  by  tran- 
sitions that  are  more  or  less  rapid.  In  awaking  from  sleep,  it  emei^ges  from  a  condition  of 
more  or  less  complete  insensibility  to  one  in  which  the  senses  are  fully  refreshed  and  active; 
and  more  or  less  gradually,  according  as  the  occasion  and  manner  of  its  waking  is  more  or  less 
gentle  or  violent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  processes  by  which  it  loses  and  regains  its  com- 
roand  over  the  organs. 

Oabanis  {Rapports  du  pJii/sique  et  du  morale  etc.,  Mem.  x.)  endeavors  to  show  that  there 
is  a  natural  and  regular  order  in  which  the  several  senses  fall  to  sleep.  The  sight  is  the  first 
which  becomes  quiescent ;  the  sense  of  taste  is  next  in  order ;  the  sense  of  smell  is  affected 
next ;  the  hearing  next ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  touch.  ,  In  awaking,  the  touch  is  most  easily 
aroused,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  tiio  body,  as  the  feet ;  the  hearing  comes  next  in  order, 
the  sight  next,  while  the  senses  of  taste  and  smelling  awake  the  last.  But  to  this  relative 
proportion  of  the  intensity  of  sleep  there  are  many  exceptions  in  the  case  of  different  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  varying  bodily  and  mental  circumstances  of  each,  if  we  say  nothing  of  the 
general  proclivities  dependent  upon  sex,  age,  etc.    While  these  conclusions  may  be  accepted 
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as  general  formula^  it  must  still  be  remembered  that  no  two  cases  of  falling  asleep  or  awak* 
ing  from  sleep  even  in  the  same  indiyidual,  are  precisely  alike  in  respect  to  the  stages  of 
progress  or  emergence. 

The  diiferent  senses,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  fall  asleep  at  different 
Oue  eezue  may  times  in  various  degrees,  and  awake  also  in  unlike  proportions.  This  is  true 
may'be  awak^.^°  of  the  action  of  the  Bense-oigans  on  the  soul,  and  of  the  reaction  of  the  soul 
upon  the  oigans.  Thus,  the  sense  of  sight  may  be  very  obtuse  when  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  active,  as  is  the  case  when  a  person  watches  by  the  bed  of  one  who  is  ill, 
or  in  the  instance  of  men  who  can  find  refreshment  in  sleep  when  reading  or  conversation  is 
going  on,  and  be  able  to  recite  when  awake  what  has  been  read  or  spoken  while  they  were 
sleepiBg.  The  miller  sleeps  while  his  mill  is  grinding,  but  wakes  if  it  stops.  Another  person 
sleeps  while  it  is  still,  but  wakes  when  it  moves.  The  watchman,  when  wearied,  sleeps  with 
all  his  senses,  except  the  senses  of  touch  and  muscular  direction.  Soldiers  sleep  in  every  sense 
and  organ  of  motion,  except  the  legs  with  which  they  march  continuously.  We  may  say  of 
almost  every  case  of  slumber,  that  it  is  unlike  every  other  in  respect  to  the  proportion  in 
which  each  of  the  senses  is  insensible  or  incapable  of  control. 

A  remarkable  story  is  told  by  Felix  Platerus  of  Oporinus,  a  distinguished  professor  and 
printer  at  Basle ;  to  the  effect  that  he  read  aloud  to  another  person  a  long  time  from  a  newly, 
found  manuscript,  while  he  was  soundly  asleep  in  all  his  other  senses  as  a  consequence  of  a 
long  and  fatiguing  journey.    (Hamilton,  Mei,  Lee,  xvii.) 

(2.)  8Uep  as  a  condition  of  the  souly  or.  Sleep  considered  psychologically, 

§  316.  The  activity  of  the  soul  continues  during  sleep.  It  is  not  entirely 
DoM  the  1001  suspended  at  any  time,  though  its  energy  may  now  and  then  be  exceedingly 
SS^I      *     ^    feeble.    That  it  often  acts  during  sleep,  is  confessed  by  all.    Every  dream 

involves  some  form  of  the  activity  of  the  soul.  Inasmuch  as  all  men  ac- 
knowledge that  dreams  are  possible  during  sleep,  all  must  assent  to  the  proposition  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  soul  to  be  active  while  the  body  slumbers.  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  this  activity  is  constant,  or  whether  it  is  ever  interrupted. 
Many  have  argued  that  this  activity  often  ceases,  from  the  circumstance  that  we  are  not  con- 
scious, nor  do  we  remember  that  we  dream  all  the  while  that  we  are  asleep ;  that  we  know  that 
we  dream  more  frequently  when  sleep  is  less  complete,  as  soon  after  we  fall  asleep,  or  just 
before  we  wake ;  that  in  our  deepest  slumber  it  often  happens  that  no  signs  of  conscious 
activity  are  indicated  to  a  looker-on  ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  soul  that  it  be  constantly  active. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ui^d  that  the  soul  is  always  active,  because,  on 
many  bel'lcve^it  »^*^Jng»  '^  is  at  once  aware  of  its  own  identity,  which  involves  the  belief  of 
never  ceoooe  to    continued  existence  during  the  interval  of  sleep ;  and  when  it  wakes,  it  may 

recall  or  review  a  continued  series  of  sensational  experiences,  if  it  cannot 
bring  back  an  uninterrupted  course  of  conscious  activities.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  the 
fact  that  the  soul  does  not  recall  all  its  dreams  does  not  disprove  that  it  dreams,  for  there  are 
many  waking  states  durmg  the  progress  of  a  smgle  hour,  much  more  during  a  day,  which  can- 
not be  recalled.  There  are  also  many  dreams  which  we  do  not  recall ;  as  is  obvious  from  the 
circumstance,  that  if,  on  waking,  wo  lay  bold  at  once  of  the  thread  which  is  in  our  hands,  we 
can  trace  our  way  backwards  through  the  maze  of  even  a  succession  of  dreams.  When  a  per- 
son is  suddenly  awaked  from  the  soundest  sleep,  and  even  from  a  state  of  confirmed  stupor, 
and  his  thoughts  are  directed  immediately  to  his  mental  condition  the  instant  before,  he  will 
oflen  be  able  to  recall  some  absorbing  dream ;  or,  if  not  a  dream  of  definite  thoughts  and 
feelings,  he  will  remember  a  series  of  benumbed  sensations,  painful  or  pleasant,  that  have 
occupied  his  energies.  The  reason  why  more  of  these  past  activities  and  experiences  are 
not  recalled,  is  that  the  waking  thoughts  and  feelings  are  so  all-absorbing  as  to  exclude  the 
opportunity  of  recalling,  if  the  clue  were  at  hand,  and  that  this  clue  can  only  be  reached  by 
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many  indirect  or  intermediate  trains  of  actiyity.  That  we  are  often  conscious  when  we  sleep, 
without  knowing  that  we  dream,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  an  uncommon  light,  or  smell,  or 
touch,  or  sound,  even  if  these  ai-e  very  feeble,  will  awake  us,  and  that  we  wake  ourselTCS  often 
at  a  prescribed  hour  (cf.  Hamilton,  Mti.  Lee,  xvii.). 

The  constant  activity  of  the  soul  was  argued  by  the  Flatonista  from  ita  independent  and 
Opiiifons  of  Bcs-  <)^hcrcal  essence;  by  Descartes  and  his  school,  from  their  asitnn,  that  the  casence  of 
cfti-ten,  Locke,  the  soul  consists  in  thought,  and  that  therefore,  if  thought  should  cease,  the  essence 
and  Lcibniu.         of  the  soul  would  be  destroyed.    Against  the  school  of  Descartes,  Locke  (£aay,  B.  n. 

0.  i.  §§  10-19)  urges  that  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  spirit  to  think ;  and  that,  for  aught  tre 
can  prove,  matter  might,  by  the  act  of  the  creator,  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought.  Horeover,  he 
contends  that  some  men  never  dream  at  all,  and  that  none  are  conscious  that  they  dream  continuously ; 
making  in  his  argument  the  power  to  recall  our  dreams  the  test  and  the  measure  of  tiie  actual  occurrence 
of  these  dreams.  Leibnita,  in  his  critique  upon  Locke  iNouv.  Eu.  ii.  I,  Sf  10-19),  replies,  that  conscious- 
ness Is  not  necessary  to  the  souFs  activity,  and  that  it  would  not  follow,  therefore,  because  we  are  not 
oonscioyis  that  we  think,  that  we  do  not  think  in  fiict.  He  also  urges,  that  there  are  feeble  perceptions  in 
all  sleep,  even  when  we  are  not  conscious  that  we  dream.  This  conclusion  necessarily  ibllows,  from  his 
doctrine  of  monads,  involving  as  it  does  the  constant  activity  or  dynamic  force  of  all  existences  and  their 
ultimate  elements,  in  the  relations  of  each  to  every  other ;  and  preSmlnently,  the  activity  of  those  which 
are  psychical.  Hodern  psychologists  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  soul  is  constantly 
active,  though  with  unequal  energy  varying  with  the  different  conditions  or  intensities  of  the  slumber. 
This  conclusion  is  held  by  all  except  those  who  maintain  that  psychical  activity  is  properly  a  Amotion  of 
matter  and  its  organs.  It  rests  upon  the  grounds  which  have  already  been  cited,  and  on  the  dearer  recog- 
nition of  the  very  unequal  energy  of  consciousness  in  the  varying  conditions  of  the  soul^s  being. 

§  317.  That  the  soul  acts  with  feebler  energy  when  asleep  than  when  awake 
The  soul,  in  is  obvious  from  the  circumstance  that  in  some  of  its  powers  it  scarcely  acts 
feebfer  CTieigy.       ^^  ^U  with  judgment  or  rational  direction.    It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 

the  general  dependence  of  the  tone  of  its  action  upon  the  tone  of  the  body 
which  is  observed  in  wakefulness,  which  dependence,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  analogy, 
extends  to  its  sleeping  states.  The  only  possible  czceplion  to  this  conclusion  would  be  sug- 
gested  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  powers — «.  y.,  the  phantasy — may  seem  to  act  in  sleep 
with  greater  energy  than  in  wakefulness.  This  point  will  be  considered  when  the  action  of 
the  representative  power  is  particularly  examined.  In  general,  we  know  from  observation, 
and  infer  by  analogy,  in  respect  both  of  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  states,  that  the  psychical 
energy  depends  on  the  vital  force,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  so  that  when  the  one  is 
lowered,  the  other  is  weakened.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  general  remark  is  found 
in  those  conditions  when  great  bodily  or  vital  wealmess  manifests  itself  in  the  irregular  and  ex- 
cited action  of  some  of  the  vital  functions,  and,  in  like  manner,  psychical  weakness  is  exhibited 
by  the  excited  violence  of  some  of  the  intellectual  or  emotional  endowments.  With  this 
exception,  observation  confirms  what  analogy  suggests,  that,  in  sleep,  the  general  activity  of 
the  soul  is  greatly  lowered. 

The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul  act  with  unequal  and  varying  enei^ 
art*UiSunomial    '^  different  persons  and  in  differing  conditions  of  sleep. 

and  varying  As  the  sleep  of  the  body  varies  in  the  completeness  of  its  effects  upon 

energy. 

the  whole  body,  and  also  upon  its  several  organs,  so  is  it  with  the  sleep  of 

the  soul    In  one  dream,  the  power  of  sense-perception  may  be  more  active  than  in  another. 

At  one  time,  consciousness,  even  in  the  form  of  reflection,  may  be  active ;  at  another,  it  may 

be  entirely  dormant.    The  reasoning  and  inductive  faculty  in  some  dreams  is  intelligently  and 

earnestly  alive,  while  in  others  there  are  no  indications  of  the  exercise  or  activity  of  either. 

§  318.  The  representative  power  of  the  soul,  as  has  already  been  said,  is 
The  representa-  that  which  is  especially  prominent  in  sleep.  The  law  or  force  under  which 
sleep.  ^^^"^    "*    it  acts  has  abeady  been  explained  as  the  tendency  of  the  soul  to  act  more 

readily  a  second  time  in  forms  and  with  objects  which  have  previously  occu- 
pied its  energies.  This  tendency  or  force  needs  only  to  be  supposed  to  be  exerted  without 
the  regulating  or  dividing  presence  of  the  other  faculties,  in  order  to  account  for  its  greater 
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apparent  energy.  This  energy  need  be  relatiTe  only,  and  not  absolute,  in  order  to  seem  to  be 
greater,  when,  in  fact,  the  tone  of  the  soul,  in  all  its  faculties  and  activities,  may  be  weaker 
than  in  wakefulness.  That  it  is  the  one  power  in  which  this  energy  is  chiefly  expended, 
whether  it  is  greater  or  less,  is  so  obyious  as  to  be  undisputed  and  unquestioned. 

All  the  so-called  laws  of  association  control  the  production  and  presence  of  the  objects 
that  make  up  the  image-world  of  the  dreamer.  These  objects  are  sometimes  recalled  under 
the  relations  of  time  and  space,  in  succession  or  co-existence.  Sometimes  the  relations  of 
likeness  or  unlikeness  control ;  at  others,  those  of  cause  and  effect  Very  often,  all  these 
relations  must  be  resorted  to,  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  vaiious  objects  of  which  a 
single  dream  is  composed. 

This  force  acts,  as  we  know,  out  of  consciousness ;  and  its  energy  and  the  grounds  of  it 
can  only  bo  known  by  its  effects,  in  the  actual  emergence  of  objects  to  the  mind's  apprehen- 
don.  If  it  operates  with  but  little  interference  from  the  directiye  or  rational  enei^ies,  we  should 
expect  that  its  actings  would  be  unlike  those  of  the  regulated  imagination  or  the  regulated 
memory,  for  the  reasons  already  given.  That  this  is  emphatically  true  of  the  images  in  the 
dream-world,  is  confessed  by  all. 

§  319.  This  comparative  irregularity  and  capriciousness  pertains  to  the  order 
IB  irrGg:aUu:  and  in  which  these  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  wakeful  soul 
flona.  '    i^  intent  on  recalling  some  object  to  memory,  all  the  operations  of  the  repre- 

sentative power  are  controlled  by  this  prevailing  purpose.  The  multitude  of 
varied  objects  which  are  presented  by  the  associating  power,  are  entertained  or  thrust  aside 
by  the  judging  and  reasoning  intellect,  and  so  an  order  of  their  relative  value  is  secured  to 
the  objects  themselves  by  the  mind's  reaction  upon  them.  Even  if  the  mind  gives  itself  up 
to  reverie,  it  is  constantly  awake,  or  ready  to  be  awake,  to  the  suggestions  of  reason,  of  use, 
of  beauty,  or  of  rectitude.  There  are  attendant  processes  of  judgment  even  here,  which  are 
constantly  discriminating  between  the  true  and  the  false,  which  judgments  must  direct  the 
order  of  the  r<?-presentations. 

There  is  also  the  rationalizing  and  sobering  presence  of  the  material  world,  with  its  ob- 
trusive realities  that  cannot  be  mistaken ;  its  permanent  attributes,  that  cannot  be  changed ; 
its  eternal  and  superior  laws,  that  can  neither  be  resisted  nor  set  aside.  The  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  this  fixed  and  orderly  body  of  facts  and  truths,  of  itself  gives  reason  and  order  to  the 
fancies  which  it  must  in  part  control  and  regulate. 

But  in  dreams  there  is  an  absence  of  judgments,  or  the  judgments  are  false,  and  the 
stream  of  images  flows  on,  under  the  joint  impulses  given  it  by  the  energies  of  the  mind's 
previous  activity  and  the  force  of  casual  mental  or  bodily  suggestions.  The  material  world  is 
withdrawn  from  the  mind's  cognizance  as  an  apprehended  fact ;  it  is  as  though  it  were  not, 
and  never  had  existed. 

§  320.  The  mind's  interpretations  of  the  images  of  £incy,  and  even  of  its 
The  jnclgmonts  bodily  sensations,  are  also  false  and  irrational.  First  of  all,  it  judges  the 
wild.  Why!  image-world  to  be  a  real  world.  How  this  is  possible,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain ;  that  it  is  a  fact,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  only  plausible  exphmation 
which  can  be  attempted,  must  be  derived  from  our  previous  analysis  of  the  process  of  sense- 
perception.  This  analysis  showed  that  the  act  of  original  perception  is  a  judgment  of  di- 
versity— t.  <?.,  of  the  ego  from  the  non-c^o — ^involving  the  judgment  of  a  relation  to  space. 
The  acquired  perceptions  are  even  more  obviously  acts  of  judgment  under  which  one  sense- 
perception  is  taken  as  the  sign  of  another,  with  a  rapidity  that  is  inconceivable  and  usually 
with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  shaken.  The  first  hint  or  sign  carries  the  mind  directly  to  a 
positive  inference,  if  the  original  datum  is  correctly  taken.  The  conditions  of  such  judgments 
in  both  cases  may  be  and  probably  arc  some  effort  of  attention  involving  conthiuance  in  time. 
In  dreaming,  both  these  conditions  are  absent ;  there  is  no  effort  of  attention,  and  the  objects 
judged  are  not  detained  for  any  interval  of  time.    The  mind  is  preoccupied  by  the  action  of 
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the  representing  power  or  pliantasj,  under  which  one  object  or  state  introduces  another ;  the 
first  one  impelling  the  second,  etc.,  so  rapidly  that  the  mind  cannot  discriminate  or  judge. 
Now,  the  first  impulse,  when  a  picture  is  presented  of  an  absent  reality,  is  to  believe  it  to  be 
real  when  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opposite  belief.  This  is  wisely  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  to  secure  all  those  actions  for  which  the  knowledge  or  the  thought  of  any  reality 
is  given.  The  mind,  in  dreaming,  yields  to  this  impulse.  The  sense-world  is  wholly  with, 
drawn,  or  but  feebly  indicated,  through  the  temporary  torpor  of  the  oi^gans  of  sense  and  the 
cooperating  mind.  The  mind,  apprehending  no  real  world  with  which  to  contrast  and  judge  the 
imaginary,  uses  the  little  force  which  remains,  to  infer  that  the  products  of  its  shifting  phantasy 
are  themselves  realities.  They  are  believed  to  be  real,  for  they  excite  all  the  emotions  which 
the  realities  are  fitted  to  produce.  Delight  is  experienced  at  the  image  of  a  friend  believed  to 
be  present,  who  is  perhaps  far  distant,  or  long  removed  by  death.  Grief  is  felt  at  some  distress- 
ing event  which  is  simply  pictured  by  the  phantasy.  The  mind  is  not  only  incapable  of  dis- 
criminating the  real  from  the  fantastic,  but  it  interprets  the  real  to  be  itself  a  part  of  its 
fantastic  world.  The  bodily  sensations  which  it  experiences,  the  sensations  of  cold  or  heat, 
of  oppression  in  the  stomach  or  the  heart,  and  pain  or  pleasure  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it 
misinterprets  in  some  fantastic  way.  Thus  Dr.  Gregory  relates  tliat,  liaving  occasion  to  apply 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  on  Mount  Etna,  and  found 
the  heat  insupportable.  A  pei-son  suffering  from  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  imagined  that 
he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  A  person  sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  dreamed  that  he 
was  dragged  through  a  stream.  By  leaving  the  knees  uncovered,  as  au  experiment,  the  dream 
was  produced  that  the  person  was  travelling  by  night  in  a  diligence.  Leaving  the  back  part 
of  the  head  uncovered,  the  same  person  dreamed  he  was  present  at  a  religious  ceremony  per- 
formed in  the  open  air.  The  smell  of  a  smoky  chamber  has  occasioned  frightful  dreams  of 
being  involved  in  conflagration.  The  scent  of  flowers  may  transport  the  dreamer  to  some 
enchanted  garden,  or  the  tones  of  music  may  surround  him  with  the  excitements  of  a  well- 
appointed  concert.  In  all  these  cases,  actual  sensations  are  first  interpreted  as  parts  of  the 
ideal  scene,  or  they  suggest  some  kindred  image,  which,  in  its  turn,  calls  up  a  succession  or 
series  of  pictures  taken  from  the  actual  experience  or  waking  imagination  of  the  dreamer, 
all  of  which  arc  believed  to  be  realities.  It  is  more  or  less  distinctly  implied  by  these  errors, 
that  the  judgment  of  what  is  probable  or  possible  is  often  greatly  weakened,  or  entirely  set 
aside.  The  incongruous  combinations  are  made  of  forms  that  nre  inconsistent  and  grotesque, 
and  events  that  are  antagonistic  and  incompatible.  Events  and  persons  very  far  removed  in 
time  and  very  widely  sundered  in  space,  are  brought  together  in  a  single  scene.  The  per- 
son  or  scene  breaks  into  fragments,  and  takes  on  new,  incongruous,  and  motley  materials 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  mind,  without  any  shock  to  its  sense  of  propriety  or  probability. 
The  mind  receives  the  new  formation  without  being  disturbed  by  the  process  of  transidon,  and 
at  once  accepts  the  new  to  be  as  truly  real  as  It  did  the  old.  The  causes  have  no  relation  nor 
proportion  to  the  effects,  and  the  effects  are  incapable  of  being  explained  by  their  causes ; 
and  yet  the  two  are  connected  as  causes  and  effects  (cf.  Milton,  Far,  Loit^  B.  v.  100-118). 

§  821.   The  exercise  of  this  judgment  in  respect  to  the  higher  relations  of 
Sdoth«?Sghef    t^o^gli*  varies  very  greatly  in  the  energy   of  its  action,  and  the  perfec- 

funotions,  in  tion  of  its  results.  There  are  many  cases  in  dreams  in  which  single  steps, 
uTcauu. 

or  parts  of  a  series  of  steps  in  reasoning,  are  taken  surely  and  correctly,  while 

these  processes  are  entirely  disconnected  with  what  went  before  or  followed  after,  as  if  the 
rational  powers  had  resumed  for  a  single  instant  their  full  energy  of  function.  In  other  cases, 
the  reasoning  may  be  correct  and  the  data  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  falseness  of  the  data  may 
not  be  perceived.  In  still  other  cases,  the  data  may  be  correctly  discerned,  and  the  conclu- 
sions correctly  derived,  so  that  both  premises  and  reasoning  combine  to  a  valid  and  true 
conclusion.  Even  the  more  difilcult  feats  of  the  invention  snd  construction  of  the  materials  of 
an  alignment,  have  been  successfully  performed  in  dreams.    Ta&  creations  of  poetry,  even  to  the 
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selection  of  rhythmical  words,  the  compo^tion  of  serroons  and  addresses,  have  been  often 
effected.  DifiBcult  problems  in  mathematics  have  been  solved  and  remembered ;  new  and 
ingenious  theories  have  been  devised.  Happy  expedients  of  deliverance  from  practical  diffi- 
culties have  presented  themselves,  and  brought  relief  from  serious  embarrassments.  Tortini  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  famous  Devil's  Sonata  from  the  materials  recalled  from  a  dream,  in 
which  the  devil  appeared  to  him,  and  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  skill.  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  composition  of  Kubla  Khan,  in  a  dream  suggested  by  reading 
an  account  of  the  hero  in  Fitrehas'  Pilgrimage,  a  portion  of  which  he  wrote  down  at  once, 
and  the  whole  of  which  was  distinctly  present  to  his  memory  when  he  first  awoke.  Dr. 
l^ranklin  informed  Cabam's,  that  in  dreams  he  saw  often  into  the  bearings  of  political  events 
which  baffled  him  when  awake.  Condorcet  would  leave  complicated  calculations  which  he 
could  not  resolve  when  awake,  to  be  taken  up  and  finished  while  he  was  dreaming.  In  Moritz, 
Magazin  zur  JSr/ahrungS'SeeUn^Kunde,  vol.  v.  p.  59,  is  a  poem  composed  in  a  dream  by  Baron 
Seckendorf,  1784. 

In  all  examples  of  this  kind,  the  successful  exercise  of  reasoning  and  invention  is  always 
in  that  form  of  activity  to  which  the  person  is  familiarly  accustomed,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  suggestion  to  the  memory  of  what  had  been  previously  achieved  by 
a  man  when  awake,  and  an  original  act  of  the  mind  upon  the  data  brought  before  him  for  the 
first  time  in  his  dreams.  Trains  of  thought  often  repeated  by  habit,  have  often  the  semblance 
of  being  the  products  of  original  thinking  when  we  are  awake.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
same  should  happen  to  us  in  our  dreams.  It  must  always  be  true  that  the  results  of  practised 
skill  come  to  the  aid  of  the  dreamer,  to  facilitate  his  processes. 

§  822.  Conscumanesi  is  ordinarily  but  feebly  exercised  by  the  soul  in  its 
Belf-oonacions-  dreams.  It  is  often  said  to  be  absent  altogether.  By  consciousness  is  under- 
ness  in  drearoa.      gtood  the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  psychical  states,  as  the  states  of  the 

individual  ego,  and  not  that  fleeting  knowledge  of  them  which  is  essential  to 
any  intellectual  activity.  It  is  when  consciousness  acts  as  judgment,  and  recognizes  the  relations 
of  psychical  states,  that  Its  results  remain  in  the  memory.  This  form  or  degree  of  consciousness 
is  usually  entirely  absent,  or  feebly  exercised  in  dreams.  The  reason  why  it  is  thus  feebly  put 
forth,  may  be  the  same  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  judgment  in  its  interpretations  of 
the  semblances  of  the  material  world.  Distinct  consciousness  requires  a  certain  continuance 
of  the  psychical  activity  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Each  psychical  state,  in  order  to  be  appre- 
hended as  existing  or  as  past,  must  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  is  allowed  by  the  hasty 
and  tumultuous  appearance  of  the  objects  of  the  uncontrolled  phantasy.  Even  if  these  objects 
are  apprehended  as  existing,  tliey  cannot,  for  a  similar  reason,  be  apprehended  as  belonging 
to  the  individual  experiencing  them.  The  thought  rarely  occurs  to  the  dreamer.  This  thought 
or  feeling  is  my  thought  or  my  feeling.  These  states  rush  by  too  rapidly  to  allow  him  to  think 
of  himself,  either  as  an  individual,  or  as  an  individual  who  has  previously  existed,  or  as  pos- 
sessed of  capacities  or  a  character  that  have  been  developed  or  matured  by  previous  training. 
Kone  of  these  processes  of  reflection  or  comparison  seem  compatible  with  the  objective  char- 
acter and  the  hurried  progress  of  ordinary  dreams.  In  such  states,  the  mind  is  eminently 
objective — it  is  occupied  by,  and,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  the  images  which  the  phantasy  paints 
and  unrolls  for  its  inspection.  Hence  it  follows  that  so  few  dreams  are  remembered,  and  that 
here  and  there  only  a  fragment  of  a  dream  comes  again  to  the  mind. 

§  323.  For  the  same  reason  the  estimates  of  time  are  so  extravagantly  and 
Eatimatei  of  ^^^^  ludicrously  erroneous.  In  our  dreams,  we  occupy  a  year  in  making  a 
time  in  dreams,     voyage;  we  perform  a  journey,  we  witness  a  long  procession,  we  climb  a 

mountain,  and  yet  the  time  actually  expended  is  inconceivably  short  The 
following  has  been  often  quoted  as  pertinent : 

The  recital  is  from  Count  Lavalette,  of  a  dream  which  he  had  when  impriaoned  under  Bentenoo  of 
death.    "  One  night,  while  I  waa  eusleep,  the  clock  of  the  Falaia  de  Justice  struck  twelve,  and  awoke  mew 
22 
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I  heard  tho  gate  open  to  relleye  the  sentry ;  but  I  fell  asleep  again  immediately.  In  this  deep  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  Bae  St  Honon&,  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue  de  I'Ecbelle.  A  melancholy  darkness 
spread  around  me ;  all  was  still ;  nererthelessi  a  low  and  uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  adTanoing  towards  me,  a  troop  of  oayalry,  the  men  and  horses, 
however,  all  flayed.  This  horrible  troop  oontinned  paaring  in  a  rapid  gallop,  and  casting  fKghtfbl  looks 
on  me.  Their  march,  I  thought,  continued  for  five  hours ;  and  they  were  followed  by  an  immense  number 
of  artillery-wagons,  ftill  of  bleeding  corpses  whose  limbs  still  quivered;  a  disgusting  smell  of  blood  and 
bitumen  choked  me.  At  length,  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison  shutting  with  great  force,  awoke  me  again.  I 
made  my  repeater  strike ;  it  was  no  more  than  midnight,  so  that  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  had  lasted 
no  more  than  two  or  three  minutes— that  is  to  say,  the  time  necessary  for  relieving  the  sentry  and  shutting 

the  gate The  cold  was  severe  and  the  watchword  short.    Tho  next  day,  the  toznkey  confirmed  my 

nalculations." 

These  erroDeous  judgments  of  time  are  the  natural  and  necessary  oonseqnenoes  of  mis- 
taking the  phantasms  of  oar  dreams  for  real  substances  and  events.  We  picture  to  ourselves 
the  incidents  of  a  voyage  or  a  Jotirney.  We  turn  these  pictures  into  realities,  and  they  carry 
with  themselves  the  estimates  of  time  wldch  would  be  required  if  they  existed  or  occurred  in 
iact  The  weakening  of  the  consciousness  of  the  accompanying  meptal  states,  withdraws  any 
corrective  influences  which  would  be  furnished  by  the  more  distinct  apprehenaon  of  the  time 
required  for  these  psychical  states. 

§  824,  This  weakening  of  consciousness  will  serve  in  part,  to  answer  ques- 
Moral  resposibU-  ^^^°^  conoeming  our  moral  responsibility  for  the  feelings  or  actions  which 
ity  in  dreams.       we  allow  in  dreams.     In  general,  we  may  say  that,  in  dreams  we  have  no 

right  judgments  of  the  sense-world,  or  tho  psychical  world,  or  our  own  indi- 
vidual states.  These  data  being  wrongly  assumed,  we  are  consequently  not  in  a  condition  to 
judge  rightly  of  what  we  ought  to  do  or  to  be.  We  cannot  properly  be  held  responsible  for 
any  so-called  actions  or  intentions.  We  sometimes  fancy  that  we  are  other  persons  than  our- 
selves. In  such  a  case,  we  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  doing  what  might  be  appropriate 
to  others,  yet  is  not  to  ourselves.  Whether  there  is  any  proper  exercise  of  the  wUl  in  dreams, 
we  have  not  yet  considered. 

§  825.  The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  in  the  dreaming  state  requires  a 
The  emotional  moment's  consdcration.  That  we  feel  in  our  dreams^  or  seem  to  feel,  will 
^ZIJUL*         ^    not  be  disputed.    If  we  believe  we  are  in  danger,  we  experience  terror ;  if 

we  dream  that  we  are  safe  or  successful,  we  rejoice.  In  some  cases,  but  not 
usually,  the  fear  and  happiness  are  as  intense  and  as  real  as  when  we  are  awake.  In  other 
cases,  we  feel,  but  on  the  review  are  surprised  that  we  felt  no  more.  Our  joy  and  sorrow  are 
but  the  pale  counterfeits  of  waking  emotions.  The  intensity  of  the  emotions  depends  on  the 
strength  of  our  belief  and  the  time  of  its  continuance.  If  a  horrid  phantasm  or  blessed 
ghost  holds  the  attention  and  occupies  the  power  for  continuance,  so  that  tho  answering  emotion 
is  aroused  and  intensified,  it  will  be  as  intense  and  energetic  as  in  the  wakeful  state.  But  if 
the  impression  be  momentary,  it  is  so  quickly  displaced,  that  the  emotion  is  weak,  and  the 
recollection  of  it  is  feeble. 

§  826.  Is  the  will  properly  active  at  all  during  our  dreams  f  That  we  act, 
The  activity  of  as  well  as  know  and  feel,  is  obvious  from  experience.  We  seem  to  resist,  to 
the    will    in    gtmggle,  to  speak,  to  sing,  to  walk,  to  run,  etc.    We  strive  to  attend,  to 


remember,  to  contrive,  to  compose,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  we  seem  to  use  our 
mental  powers  under  some  directive  force  for  definite  objects.  Let  it  be  granted  that  in 
proper  dreams,  as  distinguished  from  somnambulism,  we  cannot  move  the  body ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  make  no  effort,  or  that,  so  far  as  the  soul  is  concerned,  we  do  not  act  in  the 
ways  spedfied.  It  follows  that  the  conative,  or  impulave  part  of  our  nature— the  capacities 
which  fit  for  action — are  employed  in  the  dreaming  state.  If  these  capacities  are  properly 
called  the  will,  then  we  use  the  will  in  dreaming. 

If  we  mean  by  the  will,  the  capacity  to  direct  the  impulses  by  a  rational  or  a  moral  pur- 
pose, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  will  is  entirely  dormant,  or,  at  best,  is  only  occasionally  or 
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feebly  active.  It  is  and  must  be  inactive,  ^cause  the  impropriate  conditions  for  its  exercise 
are  absent.  The  reason  does  not  propose  a  distinct  end  which  the  mind  retains  in  view.  The 
reflective  consciousness  neither  forms  rules  nor  imposes  them.  The  will  cannot  act  as  a 
rational  or  moral  direction  when  these  essential  conditions  are  withdrawn. 

Dugald  Stewart  {MementSy  c.  v.,  p.  1,  §  5)  supposes  that  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
dream-existence  and  dream-activity  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  associ- 
ative power  operates  according  to  its  laws  without  the  direction  or  control  of  the  will.  His 
opinion,  stated  in  his  own  language,  is,  *^  that  the  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming 
from  our  waking  thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will.^'  This  position  he  illustrates  by  referring  to  the  most  striking  and  obvious 
of  dream-phenomena.  That  a  force  is  absent  which  concentrate^  and  fixes  the  powers — here 
called  a  suspension  of  the  will — ^is  most  manifest.  But  is  this  a  cause,  or  a  result  ?  If  the 
sospension  of  the  will,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  nearly  universal  attendant  of  the  dreaming  state, 
can  we  or  can  we  not  account  for  the  suspension  itself?  Why  is  it  that  it  happens  invariably 
and  necessarily,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  action  of  the  will  is  thus  suspended  ?  Might  it  be 
resumed,  or  ought  it  to  be  resumed,  at  any  time,  or  is  this  suspension  of  the  activity  of  the 
wiU  itself  the  necessary  result  of  those  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soul  which  are  connected  with 
Bleep  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  predominance  of  the  vital  and  sensational  activities  over 
the  higher,  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  sleep,  and  is  it  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequenoe  of  what  we  call  the  connection  of  the  body  with  the  mind  ?  That  this  is  the  case, 
is  established  by  the  Inductions  of  general  physiology,  and  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
psychology.  The  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  flmctions  of  the  will  must  be 
regarded  as  an  incident,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  psychical  phenomena  of  the  dreaming  state. 

Somnambulism,  or  abnormal  sleep, 

§  827.  Sleep,  normally  experienced,  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  so  far  as  the 
Three  kinds  of  ^^7  '^  concerned,  the  entire  inactivity  of  the  oigans  of  sense,  and  the  en- 
somiuimbulisiii.  tire  absence  of  control  over  the  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion.  So  far  as 
the  mind  is  concerned,  the  powers  of  sense-perception  are  Inactive,  as  well 
as  those  of  continuous  and  rational  thought,  and  the  representative  power  prindpally  engrosses 
the  energies  of  the  soul.  To  this  general  definition  there  are  not  infrequent  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  sense-perceptions  are  at  times  more  or  less  active,  and  the  soul  succeeds,  at 
times,  in  affecting  some  motions  of  the  body.  Of  these  exceptions  there  are  many  varieties 
in  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  affection  or  action,  and  the  proportion  in  which  one  power  is 
affected,  or  acts,  when  compared  with  another  power. 

Somnambulism  assumes  three  forms,  which  have  certain  features  or  phenomena  in  com- 
mon, but  which,  in  certcdn  respects,  are  unlike.  These  forms  are  the  natural^  the  morbid,  and 
the  artijlcial.  The  natural,  is  that  which  occurs  in  ordinary  sleep.  The  morbid,  is  an  incident 
or  phase  of  active  disease  of  body  or  mind.  The  artificial,  is  induced  by  the  instrumentality 
of  another  person.  Each  of,  these  forms  or  manifestations  is  subdivided  into  varieties,  which 
pass  into  one  another  by  scarcely  distinguishable  shades  of  difference. 

§  828.  Natural  somnambulism  is  distinguished  fh>m  normal  sleep  by  the 
Natoxal  Bom-  special  sensibility  of  a  part — generally  some  one  of  the  organs  of  sense— 
l^i^aiam  ^^^  ^^^  special  activity  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  oigans  of  bodily  motion. 

The  appellation,  sleep-walkinffj  is  derived  from  the  act  of  walking  in  sleep, 
which  occurs  more  frequentiy  than  any  other,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  essential  to  many 
more.  A  person  reclining,  must  walk  to  reach  the  place  where  he  desires  to  be.  This  oflen 
attracts  the  attention  of  friends,  and  occasions  alarm.  It  is  taken  as  representing  many  actions, 
as  writing,  talking,  singing,  spinning,  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  hence  is  applied  as 
a  general  term  to  denote  them  all,  and  others  like  them,  as  well  as  that  condition  of  body  and 
of  mind  in  which  these  actions  are  conspicuous. 

Afluiltitiide  of  ezamplea  of  natural  Bomnambolian  are  reoorded,  each  of  which  ia  dittiogiiiahed  by 
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some  special  features  of  interest.  One  only  will  serrei  for  many.  **  A  young  nobleman  mentioned  by 
Horstius,  liring  in  the  citadel  of  Breelau,  was  obserred  by  his  brother,  who  ooenpied  the  same  room,  to 
rise  in  his  sleep,  wrap  himself  in  bis  doak,  and  escape  by  a  window  to  the  roof  of  a  building.  He  there 
Mie  in  pieces  a  magpie's  nest,  wrapped  the  young  birds  in  his  doak,  retamed  to  his  apartment,  and  went 
to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  mentioned  the  drcumstanoes  as  having  ooenrred  in  a  dream,  and  oonld  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  had  been  any  thing  more  than  a  dream,  till  he  was  shown  the  magpies  in  his  doak." 
— JDr.  ^6ererombie. 

The  activitieB  required  in  this  case,  were  the  aense-perceptions  of  sight  to  direct  the  moye- 
ments  and  the  active  control  of  the  legs  and  arms.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  smell  or  of 
hearing,  or  of  taste,  are  observed  to  be  unusually  acute.  The  \ise  of  the  voice  is  often  ob- 
served. The  mental  powers  are  otten  excited  with  great  energy,  continuity,  and  success. 
Persons  in  the  somnambulic  state  will  recite  passages  from  authors  OTen  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, which  they  could  not  repeat  when  awake.  Those  who  are  imperfectly  proficient  in  a 
language  converse  with  far  greater  ease  and  correctness  than  they  have  ever  been  known  to 
do  in  the  normal  condition.  Some  remarkable  compositions  have  been  written,  and  eloquent 
discourses  have  been  spoken,  which  were  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  capacities  of  the  indi- 
viduals from  whom  they  came. 

§  829.  In  the  rMtgnetUy  or  morbid  wmnamhulism^  such  extraordinary  mental 
Msgnetio  som-  V^^^^  has  often  been  observed  as  to  be  ascribed  to  inspiration  from  another 
nambulism.  mind,  or  to  some  miraculous  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature.    The  subject 

has  been  supposed  to  discover  the  causes  or  seat  of  his  own  disease  in  some 
internal  organ,  and  to  be  invested  with  some  special  sense,  or  endowed  with  supematura? 
insight  by  which  to  apprehend  his  internal  condition.  He  has  often  shown  rare  sagadty  in 
discerning  characters  and  interpreting  events.  He  has  surprised  his  intimate  friends  by  the 
wisdom  and  aptness  of  his  replies  to  different  questions.  He  has  been  thought  to  foretell 
future  events  concerning  himself  and  others ;  to  have  viaons  of  such  events  by  a  super> 
natural  inspiration  or  insight. 

The  ordinary,  and  the  magnetic  or  exstatic  somnambulism,  differ  from  each 
The  natural  and  Other,  in  that  the  ordinary  is  preceded  and  followed  by  ordinary  slumber, 
gvS^od.^   ^^^'    ^hi^o  ^6  exstatic  comes  upon  the  patient  and  leaves  him  at  once,  usually  in 

a  condition  of  extreme  disease.  In  their  psychological  features,  the  two 
forms  01  this  affection  may  be  considered  as  alike,  differing  only  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
some  of  their  manifestations.  Both  are  also  exaltations  of  phenomena  which  are  occasionally 
exhibited  in  common  dreaming  and  sleep. 

.  §  830.  All  these  conditions  of  the  soul  may  be  sud  to  be  abnormal,  and 
festcd  by  dis*  even  morbid.  For  disease  shows  itself  by  the  disturbance  of  the  eqmlib- 
l^Sn  oV*\he  ""™  of  the  several  powers  of  an  oipmism,  as  truly  as  by  the  weakening  of 
powers.  x\^Q  energy  of  the  whole  or  of  any  of  the  parts.    A  disturbance  of  the  bal- 

anced or  harmonious  action  of  these  powers  may  be  manifested  as  strikingly  by  the  excessive 
and  surprising  energy  of  a  power,  as  by  its  failure  to  perform  its' ordinary  functions  with  their 
usual  force.  In  somnambulism,  both  these  conditions  are  exhibited ;  great  strength  in  some 
powers  and  achievements,  and  surprising  weakness  in  others.  The  manifestations  of  energy 
are,  however,  so  surprisiug  as  to  engross  the  attention  and  to  withdraw  it  from  noticing  the 
attendant  weakness.  The  observer  is  often  so  astonished  by  the  indications  of  power  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  signs  of  limitation  and  weakness.  He  foigcts  that  these  feats  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  which  seem  almost  to  be  inspired  or  supernatural,  are  more  than  counterbahmced  by 
ignoranoe  and  blundering. 

§  831.  In  all  forms  of  somnambulism,  the  representative  power  is  the  most 
Benreeentatiom  prominently  and  conspicuously  active.  The  leading  objects  of  cognition  and 
nsmbuuSn.**"^'    feeling  are  the'  mind's  own  creations.    The  man  lives  and  moves ;  he  feels 

and  acts  in  and  for  a  dream.  Bream-objects  are  taken  to  be  real  existences, 
and  these  engross  and  absorb  the  chief  energies,  and  direct  to  many  of  the  actions.    But  the 
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dream  of  the  somnambulist  is  far  more  methodical  and  continuous  than  the  dream  of  ordinary 
deep.  The  mind  apparently  rests  upon  its  objects  for  a  longer  time,  and  gives  to  them  a  more 
fixed  attention  than  it  does  to  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  common  dream.  Certainly  it  must 
do  both  of  these,  when  it  adapts  speech  and  motion  to  its  dream-world,  as  it  does  whenever  it 
is  prompted  to  speak,  and  walk,  and  lift,  and  write,  at  the  rate  required  by  its  phantasms.  W€ 
are  aware  that  its  sense-perceptions  direct  the  motions  and  regulate  the  rate  of  many  of  its 
bodily  acts ;  but  it  were  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  what  it  seems  to  see,  or  to  bear  by 
the  ear,  makes  up  the  entire  world,  or  the  principal  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  mind  has 
its  being  and  performs  its  acts.  Besides  these  sense-objects,  there  is  a  multitude  besides, 
which  make  up  the  background,  and  the  foreground  even,  of  its  field  of  view.  In  the  case 
of  the  nobleman  cited,  in  all  his  movements  to  and  firom  the  nest  of  magpies,  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  many  phantasms  which  he  considered  real,  and  with  reference  to  which  he 
performed  the  actions  recited.  These  formed  the  connecting  members  and  the  accompanying 
scenery  of  the  sense-objects  which  he  perceived.  The  fact  that  sense-objects  were  blended 
with  them,  served  to  steady  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  dream,  and  thus  to  make  it  regular 
and  methodical.  The  feats  which  the  fancy  performs,  its  power  of  memory,  its  skill  in  in- 
vention, and  its  resources  of  creation,  are  only  the  natural  results  of  concentrated  attention 
upon  a  few,  and  these  connected  objects.  These  feats  are,  in  considerable  measure,  accounted 
for  by  that  dependence  on  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  and  the  sensations  which  they  give, 
which  we  have  already  discussed  in  treating  of  memory  and  assodation.  The  morbid  excite- 
ment of  some  parts  of  the  sensorium  and  the  nervous  system,  may  quicken  all  the  energies 
of  representation,  not  only  by  facilitating  concentration,  but  by  bringing  back  the  subjective 
bodily  sensations  which  are  the  most  fertile  and  ready  suggestors  of  fluent  images  and  words. 
But  this  exaltation  of  the  fancy  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  its  being  limited  to  but  few  ob- 
jects— to  single  and  spontaneous  trains  of  thought  running  in  the  courses  started  and  traced  by 
the  muscular  and  vital  sensations,  or  the  few  sense-objects  to  which  the  excited  senses  are  awake. 
So  f    th      §  ^^^'   ^®  powers  of  sense-perception,  so  fiir  as  they  are  exerted  at  all,  act 

sense -percep^  with  surprising  enei^y  and  efiect.  It  is  not  only  a  surprising  thing  that  they 
•  n^priaing  should  act  at  all  in  so  profound  a  sleep ;  but  that  the  organ  should  be  more 
energy.  sensitive  and  the  mind  more  acule  than  in  the  normal  condition,  is  still  more 

temarkable.  But  this  is  often  observed  in  the  somnambulist.  The  objects  seen  are  often  seen 
by  the  faintest  light,  and  yet  they  are  seen  most  clearly,  because  actions  requiring  acute  vision 
of  these  objects  are  performed  with  precision  and  success.  The  touch  must  be  acute,  or  the 
isomnambulist  could  not  walk  so  confidently  in  difficult  and  dangerous  places,  nor  avoid  obsta- 
<;;lcs  so  dexterously,  nor  perform  so  many  nice  operations,  as  in  dexterously  writing  and  play- 
.ing  on  instruments.  The  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  often  uncommonly  sensitive  to 
odors  and  sounds. 

§  388.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised.  Whether  the  somnambulist 
MimbuluS  pSw  J'eally  perceives  with  the  senses  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  he  does  not,  be- 
cetve  at  all  with    cause  he  also  dreams,  and  because  his  dreams  furnish  the  ereater  number  of 

the  objects  of  his  knowledge  and  feeling.  It  has  been  inferred  that,  when  he 
seems  to  perceive,  he  only  dreams,  and  that  what  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  his  sense-percep- 
tions, serve,  through  the  sense-organs,  to  form  a  part  of  the  dreams  in  which  alone  he  knows 
and  feels.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  he  certainly  acts  with  reference  to  the  real 
world,  and  that  he  really  acts-^  «.,  directs  the  motions  of  his  legs  and  arms,  and  uses  and 
modulates  his  voice.  So  far  at  least  as  he  acts  he  must  have  real  sensations.  What  interpre* 
tation  he  puts  upon  what  seem  to  be  his  sense-perceptions,  is  another  question.  His  dream- 
objects  he  believes  to  be  realities  and  sense-realities.  It  would  seem,  then,  that,  instead 
of  turning  the  sense-perceptions  into  a  dream,  he  exalts  dream-objects  into  sense-percep- 
tions, and  thus  causes  both  to  blend  into  a  consistent  whole.  The  weakness  of  his  judgment 
consists  in  this,  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  dream  and  the  reality ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  he  does  not  truly  perceive  the  real  objects  which  address  his  senses 
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^.  But  while  the  seoses  are  often  surprisingly  acute,  tbej  are  both  limited  and 

oeptionn,  though  ivicertain  in  their  operation  and  in  their  results.  The  somnambulist  sees  sur- 
■cute,  are  limit-  prfgi^giy^  ]yyj^  jj^  g^^  Q^ly  certain  objects  that  are  present  to  his  bodily  Tinon. 
He  does  not  see  erery  thing  in  the  apartment  in  which  he  is  present,  but 
only  the  table,  or  chairs,  or  the  paper  on  which  he  writes,  or  the  candle  which  he  holds. 
Those  objects  which  have  some  relation  to  his  thoughts  and  actions  are  the  only  objects  to 
which  he  is  sendtively  alive.  There  may  be  twenty  persons  before  his  eyes,  but  he  will  not 
notice  them.  If  he  comes  Tery  near  them,  or  they  stand  in  his  way,  he  may  see  enough  of 
the  objects  to  know  that  he  must  avoid  them — t.  e.,  he  may  see  them  in  their  relations  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  actions,  but  he  does  not  know  them  as  persons,  nor  recognize  them  as  friends. 
So,  too,  he  hears  those  sounds  only  which  have  some  concen\  with  himself.  If  a  friend  ad- 
dresses him  in  words  that  have  no  relation  to  his  dream,  he  will  not  even  hear  the  sounds ; 
but,  if  these  words  respect  his  thoughts  and  actions,  he  hears  acutely.  The  same  is  true  of 
smells  and  tastes.  It  is  also  noticed,  that  only  a  single  sense  at  a  time  seems  to  be  active, 
according  as  it  is  required.  As  soon  as  the  stimulus  or  occauon  passes  by,  it  is  no  longer 
awake,  but  relapses  into  entire  insensibility. 

The  Tarious  observations  that  have  been  made,  warrant  the  induction  that  the  phantasy 
stimulates  and  awakens  the  organ  of  sense,  and  determines  the  mind  to  use  it  with  wakeful 
attention.  It  is  the  soul  itself  that  quickens  the  organ  thus  made  ready  by  disease  or  weak- 
ness for  this  extraordmary  activity,  to  that  momentary  excitement  which  is  required  to  fasten 
the  mind  to  its  monitions.  That  the  soul,  as  phantasy,  can  give  additional  enei^  to  an  organ 
of  sense,  and,  so  to  speak,  prepare  it  for  both  sense-perception  and  action,  has  been  already 
shown.  The  apparatus  needs  only  to  become  abnormally  or  morbidly  senntive  to  the  percep- 
tion of  sense-objects — i.  e,  to  be  prepared  when  held  to  its  work  by  the  flaed  phantasy— to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  results  of  sense-activity  which  so  greatiy  surprise  us  in  the 
various  modes  and  degrees  of  somnambulism. 

This  extraordinary  exaltation  of  single  senses  is  not  without  its  analoga  in 

This    extra/iTdi  »  o  ^ 

nary  a^t^en  ^®  wakeful  and  normal  conditions  of  the  soul.  There  are  occasions  when, 
"MdofliM^^^'^*  ^""^  ^  oi^ganic  excitement,  a  single  sense  becomes  painfully  acute  and 
sensitive.  The  concentration  of  the  attention  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. If  the  attention  is  fixed  from  a  merely  awakened  interest  without  any  quickening 
of  the  oigan,  whether  this  is  constant  or  occasional,  the  results  are  equally  surprising.  So 
surprising  is  it,  that  the  vision  of  the  sailor,  the  lacemaker,  the  horologist,  the  hearing  of  the 
sentinel  and  the  hunter,  the  touch  of  the  blind,  the  machinist,  and  the  roufflcian,  seem  to  the 
stranger  to  be  something  almost  supernatural  The  still  higher  exaltation  of  these  sense- 
powers,  in  the  case  of  the  somnambulist,  is  on  the  same  ascending  line  with  these  natural 
variations.  It  is  only  extraordinary  in  degree,  as  the  circumstances  are  extraordinary  in  their 
nature  and  combination. 

Can  the  som-  ^  ^^*'  ^®  ^™®  °®**  ^^  *  subject  stCl  more  interesting,  and,  at  first  sight, 
nambnlist  have  more  puzzling,  viz.,  the  apparent  increased  excitement  of  intellectual  power 
tw^JT^^wi^ont    ^  manifested  in  achievements  performed  by  somnambulists,  particularly  when 

the  aenBe-or-  in  the  mesmeric  or  exstatic  conditions.  The  first  which  we  shall  consider  is 
gaxiB  T 

the  claim  for  him  of  the  ability  to  perceive  material  qualities  and  objects 

without  the  medium  of  the  organs  of  sense.    For  example :  it  is  claimed  that  ho  can  see  near 

objects  through  the  thickest  bandage,  and  witii  the  back  of  the  head ;  that  he  can  hear  by  the 

epigastrium,  etc.,  etc.    It  is  even  asserted  that  he  can  see  objects  a  thousand  miles  distant,  and 

through  the  closest  and  thickest  walls,  and  Into  the  darkest  and  deepest  caverns,  etc.,  etc. 

In  respect  to  the  first  claim,  that  near  objects  can  be  seen  or  heard  inde- 
Pirat,  of  near  P^D^^entiy  of  the  ear  and  the  eye,  we  need  only  observe  that,  provided  many 
oljecte.  of  the  stories  are  neither  false  nor  exaggerated,  not  one  of  them  proves  that 

the  mind  can  have  sense-perceptions  independentiy  of  the  nervous  oiganism. 
If  the  story  be  received  as  true,  that  the  person  has  seen  (not  remembered  nor  conjectured) 
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through  aa  interposed  bandage  or  by  the  back  of  the  bead,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  retina  might  be  so  morbidly  sensitive  as  to  be  affected  by  the  light,  even 
if  the  eyelids  were  closed  or  thickly  covered.  No  fact  is  more  clearly  established  than  that, 
within  certain  limits^  one  part  of  the  sensorium,  or  portion  of  a  single  system  of  nerves,  can, 
under  extraordinary  excitement,  perform  the  functions  of  another.  If  the  theory  be  accepted, 
now  so  current,  that  the  various  sensible  qualities  are  manifested  as  modes  and  rates  of  motion, 
it  would  follow  that  the  response  of  the  sensorium  is  by  answering  rates  of  motion.  If  the 
retina  and  optic  nerves  were  so  sensitive  as  to  respond  to  these  motions  or  the  moving  force 
which  we  call  light,  it  might  make  no  difference  whether  this  agent  were  responded  to  through 
the  eye  directly  or  indurecUy,  provided  that  the  retina  and  optic  apparatus  wero  efficiently 
reached  and  suitably  affected.  Some  analoga  to  these  supposed  phenomena  aro  found  in  the 
so-called  subjective  sensations,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  direct  excitement  of  the  nerves  bj 
other  media  than  light,  food,  odorous  substances,  etc  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
sense-perception  is  not  complete  in  any  case  till  the  intellect  has  interpreted  the  reports  of 
sense.  How  far  the  mind,  in  the  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the  sonmambulic  state,  can  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  case  by  feebler  reports  than  those  ordinarily  furnished,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

The  second  claim  is  of  a  power  to  see  distant  objects  which  no  sense-power 
Seoond  of  ob-  ^°  reach,  or  objects  immured  in  total  darkness  behind  thick  and  solid  walls, 
jeeta  nonote.         Such  a  power,  or  its  exereise,  can  be  explained  by  no  known  powers  or  laws 

of  Nature.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  its  possession  or  its  exereise  in 
any  thing  which  we  know  in  the  normal  actings  of  the  soul.  Whatever  the  power  may  be 
which  acts  in  this  way,  it  is  not  vision.  The  person  does  not  see  the  object,  but  if  he  discerns 
any  thing,  it  is  a  phantasm,  an  image,  or  series  of  images  which  are  purely  mental.  If  there 
be  any  thing  which  he  apprehends,  it  is  a  mental  object,  the  production  of  his  own  soul.  It 
exists  while  he  beholds  it,  within  and  for  his  soul  alone.  If  the  object  or  scene  has  never 
been  the  object  of  his  personal  inspection,  the  pictures  which  he  forms  of  it  must  be  taken 
from  materials  within  his  own  observation,  or  imparted  by  description.  If  it  be  the  city  of 
Pekin,  or  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  picture  is  composed  either  of  fingments  of  what  he 
has  seen  of  New  York  or  Boston,  of  London  or  Paris,  or  the  mountains  of  America,  Europe, 
or  else  from  some  drawings  or  paintings  of  the  cities  or  mountains  themselves.  U  it  should 
be  claimed  or  proved  that  the  picture  or  scene  is  original  and  yet  corrresponds  to  a  real 
object  or  objects^  then  the  correspondence  must  be  explained  by  laws  and  principles  which  are 
unknown  to  the  psychology  of  the  soul's  normal  activities.  Whether  such  a  correspondence 
has  ever  been  established  in  fact,  we  will  not  here  discuss. 

The  third  clium  for  the  soul,  of  a  power  to  understand  its  own  bodily  dis- 
Thiid,  of  the  orders,  as  to  their  seat  or  cure,  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
uii^or  0     ^  0    ^}jQ  sufferer  in  the  somnambulic  state  is  far  more  keenly  alive  than  when 

awake,  to  his  own  bodily  sensations.  If  an  organ  is  diseased,  the  disease  will 
often  be  manifest  by  means  of  sensations  which  aro  prominent  and  unmistakable  in  the  souPs 
experience.  These  are  the  data  for  its  interpretations  or  inferences.  The  disease  may  have 
been  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  earnest  inquiry.  He  may  have  more  or  less  knowledge 
of  the  anatomical  structure  and  the  natural  and  diseased  functions  of  many  of  the  organs. 
If  his  attention  is  directed  to  certain  sensations  that  are  made  very  poddve  and  intense  by  his 
abnormal  sleep,  and  his  intellect  is  sharpened  to  divine  their  seat  or  their  cure,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  person  should  sometimes  be  successful  in  his  conjectures  and  prescriptions. 
In  all  these  cases  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  the  person,  if  not  his  studies,  will  have 
been  occupied  with  different  affections  of  the  several  organs,  their  signs  and  cures,  so  that, 
in  a  certain  sense,  he  has  become  a  student  of  medicine,  though  not  scientifically  trained.  It 
will  always  bo  found  to  be  true,  in  such  cases,  that  the  insight  of  the  somnambulist  in  respect 
to  the  names  of  the  organs  and  their  functions,  does  not  go  a  step  beyond  what  he  has  learned 
by  conversation  or  reading.  Let  him  be  ever  so  gifted,  he  will  not  learn  the  nature  or  the 
name  of  a  single  organ,  or  its  office,  or  a  single  remedv,  which  has  not  been  made  known 
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to  him  in  wakefulness  and  health.    If  this  is  so,  the  case  is  reduced  to  extniordinajy  sagacity 

exercised  upon  data  or  knowledge  communicated  or  impressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  claim  that  the  somnambulist  can  see  into  the  condition  of  the  body  of  another,  has 

already  been  considered. 

§  S85.   Fourth,  the  exaltation  of  the  higher  intellect  to  the  capacity  to  per- 

extTaOTdinaTy^^    ^*^"^  ^°*®  ^^^  extraordinary  achievements,  remains  to  be  considered.    Thb 

intellectual    ao-    is  much  more  remarkable  in  the  morbid  than  in  the  natural  somnambulism. 
uTitica 

The  somnambulist  sometimes  displays  great  acoteness  of  judgment.  He  sees 
resemblances  and  differences  which  had  not  occurred  to  him  in  his  waking  states,  and  which 
astonish  lookers-on.  He  is  quick  in  repartee ;  solves  difficult  problems ;  he  composes  and 
speaks  with  method  and  effect ;  he  reasons  acutely  ;  he  interprets  character  with  rare  lubtlety ; 
he  understands  passmg  events  with  unusual  ini^ght ;  he  predicts  those  which  are  to  come  by 
skilful  forecast.  In  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  have  known  him  in  his  wakizig  condition,  be 
appears  to  be  another  person,  endowed  with  new  gifts,  or  quickened  by  some  extraordinary 
inspiration.    How  are  those  phenomena  to  be  explained  ? 

We  reply :  By  the  excitement  of  the  intellect  from  an  intense  interest  in  t?ie 
Hia  attention  is  subject-matter  with  which  it  is  occupied,  the  concentration  of  the  attention 
concentrated.         for  a  long  time  upon  a  few  objects  only  and  a  few  of  their  relations,  and  the 

previous  fiimiliarity  of  the  mind  with  these  objects  and  relations.  That  the 
mind  occasionally  acts  with  energy  when  in  the  dream-state,  even  in  its  highest  functions,  has 
already  been  noticed.  That,  when  it  thinks  and  reasons  in  somnambulism,  it  is  animated  by 
strong  excitement  arising  from  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject^natter,  is  obvious  to  all,  and 
will  not  be  questioned.  So  warm  is  the  interest,  that,  at  times,  the  subject  of  it  seems  almost 
to  live  in  the  objects  and  thoughts  which  occupy  hun.  All  his  energy  of  feeling  is  elicited 
by  them,  and,  of  consequence,  all  his  force  of  thought  is  devoted  to  them.  Such  concentra- 
tion,  awakened  by  excitement,  is  often  the  one  condition  of  successful  effort.  If  it  can  be 
imparted  to  an  intellect  that  seemed  torpid  and  feeble,  it  imparts  to  it  new  energy  and  success. 
A  mmd  once  thoroughly  aroused  is  furnished  with  triple  power. 

Next,  the  attention  is  concentrated  upon  objects  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
And  oocanied  ^  secure  entire  familiarity  with  them  and  theur  relations.  The  attention  of 
with  few  objects,    the  somnambulist  is  limited,  as  we  have  seen,  to  but  few  sense-objects.    To 

all  other  objects  except  those  which  excite  this  or  that  sense,  it  is  deaf 
and  blind.  The  phantasms  which  make  up  its  dream  are  but  few.  Upon  these  it  dwells,  and 
to  these  it  continually  returns,  till  they  become  altogether  familiar  in  all  the  few  aspects 
and  relations  which  concern  his  dream.  From  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  s  shut  out,  being 
held  for  continuance  to  this  limited  field  of  view,  and  detained  before  it  by  tiie  sense-objects 
to  which  his  dream  is  related. 

Last  of  all,  the  sense-objects  and  the  dream-objects  are  ordinarily  very  liraii]- 
Alw  with  ftoDJl-  ^"'  ^®y  ^*^®  previously  been  the  frequent  object  of  thought  and  specula- 
iar  otjecte.  tion.    The  questions  for  which  he  finds  new  answers,  the  problems  for  which 

he  devises  new  solutions,  the  events  or  characters  upon  which  he  casts  a  new 
light,  are  not  for  the  first  time  before  his  mind.  The  operations  of  his  intellect  arc  also  all  in 
the  line  of  his  previous  efforts  and  training.  The  sonmambulist  does  not  lor  the  first  time 
appear  as  a  mathematician,  poet,  orator,  politician,  or  divine ;  nor  does  he  display  activities 
which  have  not  been  in  their  quality  and  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  familiar  to  his  use.  Even 
the  very  subjects  upon  which  he  displays  extraordmary  wisdom  or  wit,  are  usually  known  to 
have  engaged  his  previous  thoughts,  and  to  have  received  earnest  and  frequent  attention.  Tliis 
previous  thinkmg  has  prepared  him  to  discern  new  relations,  to  form  new  judgments,  or  to 
arrange  in  new  combmations  matter  that  had  already  been  familiar  to  his  thoughts.  It  is  not 
out  of  analogy  to  the  processes  and  laws  of  the  mind  in  the  waking  state,  that,  under  strong 
excitement,  with  necessarily  limited  attention  and  upon  familiar  objects,  it  should  rise  to  ex- 
traordinary achievements.     But  extraordinary  as  they  are,  their  very  extraordinary  character 
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reveals  the  Tery  limitations  which  are  their  condition.     Its  triumpbant  feats  are  not  onl) 
counterbalanced  by,  but  they  are  dependent  upon  degrading  and  limiting  concessions. 

MoreoTer,  these  efforts  themseWes  are  single  and  isolated  sallies  of  subtlety 
Tho  efforts  are  and  insight,  rather  than  sustained  and  connected  trains  of  judgment  and 
2^fe.         "^      reasoning.    They  are  narrow  rather  than  comprehensive,  acute  rather  than 

far-reaching,  exceptional  rather  than  uniform,  surprising  rather  than  trust- 
worthy. Whatever  may  be  their  rank  as  evidences  of  genius,  or  their  value  when  used  by 
another  mind,  they  avail  little  or  nothing  to  the  person  himself  for  his  future  use  and  guidance, 
because  they  are  not  connected  with  his  previous  thoughts  or  his  permanent  acquisitions. 

The  gift  of  divination,  or  prophecy,  which  is  claimed  for  the  somnambulist. 
The  power  of  whenever  it  deserves  consideration,  is  ezphiined  in  part  by  the  extraordinary 
prophGcyf    ^      sagacity  which  is  developed  in  respect  to  subjects  that  are  interesting  and 

fisuniliar  to  the  mind.  The  somnambulist  forecasts  or  prophesies,  by  reason- 
ing upon  the  evidences  before  him.  His  attention  being  fixed  and  his  interest  being  aroused, 
he  applies  his  intellectual  force  to  the  subjects  before  him,  and  shows  the  same  sagadty  in 
foreseeing  future  results  that  be  exhibits  in  interpreting  events  that  are  present;  by  tho 
onuses,  the  laws,  and  principles  that  are  concerned  in  bringing  them  to  pass.  Other  of  hit 
conjectures  which  are  confirmed  by  the  results,  may  be  ascribed  to  accidental  coincidences  in 
cases  in  which  but  few  alternatives  were  possible.  Psychology  can  go  no  further  in  explaining 
such  events  by  the  known  operadons  and  laws  of  the  soul  of  man.  A  rational  philosophy 
does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  supernatural  aid  or  guidance  in  foresight  of  the  future,  when- 
ever there  is  worthy  occasion  for  such  interference — ».  f.,  whenever  there  is  an  end  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  its  use.  But  it  forbids  the  belief  that  it  is  imparted  for  trivial  or  un- 
worthy objects,  or  on  common  occasions. 

One  or  two  other  features  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  somnambulism  remain  to  be  noticed. 

g  886.  First,  the  somnambulist,  when  he  wakes,  usually,  though  not  invari- 
Srt^uiroiSy^for^  ^^^^^  forgets  his  actions,  perceptions,  and  thoughts  during  sleep.  His  dream, 
geta  hiB^eam    with  all  that  it  involves,  is  to  him  an  empty  bhmk.    To  many,  this  seems 

incredible ;  to  others,  it  is  an  insoluble  mystery.  That  it  is  not  incredible,  is 
established  by  the  amount  of  decisive  evidence  which  is  adduced  of  its  actual  occurrence. 
That  it  is  not  inexplicable,  appears  from  analogous  phenomena  in  dream-life,  as  well  as  from 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  conditions  of  mental  activity  in  the  waking  and  the  somnambulic 
state.  The  dreams  of  the  profoundest  sleep  are  rarely  remembered,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bodily  condition,  with  all  the  sensations  which  it  involves,  is,  in  many  respects,  very  unlike 
that  which  attends  our  lighter  slumbers  and  our  waking  states.  The  sensations  which  accom- 
pany these  varying  conditions,  as  has  been  shown,  are  an  essential  element  in  our  mental 
experiences.  If  the  phantasy  is  active,  they  are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  activity  in  any 
determinate  direction.  For  this  reason,  these  bodily  sensations  direct  the  course  and  furnish 
the  occasions  for  many  of  our  dreams.  But  in  somnambulism  these  sensations  are  more 
controlling  and  more  unique  than  in  any  other  dreaming  or  in  any  other  sleep.  Whatever 
else  there  may  be  which  awakens  and  directs  the  phantasy  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unlike 
any  other  experiences  of  wakefulness  or  sleep.  If  the  transition  from  ordinary  sleep  and 
ordinary  dreams  to  wakefulness  is  often  so  abrupt  and  complete  as  to  involve  eniire  oblivion 
of  all  which  we  have  thought,  or  felt,  or  done,  it  is  less  surprising  that,  when  we  awake  from 
the  sleep  of  somnambulism,  whether  the  transition  be  sudden  or  gradual,  it  is  so  complete 
that  the  present  has  no  relation  to  the  past  For  the  functions  of  memory  it  is  as  though  we 
had  entered  a  new  world,  or  begun  a  new  existence.  Our  bodily  experiences,  the  objects 
which  we  disceni,  the  feelings  which  we  experience,  and  the  acts  which  we  perform,  are  all  so 
peculiar,  that  we  do  not  remember  our  own  selves.  We  do  not,  for  the  reason  that  what 
constitutes  ourselves — t.  ^.,  our  experience  of  states  of  feeling  and  thought-— in  the  two  cases, 
is  greatly  unlike.  From  those  obscure  bodily  sensations  which  we  can  distinguish  or  define, 
up  to  the  most  obtrusive  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness,  with  the  imagery  of  phantas} 
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which  they  suggest,  the  sprmgs  of  activity,  the  materials  for  feeling,  and  the  objects  of 
thought,  are  so  diverse,  that  the  man  in  the  one  condition,  does  not  remember  himself  in  the 
othfr. 

g  887.  These  considerations  both  explain  and  confirm  the  second  fact  that  has 
UBt^re^e^^na  sometimes  been  obsenred,  viz. :  that  the  somnambulist,  when  be  passes 
previouB     «oti-    into  a  succeeding  condition  of  abnormal  activity,  remembers  the  experiences, 

and,  as  it  were,  remembers  the  self  of  the  preceding  states.  How  this 
should  be  possible,  most  clearly  appears  from  the  principles  already  laid  down :  The  objects 
of  thought  and  memory,  the  motives  and  directors  of  action  which  were  present  in  the 
previous  condition,  return  to  lum  a  second  time,  and  they  bring  with  them  their  attendant 
experiences.  When  the  soul  passes  a  second  time  into  the  surroundings  of  his  abnormal 
being,  they  are  no  longer  strange,  but  he  recognizes  them  as  familiar,  and,  takmg  up  new 
threads  of  memory,  he  recalls  his  preceding  dream. 

Some  remarkable  mstances  are  recorded  of  alternating  states,  in  each  of 
Capacity  for  al-  which  the  acquisitions,  the  capacities,  the  employments,  were  unlike  those 
an?acti^ti(».  "    ^^  ^^  Other,  and  yet,  as  the  simikr  states  recurred  at  intervals,  tJiey  were 

connected  by  continuity  of  memory. 

One  instance  is  described  as  follows :  **  The  patient  was  a  young  lady  of  cultivated  mind,  and  the 
affection  began  with  an  attack  of  somnolency,  which  was  protracted  several  bouts  beyond  the  usnal  time. 
When  she  came  out  of  It,  she  was  found  to  have  lost  eveiy  kind  of  acqnired  knowledge.  She  immediately 
began  to  apply  herself  to  the  first  elements  of  education,  and  was  making  considerable  progress,  when,  after 
several  monUis,  she  was  seised  with  a  second  fit  of  somnolency.  She  was  now  at  once  restored  to  all  the 
knowledge  which  she  possessed  befbre  the  first  attack,  bat  without  the  least  recollection  of  any  thing  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  interval.  After  another  interval,  she  had  a  third  attack  of  aonmolenoy,  which 
left  her  in  the  same  state  as  after  the  flist  In  this  manner  she  suffered  these  alternate  conditions  fi>r  a 
period  of  four  years,  with  the  very  remarkable  cironmstanoe  that,  during  the  one  state,  she  retained  all  her 
original  knowledge ;  but,  during  the  other,  that  only  which  she  had  acquired  since  the  first  attack.  During 
the  healthy  Interval,  she  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship,  but,  during  Uie  paroxysm, 
wrote  a  poor,  awkward  hand.  Persons  introduced  to  her  during  the  paroxysm,  she  recogtuxed  only  in  a 
subsequent  paroxysm,  but  not  in  the  interval ;  and  persons  whom  she  had  seen  for  the  flxst  time  during 
the  healthy  interval,  she  did  not  reoognise  during  the  attack."  (Abercrombie,  Inqmrie$t  etc.,  p.  iii.  $  lv.> 

§  388.  Certain  peculiar  features  of  the  artificial  somnambtUism  remain  to 
somnambu-  be  noticed.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is,  that  it  is  induced  by  the  inter- 
^the  ^agency  '''ention  of  another  person,  who,  by  means  of  passes  or  other  appliances, 
of  another  per-  brings  the  subject  into  a  sleep  and  dream,  the  processes  and  objects  of 
'^'  which  he  directs,  and  from  which  he  awakes  him  at  his  own  will.     Hence  it 

is  called  artificial,  as  effected  by  another,  in  distinction  from  the  natural,  which  is  induced  by 
ordinary  sleep,  and  the  morbid,  which  is  the  incident  of  active  disease.  It  is  also  called  the 
magnetic  sleep.  It  originally  received  this  appellation,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  magnetic  influence,  generated  by  or  attendant  upon  all  the  animal  functions.  This 
influence  was  supposed  to  be  generated  or  accumulated  in  some  persons  in  lai^er  quantities 
than  in  others,  and  to  be  emitted  by  them  at  their  will  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  a  correspond- 
ent receptive  force  in  others,  who  are  thereby  subject  to  any  influence  which  is  emitted  from 
the  more  highly  magnetized  person.  The  influence  in  question  was  supposed  to  be  akin  to 
the  magnetic  force  which  pervades  the  earth,  and  inorganic  matter  generally.  The  appellation 
is  retained  by  those  who  do  not  receive  the  theory  on  which  it  was  ori^nally  employed. 

Traces  of  this  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Paracdsus.  It  was  received  also  by  the 
Rosecruolans,  fitvored  by  Goclenius,  Yon  Helmont,  Robert  Fludd,  and  many  others. 

The  most  notorious  practitioner  of  the  art  in  modern  times  was  Mesmer,  who  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magnetLsm  as  already  explained,  and  practised  it  with  abundant  apparatus,  designed  to  collect 
and  control  the  so-called  magnetic  influence  with  the  aid  also  of  many  appUanoes  addreosed  to  the  imagin- 
ation, and  which  were  fitted  to  invest  his  person  and  his  processes  with  greater  mystery.  M.  de  Pnys^gur, 
following  Mesmer,  abandoned  the  use  of  magnets,  eto.,  and  relied  on  passes  or  motions  of  the  hand  to  pro- 
duce the  so-called  magnetic  effects,  and  this  gave  the  new  form  to  the  practice  of  the  art  which  has  ever 
since  boon  followed. 
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g  889.  There  is  still  another  condition  called  hypnoiUm,  or  the  hypnotii 
Hwnotitm  ex-  ^tate,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  arUfidal  sleep  as  distinguished  from 
plaued.  the  artificial  somnambulism — ».  «.,  the  artificial  dream.    It  is  like  somnam- 

buliamf  as  produced  by  the  agency  of  another,  and  as  being  under  the  control 
of  the  producing  agent  The  connection  of  the  mind  of  the  operator  with  the  mind  and  the 
actions  of  the  subject,  is  not  so  manifest,  or  is  not  always  carried  so  far  as  is  claimed  for  the 
other.  It  is  howerer  so  like  it  in  erery  essential  feature,  as  to  deserve  to  be  considereci  as  at 
least  a  lower  degree  of  artificial  somnambulism. 

The  name  hypnotism  was  first  applied  to  this  state  by  James  Braid,  M.  D.,  eta,  eto.,  a  distinguished 
physician,  of  Manchester,  England.  As  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  inrtituted  to  test  the 
doctrines  of  Reichenbach,  as  laid  down  in  his  Ruearchti  on  MagneUtm,  in  support  of  a  new  imponderable 
whioh  should  explain  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  Br.  Braid  disooyered  that  he  oould  induce  an 
artifldal  sleep  upon  susceptible  patients,  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the  eye  upon  a  bright  object,  without 
the  instrumentality  of  passes.  This  sleep,  in  his  view,  is  tbe  result  of  a  congestion  of  the  organ  of  Tision 
and  of  a  part  of  the  brain.  It  Is  partial  only,  and  leares  a  port  of  the  system  open  to  sensible  impressions,  so 
that  it  is  poesible  for  the  operator  te  maintain  some  communication  with  the  subject  of  it  bywords  and  signs. 
The  production  of  this  sleep,  and  the  processes  which  occur  while  it  is  going  forward,  are  considered  by  Dr. 
B.  as  examples  of  the  control  of  the  body  by  the  mind.  The  direction  of  the  attention  to  the  seyeral  organs 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  results :  first,  in  a  greater  excitement  of  their  normal  actiyity ;  second,  in 
illusions  of  aonse-objects  when  the  attention  is  stimulated  by  the  imagination  of  the  subject  and  the  Tolce 
of  the  operator;  third,  in  a  congestion  terminating  in  an  abnormal  sleep,  which  can  be  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  tbe  operator.  Dr.  B.  supposes  that,  as  the  result  of  long  practice,  this  sleep  may  be  voluntarily 
assumed  and  continued  for  sereral  days,  forming  what  he  colls  "  hitman  hjfbemation.**  See  ffgpnotim,  or 
Nervout  Slup  considered  in  relation  with  Animal  Magnetimn  or  Menuriem  ;  tUto,  the  Power  qfthe  Mind 
over  the  Body^  etc.,  etc.    See  also  U^ectro-dynamitmt  vital,  par  J.  P,  Philips, 

For  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  hypnotism  and  artifidal  somnam* 
How  related  to  ^^^^^'"^  ^^  mesmerism,  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  states  so  designated 
eomnambuliam.     haye  the  following  features :  Artificial  sleep ;  entire  or  total  insensibility  ol 

some  of  the  sense-organs ;  an  unnatural  excitement  and  acuteness  of  others ;  the 
capacity  to  maintdn  some  relation  with  tbe  operator,  so  that  tbe  sleep  and  the  dreams  of  thct 
subject  are  under  his  exduaiYe  direction  and  control.  All  these  phenomena,  with  one  appa- 
rent exception,  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  forms  of  somnambulism  already  considered. 
The  production  of  the  sleep  is  the  result  of  an  excitement  of  some  of  the  sense-oi^ns  or 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  initiated  by  exciting  and  fixing  the  attention  of  a  susceptible 
patient,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  will  and  the  energetic  activity  of  the  operator.  The  physical 
and  immediate  cause  of  the  sleep  is  common  to  all  the  cases.  It  is  the  congestion  of  the 
brain.  The  occasions  or  causes  of  the  congestion  are  diverse.  In  natural  somnambulism,  it 
is  on  incident  of  ordinary  sleep  in  a  person  of  sensitive  organism.  In  morbid  somnambulism, 
it  is  an  attendant  of  active  nervous  disease.  In  the  artificial,  the  congestion  is  the  result  of 
the  attention  of  the  patient  leading  to  excessive  physical  excitement  of  some  part  of  tho 
sensorium. 

§  840.  In  this  form  of  somnambulism,  the  feature  which  is  at  once  the  most 
How  one  mind  distinctive  and  the  most  difficult  to  explain  is  the  control  of  one  mind  by 
aji^Jr?  ^     ^    another.    While  the  patient  is  inaccessible  to  communications  from  every 

other  person,  he  is  open  both  to  commuuications  and  impressions  from  the 
operator.  Not  only  is  he  open  to  communications  from  him,  but  he  is  also  in  a  considerable 
degree  subject  to  his  control.  The  senses  and  the  attention  are  both  sealed  to  words  and 
signs  from  every  one  beddes,  but  they  respond  with  unnatural  sensibility  to  the  slightest  inti- 
mations from  a  smgle  person.  To  many  this  seems  incredible,  and  they  reject  all  testimony 
in  its  support  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  To  others  it  is  an  enigma,  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  of  the  known  laws  of  the  souPs  activity. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism,  or  even  those  of  the 
common  dream  we  shall  find  some  striking  points  of  resemblance.  In  both  these  conditions 
great  iosensibility  of  certain  powers  is  conjoined  with  extreme  sensitiveness  of  others.    The 
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dreamer  aod  the  somnambulist  are  dead  in  Bome  of  their  sensee  and  comparatively  alert  and 
active  in  others.  The  phantasy  of  both  is  active.  To  ordinary  persons  any  approach  to  their 
inner  life  is  entirely  precluded.  But  to  the  observer  who  understands  the  habits,  or  can  inter- 
pret the  dream  of  either,  it  is  not  di£Bcult  to  gain  the  attention,  to  institute  and  maintain 
conversation,  to  effect  a  communication  with  the  thoughts,  to  give  positive  direction  and 
control  to  the  thoughts,  and,  through  the  thoughts,  to  the  feelings.  No  feature  of  a  person 
in  this  condition  is  so  striking  as  the  entire  and  helpless  dependence  of  some  of  his  powers 
on  other  persons  for  stimulus  and  guidance,  and  the  passiveness  with  which  both  the  senses 
and  the  fancy  respond  to  their  suggestions,  and  assent  to  their  assertions. 

In  the  artificial  somnambulism  these  extremes  are  intensified.  The  natural  equilibrium  is 
more  effectually  disturbed  than  in  the  Mate  just  described.  The  iosensibility  of  some  of  the 
powers,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  othere,  are  heightened.  This  condition  is  induced  by  processes 
that  bring  the  operator  prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  subject,  and  connect  him  with 
the  trains  of  thought  which  his  phantasy  pursues.  The  subject  falls  asleep  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  operator,  by  obeying  directions  which  fell  from  his  lips,  and  following  motions 
and  signs  which  engrossed  his  own  attention.  When  the  sleep  is  effected,  it  is  in  its  nature  but 
partial.  A  portion  only  of  his  powers  are  awake,  and,  by  concession,  are  morbidly  and 
sensitively  alive  to  their  appropriate  impressions.  It  is  not  unnatural,  rather  is  it  most 
natural  and  reasonable,  to  expect  that  these  bo  sensiUve  powers  would  respond  to  the  voice 
and  even  to  the  tones  of  the  one  person  to  whom  the  patient  had  passively  surrendered  in  the 
be^nning  of  the  process ;  that  indications  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers, 
should  be  intclli^ble  and  patent  for  him,  and  that,  when  these  indications  are  conveyed,  they 
should  control  all  his  movements  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  credible  that  the  pictures 
before  the  fancy  of  the  operator  should  be  awakened  in  his  own,  and  that  his  positive  assertion 
should  not  only  be  taken  as  proof  of  their  real  existence,  but  should  cause  the  subject 
to  believe  that  his  own  senses  perceive  them,  so  that  he  should  believe  he  sees  a  mountain, 
a  house,  brilliant  colors,  smoke,  flame,  etc,  etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  operator  who  dominates 
over  his  fiincy. 

§  341.  There  are  not  a  few  who  require  us  to  belicTe  more  and  to  explain 
Still  h  iff  her  ^">^^^^  than  we  have  already  done.  They  assert  that  the  operator  can  not 
claims.  only  connect  himself  with  the  mind  of  his  subject  by  the  ordinary  media  of 

communication  and  direction,  but  that  he  can  do  so  by  what,  to  the  senses, 
ueems  to  be  no  medium  at  idl,  but  which  they  assert  is  an  impalpable,  magnetic  fluid.  At  all 
events,  they  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  operator  can  direct  the  thoughts  and  control  the  phan- 
tasy of  the  subject  simply  by  willing  to  do  so.  They  contend  that  his  thoughts  are  followed 
by  those  of  his  subject  by  becoming  the  object  of  his  direct  insight ;  that  the  pictures  of  his 
fancy  are  revealed  to  him  as  realities ;  so  that,  whatever  scenes  he  conjures  up  before  the 
imagination,  he  can  will  to  become  realities  to  the  patient  with  whom  he  is  in  complete 
rappcrU  If  these  are  facts,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  they  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
prindples  and  the  laws  of  the  oixlinary  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  this  psychology  can 
go  far  toward  explaining  why  what  is  credible,  as  already  accounted  for,  should  be  mistaken  in 
the  way  we  have  described.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  understand  or  believe  that,  to  a  person 
80  sensitive  to  impressions  as  the  subject  manifestiy  is,  many  intimations  would  be  effective 
which  escape  the  observation  of  uncritical  observers,  if  we  say  nothing  of  the  deceptions 
which  are  the  result  of  charlatanism  and  collusion.  The  balance  of  probability  may  be  fairly 
said  to  bo  on -the  side  of  the  version  which  we  haye  given  of  the  facts,  and  their  possible 
explanation. 

§  842.  Our  discussion  of  the  phantasy  would  not  be  complete,  if  we  omitted 
Ilallaoina-  to  notice  the  phenomena  of  hallucinations,  and  spectral  apparitions  or 
ritionB,*eto.^^^~    illusions.    A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  proper  images  of  the 

phantasy,  when  mistaken  for  or  believed  to  be  realities,  as  by  the  dreamer 
and  the  somnambulist,  and  the  actual  vision  of  images  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
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co5poratc,  such  as  occur  to  persons  in  a  morbid  condition  when  they  are  broadly  awake,  as 
also  to  those  attacked  by  fever,  or  to  such  as  suffer  from  the  effects  of  certain  narcotics  or 
intoxicating  drugs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  continued  exposure  to  such  visitap 
tions,  is  that  recorded  of  himself  by  the  celebrated  Nicolai  of  Berlin  in  the  Trantadioiu  of 
the  Rot/al  SocUty  of  Berlin,  for  1799.  We  copy  the  translation  in  Nich6UofC9  Journal,  vol. 
vi.  p.  161 : 

«<  During  the  latter  tax  numths  of  the  year  1790, 1  had  endured  girlefr  that  most  deeply  affected  me. 
I>r.  Selle,  who  was  aocostomed  to  hleed  me  twice  a  year,  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so  but  once.  On  the 
2ith  of  Pebmary,  1791,  after  a  sharp  altercation,  I  suddenly  perceived,  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  a  dead 
budy,  and  inquired  of  my  wilb  if  she  did  not  see  it.  Hy  question  alanned  her  much,  and  she  hastened  to 
send  for  a  doctor.  The  apparition  lasted  eight  minutes.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  vision  re- 
appeared. I  was  then  alone.  Much  disturbed  by  it,  I  went  to  my  wife's  apartments.  The  vision  fol- 
lowed me.  When  the  first  alarm  had  subsided,  I  watched  the  phantoms,  taking  them  for  what  they 
really  were— the  results  of  an  indisposition.  Full  of  this  idea,  I  carefully  examined  them,  endeavoring  to 
trace  by  what  association  of  ideas  these  forms  were  presented  to  my  imagination.  I  ooiild  not,  however, 
ronncct  them  with  my  ooonpations,  my  thoughts,  or  my  works.  On  the  following  day,  the  figure  of  the 
corpse  disappeared,  but  was  replaced  by  a  great  many  other  figures,  representing  sometimes  friends,  but 
mare  generally  strangers.  None  of  my  intimate  friends  were  among  these  apparitions,  which  were  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  individuals  inhabiting  places  more  or  less  distant  I  attempted  to  produce  at  will 
persons  of  my  acquaintance,  by  an  intense  objectivity  of  their  persons;  but  although  I  could  see  two  or 
three  of  them  distinctly  in  my  mind,  I  could  not  succeed  in  making  exterior  the  interior  perception, 
although  I  had  before  seen  them  afrt>sh  when  not  t  hinking  of  them.  The  disposition  of  my  mind  prevented 
me  frwn  confounding  these  f^lae  appearances  with  reality. 

These  visions  were  as  dear  and  distinct  in  solitude  as  in  company— by  day  as  by  night— in  the  street 
as  in  the  house ;  they  were  only  less  frequent  at  the  houses  of  others.  When  1  dosed  my  eyes  they  some- 
times disappeared,  although  there  were  cases  in  whioh  they  were  visible ;  but  so  soon  as  I  opened  them, 
they  reappeared  immediately.    •       •       •       * 

About  four  weeks  afterward,  the  number  of  these  apparitions  increased.  I  began  to  hear  them  speak. 
Sometimes  they  conversed  together,  but  more  generally  addressed  their  conversation  to  me,  which  was 
brief  and  agreeable.  At  different  times  I  oonsidered  them  as  tender  friends,  who  sought  to  soften  my 
grielb. 

Although  at  this  period  I  was  weU,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  these  spectres  had  become  so  &miliar 
as  not  to  cause  me  the  slighteet  uneasiness,  I  nevertheless  endeavored  to  dispel  them  by  suitable  remedies. 
It  was  reeolved  that  an  application  of  leeches  should  be  made,  whidi  was  accordingly  done  on  the  20th 
April,  at  11,  A.  M.  The  surgeon  was  alone  with  me.  During  the  operation,  my  chamber  was  filled  with 
human  figures  of  all  kinds.  This  hallucination  continued  uninterruptedly  until  half  after  f6ur,  at  which 
time  digestion  commenced.  I  then  observed  that  the  movements  of  these  phantoms  became  slower.  They 
shortly  began  to  grow  paler,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  had  become  perfectly  white.  Their  movements  were 
rather  more  rapid,  although  their  forms  were  as  distinct  as  befbre.  By  degrees  they  became  more  misty, 
and  appeared  to  melt  into  air,  although  some  were  still  apparont  for  a  considerable  length  of  tame.  By 
eiglit,  the  room  was  entirely  deared  of  these  fkntastio  visitors.  Since  then  I  have  several  times  thought 
that  the  visions  were  about  to  return,  but  they  have  not" 

The  case  of  Kicolai  is  by  no  means  solitary.  There  are  not  a  few  persons  of  sensidve 
organization  who  occasionally  see  distinct  images,  visions,  and  phantasms  of  real  objects, 
which  have  distinct  form,  distinguishable  color,  and  a  certain  permanent  endurance  like 
objects  actually  seen.  These  phantasms,  moreover,  take  their  place  in  relation  to  real  objects. 
They  are  seated  in  chairs,  they  stand  by  the  bedside,  they  look  tlirough  the  window,  and  have 
tlie  dimensions  which  are  suitable  to  their  place  and  their  distance  from  the  observer.  If  the 
judgment  of  the  subject  of  them  is  clear,  and  his  self-command  complete,  he  knows  they  are 
not  real  objects,  even  though  he  cannot  remove  them.  (Ci.  Hallucinaiion*,  or  the  Rational 
JSUtory  of  Apparitions,  Vieiona,  etc.,  etc.,  by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Phil.  1853.) 

These  phantasms  are  much  more  frequent  in  transient  delirium  from  fever,  or  permanent 
insanity.  They  are  the  almost  invariable  result  of  a  variety  of  drugs,  as  opium,  hasheesh 
{Cannabit  Indiea\  and  stramonium.  They  are  the  fearful  attendants  of  that  irregularity  of 
nervous  action  which  is  the  consequence  of  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is 
noticeable  that  phantasms  of  a  certain  description  are  peculiar  to  each  of  these  drugs,  as  well 
as  to  the  delirium  tremens.  These  phantasms  are  not  confined  to  vision  alone.  The  other 
senses  have  their  appropriate  phantasms ;  the  ear  has  sounds,  the  touch  various  feelings,  and 
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the  nostrils  distinguishable  odors.  None  of  these,  however,  are  as  definite,  as  permanent,  or 
as  clearly  distinguishable  as  the  phantasms  of  vision. 

. .       .  §  848.   It  is  important  to  distinguish  these  phantasms  or  apparidons  from  the 

tions  and  spec-  images  of  the  phantasy  proper.  Unless  we  do,  we  cannot  clearly  understand  or 
aS*  repieMntal  interpret  the  phenomena  of  delirium,  and  certain  other  forms  of  mental 
tio«»"-  aberration.    Two  agencies  concur  in  their  production-— the  action  of  the 

phantasy  by  means  of  the  spiritual  image,  and  that  of  the  sense^rgan  which  is  appropriately 
concerned.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  when  even  a  sense-object  is  imaged,  especially 
if  it  be  vividly  and  continuously  pictured  by  the  phantasy,  as  a  soimd  or  sight,  the  mind^s 
attention  to  it  tends  to  awaken  a  sympathetic  activity  of  the  sense-oigan  by  which  the  object 
was  originally  perceived.  By  this  provision  the  oi^ns  are  enabled  to  act  more  promptly  in 
case  of  a  second  perception,  the  phantasy  working  in  aid  of  percepUon.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
same  provision  that  the  emotions  appropriate  to  both  images  and  objects  are  called  forth,  and 
the  emotion  or  feeling  appropriate,  both  tend  to  excite  and  fix  the  sense^igan  to  a  more 
energetic  sense-percepUon.  By  reaction,  also,  the  sense  and  locomotive  oigans,  when  placed 
in  the  required  attitude,  act  in  their  turn  upon  the  phantasy,  so  that  the  assumption  of  an 
attitude,  the  adjustment  of  the  features  to  the  expression  of  an  emotion,  or  the  exercise  of  a 
perception,  carries  with  itself  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  feeling  or  act  that  is  appropriate. 

Again,  in  the  sense-oiganism  psychologically  considered,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  excited 
or  impressed  a  second  time  without  a  sense-object,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  the 
presence  of  the  object  originally  occasioned.  Sometimes,  in  conditions  of  the  system  not 
known  to  be  abnormal,  this  excitement  goes  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  mind  all  the  conditions 
of  transient  sense-perception.  As  a  consequence,  the  mind  has  actual  percepts  without 
material  objects,  especially  on  waking  from  sleep.  The  mind  sees  colored  spectra,  and  hears 
sounds  when  there  are  no  material  things  or  objects  to  be  seen  or  heard.  These  occasional 
phenomena  clearly  establish  the  truth  that  the  sense-organism,  without  the  stimulus  of  an 
object,  can  be  brought  into  a  oondition  nearly  allied  to  that  to  which  it  is  excited  by  that 
object.  Whether  the  excitement  is  mental  or  physical,  is  of  little  import,  provided  that  the 
excitement  is  furnished*  Let,  now,  the  sense-organism  be  in  a  condition  of  morbid  sensibility, 
and  let  the  phantasy  be  also  morbidly  aroused,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  phantasms  should 
take  material  forms  or  be  invested  with  material  qualities ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that,  with  the 
action  and  reaction  of  mind  and  body,  these  should  seem  for  an  instant  to  be  real,  until  the 
judgment  corrects  the  half-formed  inference.  But  let  the  judgment  itself  be  disturbed  by 
more  serious  disarrangements  of  the  nervous  system;  let  the  conditions  of  attentive  com- 
parison, continuity  of  memory  and  of  thought,  aU  be  disturbed,  as  is  the  case  in  many  forms 
of  delirium,  and  the  raving  madness  which  sees  nothing  but  phantasms  where  it  ought  to  see 
realities,  or  which  invests  the  real  objects  of  sense  with  fimtastic  shapes  and  attributes^  are 
fuUy  explained  (cf.  §g  109,  287). 

§  844.   It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  give  a  scientific  theory  of  insanity.    We 
have  only  attempted  to  explain  the  part  which  the  phantasy  has  in  the  mental 
^'  operations,  under  this  condidon  of  irregular  psychical  activity.    We  ought 

also  to  add,  that  it  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case  that  the  insane  are 
haunted  with  phantasms.  It  often  happens  that  insanity  is  the  result  of  mere  mental  Ton- 
fusi«n  or  distraction,  such  as  may  result  from  the  excessive  rapidity  or  the  excessive  pre> 
ponderance  of  certain  organic  or  vital  sense-perceptions.  These  may  so  distract  or  preoccupy 
the  attention,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  cool  judgment  or  a  controlled  activity  hi 
respect  to  any  matter  whatever.  In  such  cases,  the  phantasy,  as  well  as  the  perceptions,  are 
either  so  hurried  and  flighty,  or  so  fixed  and  recurring,  that  the  activities  of  memory,  com- 
parison, and  Judgment  are  all  untrustworthy.  Or,  again,  the  mind,  and  not  the  body,  under 
some  overmastering  passion,  has  given  to  phantasy  such  complete  control  over  the  other 
powers,  as  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  spiritual  activity.  In  these  cases  the  phenomena  are 
purely  mental    The.  sense-perceptions  are  correctly  made.    The  vision  is  disturbed  by  no 
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q)ectra.  There  are  no  special  dusturbancea  of  the  bodily  sensations.  But  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  inferences  incorrectly  derived  from  its  past  experiences  or  its  present  condition. 
It  is  haunted  with  depressing  images,  or  gloomy  forebodings.  Its  distracted  phantasy  is  so 
overpowered  as  to  set  at  naught  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  asseyerations  of  trusted 
friends,  the  conclusions  of  its  own  better  judgment,  the  principles,  the  faith,  and  the  hopes  which 
had  been  the  soul's  support  and  guide.  (Cf.  J.  £.  Furkinje,  Waehen,  Schlaf,  Traumen,  in 
Wagner*s  B^-W.-B.;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Sletp,  in  Todd's  C^.  /  A.  Lemoine,  Jht  Sommeil  au 
point  de  vtie  Fhynoloaique  et  Ftychologique^  Paris,  1865  ;  M.  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Ze  Sommeil  et  let 
Revea,  etc.,  Paris,  lm2 ;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiiir,  On  Sleep^  etc..  Northern  Journal  of  Medidne^ 
1844 ;  A.  Durham,  Hia  State  of  the  Brain  during  Sleep,  Guy's  Hoepital  Reports^  Sd  series, 
vol.  vL  1866  ;  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  HaUudnaHone,  etc  (translated  from  the  French),  Phil 
1858 ;  W.  Griesinger,  Mental  Pathology  and  TherapeuHea  (from  the  German),  Lond.  1867 ; 
H.  Mandsley,  The  Phgnology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  New  York,  1867). 


CHAPTER   VL 

RBPBESENTATION. — (3.)  THE  IMAGINATION  OB  CREATiyE  POWER. 

From  the  phasUaty,  the  most  passive  form  and  exercise  of  representation,  we  proceed  to  the 
imagination,  its  most  active  and  elevated  energy.  In  phantasy,  representation  sinks  into 
an  almost  unconscious  agency,  that  owns  no  allegiance  to  reason  or  intelligence.  In 
imaginaiion,  it  is  elevated  to  the  intelligent  service  of  feeling  and  thought,  of  duty  and 
religion ;  and  gives  birth  to  the  noblest  products  of  poetry,  science,  and  art 

Subject  and  §3*^'  ^^  treating  of  the  creative  imagination,  we  shall 
method  of  in-  fifg^  consider  the  general  characteristics,  conditions,  and 
laws,  which  are  common  to  this  power  in  all  its  phases  and 
degrees  of  activity,  and  then  the  special  forms  in  which  it  is  manifested. 
The  field  of  inquiry  is  very  wide,  and  it  includes  subjects  of  varied  in- 
terest. It  includes  all  those  processes  in  which  man  rises  above  the 
position  of  a  simple  coypist  from  nature  and  experience,  and  in  any 
sense  originates  new  products.  The  appellations  in  common  use  to  desig- 
nate these  processes,  or  the  capacities  for  their  exercise,  as  fancy ^  imagir 
nation^  inverUion^  reverie^  are  not  applied  with  technical  exactness,  nor  do 
they  answer  the  ends  of  a  philosophical  explanation.  They  do  not  satis- 
factorily define  the  processes  nor  the  powers,  nor  divide  them  by  lines 
that  are  distinct  and  clear ;  nor  do  they  explain  their  products  by  their 
real  principles  and  laws.  And  yet  we  are  obliged  to  use  and  recognize 
them,  for  they  are  too  closely  intertwined  with  our  common  speech,  to  be 
laid  aside  or  displaced. 

Conditions  and  Our  ftrst  duty  is,  to  considcr  the  conditions,  laws,  and  char- 
aSnto^he^'  acteristics  which  are  common  to  the  creative  imagination, 
agination.  y^^  ^g]j^  fipg^  ^f  jj^  what  are  *the  materials  which  are  fur- 

nished to  this  power  from  nature  and  experience,  and  which  it  is  forced 
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to  make  use  of  in  all  its  creations  ?    In  answer  to  this  general  question, 
we  would  say : 

1.  Space  and  time  are  always  employed  in  these  processes, 
spaoe  and  time,    and  always  appear  in  their  products.    The  objects  that  are 

conceived,  whether  by  the  poet,  the  di-amatist,  or  the  inventor, 
as  forming  the  scenes  in  which  their  personages,  materials,  or  machinery 
are  introduced,  or  within  which  they  are  conceived,  are  invariably  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  and  relations  of  space.  The  acts  and  events  which  are 
described  or  imagined,  all  take  place  under  the  conditions  of  time.  They 
precede  and  follow  one  another.  They  are  either  present,  past,  or  future. 
The  world  of  the  imagination  is  always  a  world  of  imagined  space  and 
imagined  time,  as  the  world  of  reality  is  a  world  of  real  space  and  of 
real  time. 

2.  The  necessary  and  universal  thought-conceptions  and  re- 
tio^  and  reiu-    lations  undcr  which  we   cognize  real    beings,   are  always 

supposed  and  employed.  Every  being  and  thing  which  we 
ima^e,  we  imagine  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  substance  with  attributes, 
as  cause  and  effect  under  proper  conditions,  and  as  means  and  ends.  These 
original  intuitions  and  relations,  under  which  we  view  and  by  which  we 
connect  the  parts  of  the  existing  world  of  matter  and  spirit,  must  all  be 
introduced  and  observed  in  the  world  which  we  create.  Every  one  of 
them  must  be  used,  or  the  work  would  not  be  rational ;  but  not  a  single  new 
one  can  be  suggested  or  evoked  by  the  utmost  energy  of  the  creative  power. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  imagination  should  picture  these  in  their  abstract  form.  They 
cannot  be  imaged,  any  more  than  they  can  be  perceived  by  sense  or  consciousness.  But  as 
concrete  objects  can  be  perceived  only  under  these  relations  when  they  are  imaged,  they  can 
and  roust  be  imaged  as  observing  them.  To  these  conceptions  and  laws  we  subject  the  whole 
realm  of  imagined  beings,  precisely  as  we  subject  to  them  the  real  world,  whether  of  matter 
or  spirit  But  we  cannot,  by  any  creative  energy,  add  a  single  new  thought  conception  or 
suggest  a  single  new  thought  relation. 

The  imaffination  ^'  '^^  imagination  is  limited  to  the  material  qualities  which 
ria/*muuiefc*^  nature  fumishcs.  We  cannot  create  or  conceive  of  new 
colors  by  any  exertion  of  creative  energy.  Hume  and  Tetens 
both  suggest,  that  if  the  imagination  were  furnished  with  the  colors  blite 
and  yeUoWy  it  could,  by  combining  the  two,  image  the  color  greenj  with- 
out ever  having  seen  it  The  mistake  is  twofold.  The  eye  does  not  see 
the  blue  and  yeUow  in  the  green,  but  the  product  which  results  from  the 
combination  of  the  two.  The  imagination  cannot  go  beyond  what  the 
bodily  eye  furnishes. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  imagination  is  limited  with  respect  to  all  the  simple  qualities  of 
sense,  to  tastes,  and  sounds,  and  odors,  and  tactual  feels.  In  cases  when  a  new  percept  or 
property,  as  a  t<ute^  or  aound^  or  color ,  seems  to  be  invented  by  art,  the  imagination  can  only 
anticipate  the  result  of  its  devising,  by  a  likeness  or  analogy  to  some  remembered  experiences 
but  it  cannot  image  beforehand  the  product  itself. 
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Limited  also  to  ^'  ^  ^^^^  manner,  the  imagination  is  limited  to  the  spiritual 
TOwSS.  "P"**^^  phenomena  and  processes  which  consciousness  reveals,  as  well 
as  to  the  kinds  of  powers  which  these  processes  suppose. 
What  it  is  to  know,  and  feel,  and  will,  we  know  by  the  varieties  of  our 
own  experience ;  and  what  a  being  is  who  can  exert  these  activities,  we 
are  taught  by  consciousness.  In  this  way  we  leam  what  are  the  acts,  and 
products,  and  capacities  of  spirit. 

No  effort  at  creation  or  construction  will  enable  us  to  ori^nate  a  single  additional  power 
or  product  beyond  these  limits,  nor  a  spiritual  agent  that  does  not  possess  these  or  like 
endowments.  If  we  imagine  the  spirit  of  a  brute,  and  its  actings,  and  seek  to  enter  into  its 
consciousness,  we  imagine  it  as  possessing  some  of  these  powers  at  least,  with  limited  energies 
and  products.  As  we  ascend  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  higher  spirit^,  we  n^rerse  the 
process. 

These  are  the  varied  materials  which  are  furnished  fop  the  service 
and  use  of  the  creative  power — the  world  of  matter  ^n4  the  world  of 
spirit,  with  their  wealth  and  variety  of  things,  agents,  aiid  events,  limited 
by  the  finite  relations  and  connections  of  space  and  tipi^  subjected  to  the 
conditions  of  thought-knowledge,  or  of  rational  combination  and  analysis. 
These  materials  are  all  gathered  from  the  e^^periepce  of  each  individual, 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  laws  of  ^sociq.tion,  for  the  moulding  and 
plastic  energy  of  the  creative  fopctioiL 

It  createfi  new  §  346,  We  luquirp,  «6cpwrf,  Whftt  »ew  products  can  be 
Fatfon^  to  w©  evolved  and  created  out  of  thesp  materials  by  the  imagina- 
"^*^®-  tion  proper?    We  follow  the  order  of  the  topics  already 

adopted, 

(1.)  In  respect  to  space  and  tim^,  though  we  cannot  imagine  objects  to 
exist  nor  events  to  occur  out  of  relation  to  each  or  to  both,  yet  we  can 
imagine  them  to  bear  relations  to  them,  to  which  there  is  no  type  of 
reality.  The  variety  of  actual  relations  of  this  kind  is  vast,  yet  limited. 
Above  all  these,  the  imagination  rises,  and  beyond  all  these  it  soars,  form- 
ing for  itself,  at  its  will  and  what  it  will,  out  of  the  immeasurably  vaster 
range  of  possibla  relations. 

We  take  a  few  examples  of  the  changes  which  it  makes  in  the  9vee  of  objects 
In  the  sfae  of  The  types  of  animals  actually  existing,  as  of  the  horse,  the  man,  the  elephant, 
material  objeote.    ^^^  ^^  mouse,  lie  within  certain  extremes,  the  greatest  and  least  of  their 

kind  ewer  known.  The  imagination  scorns  these  limits,  and  it  can  give  us 
horses  of  every  ^e,  from  the  ponies  of  Queen  Mab  up  to  steeds  lai^ge  enough  for  the  uses  of 
a  giant  It  can  create  men  smaller  than  the  Lilliputian,  and  larger  than  the  contrasted  Brob- 
dlgnags.    It  ean  make  elephants  smaller  than  mice,  and  mice  larger  than  elephants. 

Again,  the  pomtion  or  nhtatian  of  objects  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
In  their  r«latire  *^®^  material  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Mountains  hold  a  certain  relation  to 
position.  Tallies,  streams  to  meadows,  groves  to  lawns,  houses  to  gardens,  cities  to 

harbors,  roads,  and  rivers ;  so  that,  where  we  find  the  one,  we  expect  to  find 
the  other.  But  the  imagination  acknowledges  none  of  these  relations  or  laws  of  combining 
or  conjoining  objects  in  space.  While  it  must  imagine  them  all  spatial,  it  can  place  them  aa 
2S 
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it  will  iD  space.  It  can  plant  a  garden  in  a  desert  a  thousand  leagues  from  a  dwelling  of  man. 
It  can  build  and  people  a  city,  without  harbor,  river,  or  road.  In  its  grouping  of  copse  and 
lawn,  and  of  meadows  and  streams,  it  can  conceive  of  combinations  and  contrasts  more  pic- 
turesque than  were  ever  eflTected  at  Chatsworth  or  at  Kew. 

There  are  fixed  forms  of  objects  in  nature,  as  the  drooping 
riid  forms. '^       ehn,  the  aspiring  pine,  the  umbrageous  beech,  the  massive 

and  gnarled  oak.  In  rock  and  mountain,  certain  types  are 
ever  recurring.  The  same  is  true  of  the  form  of  the  horse,  the  deer,  the 
dog,  and  of  man  himself.  But  the  imagination  can  draw  more  graceful 
lines  than  nature  has  ever  shaped,  the  material  with  which  she  works 
being  more  intractable,  and  the  action  of  staining  and  decomposing  ele- 
ments being  ineyitable.  Following  her  idealizing  images,  art  has  given  us 
the  Egyptian  tomb  and  pyi-amid,  the  Chinese  pagoda,  the  Grecian  temple, 
and  the  Gothic  cathedral,  none  of  which  are  copied  from  nature,  though  all 
have  been  suggested  by  her  forms. 

In  one  aspect  they  surpass  nature,  for  their  lines  are  more  consummately  drawn,  and  their 
forms  are  moulded  more  perfectly.  We  even  measure  nature  by  what  art  has  done,  and  com- 
mend her  by  epithets  taken  from  art  We  say  of  the  stem  of  the  pine  or  the  elm,  It  shoots 
up  like  a  pillar.  We  call  the  forest  a  *'  pillared  shade."  We  say  of  a  man,  He  stands  like  a 
statue ;  or,  He  is  an  Apollo,  for  graceful  strength ;  She  is  a  Venus,  for  beauty. 

In  time^  also,  the  imagination  has  boundless  range.  It  must 
lationf^f  timeT    represent  all  actions  and  events,  as  either  not^,  h^ort^  or 

ajtefr^  yet  it  can  do  as  it  pleases  as  to  which  shall  be  not^, 
before^  or  after.  Nature,  in  these  relations,  acts  after  its  own  laws  and 
within  its  own  limits.  The  imagination  can  override  them  all,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  can  make  Puck  '^  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,"  and  Uriel  "  glide  on  a  sunbeam,"  "  swift  as  a  shooting  star." 

§  347.  Tliere  are  also  special  creations  which  the  imagina- 
maticai  entities,  tion  forms  and  coustructs,  of  which  space  and  time  are 
metry.  aggnnicd  as  the  only  required  conditions.  Let  all  material 
existences  be  conceived  to  cease  to  be,  leaving  only  an  empty  void  within 
any  limits  which  may  be  supposed,  and  in  that  void  which  is  feigned,  the 
imagination  can  construct  the  surface  with  its  ever-varied  outlines,  and 
the  solid  of  every  conceivable  form.  These  are  purely  mental  construc- 
tions, and  exist  only  for  the  mind  and  by  the  mind  which  forms  them. 
Their  form  may  be  suggested  by  certain  material  things  with  which  we  are 
conversant.  Hie  uneven  sides  of  material  solids  may  prompt  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  an  extended  surface  that  is  perfectly  plane  or  even. 
The  irregular  edge  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  uneven  sides, 
may  excite  it  to  conceive  the  mental  line  that  is  "  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points."  The  material  may  suggest  the  mental  solid,  which 
the  imagination  frames.  But  the  line^  the  surface^  and  the  solid  con- 
structed by  the  mind,  are  far  more  perfectly  drawn  and  moulded  than 
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nature  has  ever  fornished  in  material  objects,  or  than  art  has  imitated 
with  material  instruments. 

Should  it  be  conceded  that  these  creations  of  the  imagination  are  not  the  ideal  point,  line, 
ind  surface  with  which  the  mathematician  is  conyersant,  they  certainly  quite  surpass  the  coarser 
products  of  nature  and  art. 

These  constructions  can  be  combined  and  diyided  by  the  same  power  that  forms  them. 
Thus,  an  imaginary  line  can  be  prolonged,  imaginary  surfaces  can  be  adjoined,  imaginary 
solids  can  be  piled  together,  without  limit  in  direction  or  form. 

The   imagination    can    also   sweep   all    actual    events    and 
Sdai^hS***^   phenomena  from  the  line  of  time,  and  then  plant  along  its 

course  the  shadows  of  events  that  shall  only  symbolize  or  re- 
present its  successive  intervals  or  instants.  It  can  also  group  and  combine 
these  as  it  will.  Real  events,  as  they  precede  and  follow  one  another, 
may  incite  to  these  acts  of  pure  construction ;  but  the  acts  and  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  excite  and  suggest  are  to  be  referred  to  the  creative 
energy  of  the  imagination.  What  relations  these  hold  to  the  distinctions 
of  number,  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper  place  (§  561). 
In  matter,  it  §  ^^^'  (^0  ^^  ^^^  world  of  matter,  the  imagination  can  create 
SS^!"mS  ^^  ^^^  material,  but  it  can  divide  and  combine  the  parts  of 
•Bd  properties.  ^^^  material  things  with  which  it  is  familiar,  so  as  to  form 
new  existences. 

The  head  and  trunk  of  a  man  it  can  fit  to  the  shoulders  and  body  of  a  horse.  It  can 
form  a  mermaid — part  woman,  part  fish.  It  can  provide  men,  women,  and  children  with 
wings,  and  turn  them  into  angels  and  cherubs.  It  can  represent  any  animal  with  a  human 
head.  It  can  add  to  the  head  of  a  man  the  ears  of  an  ass,  and  give  to  another  the  mouth  and 
nose  of  a  puppy. 

It  can  connect  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  plant  with  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  animal, 
making  a  eabbf^e  to  sprout  from  the  hump  of  a  camel,  or  a  xv>se*branch  to  nod  from  the  head 
of  a  horse,  as  we  see  delineated  in  some  quaint  pictures  and  engrayings. 

It  can  reoombine  and  rearrange  the  parts  of  inoiganic  things  as  it  will,  making  a  rock  to 
be  balanced  upon  a  roof-ridge,  and  a  bridge  to  stand  dry  in  a  desert.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
grotesque  and  fantastic  combinations  which  can  be  made  with  the  parts  and  the  wholes  of 
material  objects. 

Though  the  imagination  cannot  invent  a  single  new  sensible  or  material  quality,  it  can 
connect  such  qualities  as  nature  has  never  combined,  makiQg  flaming  red  dogs,  bright  yellow 
oxen,  woolly  horses,  talking  mules,  musical  Jackasses,  golden  mountains,  rivers  of  wine,  ponds 
of  beer,  and  fountains  of  hot  coffee. 

§  349.  (3.)  In  respect  to  spiritual  beings,  the  imagination  is 
SirfSii*^SS«  limited  by  similar  constraints  and  invested  with  a  similar 
Slrtio?mattS?  freedom,  A  spirit  has  no  visible  or  extended  parts ;  there- 
fore, as  a  spirit,  it  cannot  be  divided  and  recombined;  but 
a  spirit  may  be  connected  with  any  kind  or  form  of  matter,  may  be 
imprisoned  in  trees,  may  animate  a  cloud,  may  dwell  in  an  animal  form,  or 
^^  leap  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  1 " 

Not  a  single  new  spiritual  capacity  can  be  invented  or  imagined.    The 
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loftiest  and  the  purest  of  Bpirit-creatioDS  simply  feel,  desire,  and.  will. 
The  humblest  and  the  most  degraded  can  do  no  less.  We  cannot  invest 
the  highest  archangel  with  any  endowment  other  than  these.  We  cannot 
refuse  to  the  lowliest  animal  some  poor  analoga  to  some  of  these  functions. 

.      .  .In  respect  to  the  limitations  and  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 

Imaglnaiy     in- 

tdlectuAl  and  lect,  the  imagination  has  the  widest  range  of  creative  power.  It  can  con- 
emotional  ere-  ^^^^  ^y^^  inteUect  of  a  God  that  creates  all  that  it  discerns,  and  discerns  what- 
ever it  creates,  without  condition  or  process,  bj  an  all-penetrating  and  all-com- 
prehending intuition.  It  can  also  imagine  the  intellect  of  an  idiot,  stroggliDg  to  free  itself  from 
the  gross  obstructions  of  a  diseased  body,  and  fixing  its  painful  attention  in  the  first  beginnings 
of  knowledge. 

In  res|>ect  of  feeling,  it  can,  on  the  one  hand,  imagine  pure  lore  Rowing  with  the  energy 
of  seraphic  fervor,  or  simple  hatred  raging  with  fiendish  malignity ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
most  imperfect  and  feeblest  actings  of  either. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  Bpiritual  beings  with  which  the  imaginary  world  can 
be  peopled,  nor  to  the  variety  of  the  conditions  of  being  and  acUng  to  which  they  can  be 
subjected.  The  graceful  Titania,  with  her  frolicsome  and  mischief-making  faunes ;  the  hideous 
Odiban,  in  body  and  spirit  the  very  contrast  of  the  wonderful  Miranda ;  Satan  and  Abdiel ;  are 
examples  of  the  variety  of  spiritual  creations  which  the  imagination  can  construct  out  of  iL« 
limited  materials. 

§  350.  (4.)   We  haye  seen  that  the  imagination  cannot  step 

Prodncts  under     ^  .  ^        ^    \  ,  ,        .     ,  «      ,  i  .  , 

thought -re-    without    the   charmed    circle    of  thoughtrconceptions   and 
^^^  relations.    Some  of  the  examples  of  what  it  can  do  withies 

that  circle  by  newly  conjoining  attributes  of  material  and  spiritual  beings, 
have  already  been  given.  It  cannot  conceiye  of  beings,  except  as  sub* 
stances  and  attributes,  but  it  can  join  any  attribute,  of  any  intensity  and 
compass,  to  any  substance.  It  cannot  break  them  from  that  connection 
which  binds  ail  real  beings  and  events  as  causes  and  effects ;  but  it  can 
make  any  existence  to  serve  as  the  cause  of  any  other  as  its  effect,  and 
thus  can  reverse  the  whole  order  of  actual  being  by  its  capricious  and 
fantastic  combinations;  or  it  can  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science  by  its 
happy  suggestions  of  undiscovered  powers  and  laws,  and  the  appliances  of 
art  by  applications  before  unimagined,  of  familiar  agencies  to  new  results. 
All  things  in  the  world  of  fancy  must  be  conceived  as  fitted  for  some  end, 
but  the  adaptations  may  be  imagined  as  wildly  as  the  caprices  of  a  mad- 
man's dream,  or  as  wisely  as  the  perfect  fitness  which  we  believe  has  been 
arranged  by  the  All-wise  God. 

§  851.  With  this  view  before  us  of  the  materials  to  which 
hnftghuition  ere-  the  imagination  is  limited,  and  of  the  products  into  which 
it  transforms  them,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire,  thirds  How 
does  the  imagination  effect  these  changes;  or  what  is  the  precise  work 
which  the  imagination  performs  in  its  creative  function?  It  might  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  reply.  The  imagination  produces  or  creates  tliese 
products  from  the  materials,  and  laws,  of  nature ;  it  does  all  which  is 
necessary  to  effect  these  changes :  it  is  enough  that  the  imagination  per- 
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forms  this  work ;  it  can  do  all  that  its  creations  show  it  is  able  to  perform ; 
we  interpret  its  function  and  its  capacity  by  the  results  produced.  But 
while  this  suffices  as  a  general  answer,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  more  particularly, 
What  are  the  principal  differences  which  we  discern  between  the 
products  and  the  materials  from  which  they  are  formed,  and  what 
do  we  thence  infer  as  to  the  capacities  of  the  creative  power  ?  We  ob- 
serve, in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  There  are  three  different  acts  in 
which  its  creative  power  is  shown.  (1.)  The  imagination  can  recom- 
bine  and  arrange  the  constituents  of  Nature  in  new  forms  and  products. 
(2.)  It  can  idealize  and  apply  the  relations  of  objects  to  extension  and  time. 
(3.)  It  can  form  and  employ  an  ideal  standard  for  the  intensity  and 
the  direction  of  the  activity  of  natural  or  spiritual  agents,  and  for  the 
material  objects  and  acts  which  symbolize  them.  We  will  consider  these 
acts  in  their  order. 

1.  The  combining  and  arranging  office  of  the  imagination. 

§  352.   The  examples  already  cited  both  prove  and  illustrate 

It  oombmoa  and       ,«  i^i-  .*  ,,  ., 

arr&mees  parts  the  lact,  that  the  imagination  very  largely  acts  m  the  way 
of  reuniting  and  rearranging  the  materials  furnished  to  expe- 
rience, and  they  also  suggest  the  limitations  under  which  this  function  can 
be  employed.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  so-called  parts  of  objects,  and 
objects  treated  as  parts,  are  as  minute  and  numerous  as  any  species  of 
analysis  can  separate.  The  terms  parts  and  loholesy  are,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  relative,  changing  with  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  the  special  design  with  which  they  are  used. 

There  are  flense-parts  and  sense-wholes,  representative-parts  and  representative-wholes, 
and  thought-parts  and  thought-wholes.  A  whole,  as  a  building  or  tree,  may  be  a  part  of  the 
landscape  with  which  it  is  connected ;  while  it  is  still  a  whole  with  respect  to  its  doors,  win- 
dows, roof,  etc,  and  whatever  else  makes  it  quantitatively  complete.  This  is  an  example  of 
che  sense-wholes  and  sense-parts.  Again,  the  several  properties  or  relations  of  the  dwelling 
or  the  tree,  its  form,  dimensions,  color,  smeU,  etc.,  are  thought-parts,  which  can  be  combined 
into  new  wholes,  by  taking  away  and  adding,  as  we  have  already  seen.  If  these  new  wholes 
are  individual,  they  are  formed  from  representation ;  if  they  are  generalized,  they  are  the 
work  of  thought  proper,  or  logical  wholes  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  The  synthesis  of 
the  creative  imagination  reaches  as  far  and  is  applied  as  widely  as  the  analysis  of  sense  and  . 
thought  can  go.  The  imagination  may  reunite  into  varying  products  all  that  perception  and 
consciousness  separate  or  distinguish,  and  under  every  one  of  the  relations  in  which  they 
apprehend  their  objects.    These  relations  are  its  only  limits  and  laws. 

That  the  imagiixatioxL  ezerdaee  this  fonotion  of  ieooiDbiiuiticm»  has  been  ahondantly  illuBtrated  hi  our 
preTious  examples ;  indeed,  this  is  conceded  by  all  writers.  The  only  error  or  oversight  which  we  notice  Is, 
of  those  who  limit  its  office  entirely  to  acts  of  this  kind.  Thus,  Hamilton  says :  **  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
the  terms  productive  or  ereative  are  very  improperly  applied  to  imagination,  or  the  representative  tacalty 
of  the  mind.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  imagination  creates  nothing— that  is,  produces  nothing  new ; 
and  the  terms  in  question  are,  thereibre,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who  employ  them,  only 
abusively  applied  to  denote  the  operations  of  Fancy,  in  the  new  arrangement  it  makes  of  the  old  objects 
ftimished  to  it  by  the  senses.'*  (Met,  Lee,  xxxiii.)  "  As  to  what  is  called  the  productive  or  creative 
imagination,  this  is  dependent  tor  its  materials  on  the  senses,  and  on  the  reproductlTe  imagination.  The 
imagination  produces— the  imagination  creates  nothing ;  it  only  rearranges  parts,  it  only  builds  up  old 
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materials  into  new  forma ;  sod,  in  reference  to  this  act,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  called,  not  the  productive  ot 
creative,  but  the  plasiie."    (£ee.  XLV.,  ot  Stewart,  p.  1,  o.  ill. ;  c.  vii  { 1.) 

So  &r  as  this  single  flinction  is  concerned,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  aooonnt  of  it, 
^"tii*  *  rodlacS  ^**^  *  iingle  qnaliflcation.  The  recombination  and  rearrangement  which  the  imagioa- 
dTolTed.  tio^  perfcnms  are  purely  mectal  operations,  and  the  products  are  mental.  The  materials 

taken  by  it  in  hand  are  the  mind's  representations  of  actual  things,  parts  of  things,  of 
the  beings  of  sense  and  spirit,  and  their  acts  and  relations.  These  representations  are,  in  their  nature, 
more  refined  than  the  realities  which  they  represent.  They  admit  of  ideal  sepaxations  which  things  will 
not  allow.  The  color  cannot  be  separated  from  the  fDrm,  in  fkct ;  assuredly  certain  colors  cannot  be  parted 
in  &ct  from  certain  other  properties  as  they  can  be  parted  by  the  imagination.  The  unions  eifeoted  by  the 
imagination  are  such  as  the  laws  of  real  being  will  not  allow.  The  incompatibilities  which  have  been 
referred  to,  as  hindering  the  combinations  of  the  imagination,  are  fewer  than  thoee  which  obstruct  the 
union  of  real  objects. 

In  aimple  representatioii,  or  the  literal  transcribing  of  real  objects,  there  is  inyoWed  some- 
thing of  what  we  call  idealization.  The  simple  image,  if  it  should  be  said  perfectly  to  repro- 
duce the  material  or  mental  reality,  would  giye  it  as  an  idea,  and  not  as  a  fact  of  present 
experience.  But  in  giying  it  as  an  idea  or  image,  it  always  imperfectly  represents  it.  In 
what  is  called  simple  representation,  there  is,  therefore,  always  more  or  less  of  creation.  No 
single  object  or  event  is  or  can  be  ever  perfectly  reproduced  in  all  its  properties  and  relaUoDs, 
with  a  Mi  retention  of  each  and  of  all  in  their  original  intenaty.  In  every  such  representation 
there  is  and  there  must  be  separation  and  recombination  by  the  creative  imagination,  the  sepa- 
ration or  elimination  of  those  parts  which  are  omitted,  and  the  consequent  unition  of  those, 
and  those  only,  which  are  retained.  Those  which  are  retained  are  often,  if  not  usually,  giren 
in  proportions  and  intensities  which  vary  from  the  original.  But  the  imagination  has  still 
other  capacities  of  idealization  which  remain  to  be  explained.    We  consider  , 

2.  The  idealization  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time  in  the  creations 
of  arty  and  the  constructions  of  mathematical  science, 

§  353,  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  imagi- 
ideais  of  mathe-    natioD,  in  evcrv  work  of  art,  goes  beyond,  and  ontdoes  the 

matics  and  art.  /»•  ■•/»  *»  f  f 

perfection  and  refinement  of  nature.  The  forms  which 
sculpture  moulds,  and  which,  drawing  outlines,  ai*e,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  perfect  than  any  which  nature  produces.  Certainly  they  are  more 
perfect  than  any  which  tlie  senses  can  discern,  or  which  nature  can  fur- 
nish as  models.  These  constructions  cannot  be  explained  by  any  process 
of  analysis,  or  selection  of  the  parts  of  real  objects,  whether  this  analysis 
is  called  mental,  or  is  performed  by  sensible  instruments.  The  lines 
and  shapes  of  grace  which  have  been  copied  in  marble  or  drawn  upon 
canvas,  in  respect  of  delicacy  of  transition  and  ease  of  movement,  far 
surpass  those  of  any  living  being  or  actually  existing  thing. 

nrod  pta  ^^^^  "^  suggcstcd  by,  but  are  not  copied  from,  any  such  beings  or  things, 
suggested  by,  The  story  that  the  Grecian  painter  assembled  from  every  quarter  the  most 
nSure?^^  ^°^  celebrated  beauties,  that  he  might  borrow  some  charm  from  each,  and  combine 
all  together  in  a  perfect  work,  could  never  have  been  true.  Stewart,  indeed, 
asserts :  **  Milton  would  not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  from  each 
the  features  which  were  most  eminently  beautiful.  The  pow€;r  of  abstraction  [analysis]  en- 
abled him  to  make  the  separation,  and  taste  directed  bun  in  the  selection.  Thus  he  was  fur- 
nished with  his  materials,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  which  he  has  created  a  landscape  more 
perfect,  probably,  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realized  in  nature,  etc."  {JSlemmU,  P.  I.  c. 
viL  §  1).  But  this  cannot  be  true,  if  Stewart  refers  to  the  images  which  were  in  Milton^s  own 
mind  when  he  wrote.    The  separate  features  or  parts  of  the  finest  scenes  that  Hilton  ever 
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witnessed,  were  in  some  respects  inferior  to  those  features  which  he  imagines  and  describes. 
While  it  IS  true  that  nature,  in  some  respects,  far  outstrips  and  surpasses  what  art  can  do,  it 
is  true,  on  the  other,  that  the  imagination,  in  her  province,  can  go  far  beyond  the  attainments 
of  nature.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  even  measure  nature  by  some  of  the  achievements 
of  art.  We  apply  the  ideals  of  the  imagination  still  more  frequently  to  try  and  to  test  what 
spiritual  achievement  famishes. 

§  354.  We  have  already  noticed  those  peculiar  products 
arithmetical    which  are  employed  in  mathematical  science,  and  which  are 

known  as  geometrical  and  numerical  quantities.  These  con- 
structions csChnot  be  produced  by  any  process  of  separation  or  combination 
of  the  parts  of  material'  objects.  In  matter  there  are  no  points,  lines, 
sur&ces,  solids,  and  spheres,  such  as  geometry  conceives  and  reasons  of. 
The  unequal  faces  of  a  material  cube,  the  rough  edges  formed  by  two 
adjacent  faces  of  a  solid,  the  obtuse  comers  in  which  three  adjacent  faces 
terminate,  are  none  of  them  these  objects  of  thought,  nor  are  they  wholes 
from  which  these  can  be  evolved  or  separated  as  elements  or  constituting 
parts.  The  line  is  not  a  part  of  an  edge,  nor  the  surface  a  part  of  the 
materia]  face.  If  they  were  parts  which  could  be  separated  by  actual 
sense-perception  from  a  whole,  they  must  exist  in  that  whole,  or  be  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  its  material  constituents  (cf.  §  345). 

If  it  be  said  that  these  are  distinguished  and  separated  in  the  mind,  that  the  process  of 
analysis  or  abstraction  is  mental,  it  is  still  true  that  the  mind  can  only  separate  what  it  first 
discerns.  These  objects  cannot  be  discerned  by  bodily  sense,  nor  can  they  be  represented  by 
simple  imagination.  They  must  be  created  by  the  mind,  for  the  mind  to  behold,  when  the 
mind  beholds  them.  Those  writers  who,  like  A.  Bain,  27ie  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  and  J.  S. 
Mill,  Loffie,  etc.,  and  JExaminaUon  of  Sir  WUliam  HamUton^a  Philosophy,  make  these  mathe- 
matical constructions  to  be  apprehended  by  sense-perception  and  refined  by  repeated  associations 
and  experiences,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  theory,  that  the  imagmation  forms 
these  constructions  by  analysis  and  recombination.  The  difficulty  with  their  theory  is,  that  it 
does  not  provide  and  account  for  the  facts.  The  senses  cannot  and  do  not  apprehend  these 
objects,  neither  as  wholes,  nor  as  parts  of  any  wholes  which  they  do  discern.  Nor  can  asso- 
ciation or  experience  evolve  them ;  for  these,  according  to  the  theory  in  question,  only  elabo- 
rate what  the  senses  discern.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
products,  that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  create  what  it  seems  to  separate. 
These  products  do  indeed  represent  some  property  or  relation  of  a  material  object  or  event, 
and  hence  such  an  object  or  event  may  servo  to  bring  them  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  sb  the  imperfect  material  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  bring  up  or  suggest  their  mathe- 
•  matical  relations,  but  that  which  the  mind  imagines  is  this  property  or  relation  in  a  more  refined 
and  idealized  form  than  can  ever  be  realized-  in  fact.  These  refined  or  idealized  objects 
the  imagination  creates  or  forms  for  itself.  It  may  be  properly  said  to  construct  or  to  create 
them — first,  in  individual  examples  and  applications,  and  then  by  rapid  and  easy  generaliza- 
tions.  An  individual  point,  line,  surface,  triangle,  solid,  sphere,  are  first  constructed  in 
relation  to  and  by  suggestion  of  a  rude  material  occasion,  and  this  is  then  genei-alized  by  the 
ordinary  processes  and  conceived  as  resembling  every  similar  creation,  so  that  whatever  is 
true  of  the  one,  is  readily  affirmed  of  all  (§  453). 

What  is  true  of  geometrical,  is  true  also  of  numerical  quantity. 
Numbers  symbolize  the  relations  of  objects  contemplated  in  a  series,  as 
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constituting  a  whole,  divisible  into  equal  partfu  In  order  to  conceive  of 
number,  the  mind  roust  first  view  objects  in  all  these  relations.  But  in 
nature,  so  far  as  the  senses  can  know,  there  are  no  equal  parts  consti- 
tuting divisible  wholes.  Whether  the  ultimate  molecules  or  atoms  of  mat- 
ter are  or  are  not  equal,  none  such  are  discerned  hj  the  senses.  The  suc- 
cessive mental  states  which  consciousness  observes  and  by  which  it  first 
apprehends  and  measures  the  successive  portions  of  time,  are  n(«e  of 
them  observed  in  actual  experience  to  be  equally  long  or  short.  AH 
these  must  be  idealized  in  the  imagination  before  they  are  separated  by 
its  analysis  and  combined  in  its  creations.    We  proceed  to 

3.  77ie  formation  of  an  ideal  standard  for  psychical  acts  and  states. 
The  imagination    §  355.   The  Spiritual  acts  and  states  of  which  we  are  con- 
ca?^ ^Mt? *^ and    sciouB,  differ  from  one  another  in  respect  to  the  direction 
states.  which  they  take — L  €.,  in  respect  to  the  objects  on  which  they 

terminate,  and  hence  to  the  quality  of  the  affections — as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  energy  or  intensity  with  which  they  are  performed.  But  none  ever 
reach  a  perfection  in  either  respect  which  is  so  complete  as  can  be  conceived. 
Whatever  or  however  we  know,  feel,  or  choose ;  we  can  conceive  it  pos- 
sible to  surpass  what  we  actually  do  or  experience.  What  we  conceive 
as  possible,  is  not  remembered — e.  e.,  represented — from  what  we  have 
known  as  actual.  We  rise  above  and  soar  beyond  the  actual  in  the  ideal 
which  we  imagine.  By  this  we  measure  the  attainments  which  we  have 
in  fact  achieved.  We  propose  that  which  is  ideally  possible  as  the  stand- 
ard which  we  aspire  to  make  real. 

Such  a  standard  is  the  work  of  the  creative  imagmaUon.  It  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
parts  which  we  observe  in  ourselves  or  others,  because  the  parts  are  no  more  perfect  than 
are  the  wholes.  It  follows,  then,  when  we  perceive  dimly  and  believe  that  we  might  per. 
oeive  more  dearly,  or  when  we  feel  warmly  or  purely,  or  choose  strongly  and  rightly,  and  oar 
feelings  or  choices  do  not  satisfy  our  tastes  or  our  conscience,  that  we  must  create  for  ourselves 
an  ideal  standard  of  spiritual  achievement.  Such  a  standard,  whether  it  be  a  standard  of  taste 
or  a  standard  of  duty,  is  the  work  of  the  imagination,  that,  in  connection  with  and  by  relation 
to  every  psychical  act  which  it  performs  or  state  which  it  experiences,  is  able  to  conceive  of 
that  which  is  more  perfect  and  satisfying  in  respect  to  its  object  and  energy.  This  may  not 
be  solely  the  product  of  the  imagination.  In  the  case  of  the  ideal  standard  of  duty,  the  mind 
believes  it  to  be  actually  obligatory  as  well  as  ideally  possible,  but  in  the  order  of  analysis  and 
of  naUire,  the  imagination  acts  first  of  all,  the  fancy  going  before  the  belief  or  fiith. 

§  356.  Tn  respect,  also,  to  the  expression  of  these  ideals  in 
them  by  aeii8»-  material  forms,  the  imagination  creates  and  applies  the  ideals 
**  ^  which  it  always  aims  but  always  fails  to  reach.    Whether 

the  medium  of  expression  be  language — the  language  of  gestures,  of 
looks,  of  tones,  or  of  articulate  speech — or  whether  it  be  lines,  or  color, 
or  solid  form  as  employed  by  the  draughtsman,  the  painter,  or  the  sculp- 
tor, it  is  all  the  same.  The  use  which  we  can  make  of  the  medium  is 
never  so  perfect  as  our  ideal  of  what  is  possible.    As  we  have  noticed 
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already,  every  snch  medium,  physically  regarded,  falls  short  of  the 
psychical  perfection  which  we  can  conceive — i.  e.,  create — ^in  the  mind. 
When  this  medium  or  material  is  required,  not  only  to  set  forth*  an  ideal 
of  simple  outline,  form,  or  color,  but  to  represent  another  ideal  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  passion,  then  it  is  found  to  be  doubly  true  that  the  ideals  which 
the  mind  can  frame,  do,  both  as  ideals  and  as  expressed,  rise  above  the 
reality  which  the  voice  or  hand  can  execute.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ideal 
•  excellence  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  musician,  and  the  artist, 
are  ever  higher  than  his  achievements — ^that  the  one  flees  before  the  other, 
as  its  shadow,  and  can  never  be  overtaken. 

Tbfl  products  of  §  ^^^-  ^^^  analysis  of  the  several  processes  of  the  creative 
I5iiiSS?/wSit  iniagination  has  prepared  us  more  exactly  to  understand  and 
u  on  ideal!  morc  precisely  to  define  the  nature  of  its  products.  The 
ideals  of  science  and  of  art,  of  achievement  and  of  duty,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  products  of  that  form  of  psychical  activity  which  is  properly 
called  the  creative  imagination.  It  is  imaginative^  because  the  represen- 
tative or  imaging  power  is  conspicuously  prominent  in  its  functions.  It 
is  creative^  because  there  is  no  counterpart  in  nature  from  which  its  ob- 
jects and  products  are  literally  transcribed  or  copied.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  imaging  and  images  are  not  the  sole  elements  in  these  pro- 
cesses or  products.  The  imaging  power,  as  such,  is  limited  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  objects  of  actual  experience,  as  wholes  and  as  parts. 
The  rational  and  emotional  natm*es  are  absolutely  essential  to  its  existence 
and  its  exercise.  There  is  properly  no  creative  imagination  in  which  the 
reason  and  the  feelings  are  not  conspicuous,  and  in  which  rational  and 
emotional  relations  are  not  recognized  and  controlling.  Its  crecUive  funo- 
lion  is  rendered  possible  bt/  the  union  of  the  thinking  power  with  the 
imaging  power  ;  the  joint  action  of  both  resulting  in  these  ideal  products 
which  address  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  again,  that  the  so-called  imas^es  which 

The    ideals   "*_,.._  o       »  ^  o^ 

not  imaseik  bnt  the  soul  IB  said  to  Create,  are  not  pictures  or  transcripts  irom 
ioMi^ted^z^  any  sense-objects,  or  parts  of  sense-objects.  The  ideal  line, 
surface,  etc.,  of  the  mathematician  and  the  artist,  have  never 
existed  in  fact.  Nor  are  they  parts  of  real  lines  or  surfaces,  r^ned  or 
divided  from  them  by  the  analyzing  or  abstracting  power.  The  imagina- 
tion, when  it  creates^  does  not  picture  or  image  to  itself  a  line  without  breadth, 
or  surface  without  depth ;  such  a  pictured  line  or  surface  are  as  impossible 
as  real  lines  and  surfaces  would  be.  What,  then,  does  the  imagination 
perform  when  it  creates  its  so-called  ideal  surjGsu^e  and  line  ?  It  pictures 
or  images  a  line  with  actual  breadth  and  a  surface  with  actual  thickness, 
and  contemplates  them  in  certain  relations  to  that  space,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  existence  and  of  their  being  conceived  as  realities.  The 
power  to  isolate  this  single  relation — one  or  more — of  the  thing  or  its 
image,  is  that  which  enables  the  imagination  to  create  the  ideal  line  and 
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surface.  But  the  power  to  know  space  as  a  condition  of  extended  matter, 
and  to  apprehend  existing  or  imaged  beings  as  holding  relations  to  space, 
and  to  isolate  one  of  these  space-relations,  is  attained  only  when  the  mind 
has  been  developed  bj  the  generalizations  of  thought.  The  ideals  of  the 
mathematical  imagination  are  only  possible  to  the  imagination  when  it  has 
been  disciplined  by  thought.  One  chalk  or  pencil  li&e  is  narrower  than  an- 
other, one  of  the  laminsB  of  mica  is  thinner  than  another.  As  we  divide  these 
lines  and  cleave  off  these  laminae,  we  seem  to  approximate  to  the  ideal  line  » 
and  the  ideal  surface,  simply  because  the  senses  and  the  imagination  are 
less  distracted  and  occupied  with  sense-  or  imaged  properties.  The  imagi- 
nation selects,  therefore,  the  line  or  surface  whose  thickness  is  least  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  to  suggest  or  represent  the  sole  relation  to  space  with 
which  the  intellect  is  for  the  moment  concerned ;  or,  which  is  even  more 
satisfactory,  it  takes  for  a  point  an  object  whose  dimensions  are  the 
smallest  discernible  to  the  senses  or  picturable  to  the  imagination,  and 
considers  it  simply  as  moved  or  movable  directly  to  another  point  like 
itself,  and  thus  constructs  in  the  imagination  the  mathematical  line.  That 
is,  it  begins  with  an  object  or  an  image  as  far  removed  from  sense  as  pos- 
sible, and  uses  it  so  as  to  suggest  the  various  relations  which  extended  matter 
holds  to  space ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  to  other  matter  extended  in 
space.  By  the  imagined  motion  of  this  line,  it  proceeds  in  a  similar  way 
to  construct  the  surface,  etc.,  etc.  The  nature  of  the  act  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  product,  in  all  these  cases,  depend  on  the  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  relations  of  material — u  e.,  of  extended  objects,  to  space. 
The  approximation  of  the  actual  to  the  ideal  line  and  surface,  consists 
in  the  more  facile  suggestion  of  the  relations  in  question,  by  means  of 
one  rather  than  the  other. 

The  idecd  of  the  artist  depends  on  the  relations  of  outline. 

The  ideals  of  the     «  _  ,      .        i  ,     . 

artist;  and  in-    form,  color,  etc,  ctc.,  to  lesthetic  pleasure;  whatever  may 

▼61)  top 

be  its  sources  and  kinds.  He  brings  the  lines,  the  model, 
the  picture,  as  nearly  as  his  materials  and  skill  will  allow  to  a  condition 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  and  effect  which  are 
sought  for.  As  long  as  a  single  distracting  or  inconsistent  feature  or 
property  is  prominent,  so  long  is  his  ideal  unreached.  As  this  will 
always  be  the  case  from  defect  of  materials  or  defect  of  skill,  so  long 
will  it  be  true  that  he  can  never  make  his  work  absolutely  perfect, 
and  that  his  ideal  of  what  he  imagines  might  be  possible,  will  never  be 
reached. 

The  ideal  of  the  inventor  is  some  agent,  or  combination  of  agencies, 
that  are  freed  from  the  limitations  which  pertain  to  ordinary  machines  or 
instruments.  These  he  illustrates  to  himself  by  fondly  and  sometimes  obsti- 
nately conceiving  of  his  model  only  in  those  relations  of  adaptation  and 
capacity  which  he  knows  it  to  possess,  and  overlooking  or  denying  other 
limitations  to  which  it  is  liable. 
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The  ideals  of  psychiccd  and  moral  attainment  suffer  under 
efficaildeaifl^^   limitations  of  another  sort.    With  certain  powers  given  in 

the  actual,  capable  of  results  which  are  in  fact  achieved,  and 
of  good  that  is  in  fact  enjoyed,  we  fix  our  attention  solely  upon  the  single 
capacity  in  question,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  which  in  fact  inter- 
fere with  its  achievements.  By  selecting  the  most  satisfying  example 
of  the  actual  which  we  can  find,  we  ^x  our  attention  upon  those  relations 
which  we  desire  to  contemplate,  and  withdraw  our  attention  from  its  de- 
fects and  limitations,  tUl  it  stands  before  our  mind  as  an  ideal  example 
of  the  psychical  power  or  the  moral  excellence  which  we  wish  exclusively 
to  contemplate. 

If  the  ideal  excellence  is  contemplated  as  an  attainable  end  of  our 
being,  or  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  conscience  or  the  will  of  the 
Supreme,  then  that  which  was  a  conceivable  ideal  is  viewed  in  still  other 
relations.  It  is  accepted  as  real :  that  which  was  an  ideal  of  the  imagination 
is  believed  to  be  a  fact.  But  whether  these  ideals  do  or  do  not  represent 
realities,  the  process  by  which  they  are  created  into  psychical  products,  and 
the  products  created,  obey  the  same  psychological  laws  and  involve  the 
same  psychological  relations. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  all  the  powers  upon  one  another,  and  especially  of  the  higher 
functions  of  the  imagination  upon  thought  and  reason.  It  enforces  and 
explains  the  near  afSnity  of  the  imaging  with  the  thought-power.  It  also 
indicates  the  advantage  which  language  and  music  may  have  over  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  expressing  and  suggesting  what  color  and  form  can 
not  convey  (cf.  §  366). 

idoaia  founded  §  ^^^'  Thcsc  truths  also  enable  us  to  understand  and  explain 
?ndi?idS?r^^  ^^^  ^*  happens  that  all  ideas,  however  refined  and  elevated, 
rieuoe»  ^^q  jn  some  sense  founded  upon  and  related  to  the  actual 

experience  of  each  individual.  A  person  born  and  nurtured  upon  a  plain, 
who  had  never  seen  a  hill  or  a  mountain,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  charm 
to  the  eye  and  the  excitement  to  the  mind  which  such  scenery  imparts, 
and  would  be  quite  incapable  of  creating  ideal  pictures  suggested  by  such 
materials,  or  even  of  appreciating  them  when  framed  by  others.  One 
who  has  never  been  upon  the  sea,  can  neither  picture  to  himself,  nor  to 
others,  the  wild  sublimity  of  an  ocean  tempest.  The  Oriental,  basking  in 
the  heat  of  an  equatorial  sun,  and  always  surrounded  by  the  fruits,*  the 
foliage,  and  the  flowers  that  such  a  sun  alone  can  nourish,  cannot  form  an 
ideal  picture  of  an  arctic  winter.  Nor  can  the  Scandinavian,  out  of  the 
pale  sunlight  of  his  brightest  days,  or  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
his  starveling  summer,  construct  an  adequate  representation  of  the  exube- 
rant life,  and  the  glowing  intensity  of  a  tropical  landscape. 

The  actual  life  of  every  painter  and  every  poet,  in  the  materials  which  it  furnishes,  must 
largely  determine  the  direction  and  characteristics  of  his  imaginative  power.  '  From  the 
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writings  of  Dante,  of  Milton,  of  Soott,  and  of  Bunyan,  as  well  as  from  the  pictures  of  Raphael 
and  Murillo,  of  Gainsborough  and  Wilkie,  one  can  easilj  conclude  as  to  the  place  of  their  bbtb, 
the  kiud  of  education  which  they  received  from  the  books,  and  men,  and  scenery  with  which 
tticy  were  conversant.  Not  more  decisively  does  a  Japanese  or  Chinese  drawing  reveal  its 
nationality,  than  do  the  workings  and  the  works  of  the  imagination  enable  us  to  interpret  the 
experience  and  observation  out  of  which  this  imagination  has  grown.  The  ideal  worid  of 
exfirj  great  artist,  however  high  it  may  tower,  or  however  largely  it  may  partake  of  the 
gorgeousness  of  cloud-land,  must  be  built  of  the  idealixed  materials  of  his  actual  life  and 
history. 

Theimftgination  §  ^^^'  ^^  follows  that  the  imagination  is  capable  of  steady 
gro^^fradOTa-  growth,  and  requires  constant  cultivation.  The  creative 
*"®-  imagination,  when  most  gifted,  can  at  first  only  rise  to  a 

certain  height  above  the  materials  which  its  experience  gives.  Its  suc- 
ceeding essays  are  founded  upon  those  which  have  been  made  before,  and 
it  proceeds  by  successive  steps,  more  or  less  long  and  high,  till  it  attains 
the  most  consummate  achievements  that  are  ever  reached  by  man.  That 
there  is  a  striking  diversity  of  original  endowment,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  that  this  is  the  common  law  of  the  development  of  this  power,  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  shown  to  be  clearly  true  from  the  nature  of  the 
power  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  those  who  have  been  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  achievements  in  poetry,  fiction,  and  art. 

This  training  and  growth  are  not,  however,  occasional,  bnt  constant ;  they 
aocompflnien  all  are  not  the  results  of  separate  efforts,  which  are  consciously  directed  to  some 
octo.    ^^''*^°"*    definite  ends  of  creation,  but  are  the  consequents  of  an  activity  which  is 

spontaneous,  irrepressible,  and  often  excessive.  No  impres^on  can  be  more 
untrue  than  that  the  ordinary  activities  of  this  power  are  simply  to  represent  and  transcribe, 
while  it  is  by  occamonal  sallies  that  it  idealizes  and  creates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  true,  that,  even  in  its  apparent  transcriptions  and  its  most  faithful  and  vigorous 
efforts  to  recall  and  reproduce,  the  creative  activity  is  ever  ready  to  intrude.  In  the  person 
who  is  distinguished  as  idealiBtic  or  imaginative,  the  creative  power  is  always  active,  and  oflen 
overbears  and  displaces  the  clear  insight,  the  fixed  attention,  the  calm  and  patient  reflection, 
which  are  required  to  apprehend  and  recall  the  actual  with  literal  accuracy.  Indeed,  in  all 
minds  the  creative  imagination  mingles  more  or  less  prominentiy  with  the  other  mental 
operations,  always  modifying  and  sometimes  greatly  disturbing  the  acting  of  these  powers  and 
their  results.  In  sense-perception,  the  imagination  too  often  selects  for  itself  what  it  will  see 
or  bear,  and  brings  a  report  accordingly  of  what  it  thinks  it  has  seen  and  heard.  After 
the  desires  are  grown  strong  and  the  character  is  fixed,  the  shaping  spirit  of  the  ima^nation 
enters  largely  into  the  perceptions  as  a  modifying  influence.  In  the  observations  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  reports  which  it  records  of  what  it  has  seemed  only  to  observe,  the  same  influence 
and  the  same  effects  may  be  traced  of  its  creative  energy.  The  observation  and  the  record 
are  both  disturbed  by  the  power  to  notice  what  we  are  anxious  to  find,  and  to  leave  unobserved 
or  to  imagine  that  we  cannot  see,  what  we  do  not  wish  to  find  to  be  true.  In  the  act  of  re- 
calling for  ourselves  or  communicating  to  others,  what  we  may  have  actually  observed  or 
experienced  (even  supposing  the  original  observation  to  have  been  correcUy  made),  the  creative 
imagination  often  intrudes,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  biassed  by  the  desire  to  please  our- 
selves or  our  fellow-men.'  The  frequent  and  strange  untrustworthmess  of  the  memory,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  selecting  or  idealizing  activity  of  the  imagination,  when  it  seems  to 
be  simply  recalling  the  actual  past.    Inasmuch  as  the  thought-power,  in  its  various  acts  of 
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reaching  general  conceptions  and  conclusions,  chiefly  depends  en  the  fidelity  of  the  repre8ent» 
tire  power  in  reproducing  the  actual ;  wheneyer  it  creates  instead  of  recalling,  all  the  result; 
of  thinking  must  be  disturbed.  In  this  way  the  imagination  may  and  does  enter  very  largely 
into  the  acts  of  generalization,  inference,  and  deduction ;  disturbing  and  misleading  alL 

§  860.  More  generally  we  may  say,  this  creatiTC  power  is  developed  at  the 
lh)m  thoS!riiSrt    «*^1»^  period  of  our  existence,  and  is  busy  in  all  ages  and  conditions  of  our 

^^  ^  }^®«,l^^^^  human  life.  Childhood,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  the  most  literal  and  the 
I  e.  loda  of  life.  «-     —7 

most  observant  of  reality ;  yet  even  then  the  shaping  activity  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  always  busy,  filling  the  real  world  with  another,  world  of  fancies  and  dreams.  The  most 
trivial  and  unsuitable  objects  are  sufficient  to  excite  its  action.  The  rude  and  unfinished  toy 
is  more  acceptable  to  the  child  than  the  more  costly  and  elaborate,  because  it  leaves  more  room 
for  the  constructive  power.  If  it  ftimishes  resembUmces  enough  to. act  as  points  of  support 
to  stay  and  steady  the  ima^atlon,  it  is  all  the  better  if  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  left 
for  this  to  complete  and  supply.  The  sports  and  plays  of  childhood  are  little  romances, 
prompted  and  acted  over  for  the  simple  exercise  and  delight  of  the  imagination.  In  later 
years  the  imagination  is  ever  busy,  not  only  in  the  occasions  which  are  set  apart  for  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  but  quite  as  much  at  times  when  the  mind  seems  to  be  intent  only 
on  real  objects,  and  engrossed  with  what  are  termed  its  ordinary  and  practical  avocations 
The  interest  which  each  man  takes  in  the  position  in  life  which  he  holds  or  aspires  after ;  ir« 
his  employments,  his  friends,  and  associates ;  or  the  dislike  and  disgust  which  he  conceives  for* 
each  and  for  aU,  arises  from  the  ideal  lights  with  which  the  imagination  invests  them.  Tho 
eye  of  the  painter  looks  every  landscape  into  a  picture,  and  idealizes  every  fiice  that  it  beholds ; 
the  lover  ^'  sees  Helenas  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt ; "  the  day  dreamer  and  the  lunatin 
convert  actual  realities  into  visions,  or  visions  into  realities ;  the  poet  is,  by  the  very  appella* 
tion,  recognized  as  a  creator  of  beings  that  have  not  existed  before. 

Lovexs  and  madmen  haye  suoh  teething  braina, 
Such  Bbaping  fkntasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  oool  reaaon  ever  comprehends. 
The  Innatio,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  • 

Are  qf  imasfinoHon  aU  oompael. 
One  Bees  more  deviU  than  vast  hell  can  hold- 
That  is  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  ftantie, 
Sees  Helen's  beanty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eyot  In  a  fine  frency  rolling, 
Doth  glanoe  tram  heaven  to  earth,  ftom  earth  to  heaven. 
And,  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  nnknown,  the  poet^s  pen 
Toms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  aiiy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Midstmmer'IfiffhPi  Dream,   Act  v. 

§  861.  We  may  almost  say  that  Nature  herself  is  imaginative,  or  at  least  that 
Nature  educates  ^^  *®™®  ^^  ^^^  aspects  she  prompts  and  quickens  the  training  of  the  imagina- 
the  imagination,  tion.  When  she  softens  the  distance  by  her  interposed  atmosphere,  or 
gives  unreal  and  picturesque  effects  by  her  wizard  mists,  when  she  gilds  the 
horizon  with  the  unnatural  lights  of  the  breaking  morning,  or  enwraps  it  in  the  glorious  pomp 
of  a  splendid  sunset,  she  institutes  contrasts  which  cannot  but  be  noticed  between  a  scene  in 
its  common  aspects  and  every  day  garments,  and  the  same  when  it  puts  on  ideal  appearances 
and  wears  its  holiday  attire. 

This  constant  activity  of  the  creative  power  explains  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  development 
into  the  capacity  for  sudden  and  surprising  achievements.  This  education  must,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  be  in  great  measure  a  self-education ;  it  must  be  confined  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  himself,  and  be  conducted  by  processes  that  can  be  watched  by  no  eye  but  his  own,  and 
issue  in  products  that  are  known  only  to  himself.  There  is  no  part  of  the  mind^s  activity, 
also,  of  which  it  is  so  shy  to  communicate.    Its  secret  ideals,  its  private  romances,  its  vague 
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and  aimless  reveries,  its  fond  ImagiDiDgs,  its  aspiring  and  audacious  dreanungs,  are  guarded 
with  the  most  Jealous  care.  And  jet,  upon  these  concealed  actiyities  every  man  expends  a 
large  portion  of  his  active  energy. 

The  d  cated  §  ^^^*  ^^^^^  ^°  Occasion  calls  for  the  manifestation  of  the  power  thua 
imagination  trained  and  matured,  it  acts  as  bj  the  force  and  with  the  promptness  and 
igendes  which  precision  of  apparent  inspiration.  Whether  the  exigency  be  that  of  the 
call  it  forth.  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  inventor,  the  creative  power  formed  by  the  ceaseless 

activity  of  years  meets  its  requirements  from  the  resources  that  it  has  been  gradually  providing. 
These  resources  may  conast  in  part  of  Xhe  countless  creations  which  it  has  shaped  in  connec- 
tion with  its  perceptions  and  reveries,  and  which  are  agdn  summoned  baclc  by  the  memoiy 
when  first  these  images  are  needed.  In  such  a  case  the  imagination  does  not  so  much  create 
anew,  as  fall  baciL  upon  the  unknown  and  unnoticed  store  of  its  previous  idealizings.  As  the 
painter,  when  called  to  compose  a  landscape,  can  supply  some  needed  feature  by  recalling 
a  study  which  his  pencil  had  previously  sketched  at  the  sight  of  some  suggestive  object, 
80  the  writer  in  the  excitement  of  composition,  or  the  speaker  in  a  burst  of  unpremeditated 
eloquence,  can  avail  himself  of  a  striking  figure  that  was  originally  suggested  in  a  calmer 
mood — ^not  composing  so  much  as  recalling.  Or,  the  resources  brought  to  the  exigency  may 
be  the  dexterity  which  has  been  acquired  by  use,  and  which  dexterity  conasts  in  the  power 
of  so  controlling  the  assodating  power  that  it  shall  yield  the  very  materials  which  are  wanted 
for  the  imagination  to  work  upon,  and  in  having  so  matured  the  creating  power  that  as  soon 
as  it  knows  what  it  needs,  it  can  create  out  of  these  materials  the  ideal  which  it  requires. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  explaux  the  rapidity,  the  precision,  and  the  success  with  which  the 
constructing  and  inventing  power  seems  to  act  when  it  is  tasked  to  its  utmost  energy  and 
produces  its  finest  results.  So  startling  is  this  energy  e\'en  to  its  possessor,  so  ample  are  its 
resources,  and  so  wonderful  are  its  products  under  the  excitement  of  strong  feeling  or  deter- 
mined motives,  that  its  workings  are  more  fitly  compared  to  inspiration  than  those  of  any 
other  endowment  of  the  soul  But  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  unconscious  actings  of  the 
soul  in  1^11  its  functions  are  phenomena  which  never  cease  to  surprise  and  astonish  us.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  understand  tlie 

Special  applications  of  the  imagination, — (a.)  ITie poetic  imagination. 
TheimagiDation  §  363.  The  fisict  has  been  noticed,  that  the  creative  imagina- 
SSSfiS  by'^the  ^^^^  is  present  by  its  actings  with  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
other  powers.  ^^^  ^^^  determines  the  character  of  their  products.  We 
have  also  seen,  in  our  analysis  of  ideals,  that  the  converse  is  also  true. 
All  these  powers  are  present  in  varied  proportions  and  energies  in  those 
actiyities  which  are  recognized  as  the  acts  of  the  imagination,  and  give  a 
.varied  character  to  what  are  called  its  products,  whether  they  appear  in 
the  form  of  poetry,  fiction,  the  fine  arts,  or  philosophy. 

Of  these,  the  poetic  imagination  is  the  most  interesting,  and 
2£aSS??''  *"'   invites  to  a  special  analysis.    Poetry  may  be  defined,  that 

use  of  the  creative  power  which  is  employed  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  emotional  nature  in  the  production  of  pictures  more  or  less 
elevating  in  their  associations,  which  are  fixed  and  expressed  by  means 
of  rhythmical  language.  When  the  ends  are  for  mere  amusement,  and 
the  associations  under  which  they  are  present,  and  the  emotions  which  they 
excite,  are  not  especially  ennobling,  the  poetic  imagination  is,  in  the 
language  of  later  critics,  called  the  fancy.  When  the  aims  are  higher 
than  simple  gratification,  and  therefore  involve  more  elevated  associations 
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and  feelings,  it  is  dignified  as  the  imagination  by  eminence,  or  the 
imaginaiiaru  The  adjective  imagin(xtive  follows  very  closely  this  higher 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  Bouroes  from  which  the  poetic  power  derives  its  materials  are  as  na« 
The  ■onroes  or  merous  and  extensive  as  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  and  yet  but  few 
poetryf  ^"^  "  ^      ^^  ^^^  materials  subserve  the  proper  aims  of  the  poet.    While  the  poet 

may  lawfully  appropriate  truth  of  every  kind,  provided  it  serves  bis  purpose, 
yet  it  is  preeminently  that  truth  which  holds  or  may  be  made  to  assume  some  relation  to  man 
which  is  of  use  in  poetry.  Mere  pictures,  as  pictures,  however  varied  and  beautiful  they  may 
be,  scarcely  become  poetic  even  for  the  fancy,  unless  some  human  interest  or  relation  belongs 
or  is  unparted  to  them.  The  incidents  of  human  life,  or  the  feelings  of  the  human  soul,  must 
somehow  enter  into  the  scene,  or  the  truly  poetic  interest  is  wanting. 

This  human  truth,  which  these  pictures  suggest,  illustrate,  or  enforce,  must 
Preeminent-  ^  ^^^  which  is  within  the  comprehension  and  reach  of  all  men.  It  is  not 
ly  human  tmth.    the  truth  of  the  schools,  nor  of  any  special  and  limited  society,  nor  that 

which  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  abstract  or  technical  words  or  under- 
stood by  a  select  few  after  a  special  training,  but  it  is  the  truth  which  is  open  and  intelligible 
to  all  men  (upon  certun  impliedly  and  easily  recognized  conditions).  This  is  the  firsts  of  tho 
three  characteristics  which  are  recognized  by  Milton  in  his  brief  description  of  poetry  as 
^  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.*' 

Poetry  should  indeed  be  simple,  because  its  products  are  designed  for  the  use 
Poetry  aim-  of  all  men;  and  its  images,  thoughts,  and  words  should  be  easily  compre- 
iak  poS^tef*    hended  by  all  who  have  attained  certain  advantages  of  culture,  and  have  been 

trained  to  a  certain  degree  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  should  also  be  tenswrnt 
—that  is,  it  deals  with  images,  not  with  generalized  and  scholastic  language.  It  presents 
pictures  to  the  mind's  eye,  not  refined  and  subtle  reasonings  to  the  thought-powers.  It  introduces 
action  into  every  scene.  It  is  eminently  concrete  and  picturesque.  It  should  also  be  paAsum- 
sjte—i.  €.,  its  simple  and  pictured  truth  should  come  from  a  soul  that  is  animated  by  warm  and 
elevated  emotions.  The  presence  of  feeling  as  a  requisite  of  all  that  composition  which  is 
jailed  imaginative,  is  not  always  recognized  so  distinctly  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Without  feeling, 
ind,  in  general,  without  feeling  of  a  higher  kind,  the  mere  power  to  create  is  of  little 
irortb,  and  its  results  are  of  little  interest  Indeed,  without  it  the  power  will  not  be  so  matured 
into  a  predominant  enexgy,  or  be  so  regulated,  as  to  become  a  ready  instrument  at  the  service  of 
its  possessor.  But  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  kind  of  pictures  in  which  the  emotions  delight, 
becomes  a  pastime  and  an  occupation,  and  poetry  is  to  the  poet  its  own  "  exceeding  great 
reward."  Inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  emotions  act  with  a  steady  and  intellectual  pressure  in 
the  refined  occupation  of  poetic  culture  and  composition,  the  images  which  association  presents 
and  the  imaginaUon  detains  and  reconstructs,  are  of  an  elevated  character ;  they  assume  the 
lofty  and  ennobling  character  of  ideals  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  it  becomes 
so  generally  true  that  poetry  is  almost  necessarily  elevating  in  its  nature  and  influence. 
Hence  it  has  been  held  to  have  something  in  it  that  was  divine. 

('  Therefore,  becauae  the  acts  or  wants  of  true  history  have  not  that  maernitude  which  aatisfleth  the 
mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acta  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical ;  because  tme  history  proponndeth 
the  successes  and  issues  of  actions,  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns 
them  more  just  in  retribution,  and  more  according  to  revealed  Providence  ;  because  true  history  repre- 
senteth  actions  and  events  more  ordinary  and  less  interchanged,  therefore  poesy  Indneth  them  with  more  ^ 
rareness,  and  more  unexpected  and  alternative  variations ;  so  it  appeareth  that  poesy  serveth  and  con- 
ibrmeth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  to  delectation.  And  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some 
participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to 
the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things.  And 
we  see  that  by  these  InsiQuations  and  oongroitlea  with  man's  nature  and  pleasure,  joined  also  with  the 
agreement  and  concert  it  hath  with  music,  it  hath  had  access  and  estimation  in  rude  times  and  barbarous 
rt'gioQB,  when  other  learning  stood  excluded.^*    (Lord  Bacon,  AdvancemerU  of  Lboming^  B.  ii.) 
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The  poetic  imagin&tioii,  ia  its  higher  forms,  is  often  described  as  a  fusing  and 
Poetry,  in  its  unifjing  power.  It  subjects  all  its  materials  to  single  and  commanding  objects. 
mStoB  and  fu^    ^^  unites  and  blends  them  under  the  overmastering  power  of  some  controlling 

passion  or  conmianding  purpose.  It  fills  up  the  field  of  yiew  with  images 
appropriate  to  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  everywhere  seeking  and  everywhere  finding  something 
relating  to  its  controlling  sentiment  or  purpose.  It  turns  inanimate  things  into  living  beings. 
It  invests  them  with  the  attributes,  and  imparts  to  them  the  feelings  which  are  congenial  to  the 
thoughts  and  aims  which  are  all-engrossing  to  itself.  These  phenomena  are  not  characteristic 
of  the  poetic  imagination  as  an  image-making  power,  but  are  to  be  ascribed  to  that  peculiar 
elevation  of  feeling  and  consequent  quickening  of  the  intellect  which  enters  so  largely  into 
poetic  genius,  and  which  prompts  to  its  creative  power. 

When  the  image-making  power  simply  plays  or  sports  witli  images  for  their 
In  its  lower,  it  picturesque  effects  and  the  amusement  which  they  give — when  its  ends  are 
^^^S^.       ^^      amusement  or  illustration  only,  it  is  called  thefcmey,  which  abounds  in  images, 

indeed,  but  lacks  the  loftier  attributes  of  the  higher  imagination,  fancy 
scatters  and  relaxes  the  attention,  rather  than  concentrates  and  holds  it.  It  pleases  rather  than 
elevates ;  it  relaxes  and  weakens  rather  than  gives  tone  and  energy.  It  passively  submits  to  the 
disposal  of  the  objects  which  surround  it,  rather  than  disposes  them  at  its  will,  and  subjects 
them  to  its  control  It  is  borne  hither  and  thither  at  the  capricious  suggestions  of  the 
objective  world ;  the  itnoffination  by  the  force  of  its  strong  emotions  subjects  these  objects 
to  itself,  and  makes  them  seem  to  be  what  it  wills. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  poetic  imagination  that  language  is  its  medium.  It  is  not 
It8  medimn  is  essential  that  this  language  should  be  metrical;  though  a  rhythmic  move- 
lABgiuiKe.  ment,  and  the  regular  return  of  similar  syllables  in  measured  accent  heighten 

greatly  its  effects.  The  poetic  power  is  also  shared  by  the  novelist,  the 
dramatist,  and  the  orator.  But  poetry  must  always  employ  language,  and  in  this  respect  it 
essentially  differs  from  painting,  sculpture,  and  even  music.  Painting  and  sculpture  create  images 
indeed,  but  they  fix  them  permanently  upon  the  canvas  or  embody  them  in  marble.  But 
poetry  can  only  suggest  them  by  words ;  it  portrays  its  images  only,  as  by  words  it  wakens  in 
the  Imagination  of  another  images  similar  to  those  which  the  poet  himself  conceives.  If  the 
imagination  that  receives  is  feeble,  slow,  and  perverse,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  tries  to  excite 
it  to  follow  his  lead.  But  if  it  is  strong,  quick,  and  sympathizing,  it  may  be  aroused  by  the 
words  of  the  poet  to  finer  creations  than  even  the  poet  himself  has  known.  The  suggsstive 
power  of  words  gives  to  the  poet  a  marvellous  advantage  in  the  greater  breadth  of  his  field  and 
the  variety  of  his  effects.  The  painter  and  sculptor  apparently  present  all  their  work  to  the  eye. 
It  is  true  that  this  work  is  better  appreciated  by  one  eye  than  another.  In  one  sense  it  takes 
an  artist  to  interpret  an  artist ;  but  even  with  this  allowance,  the  range  of  the  indications  is 
narrow,  and  the  possibility  of  manifold  suggestions  is  limited.  But  words  have  a  ca];>acitv  to 
suggest  more  than  they  directly  convey,  and  hence  to  take  up  into  their  import  a  multitude 
of  pictures  according  to  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  word  whose 
literal  import  is  prosaic,  trivial,  or  mean,  when  used  by  genius  in  a  new  application,  becomes 
poetic,  picturesque,  and  elevating.  The  material  which  in  common  use  is  cold,  conventional, 
and  dry,  has  power,  by  dexterous  combinations,  to  awaken  delightful  imagery,  and  to  kindle 
exalted  associations.  In  this  way  language  itself  becomes  permanently  enriched  and  elevated 
by  the  fkct  that  it  has  been  employed  by  men  of  poetic  genius, 

(J.)  Tke  philosophic  imagination. 
Relations  of  the    §  ^^*'   "^'^^  relation  of  the  imagination  to  thought  has  been 
toSo^taSSs^    the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  has  given  rise  to  no 
®^**'  little  diversity  of  opinion.    Many  have  contended  that  its 

influence  is  unfavorable  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect  in  the  discovery 
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of  truth ;  that  it  distracts  the  attention,  biasses  and  misleads  the  judg> 
ment,  and  disqualifies  for  any  of  the  reasoning  processes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  is  undisputed  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished in  philosophy,  especially  as  discoverers  or  inventors,  have  been 
remarkable  for  reach  and  glow  of  imagination.  Indeed,  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  the  history  of  speculation  and  science  not  a  man  can  be  found 
who  was  distinguished  for  philosophic  genius  who  did  not  possess  an 
active  and  a  glowing  imagination,  and  whose  imagination  did  not  render 
essential  service  in  the  operations  of  thought  Striking  examples  of  the 
combination  of  the  poetic  imagination  with  eminent  philosophical  genius  are 
numerous.  We  name  JPlatOy  Kepler^  Galileo^  Bacouj  Netoton^  LeihiiitZy 
Davy^  Owefiy  Maraday^  and  Agcusiz.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  this  must  necessarily  be  true.  The  objects  of  present  observation 
must  always  be  limited  in  number.  They  must  reappear  in  the  form  of 
representations.  The  facts  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  do  must 
come  to  him  in  the  form  of  images,  when  he  would  discern  their  various 
relations  and  subject  them  to  the  processes  of  thought.  It  is  important 
that  these  should  be  readily  presented.  This  can  only  happen  when  the 
associative  power  is  wide  in  its  range  of  relations,  and  quick  in  its  action. 
These  qualities  almost  invariably  accompany,  if  they  do  not  necessarily 
involve,  great  energy  of  the  creative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  relations  of  a  vivid 

BelationB  to  in-.  ..  ,''  -.,.  ,  .,« 

TeDtionaiiddi»-  imagmation  to  the  memory,  as  furnishmg  the  materials  for 
*°^*^'  the  philosopher,  there  can  be  no  question  that  to  invention 

it  is  entirely  essential ;  indeed,  that,  without  an  active  imagination, 
philosophic  invention  and  discovery  are  impossible.  To  invent  or  discover, 
is  always  to  recombine.  It  is  to  adjust  in  new  positions,  objects  or  parts 
of  objects  which  have  never  been  so  connected  before.  The  discoverer 
of  a  new  solution  for  a  problem,  or  a  new  demonstration  for  a  theorem  in 
mathematics,  the  inventor  of  a  new  application  of  a  power  of  nature 
already  known,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  power  not  previously  dreamed  of, 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  argument  to  prove  or  deduce  a  truth  or  of  a  new 
induction  from  facts  already  accepted,  the  man  who  evolves  a  new  principle 
or  a  new  definition  in  moral  or  political  science — must  all  analyze  and  re- 
combine  in  the  mind  things,  acts,  or  events,  with  their  relations,  in 
positions  in  which  they  have  never  been  previously  observed  or  thought 
of.  This  recombination  is  purely  mental.  If  there  be  a  discovery  or  inven- 
tion, there  has  never  before  been  such  a  juxtaposition  of  the  materials 
nor  of  their  parts  in  the  world  of  fact  or  in  the  thoughts  of  men.  These 
objects  and  parts  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together  in  the  mind 
— I.  e^  the  ima^ation  of  the  discoverer.  Every  discovery  is,  in  fact^  a 
work  of  the  creative  imagination. 

It  is  trae  the  power  of  thought  must  attend  the  operation.    Unless  the  representations  and 
combinations  are  made  and  regulated  with  reference  to  the  ends  of  thought,  they  will  be 
24 
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made  in  vain.  Bat  the  range  of  these  pictured  objects  most  be  wide ;  every  one  of  them 
must  be  vividly  conceiyed,  that  all  the  attributes,  and  analogies,  and  rektions  may  come  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  more  vividly  this  presentation  is  made,  provided  the  processes 
of  analysis  and  comparison  go  on  with  equal  energy,  the  wider  is  the  field  of  discovery  and 
the  greater  is  the  chance  of  success.  Wc  have  already  observed  that  there  are  as  many  forms 
of  memory  as  there  are  distinguishable  types  of  mental  activity ;  that  whatever  the  mind  is 
apt  and  active  to  apprehend,  it  must  necessarily  be  quick  and  faithful  to  reproduce.  By  the 
same  rule,  whatever  be  its  power  to  analyze  and  recombine,  it  must  be  able  with  the  greater 
facility,  to  imagine  as  analyzed  and  readjusted,  the  imagination  following  the  measure  of  the 
mind's  presentative  power.  There  are  as  many  forms  of  imagination  as  there  are  forms  of 
creation  or  invention.  Whatever  the  mind  can  part  and  unite  with  the  original  object  before 
itself,  it  can  also  separate  and  combine  with  gpreater  advantage  when  it  is  recalled  as  an  image. 
The  world  of  images  is  also  far  more  phstic  than  the  world  of  reality.  Its  materials  come 
and  go  more  quickly  than  real  objects.  More  can  be  crowded  at  once  into  the  field  of  view. 
The  mental  analysis  and  synthesis  required,  can  be  more  rapidly  performed  upon  the  shadows 
which  the  mind  summons  to  its  service,  than  upon  the  things  which  it  can  slowly  call  up  and 
slowly  survey. 

The  Boetioal  ^^^  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  peculiar  type  of  the  imagination  which 
and  ^  philowphi-  the  poet  requires  is  closely  allied  to  that  which  gives  genius  to  the  philosO- 
neariy^aUied.^    P^^r.    To  the  higher  imagination,  as  required  by  poets  and  orators,  there  is 

always  requisite  the  power  to  interpret  the  indications  or  analogies  of  the 
beings  and  phenomena  which  they  observe.  The  resemblances  which  the  imagination  is  quick 
to  notice  and  to  apply  to  the  ends  of  metaphor  and  passion,  are  more  or  less  nearly  allied  to 
those  powers  and  laws  which  philosophy  seeks  to  develop  and  establish.  Every  poetic 
metaphor  that  is  worthy  to  be  so  called,  is  founded  on  some  truth  of  reason,  and  serves  to 
indicate  some  power  or  law.  The  intensity  of  interest  that  fixes  and  holds  the  mind  in  the 
patient  attention  of  the  philosopher  is  closely  allied  to  that  strongly  absorbed  and  controlling 
enthusiasm  which  holds  the  poet  to  the  images  which  his  fitnoy  sunmions  or  creates.  Both 
dwell  in  such  a  world  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  not  easily  understood  by  others.  That 
which  maintains  the  interest  of  each,  is  the  pasuon  of  each  for  the  image-world  which  he  re- 
creates. That  which  gives  to  each  his  mastery  over  this  worid,  is  the  familiarity  which  results 
from  long-contmued  practice  in  calling  up  its  objects  and  in  moulding  them  at  his  will.  Sach 
a  mastery,  arising  from  such  a  continuity  of  effort,  can  only  be  attained  by  that  passionate 
interest  which  is  the  secret  of  genius,  whether  genius  Ubors  for  the  ends  of  scientific  or  poetic 
truth ;  whether  the  ends  for  which  it  labors  is  the  truth  of  science  that  addresses  the  in- 
tellect, or  the  truth  of  feeling  which  controls  the  heart. 

The  objection  will  still  be  urged,  that  the  exuberant  and  passionate  unagina- 
Objections  to  ^^^  ™*y»  ^J  *^®  attractiveness  of  the  imagery  which  it  creates,  withdraw  the 
hSb  view.  mmd  from  the  soberness  of  scientific  truth ;  that  what  might  be  gained  in 

the  abundance  of  material  and  the  vivacity  with  which  it  is  brought  before 
ihe  ndnd,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  distracting  and  bewildering  infiuences  which 
follow.  Or  at  least  it  will  be  said,  the  poetic  imagination  will  fill  the  mind  with  delusive 
phantasms  in  the  form  of  attractive  theories,  and  forbid  it  to  judge  of  its  theories  by  the 
dry  and  severe  light  of  reason.  Tliere  may  be  danger  here ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  imagination  is  poor  and  the  analogies  are  few,  the  mind  is  narrow,  prejudiced,  and  obsti- 
nate. The  abstractions  of  science  are  personified  into  essential  beings  and  actual  powere.  If 
the  imagination  tempts  to  excessive  theorizing,  it  also  precludes  and  prevents  it,  by  the  vivid 
sense  of  reality  which  it  inspires,  by  the  strong  desire  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  by  some 
pertinent  fiu^  or  appropriate  instance,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which,  fipom  its  abundant 
resources,  it  can  bring  them  forth  for  all  its  occasions.  There  is  no  danger  to  science  so 
serious  and  constant  as  that  from  an  overweening  tendency  to  abstraction,  which  fills  the 
intellectual  world  with  artificial  hypostases  that  have  no  ground  in  reality,  and  become  the 
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idols  of  their  originator,  and  those  who  constitute  his  schooL  Against  this  tendency  there  is 
no  oorrecdon  so  effectual  as  the  honest  and  hearty  realism  of  a  TiYid,  actiye,  and  fertile  hn- 
agination,  when  employed  in  the  service  of  truth. 

§  866.   In  the  communication  of  scientific  troth  there  can 

In  oommnnic*-     "  ..         .i.i  «....« 

tiJDff  pbiioeophio  06  SO  question  that  a  large  measure  of  imagiDation  is  of 
essential  service.  He  that  would  amply  illustrate,  power- 
fully defend,  or  effectively  enforce  the  principles  and  truths  of  science,  is 
greatly  aided  by  a  brilliant  imagination.  This,  of  all  other  gifts,  delivers 
him  from  that  tendency  to  the  dry  and  abstract,  to  the  general  and  the 
remote,  to  which  the  expounder  of  science  is  continually  exposed  from  his 
familiarity  with  principles  which  are  strange  to  his  pupils  and  readers,  and 
which  need  to  be  continually  explained  and  illustrated  by  fresh  and  various 
examples.  The  philosophic  writer  or  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  imagina- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  clear  in  statement,  ample  in  illustration,  pertinent 
in  his  application  and  exciting  in  his  enforcement  of  the  truths  with  which 
his  science  is  converaant,  whatever  may  be  the  subject-matter  with  which 
the  science  is  concerned. 

(c.)  The  ethical  imagination. 

§  367.  The  pr<ictical  or  ethical  uses  of  the  imagination  are 
of  the  imagina-  numcrous  and  elevated.  These  are  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  single  consideration,  that  the  law  of  duty  is  and  must  be 
an  ideal  law :  for  whether  it  is  or  is  not  fulfilled,  it  must  precede  the  act 
which  reaches  or  falls  short  of  itself.  Every  ethical  rule  must  be  a  men- 
tal creation,  an  ideal  formed  by  the  creative  power,  and  held  before  the 
soul  as  a  guide  and  law.  Asserting,  as  we  do,  that  this  law,  in  general, 
is  the  same  in  its  import  for  all  men — so  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  im- 
agination of  every  one  must  create  the  same  general  ideal  rule,  it  remains 
true  that  the  practical  ideal  of  every  one  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  shared 
by  no  other  person.  This  ideal,  so  far  as  the  particulars  of  his  character 
and  life  are  concerned,  may  vary  both  in  its  import  and  in  the  vividness 
with  which  this  import  is  conceived.  What  each  man  may  become  in 
this  and  that  respect,  in  wealth,  position,  knowledge,  power,  etc.,  is  the 
romantic  ideal  of  youth  and  the  pleasant  dream  of  later  years.  The 
aspirations  of  endeavor,  the  visions  of  hope,  and  the  romances  of  pure 
reverie  which  express  more  than  we  dare  aspire  afler  or  hope  to  effect, 
are  obviously  the  work  of  the  creative  imagination.  If  these  are  con- 
formed to  a  just  ideal  of  life  and  character,  they  are  most  elevating  in 
their  influence.  If  they  are  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  our  human 
nature  and  our  human  life,  if  they  are  conformed  to  the  physical  and  moral 
laws  of  our  nature,  and  the  government  and  will  of  God,  they  are  healthful 
and  ennobling.  Such  ideals  can  scarcely  be  too  high,  or  too  ardently  and 
fitead&stly  adhered  to.  But  if  they  are  false  in  their  theory  of  life  and 
happiness,  if  they  are  untrue  to  the  conditions  of  our  actual  existence,  if 
they  iovolve  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes,  and  discontent  with  real 
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life,  they  are  the  bane  of  all  enjoyment,  and  fatal  to  tme  happiness.  The 
brief  excitement  which  these  unreal  dreams  occasion,  however  highly 
wrought  this  excitement  may  be,  is  a  poor  offset  to  the  painful  contrasts 
which  they  necessarily  inyolye. 

It  is  not  what  we  actually  attain  or  poasesB  that  makes  us  happy  or  wretched, 
SmJ«**\o"  our  ^^^  ^^**  ^®  t}ax]k  is  essential,  or  possible,  or  just  for  ourselTcs  to  attain. 
hAppincw.  The  ideal  standard  for  ourselves  by  which  we  measure  our  attainments  in  all 

these  req>ect8,  is  that  which  has  the  most  to  do  with  satisfaction  or  discon- 
tent It  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  has,  if  he  imagines  that  he  must  have  some- 
thing more  in  order  to  be  truly  happy.  He  cannot  be  content  if  this  is  wantmg ;  if  he 
dreams  that  something  more  is  justly  his  due,  his  discontent  will  be  aggravated  with  a  seuBe 
of  injustice  from  his  friends  or  his  feUow-men ;  from  society,  from  nature,  or  from  God.  If  bis 
ideal  is  rational  and  just,  still  more  if  his  theory  of  life  teaches  him  to  find  satisfaction  in 
those  sources  of  good  which  are  open  to  all,  in  occupation,  in  worthy  pleasures,  and  in  the 
exercise  and  interchange  of  the  social  and  kmd  affections,  he  cannot  easily  be  robbed  of  con- 
tent and  happiness.  If  his  ideal  contemplates  self^acrifice,  suffering,  and  evil,  as  possible 
conditions  of  good,  he  will  be  still  more  secure  of  a  happy  life.  If  it  reaches  forward  to 
another  scene  of  existence,  and  brings  before  him  the  blessedness  of  a  character  perfected  by 
suffering  and  made  fit  for  the  purest  and  noblest  society  conceivable,  his  happmess  on  eartb. 
may  even  be  augmented  by  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  pain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ideals  are  factitious  or  unreasonable,  they  become  the  sourcf 
of  constant  wretchedness.  K  a  man  to  be  happy,  must  be  as  rich  or  as  fashionable,  as  sue 
cessfhl  or  as  accomplished  as  he  dreams  of^  all  his  actual  enjoyments  pass  for  little  or  nothing 
till  his  ideal  desires  are  gratified.  These  are  the  standard  by  which  he  measures  his  good, 
Without  reaching  this  standard,  he  cannot  be  satisfied.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  never  aspires  can  never  rise ;  while  even  romantic  hopes  and  wishes  have  much  that  is 
quickening  and  elevating  in  their  influence,  it  is  equally  essential  that  all  ideals  of  happiness 
should  be  conformed  to  truth,  and  should  propoee  objects  that  are  approred  of  conscience, 
of  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  the  will  of  God. 

.   ,..    S  968.   These  ideals  of  life  and  happiness  must  inyolve  a 

Ideals     of     life     "  ,  .  .      ,  »  .      ,      »  .., 

neoeaaiiiy  ethi-  more  or  less  positiYcly  cthical  character.  We  cannot  im- 
agine what  we  are  to  be  and  to  become  in  fortune  and 
success,  without  including  more  or  less  distinctly  what  we  ought  to  be  in 
character  and  to  perform  in  action.  Even  if  our  general  ideal  be  con- 
formed to  the  law  of  duty,  our  imagination  in  particular  of  what  a 
virtuous  man  should  be  in  feeling  and  in  action,  may  be  very  imperfect,  or 
even  very  false.  It  may  oyerlook  many  real  excellencies,  and  tolerate  many 
defects,  through  ignorance,  false  education,  and  corrupt  public  opinion, 
or  our  own  vicious  tastes  and  inclinations.  We  may,  in  our  imaginations, 
fall  far  below  the  elevation  of  a  just  ideal  of  what  a  mkn  should  be,  to  be 
courteous,  self-sacrificing,  patriotic,  friendly,  hospitable,  gentlemanly,  or 
even  honest,  veracious,  and  upright.  But  whatever  these  ideals  are, 
whether  they  are  false  or  true,  elevated  or  low,  they  will  be  certain  to  exert 
a  most  healthful  or  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  the  character.  They  fur- 
nish a  standard  that  is  constantly  present,  and  constantly  active  to  lift  us 
upward  or  to  drag  us  downward.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  a  man 
aspires  to  become,  has  ethicaUy  already  decided  what  he  is.    His  aims  and 
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Btandard  are  the  reflex  of  his  wishes  and  his  will,  as  well  as  the  assoranoe 
of  what  he  can  achieve  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  standard  of  duty  may  be  constantly  ooirected  and  improyed.  From 
Wea^«  rfia^SS  ^^  ^^^  experience  of  the  effects  of  acts  or  habits,  or  his  observation  of  these 
and  improT«d.       effects  in  others,  a  man  may  supply  what  he  has  omitted  to  observe,  or  correct 

that  in  which  he  has  erred,  and  so  advance  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  rule 
of  feeling,  of  manners,  and  of  life.  In  this  way  a  community  may  rise  or  sink,  may  advance 
or  go  backward.  Every  man,  by  his  good  life,  by  the  realization  of  what  is  good  in  himself, 
and  his  more  perfect  manifestation  of  it  in  all  appropriate  and  beautiful  acts,  may  advance  the 
ideals  of  others.  The  contemplation  of  fictitious  characters,  elevated  and  ennobled  by  ideal 
beauty,  serves  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  ethical  ideal  of  thousands  of  susceptible  minds.  The 
poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  dramatist,  quicken  the  fervor,  and  instruct  the  minds,  and  elevate 
the  tastes  of  their  readers.  The  ideals  of  a  community  or  of  a  man,  both  express  and  form 
its  ethical  life,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good. 

(d.)  Imagination  and  reUgioris  faitK 

8  369.    The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  religious  faith  is 

Eelatlon  of  the     ?  ^  .  ,     .  ^      ^       ^  ®       ,  .      ^         !•  r  -^..i.      v 

imanination  to  interesting  and  important.  The  objects  of  our  faith,  by 
"  ^^^  their  very  definition,  have  never  been  subjected  to  direct  or 

intuitive  knowledge.  Neither  sense-perception  nor  self-consciousness,  have 
confronted  them  directly  or  brought  report  of  them.  And  yet  the  imagi- 
nation pictures  these  objects  as  real  and  most  important.  What  are  the 
materials  which  it  parts  and  reunites  ?  Whence  the  suggestions  which  it 
idealizes  into  more  refined  and  spiritual  essences?  By  what  authority 
does  it  invest  these  creations  with  verisimilitude  and  impose  them  upon 
the  assent  of  the  intellect,  as  representing  the  most  real  and  important 
of  all  truths  ?  What  analogies  are  there  between  the  finite  and  the  infi- 
nite which  authorize  the  imagination  to  use  the  one  to  symbolize  the 
other,  and  justify  its  faith  in  its  own  symbolic  creations  ? 
We  must  1m-  ^^  *^®  Divinc  Being — of  self-existence,  of  unlimited  power 
iSrer^iTiSwS  ^^^  knowledge,  of  creative  and  preserving  energy,  of  fore- 
i»i  &ct8.  ^3gt  n^^  providence,  we  have  no  direct  experience.    All  our 

direct  apprehensions  of  spiritual  attributes  and  relations  are  of  the  limited 
only.    It  is  by  the  limited  that  we  reach  the  unlimited  even  in  thought. 

Conceding  that  we  can  conceive  the  infinite,  can  we  also  image  our 
concepts  ?  (§  427.)  We  cannot  The  sphere  of  the  imagbation  is  only 
the  finite.  All  the  pictures  which  it  can  construct  are  of  limited  objects. 
It  is  by  means  only  of  such  pictures  that  it  can  image  its  concepts  of  the 
infinite,  if  it  attempts  to  image  them  at  all.  That  it  attempts  thus  to 
image  them,  is  evident.  That  it  can  adequately  picture  them,  no  man  be- 
lieves. What  is  embraced  in  the  concept  is  the  known  likeness  between 
the  finite  and  infinite.  What  is  pictured  by  the  image,  is  some  limited 
example  of  the  thought-relation  which  the  image  suggests.  These  pictures 
may  be  increased  in  number,  extent,  or  energy,  but  this  is  all. 

Existence,  power,  knowledge,  origination,  foresight ; — aU  these  we 
say  and  believe  are  both  finite  and  infinite.    They  are  in  some  sense  familiar 
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to  our  experience,  and  we  conceive  and  know  them.  But  when  we  seek 
to  image  them  as  infinite,  we  select  some  examples  that  illustrate  these 
attributes ;  we  choose  an  image  from  the  finite  to  give  life  and  reality  to 
the  concept  of  that  which  we  believe  to  be  unlimited  in  respect  to  its 
sphere  and  energy.  The  kind  of  existence  and  the  manner  of  activity 
which  we  would  image,  we  assume  to  be  within  our  experience.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  materials  ht  the  service  of  the  imagination  when 
it  has  to  do  with  spiritual  beings,  must  come  firom  our  personal  con- 
sciousness. But  this  consciousness  has  direct  knowledge  only  of 
limited  powers  and  acts.  Independence  of  being,  eternity  of  continu- 
ance, superiority  to  space,  unlimitedness  of  power  and  knowledge,  can- 
not be  imaged  by  any  thing  which  we  directly  know.  They  can  only  in  a 
sense  be  approximatively  imaged  by  an  added  nimiber  of  the  objects  to 
which  limited  spiritual  acts  and  attributes  are  related. 

When  we  use  the  imagination  to  image  or  illustrate  our  concepts  and  beliefs 
^  d*  FJ^^tmrti  ^^  infinite,  spiritoal  being,  we  can  multiply  and  enlarge  the  images  of  those 
worthiness.  finite  objects  upon  which  these  powers  are  employed,  and  of  the  finite  effects 

in  which  these  infinite  attributes  are  manifest  But  these  utmost  efforts  of 
the  imaginative  power  to  reach  the  infinite  and  absolute,  are  always  attended  by  the  belief 
that  they  fall  short  of  the  reality ;  that  no  enumeration  of  finite  objects,  howeyer  interesting 
in  themselves,  or  significant  they  may  be,  are  at  all  adequate  to  illustrate  the  divine ;  that 
no  continuation  of  space  or  of  time  can  express  the  divine  eternity ;  that  no  quanta  of  de- 
pendent being  can  fitly  represent  the  Being  who  is  self-existent  To  have  the  materials  that 
shall  enable  a  man  fitly  to  image  the  infinite,  one  must  himself  be  infinite.  There  are,  indeed, 
analogies  between  the  created  and  the  creating  spirit ;  else  the  one  could  not  know  the  other 
in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree.  But  these  analogies  are  too  few  and  too  inadequate  to  enable 
or  authorize  man  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God,  or  to  make  con- 
ceivable the  divine  by  any  images  which  man  applies  so  freely  and  properly  to  limited  things. 
The  imagination  is  not  easily  content  to  use  the  analogies  which  are  placed  at  its  conmiand, 
and  to  refram  from  using  those  which  it  may  not  lawfully  employ.  It  would  fain  go  further 
than  it  can  or  ought  To  do  this,  has  been  its  constant  temptation  and  lis  perpetual  daring. 
To  refuse  to  go  as  far  as  it  may  and  ought,  is  weak  and  unphilosophical ;  but  to  attempt  to  go 
further,  is  always  irrational,  and,  it  may  be,  impious. 

The  imagination  §  ^^^'  ^  rcspect,  also,  to  the  Capacities  and  experiences  of 
^tetui«s  of  a^  *^®  spirit  in  an  unembodied  or  a  disembodied  state, — when 
o^er  state  of  separate  from  a  human  body  or  any  material  organization — 
the  imagination  is  limited  in  the  materials  of  its  working  and 
the  products  which  it  creates.  Our  knowledge  is  of  the  soul  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  and  of  objects  which  are  known  through  sense-per- 
ception. To  image  any  of  its  acts  or  states  without  a  constantly  present 
background  of  bodily  sensations,  is  to  imagine  a  mode  of  existence  that 
seems  to  us  imperfect  and  unnatural.  We  cannot  imagine  the  soul  with- 
out the  body  by  which  to  know  and  act,  and  without  material  objects  to  act 
upon.  If  we  attempt  it,  we  bring  to  our  aid  some  attenuated  matter  for 
the  soul's  habitation  and  instrument,  and  we  surround  it  with  a  world  of 
objects  that  wear  the  forms  of  material  things.    It  is  not  easy  for  ns  to 
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conceive,  and  therefore  not  easy  to  believe  in  a  world  of  purely  spiritual 
agencies  and  objects,  without  some  intrusion  of  imaginations  taken  from 
the  world  of  familiar  life.  But  inasmuch  as  religious  faith  not  only  be- 
lieyes  in  God,  but  in  another  condition  of  existence  for  the  soul  unlike 
the  present  in  the  connection  of  soul  and  body  and  the  instruments  and 
objects  of  the  soul's  knowledge,  the  question  continually  presents  itself, 
How  far  can  we  image  that  world  by  this,  and  the  soul's  experiences  in 
that  world,  by  its  experiences  in  this  ?  Can  we  imagine  it  at  all  ?  May 
we  apply  the  pictures  drawn  from  this  life  to  illustrate  or  make  conceiv- 
able the  scenes  and  events  of  another  state  ?  We  not  only  can,  but  we 
must,  yet  ever  with  the  caution,  that  the  images  which  we  use  be  not 
aUowed  to  suggest  more  than  the  data  authorise.  That  world  is  like  the 
present  in  certain  particulars,  else  we  could  not  conceive  it  at  all. 

.       g  871.   There  miut  be  concepts  which  are  common  to  the  two,  which  serve 
Conmon     rela- 

tious  iu  the  fl-  08  the  bridge  across  which  we  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  the  images 
j^^d  the  in-  |jy  ^jjj^jjj  ^^^  concepts  are  iUustrated,  must  all  be  taken  from  the  worid  of 
sense  and  matter,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  only  sense  and  matter  that  furnish 
images  for  spiritual  facts  and  phenomena  even  in  the  present  state  of  being.  If  all  the 
language  concerning  spirit,  even  in  this  world,  is  taken  from  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter, it  must  of  necessity  follow  that  such  facts  and  phenomena,  when  placed  in  another  sphere, 
must  yield  to  the  same  law.  If  other  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  future  state  are  to  be 
conveyed  in  language  which  is  at  all  analogous  to  the  sphere  of  sense  and  matter,  these  must 
be  set  forth  under  images  derived  from  the  sense-conditions  and  the  material  things  which 
are  present  to  us  here.  It  should  not  surprise  us,  then,  to  find  that  the  imagination,  when  it  rises 
Into  faith  in  objects  of  the  unseen  world,  invariably  uses  pictures  that  are  borrowed  from  the 
^orld  of  matter,  and  phrases  all  its  language  from  materials  furnished  by  this  imagery.  It 
cannot  do  otherwise.  However  lofty  its  conceptions  may  be,  however  soaring  its  aspirations, 
undoubted  its  belief,  or  ardent  its  hopes,  all  these  must  be  pictured  and.  expressed  in  the 
images  taken  from  that  world  of  matter  which  is  adapted  to  a  soul  that  knows  and  acts 
through  a  material  organism.  If  there  be  a  revelation  that  is  conveyed  by  human  language 
or  addressed  to  the  human  soul,  it  must  in  this  respect  be  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of 
the  soul  that  is  to  understand  and  accept  it  The  fact  that  it  must  be  conveyed  by  such  a 
medium,  does  not  disprove  that  a  revelation  is  possible,  or  at  all  detract  from  its  importance 
or  authority.  It  cannot  be  argued  against  its  divine  origination  or  supernatural  confirmation, 
that  it  conforms  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  made.  If  man  is  to  under- 
stand  its  import,  that  import  must  be  expressed  under  the  conditions  and  laws  of  human  thought 
and  of  human  language.  If  we  must  image  the  concepts  of  our  own  spiritual  life,  and  of 
an  extra-mundane  sphere  of  being,  by  pictures  taken  from  the  material  sphere,  all  communi- 
cations to  us  concerning  other  spirits  and  other  spheres  of  being  must  be  made  under  this 
common  condition  and  by  means  of  this  common  vehicle,  whether  they  are  natural  or  super- 
natural, whether  they  are  human  or  divine. 

Nftrnimanr  •-  ^^»  ®^  *^*  Other  hand,  we  regard  the  necessary  limits  of  imagination  and 
tioBs  in  conoeiy-  faith,  we  shall  not  expect  that  either  will  do  more  for  us  than  lies  in  the 
raiting  xevelal  capacities  of  either.  We  shall  not  confound  the  images  of  analogy  with  the 
^o^  intuitions  of  direct  knowledge.    We  shall  not  mistake  the  accessories  of 

illustrative  imagery  for  the  realities  of  the  concepts  or  truths  which  this  imagery  sets  forth. 
We  shall  not  revel  in  sense-pictures  of  the  fimcy,  as  though  the  sensuous  in  them  were  literal 
truth.  We  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  by  pretended  seers,  because,  forsooth,  theur  pictures  of 
the  unseen,  are  so  minute,  so  copious,  and  so  beautiful,  or  so  confidently  set  forth ;  overlooking 
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the  drcumstance  that  these  riaionB  mxy  be  merely  the  readoa  of  a  too  hixnriant  fancy,  or  the 
creations  of  an  excited  and  perhaps  an  insane  imagination.  The  recognition  of  the  human 
limitations  in  the  divine,  will  teach  us  to  interpret  the  divine  aright,  while  it  may  save  as  from 
accepting  as  divine  that  which  is  only  limited  and  human. 

Upon  the  imagination,  and  its  various  applications,  cf.  J.  Addison,  l%e  SpedaioTy  Nos. 
411,  412,  418,  414,  416,  418,  419 ;  A.  Alison,  Essayt  on  tht  Nature  and  PrincifUt  of  TatU, 
Efis.  I. ;  M.  Akenside,  Fieaaurts  of  ths  ImaginaHon  ;  E.  Burke,  A  FhUotophical  Enqmry^ 
etOi,  p.  v.  sees,  ii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  viL ;  D.  Stewart,  JSUtnenUy  etc.,  p.  ii.  chap,  viii ;  Dr.  T.  Brown, 
Zecturety  xlU.,  xliil ;  Hamilton,  Met,  Zec^  xzxiil. ;  J.  Buskin,  Modem  Fainien,  p.  iii.  sec 
it ;  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Biog,  IaU^  chaps.  ziii.-zxii. ;  W.  Wordsworth,  Appendix^  Freface*^  etc., 
Foetieal  Workty  vol.  vi. ;  Leigh  Hunt,  Imagination  and  Fancy ;  E.  S.  Dallas,  The  Gay 
Science  ;  R.  Q.  Hazard,  Eeaay  on  Language  ;  P.  Brown,  Froeedure^  etc,  etc.,  of  the  Human 
ITnderstanding ;  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy;  H  L.  Hansel, 
Idmilt  of  Religiom  Thatsght ;  H.  Oalderwood,  Fhiloeophy  of  the  Infinite. 
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PART    THIRD. 

THIKEINa  AND  THOUGHT-ENOWLEDGK 
CHAPTER   I. 

THOUGHT-KNOMTLEDGB     DEFINED     AND     EXPLAINED. 

From  presentation  and  rqtretenUUi&n  we  proceed,  or  rather  we  ascend,  to  a  higher  kind  of 
knowledge,  viz.,  knowledge  hv  thought.  Presentation  gives  us  individual  objeGts.  Repre- 
sentation recalls  them  to  the  memory,  and  pictures  them  in  the  imagination.  Both  these 
acts' and  processes  prepare  them  for  the  service  and  uses  of  thought,  which  gives  general- 
ized  conceptions,  permanent  principles,  and  universal  laws.  In  this  part  of  our  treatise 
we  treat  of  the  processes  and  products  of  thinking,  or  thought-knowledge ;  reserving  for 
the  part  which  follows,  the  consideration  of  the  intuitions  and  relations  which  are  directly 
assumed  in  thought,  and  indirectly  in  all  knowledge. 

To  what  pro-  §  ^^^'  "^^^  third  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  the  intellect 
tOTMapJued^*  is  Capable,  is  thinking,  or  thought.  The  term  thought^  when 
used  in  this  special  or  technical  sense,  is  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  processes,  which  are  familiarly  known  as  abstraction^  general- 
izatiany  naming^  judging^  reasoning^  arranging^  explaining^  and  accounting 
/or.  These  processes  are  often,  grouped  together,  and  called  the  logical^ 
or  rational  processes ;  their  mutual  aflinity  and  common  relationship  to  the 
higher  functions  of  the  intellect,  being  acknowledged  by  this  general  ap- 
pellation. 

This  affinity  is  more  clearly  seen  in  that  they  all  assimie  and  make 
prominent  certain  fundamental  relations,  such  as  substance  and  attribute, 
cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  adaptation  and  purpose,  power  and  law, 
with  the  several  concepts  which  these  relations  involve. 
The  relation  of  I*  ^^  more  manifest  and  striking  by  the  relation  of  these 
to*S«n^ewS«  processes  and  conceptions  to  the  higher  knowledge  and 
knowledge.  attainments  of  man.  It  is  by  thought  only  that  we  can  form 
those  conceptions  of  number  and  magnitude  which  are  the  postulates  and 
the  materials  of  mathematical  science.  By  thinking,  we  both  enlarge  and 
rise  above  the  limited  and  transient  information  which  is  gained  by  single 
acts  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception,  as  we  lay  hold  of  that  in 
them  which  is  universal  and  permanent.  By  thought,  we  know  effects  by 
their  causes,  and  causes  through  their  effects :  we  believe  in  powers,  whose 
actings  only  we  can  directly  discern,  and  infer  powers  in  objects  which  we 
have  never  tested  or  observed :  we  explain  what  has  happened  by  refer- 
ring it  to  laws  of  necessity  or  reason,  and  we  predict  what  will  happen  by 
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rightly  interpreting  what  htfs  occurred.  By  thinking,  we  rise  to  the  unseen 
from  that  which  is  seen,  to  the  laws  of  nature  from  the  facts  of  nature,  to 
the  laws  of  spirit  from  the  phenomena  of  spirit,  and  to  God  from  the 
universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  whose  powers  reveal  His  energy,  and 
whose  ends  and  adaptations  manifest  His  thoughts  and  character. 
The  dimity  of  '^^'^g^*>  ^  already  explained,  not  only  gives  us  the  most 
thought-pro-  important  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  it  qualifies  us  for  our 
noblest  functions.  It  makes  us  capable  of  language,  by 
which  we  conununicate  what  we  know  and  feel  for  the  good  of  others, 
or  record  it  for  another  generation ;  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  and 
elevated  above  the  observation  and  remembrance  of  single  and  isolated 
facts;  of  forecast,  as  we  learn  wisdom  by  experience;  of  duty,  as  we 
exalt  ourselves  into  judges  and  lawgivers  over  the  inward  desires  and 
intentions ;  of  law,  as  we  discern  its  importance  and  bow  to  its  authority ; 
and  of  religion,  as  we  believe  in  and  worship  the  Unseen,  whose  existence 
and  character  we  interpret  by  His  works  and  learn  from  His  Word. 

§  873.  But  what  it  is  to  think,  and  how  thinking  should  be  defined,  maj  be 
prooesMs  iUoB-  more  easily  understood  by  a  concrete  example.  We  take  a  familiar  object, 
amSe.^^  "^  **"    as  an  apple,  and  proceed  to  think  it,  in  the  various  processes  already  named. 

We  supitose  that  it  is  perceived  and  represented,  and  that  we  know  from  our 
previous  studies  what  it  is  to  perceive  and  remember.  We  begin  to  think  this  object,  which 
has  often  been  perceived  and  represented. 

First  of  all,  we  know  it  as  a  being  or  a  something,  as  distinguished  from 
The    apple    as    nothing ;  and,  as  such,  like  every  other  entity,  whether  it  be  an  actual  or 

sasssr  "*  thought4«ing. 

Next,  we  think  or  know  this  being  as  possessed  of  and  distinguished  by 
attributes  or  properties  which  we  can  separate  in  thought  from  the  being  to  which  they  belong, 
but  which  are  held  to  it,  and  to  one  another,  by  a  natural  bond  which  cannot  be  broken. 

We  go  further:  we  observe  in  other  objects — apples — attributes  like  those 
Abetraction  and  which  we  discern  in  this ;  we  see  the  objects  to  be  similar  in  color,  form, 
generalintion.       ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^j^  ^^^^  j^p^^^  ^^^  ^^  l^gg  conspicuous  attributes,  and 

from  the  individual  apples  to  which  they  belong,  and  then  combine  them  into 
larger  or  smaller  groups  of  attributes.  In  this  way  we  form  the  mental  product  called  a 
general  notion  or  concept  of  the  apple,  or  of  apples  in  general  as  we  say,  which  we  can 
analyze  and  d^ne.    To  abttraet  and  to  analyxe,  is  to  think. 

Next,  we  restore,  or  think  back,  these  general  concepts  to  the  individual 
Claaeifloatian  apples,  and  in  so  doing,  we  divide  them  into  higher  or Vower,  wider  or  nar- 
and  naming.  rower  donee  ;  some  by  their  color  only,  as  red,  striped,  etc ;  others  by 

their  form,  as  round,  oval,  etc ;  others  by  their  taste,  as  sweet,  add,  etc  To 
daenfy,  is  mvolved  in  thinking. 

As  we  proceed,  we  mark  and  fix  what  we  have  done  by  language.  We  give  names  to 
each  of  these  attributes,  to  the  concepts  and  things  formed  and  denoted  by  several  attributes 
united ;  to  the  classes  and  sub-classes  into  which  they  are  separated.  Thinking  is  necessary 
to  language. 

Next,  the  apple  holds  relation  to  space  and  time.  It  is  both  extended  and 
Cheometrieal  and  enduring.  The  perception  of  the  apple  conditionates  or  involves  the  knowl- 
Srai,  *"    edge  of  both  space  and  time ;  we  do  not  here  inquire  how  or  why.    By 

thought  and  imagination  we  are  enabled  to  separate  the  object  perceived 
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from  both  time  and  space,  and  to  constract  in  space  the  yarious  geometrical  figures,  as  well 
as  to  conceiye  and  define  them  by  their  necessary  attributes  or  properties. 

MoreoTcr,  all  sorts  of  entities,  whether  things  existing,  or  thought-things,  whether  attri- 
butes or  beings,  can,  by  the  common  relation  to  time  of  the  mind  that  thinks  them,  be  thought 
in  the  relations  of  number.  They  can  be  counted  one  by  one ;  they  can  be  gathered  into 
groups,  and  the  groups  can  be  counted :  the  number  of  times  a  smaller  group  occurs  to  make 
a  larger  group,  can  also  be  counted.  In  this  way  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic  or  algebra 
are  rendered  possible  as  acts  or  operations  of  thought,  upon  concepts  which  thinking  itself 
constructs  and  provides. 

Again,  the  object— the  apple — is  believed  to  be  produced  from  a  tree,  by 
Gauae  and  ef-  heginning  as  the  germ  in  the  blossom,  and  gradually  expanding  into  the 
feci.  ripened  fruit.    It  is  known  also  to  be  dependent  upon  the  agencies  of  heat 

and  moisture  acting  together  with  the  living  tree.  The  several  changes  which 
occur,  together  with  their  attendant  conditions,  are  observed  by  the  senses  as  they  precede  and 
follow  one  another.  The  memory  gathers  these  in  their  order.  Thought,  however,  connects 
them  as  eatue  and  effect^  and  finds  in  the^  phenomena  thus  connected,  the  relation  of  the 
powers  and  laws  of  their  causative  agents.  All  these  relations,  and  the  conceptions  which 
grow  out  of  them,  are  known  by  thought. 

We  proceed  to  another  act  of  thought-knowledge.    By  observing  the  poweni 

and  conditions  in  this  class  of  apples,  their  habit  of  growth,  the  soil,  situation 
indno  on.  ^^^  temperature  favorable  to  their  successful  cultivation,  we  infer  that  the 

same  are  required  in  all  cases,  for  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  confirm  the  sugges* 
tion  by  experiment.  This  is  knowledge  by  induction.  Induction  is  a  process  of  thought,  for 
simple  perception  gives  us  no  authority  to  believe  with  confidence  that  which  we  have  not 
observed,  nor  does  the  simple  memory  of  the  past,  or  imagination  of  the  possible,  justify  mi 
in  predicting  events  that  are  yet  future. 

But  we  do  not  confine  our  inductions  to  a  single  object,  or  class  of  objects.  We  extend 
them  to  still  wider  and  higher  classes,  till,  by  thought,  we  have  discovered  the  great  powers 
which  pervade  the  universe,  and  fixed  the  laws  according  to  which  they  act  These  widest 
inductions  are  known  by  the  rational  faculty  which  we  caU  the  power  of  thought. 

But  we  do  not  rest  with  the  induction  of  powers  and  laws.  We  observe  that 
Adaptation  and  ^®  apple  is  useful  and  pleasant  as  food.  We  notice  that  it  is  the  product  of 
dflsign.  cool  climates,  and  can,  with  proper  care,  be  preserved  through  the  winter. 

We  do  not  merely  observe  and  record  these  as  facts,  but  we  connect  them 
by  the  relation  of  adaptatiorij  or  fitness  to  the  wants  of  man.  We  discern  other  adaptations 
in  objects.  This  adaptation  implies  design  or  thought  in  the  structure  of  the  universe.  It 
shows  us  each  inferior  part  as  contributing  to  the  superior,  and  all  as  acting  together  in  per- 
fect harmony  toward  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  But  adaptation  and  design  are  not  seen 
nor  heard ;  they  are  neither  tasted  nor  handled,  but  they  are  known  by  a  higher  capacity  of 
the  intellect ;  they  are  the  revelations  of  thought. 

The  nature  and  processes  of  thought  might  be  illustrated  by  an  example 
Ezamnlo  trom  Selected  from  the  world  of  spirit.  By  consciousness,  we  know  only  indi- 
spiritoai  being,      vidual  states  of  perception  or  feeling.    They  follow  afUr  one  another,  like  the 

successive  waves  of  a  rapid  stream. .  Should  we  notice  each  individual  as  it 
passes  before  the  eye  of  our  consciousness,  the  eye  would  be  confused  and  bewildered.  But 
we  detain  or  repeat  one  and  another ;  we  observe  their  likeness  or  unlikeness ;  we  form  con- 
cepts ;  we  group  them  in  classes  which  divide  the  individuals  to  which  they  belong ;  we  fix 
and  record  the  products  of  our  acta  by  a  name ;  we  find  conunon  causes,  powers,  and  laws  for 
similar  phenomena ;  we  discern  the  adaptation  of  spiritual  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the 
world  of  matter,  and  thus  bind  together  the  world  of^  matter  and  spirit,  in  the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  one  comprehensive  plan ;  the  thinking  of  man  interpreting  in  these  ways  the  thoughts 
of  God, 
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§  874.  From  this  i*eview  of  particular  instances  of  thought 
thoQgi^efi^.  we  derive  the  following  definitions :  To  know  by  thinking,  is 
to  unite  individual  objects  by  means  of  generalization,  classi- 
fication, rational  explanation,  and  orderly  arrangement:  Thought-knowl- 
edge is  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  formation  and  application 
of  general  conceptions. 

Thinking  is  a  species  of  knowledge ;  but  knowledge  has  been  defined 
as  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  their  relations,  the  different  species  or 
modes  of  which  are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  objects  and  rela- 
tions. Thinking,  as  defined  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  apprehension 
of  objects  as  generalized,  and  their  implied  relations. 

We  begin  this  knowledge  with  the  formation  of  general  conceptions, 
as  the  first  step  in  the  process.  We  proceed  to  apply  these  conceptions  in 
the  various  ways  which  these  conceptions  imply  and  render  possible.  In 
doing  this,  we  are  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  evolve  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  kinds  of  knowledge  which  we  have  briefly  Aetched— formation 
of  the  concept^  clarification^  definition^  division,  deduction,  induction,  ex- 
planation, and  9f/8tematic  arrangement.  As  the  result,  we  gain  rational 
knowledge,  philosophical  knowledge,  scientific  knowledge  or  science,  and 
pra4itical  insight  or  wisdom. 

%  376.  Some  peftons  may  question  the  propriety  of  designaUng  these  Beveral 
The  xues  of  the  processes  by  the  term  thinking^  or  thottghl,  for  the  reason  that  these  words 
lonns  juBtlfled.      gomeUmes  signify  to  imagine,  or  believe  on  insufficient  evidence.    To  apply 

these  terms  to  the  most  unportant  distinctions  which  we  discern,  and  the  most 
positzve  truths  in  which  we  confide,  seems  to  intimate  some  doubt  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  knowledge  itself,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  we  attain  it 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  thinking  and  thought,  in  the  best  English 
usage,  denote,  in  a  general  sense,  the  higher  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  operations  of  the 
Intellect.  There  are  no  single  words  so  appropriate  as  these,  which  csn  be  set  apart  to  the 
fechnical  service  and  designation  of  the  operations  of  the  rational  faculty ;  no  other  terms  are 
hi  actual  use  whose  common  signification  is  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  definite  as  are 
these. 

Another  profounder  reason  might  be  given.  All  the  products,  or  object-matter,  with 
which  these  powers  are  concerned,  as  they  are  general  objects,  in  one  sense  exist  only  in  and 
for  the  mind  of  man.  The  concept,  the  class,  the  argument,  the  inference,  the  reason,  the 
system,  are  not  individual  entities  existing  permanently  in  the  worid  of  matter  or  spirit,  but 
though^entities,  created  by  and  existmg  for  the  intellect  that  thinks  them  into  bemg. 
The  operations  which  call  them  into  bemg  may  properly  be  called  thought  and  thinking,  in 
distinction  from  perception,  which  has  to  do  with  those  individual  objects  or  events  which 
exist  or  occur  in  the  universe  of  fact 

The  use  of  these  terms  does  not,  however,  imply  that  the  objects  are  less  real. 
What  these  or  that  the  knowledge  is  less  certain,  than  the  acts  and  objects  of  sense  and 
teime    do    not    ^jonsciousness.    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  objects  are  more  real,  and 

much  of  this  knowledge  is  more  certain.  By  these  acts  we  know  things  in 
their  essential  nature,  their  fixed  causes,  their  unchangeable  Uiws,  and  their  controlling  ends; 
in  other  words,  we  know  them  by  a  deeper  insight,  and  in  higher  relations,  than  we  can  by 
the  observations  of  sense  or  the  experience  of  consciousness.  By  thought,  we  correct  the 
mistakes  of  single  observations ;  we  gain  power  over  nature  tiid  over  ourselves.    By  thought, 
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we  seeinto  the  troth  and  esBenoe  of  thmgs,  we  read  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  interpret  the 
Tery  thoughts  of  God. 

If,  by  an  occasional  use,  the  word  to  think  signifies  to  surmise,  to  imagine,  or  to  belieye 
without  reason,  this  does  not  exclude  or  destroy  its  higher  meaning. 

Appellations  for  §  ^'^^'  ^^  ^*  ^  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  tenn  to  stand 
thinki?**"  ^  ^^^  ^  these  higher  processes,  it  is  idmost  as  difficult  to  find 
or  select  an  appellation  for  the  power  which  qualifies  us  to 
perform  them.  The  intelligence  and  the  intellect  have  been  thus  appro- 
priated, but  they  are  also  used  for  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  every 
species  of  knowledge,  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher ;  for  the  power  to 
Imow  by  sense  and  imagination,  as  well  as  the  power  to  know  by  general 
conceptions.  The  understanding  is  sometimes  employed  in  this  very 
general  sense,  and  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  and  special  function,  as  by 
Coleridge  and  others,  after  E^ant  The  judgment  is  used,  likewise,  in  a 
wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  The  reason  seems  better  fitted  than  almost 
any  other  term,  and  yet  the  reason  is  used  for  the  very  highest  of  the  rational 
functions,  or  else  in  a  very  indefinite  sense  for  all  that  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brutes.  It  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  rational  faeiUty 
and  the  power  of  thought,  or  briefly,  thought.  For  brevity  and  precision 
we  prefer  thought.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  like  percep- 
tion and  representation,  and  many  subordinate  terms,  thought  is  used  at 
one  time  for  the  power,  at  another  for  the  act  of  thinking,  and  at  another 
for  its  product.  Thus  we  say  indifferently, '  Man  is  endowed  with  thought 
as  well  as  with  sense : »  **  Sits  fixed  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagyrite : "  "A 
penny  for  your  thoughts  t '' 

If  the  reason  were  asked  why  no  single  tenn  has  been  assigned  by  English  pUlosophen 
Terminology  to  this  higher  power  in  man,  we  must  answer,  that  it  is  in  port  owing  to  the  wont  of 
I^d^  Bnay.  definite  and  accordant  views  In  respect  to  the  nature  and  Amotions  of  such  a  fiusulty,  and 
in  port  to  the  inihieoce  of  Locke's  Euay.  This  work  is  quite  as  mnch  a  treatise  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  as  on  psychology.  It  scaxoely  professes  to  give  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  but  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  analysis  of  ideas ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived.  Even  in  the  incidental  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers, Locke  is  especially  superficial  and  hasty. 

These  powers,  in  addition  to  those  of  sense,  refiectlon,  and  memory,  are  loosely  called  discerning,  com- 
paring, compounding,  naming,  abstraction  (B.  li.  c  xi.>.  He  promises  to  treat  of  these  fhlly  afterwards,  but 
fkils  to  redeem  his  promise  psychologically ;  what  he  contributes  in  addition  being  only  in  the  way  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  analysis.  Locke  gave  the  direction  to  all  subsequent  writers,  even  to  those  who  difiiw 
from  i^tm  most  materially.  Even  Edd,  in  treating  of  the  higher  powers,  groups  them  all  under  judgment, 
which  he  treats  quite  as  much  from  a  logical  as  lirom  a  psychological  starting-point.  The  threefold  division, 
derived  from  the  Schoolmen,  of  knowledge  into  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  seems  to 
have  ezendsed  a  powerful  influence,  often  for  evil,  over  the  psychologioal  treatment  of  the  higher  powers. 
This  is  to  be  observed  even  in  Kant. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  before  the  time  of  Locke,  the  intellectual  powers  were,  in  England,  divided 
into  three :  sense,  phantasy,  and  intellect.  The  oldest  antagonists  of  Locke,  as  Lee^  Bishop  Peter  Brown, 
and  others,  complained  that  he  did  not  reoogniae  this  division. 

Whatever  else  of  good  may  be  said  of  Locke,  In  that  he  emphasised  consciousness  (reflection)  as  a  dis* 
tinct  souroe  of  Icnowledge,  of  equal  authority  with  sense ;  he  did  no  good  to  psychology  by  abandoning  this 
received  threefold  distinction.  For  all  his  elTorts  to  give  deamess  and  prmsion  to  his  conceptions  and 
nomendatnie,  Locke  merits  the  highest  praise.  He  is  to  be  honored  for  his  nnwilliogness  to  aoquiesee  in 
traditionary  terms  or  forms  of  speech,  and  for  his  desire  to  find  a  meaning  in  all  that  he  accepted ;  but  hb 
is  not  to  be  commended  for  rejecting  the  traditional  psychology  of  the  schools  because  of  its  formalism, 
and  yet  following  blindly  the  traditional  logic,  which,  if  possible,  was  even  more  formalistio  and  empty. 
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§  377.  The  power  of  thought  may  be  considered  ill  two 
thoSght?*^'^  ^   aspects :  as  a  capacity  for  certain  processes  or  Actions;  and 

for  originating  or  bringing  to  view  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  or  relations.  In  the  one  of  these  aspects  it  performs  the 
several  acts  which  we  have  enumerated,  of  generalizing,  judging,  reason- 
ing, etc.,  the  most  of  which  are  usually  called  logical  processes,  because 
they  are  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  deduction  or  reasoning.  In 
the  other,  it  is  viewed  as  the  discoverer  of  certain  native  conceptions  or 
intuitions,  and  the  propounder  of  certain  first  truths,  or  first  principles ; 
which  are  also  called  necessary  and  universal  propositions,  or  axioms  of 
reason.  These  conceptions  and  propositions  are  called  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions and  metaphysical  truths. 

To  the  performance  of  the  processes  which  have  been  named,  these  con- 
ceptions are  absolutely  essential  We  can  neither  generalize,  nor  reason, 
nor  infer,  without  both  assuming  and  employing  the  conceptions  of  sub- 
stance and  attribute,  cause  and  efiect,  means  and  end.  But  the  power 
which  originates  and  reveals  them  is  distinguished  from  the  faculty  which 
applies  them,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  same  faculty  has  been  differ- 
ently named  according  as  it  is  viewed  as  developing  or  as  applying  these 
necessary  conceptions  and  relations. 

Hamilton  treats  these  two  offices  as  two  faculties,  the  elaboratiye  and  the 
^^**J  d  ^*^'  regulative,  the  one  of  which  elaborates  or  works  over  the  materials  furnished 
ncolties.  by  the  lower  powers,  according  to  the  conceptions  or  rules  which  the  other 

furnishes  or  prescribes.  In  this  be  follows  Kant  very  closely,  who  calls  the 
logical  faculty,  the  underftanding^  and  the  power  to  which  it  is  subjected  as  explamed  by  his 
peculiar  phUoaophy,  the  rtiuon. 

It  is  more  legitimate  to  consider  the  two  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  which  wo  discern 
in  the  other  powers  of  the  soul ;  the  one  as  the  capacity  for  certain  definite  acts  or  processes 
of  knowing,  which  we  consciously  exercise  and  employ ;  and  the  other  as  the  unconscious 
source  of  those  conceptions,  according  to  which  the  material  of  knowledge  must  arrange 
itself  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  thinking  power.  According  to  this  view,  the  logical  or 
elaborative  faculty,  or  the  understanding,  performs  its  appropriate  functions,  which  are  analo- 
gous to  those  of  conscious  presentation  and  representation ;  while  the  reason,  or  the  r^nlatlve 
faculty,  or  intuition,  is  like  the  unknown  and  unconscious  power  possessed  by  ^e  soul  to  pre- 
pare for  the  senses  and  memory  their  appropriate  material  (§  47). 

Pomu  and  laws  §  378.  The  thinking  power,  viewed  as  the  capacity  for  certain 
Foznu  ^of  ^  be^  processes,  thinks  in  various  methods  thai  are  clearly  distiiH 
^'  guishable  from  one  another,  both  as  acts  and  products ;  while, 

as  in  the  other  activities  of  the  mind,  we  measure  the  process  by  the  pro- 
duct, the  two  being  often  denoted  by  the  same  word.  These  several  products 
are  called  the  forms  of  thought^  or  thought-formations.  Into  these  forms 
or  formations  these  several  processes  bring  every  individual  object,  and 
express  them  by  appropriate  words.  These  forms  are  the  concept^  the 
judgment^  the  argument  or  syllogism^  the  induction^  and  the  sysiem. 
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Each  of  these  forms  has  its  constituent  elements  and  relations,  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  thinking  power. 

As  the  discemer  or  the  discoverer  by  intuition  of  certain  necessary 
conceptions  or  relations,  the  thinking  power  is  said  to  know  or  assume 
certain  forms  of  beings  according  to  which  it  performs  its  operations  of 
thinking,  and  constructs  its  forma  of  thought.  These  are  called  indiffer- 
ently, forms  of  being  and  forms  of  knowledge^  for  the  reason  that  the 
mind  can  only  know  what  is  or  exists,  and  according  to  the  relations  in 
which  it  exists.  Some  of  these  forms  of  bemg  or  forms  of  knowledge 
are  time  and  epace^  substance  and  attribute^  cattse  and  effect^  means  and  end. 

The  laws  of  thought  are  criteria  of  correct  ihinkmg,  and  are  stated  in  the  form  of  roles, 
for  the  purpose  sf  preventiDg  those  errors  to  which  the  intellect  is  liable  in  its  actual  thinking, 
and  of  readily  detecting  and  correcting  such  errors  when  they  actually  occur. 

The  forms  of  thought,  in  a  sense,  are  lava  of  thought^  inasmuch  as  the  mind  cannot  think 
at  all  except  it  thinks  in  or  through  these  fonns.  The  laws  of  thought,  however,  as  techni- 
cally conceived  and  defined,  are  those  logical  and  practical  rules  according  to  which  we  must 
think,  if  we  would  think  correctly.  The  forms  of  thought  make  it  possible  for  us  to  think  at 
all.    The  laws  of  thought  direct  us  how  to  think  logically  and  correctly. 

Inasmuch,  as  we  shall  see,  the  object-matter  of  our  thinking  is  fiu-  wider  than  the  object- 
matter  of  our  knowledge  of  facts  or  things,  these  forms  of  thought  are  also  applied  to  abstract 
and  hypothetical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  concrete  and  actual  knowledge. 

Relation  of  §  ^^^*  "^^  powcr  of  thought,  as  a  capacity  for  certain 
lowCTpowwii.*^*  psychological  processes,  is  dependent  for  its  exercise  and 
development  on  the  lower  powers  of  the  intellect  These 
powers  furnish  the  materials  for  it  to  work  with  and  upon.  We  must 
fii^t  apprehend  individual  objects  by  means  of  sense  and  consciousness, 
before  we  can  think  these  objects.  We  can  classify,  explain,  and  method- 
ize only  individual  things,  and  these  must  first  be  known  by  sense  and 
consciousness  before  they  can  be  united  and  combined  into  generals. 

N'ot  only  is  it  true  that  these  lower  powers  are  necessary  to  furnish 
the  objects  for  thought  to  work  upon,  but  it  is  true  in  fact  that  they  are 
developed  long  before  these  higher  powers.  The  infant  must  go  through 
a  training  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  for  months,  before  it  begins  to  name  and 
classify  with  effect.  It  is  the  conscious  subject  of  a  multitude  of  mental 
states,  before  it  gathers  the  most  obvious  under  a  general  conception. 
The  discipline  of  attention  must  be. for  along  time  enforced,  before  the 
developed  mind  can  learn  to  apply  the  commonest  concepts  or  to  affix  the 
simplest  names.  The  conceptions  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  means  and 
end,  are  not  developed  till  the  intellect  has  become  still  more  mature. 

To  the  development  of  thought,  the  representative  faculty  is  also 
largely  subservient.  The  individual  object  must  not  only  be  apprehended 
in  order  to  be  thought  of,  but  it  must  be.  recalled  again  and  again.  To 
thought,  the  discernment  of  similarity  is  required ;  and  in  order  to  this, 
the  past  must  be  frequently  confronted  with  the  present,  and  the  present 
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must  be  compared  ^with  the  past.  Objects  strikiDg  for  their  likeness  or 
their  difference,  must  be  recalled  by  the  memory  and  revived  to  the  im- 
agination, in  order  that  like  objects  and  like  phenomena  may  be  grouped 
and  arranged  in  the  inidest  classification.  If  the  classification  is  to  be 
perfected  to  any  thing  like  scientific  exactness,  the  memory  and  imagi- 
nation are  to  be  tasked  still  further  in  order  that  one's  thoughts — L  e., 
one's  concepts — ^may  be  just  to  the  reality  of  things. 

Bat  while  the  thought-power,  in  its  yarious  operationa,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
^ ^*temf*S*  developed  later  than  the  several  forms  of  direct  cognition,  it  should  not  be 
fizBt.  supposed  that  it  springs  into  perfect  and  mature  eneigy  bj  a  angle  bound, 

or  that  the  infant  acts  of  perception  are  not  affected  by  its  rudimental  activ- 
ity. The  human  intellect  is  a  unit,  and  the  action  of  one  power  Lb  tinged  or  modified  bj  the 
feeble  energy  of  all  the  others.  The  sense-perceptions  of  the  infant  may  seem  to  be  more 
feeble  and  less  mature  than  are  those  of  the  young  of  the  brute.  The  higher  powers  may 
meanwhile  seem  to  lie  torpid  long  before  they  are  called  into  distinct  activity.  But  before 
they  are  revealed  to  the  conscious  subject  of  them,  or  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  forms  of 
language,  they  give  direction  and  character  to  the  perceptions  of  sense.  They  impart  to  the 
human  eye  a  cast  of  dawning  intelligence  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  keener  eye  of  the 
dog  or  the  eagle.  It  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  general  development  of 
the  soul,  that  the  mind  should  make  efforts  to  think,  before  these  efforts  are  distinctiy  apparent 
to  the  subject  himself  or  to  the  observation  of  others. 

Those  efforts  of  thought  with  which  the  philosopher  is  concerned,  are,  however,  those 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  which  are  positively  revealed  in  language. 

§  380.  Thinking,  again,  may  be  distinguished  as  concrete  and 
ste^t^i^i^.  abstract.  In  concrete  thinking,  we  know  of  thought-con- 
ceptions and  relations  only  in  their  application  to  individual 
or  concrete  things  or  individual  objects.  More  exactly,  we  know  incli- 
vidual  objects  under  or  by  means  of  the  relations  which  thought  furnishes. 
In  abstract  thinking  we  separate  these  conceptions  and  relations  from  any 
and  all  individual  objects.  We  consider  them  apart  by  abstraction,  and 
sometimes  treat  them  as  though  these  conceptions  and  relations  coul4  have 
an  independent  existence.  In  concrete  thinking,  we  proceed  as  we  have 
described  in  §  373.  We  perceive  an  apple  or  a  stone.  By  thought,  we 
know  it  as  a  being.  We  think  it  as  round,  oi^oval,  as  colored,  etc.,  etc. ; 
we  apply  to  it  the  proper  adjectives,  or  qualifying  words.  We  do  not 
think  of  the  distinction  between  the  apple  as  a  substance,  and  its  attributes ; 
much  less  do  we  think  of  being  in  the  abstract,  and  speculate  about  the 
distinction  between  substance  and  attributes,  as  to  its  origin  and  nature. 
We  simply  know  this  individual  object  as  a  being  distinguished  or  qualified 
by  attributive  concepts  and  names. 

In  abstract  thinking,  we  separate  or  abstract  from  every  individual 
object  the  generalized  conceptions  which  we  produce  by  thinking,  as  also 
those  by  means  of  which  we  think ;  as  the  concept,  the  judgment,  the 
argument,  the  inference,  on  the  one  hand,  and  substance,  i.  6.,  being  and 
attribute,  cause  and  efiect,  means  and  end.  on  the  other.   We  even  abstraot 
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and  generalize  our  very  acts  or  processes  of  thinking,  and  view  them  apart 
from  the  individual  examples  or  cases  in  which  they  actually  occur.  We 
ask,  What  is  it  to  conceive,  to  generalize,  to  judge,  to  reason,  to  infer — 
nay,  what  is  it  itself  to  think  ?  We  discuss  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
conceptions,  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  to  the  rest  of  our  knowledge. 

Concrete  thinking  is  performed  by  every  human  being  whoae  powers  are  fully 
Sto*^° think^  developed.  All  men  freely  apply  its  original  conceptions  and  relations.  By 
performed  1  means  of  them  they  know  sensible  and  spiritual  objects,  so  far  as  they  know 

them  at  all.  A  stone  or  an  apple,  a  horse  or  a  dog,  a  house  or  a  church,  a 
spirit  or  a  person,  each  and  all  are  known  as  beings,  and  are  distinguished  and  defined  by 
certain  attributes  or  properties.  One  of  these  acts  upon  another,  as  cause  producing  an  effect. 
One  alters  the  form  of  another,  scatters  its  particles,  unites  them  in  a  new  form,  or  produces 
a  new  existence.  The  fire  causes  the  gunpowder  to  explode ;  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron ; 
the  spirit  moves  the  body,  and,  by  means  of  its  own  body  moves  other  bodies  also,  and  ex- 
presses itself  by  motions,  looks,  and  words. 

In  myriad  forms,  objects  are  familiarly  known  by  us  as  substances  and  attributes,  as 
causes  and  effects,  as  means  and  ends.  In  the  concrete  form,  all  these  conceptions  are  present 
in  the  language,  and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  most  uninsti*ucted  men.  They  animate  and 
direct  all  their  actions  in  common  life.  They  are  the  grounds  of  their  opinions  and  beliefs. 
They  excite  their  hopes,  arouse  their  fears,  and  move  all  the  springs  of  feeling. 

But  when  these  conceptions  are  abstracted,  and  viewed  apart  from  individual 
Difficulty  of  ab-  beings,  they  are  not  easily  made,  familiar  to  the  mind  without  a  special  disci- 
stract  thinking.      p]ine.    It  is  only  a  few  men  who  possess  the  tastes  or  the  training  whidi 

qualify  them  familiarly  to  deal  with  or  rightly  to  understand  thought-concep- 
tions when  abstracted  from  concrete  things.  Skill  in  using,  and  discrimination  in  understand- 
ing them,  can  only  be  acquired  by  patient  and  concentrated  efforts. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  men  are  exposed  to  a  special  danger.  Those  who  are 
^h^°7h'^*^^  accustomed  to  these  conceptions  only  in  the  concrete,  and  who  have  no 
in  the  ooncreto.      familiarity  with  them  when  presented  in'  the  abstract,  do  not  readily  assent 

to  their  reality,  when  thus  taken  out  of  their  applications  and  made  the  objects 
of  philosophical  analysis.  They  stare  at  these  abstractions  as  at  pallid  ghosts,  that  walk 
abroad  only  at  midnight,  and  are  scared  by  the  broad  and  bright  light  of  the  open  day.  They 
even  question  their  validity,  and  the  authority  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed. 
Tljough  they  pro  re  themselves  to  be  their  every-day  acquaintances,  they  can  scarcely  compel 
recognition  on  account  of  their  strange  clothing.  If  recognition  is  at  last  compelled  and 
conceded,  men  untrained  to  abstraction  are  never  quite  easy  in  their  presence,  or  ready  to 
trust  them  in  their  uncommon  and  unfamiliar  garb. 

Those  trained  to  philosophical  thinking  often  rush  into  the  opposite  error. 

Of    those    who    They  treat  these  abstract  conceptions  as  independent  entities.    They  believe 

Ihmkinthe  Bb-      ,      ♦  ,  ,       ,  .         ,  .    ,,     «    ,         ,  .,      ,      ^ 

etract.  that  these  ghostly  creations  have  ventable  flesh  and  blood.    Because  they 

are  denoted  by  nouns  and  receive  separate  appellations,  they  are  considered 
and  treated  as  things.  Those  who  analyze  and  discuss  them,  often  foiget  that  the  only  exist- 
ing beings  are  material  things  and  spiritual  agents,  and  that  it  is  only  as  attached  to  these  that 
these  abstract  conceptions  and  relations  can  have  actual  force ;  as  it  is  by  these  only  that 
their  true  nature  can  be  understood.  These  existing  beings  alone  both  exist  and  arc  known, 
and  stand  in  certain  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  being  which  knows  them.  They 
cannot  be  known  in  the  concrete,  or  as  individuals,  except  as  individual  beings  with  individual 
attributes,  as  individual  causes  capable  of  individual  effects,  as  individually  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual ends.  To  these  individual  truths  or  facts  concerning  individual  beings,  must  all  the 
25 
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■bstractionB  of  thought  be  brought  back.  Tiej  mast  all  be  transUted  into  these,  in  order  tc 
have  any  meaning  or  any  trath. 

Relation  of  §  381.  There  is  no  natural  antagonism  between  knowledge 
ez^rien^  anS  bj  experience  and  knowledge  by  thought,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
^  '  '  times  called,  the  knowledge  of  individual  facts  and  the 
knowledge  of  truths.  Those  who  insist  that  what  we  observe  by  the 
senses  or  experience  in  consciouness  is  the  only  knowledge  on  which  vre 
can  rely,  overlook  the  fact  that  nothing  can  be  known  by  observation  or 
experience  which  is  not  also  known  in  some  of  its  attributes,  effects,  or 
uses,  and  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  human  language  without  being 
generalized,  expressed  in  propositions,  and  used  in  deduction  and  induo* 
tion.  They  do  not  notice  that  no  human  bebg  can  observe  facts  without 
thinking  those  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  thinking,  without  deriving  our  thoughts  from  and  testing  them  by 
indiyidual  examples,  is  no  thinking  at  all,  because  it  violates  the  very  definition  and  concep- 
tion of  thinking  which  makes  it  begin  in  the  actual  with  individual  perceptions  and  expe- 
riences, and  proceed  by  generalizing  what  it  observes.  Facts  unconnected  by  those  relations 
of  thought  by  which  they  are  conceived,  classified,  explained,  and  described,  are  barren  of 
all  interest  and  unproductive  of  all  use.  Thou^ts,  as  mere  abstractions,  are  the  vaguest  and 
driest  of  all  phantasms,  except  as  they  are  exemplified  by  facts.  Facts  ^tbout  thought-rela- 
tions are  poor  and  barren.    Thoughts  without  facta  are  empty  and  useless. 

Keution    of    §  ^®^*   Thinking  is  aided  by  language,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tho^ht  to  Ian-    ^Yit,  jg  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  efficient  instrument 
and  auxiliary.     But  thinking  is  not  constituted  by,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  itself  originates  and  gives  form  and  law  to  language. 

The  connection  between  thought  and  language  is  so  intimate,  that  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  and  again.  One  or  two  general 
remarks  in  respect  to  it,  seem  here  to  be  in  place.  The  reason  why 
thought  requires  such  an  instrument  and  assistant  as  language,  is,  that  the 
objects  of  thinking  are  generalized  objects,  and  to  such  objects  there  are 
and  there  can  be  no  realities  actually  existing.  The  results  or  products  of 
our  thinking  are  not  manifested  by  any  changes  which  are  actually  effected 
in  material  or  spiritual  objects.  When  we  observe  a  countless  number  of 
similar  animals  and  group  them  into  a  class,  we  do  not  impress  by  these 
acts  any  changes  upon  their  structure  or  their  habits.  "We  may  classify 
and  arrange  them  into  a  complete  and  well-ordered  systetn,  but  we  do  not 
add  to  or  take  from  them  as  individuals  a  single  property.  The  same  is 
true  of  spiritual  beings  and  acts.  Nothing  passes  over  to  the  objects  thought^ 
which  shows  how  we  have  thought  and  classed  them.  In  the  knowledge 
by  sense,  the  same  object  reminds  us  that  we  have  seen  it  before,  or  an 
object  once  seen  is  itself  suggested  to  our  memory  and  recognized  as 
previously  known.  So,  in  spiritual  acts,  one  individual  is  recognized  as 
so  like  another  that  we  call  it  the  same.  But  thought-geueralizatioDS 
have  no  such  objects  by  which  they  can  be  recalled  and  tested.    It  is  only 
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by  language — ^tfae  soimd  to  the  ear,  and  its  symbol  for  the  eye — ^that  the 
products  of  our  activity  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  objects  of  recall 
and  future  use.  Hence  words  spring  into  being  as  fast  as  definite  con- 
ceptions are  formed.  Hence  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to  speak  as  it  is 
to  think,  and  man  ^speaks  because  he  thinks.'  The  name  petrifies,  pre 
serves,  and  exhibits  the  flitting  concept  as  in  a  crystal  shrine,  both  hard 
and  clear.  The  proposition  embodies  the  judgment  for  the  use  of  the 
man  who  first  thinks  it,  and  who  expresses  it  to  stimulate  the  thinking 
of  others.  In  applying  names,  we  must  enter  somewhat  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  objects  for  which  they  stand.  In  defining  terms, 
we  must  be  guided  to  their  meaning  by  observing  the  things  to  which 
they  are  applied.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  propositions,  we  must  think 
of  the  relations  of  the  objects  which  they  concern. 

It  follows  that,  M  an  individual  who  is  limited  in  his  thinking  will  require  and 
▲  .imited  laa-  use  only  a  limited  Tocabulary,  so  it  will  be  with  a  community.  Wherever  we 
KaS!ed  tho^ht.    ^^  ^  language  scanty  in  the  number  and  meagre  in  the  import  of  its  words, 

or  a  language  which  is  limited  in  the  combinations  and  reUtions  of  its  syntax, 
we  always  infer  that  the  thinking  of  the  people  who  formed  or  used  this  language  was  im- 
perfectly developed. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  study  of  words  must  be  a  study  and  discipline  of 
^e  study  of  thought.  To  master  a  language  that  is  rich  in  its  vocabulary,  requires  thai 
of  thought?  ^®  contemplate  the  nicer  shades  of  thought  which  are  expressed  by  the 

endless  variety  of  the  conceptions  which  are  embodied  in  its  words.  If  it  is 
complicated  in  Its  structure,  we  must  discriminate  all  the  delicate  relations  which  this  syntax 
expresses  or  suggests,  and  trace  them  through  all  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  Ko  language  can  be  dead  to  the  intelligent  student.  Its  thoughts  are  enshrined, 
not  buried ;  for  they  can  be  made  living  at  the  call  of  the  mind  which  thinks  them  over 
again,  long  after  the  minds  which  first  conceived  them  have  passed  from  the  earth.  Accord, 
ing  as  these  thoughts  were  crudely  conceived  or  delicately  distinguished,  so  is  the  language 
itself  rough  or  polished,  awkward  in  its  structure,  or  plastic  as  the  living  spirits  which  moulded 
it.  The  delicate  tissue  of  words  reflects  the  varying  shades  of  thought,  feeling,  and  opinion 
that  run  through  every  part  of  the  fabric,  like  threads  of  silk  and  gold. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  words  in  no  sense  constitute  thought,  as  some 
hastily  infer.  Language  is  simply  thought  expressed,  though  the  thought 
is  made  permanent  by  being  expressed.  It  is  formed  by  the  thinking 
power,  because  this  requires  for  its  development  and  perfection  a  sensible 
expression  of  its  inner  processes,  and  seeks  a  permanent  embodiment  and 
record  of  their  results. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

THOUGHT — THB   FORMATION   OF  THE   CONCEPT   OK  NOTION. 

Thinking  bas  been  already  defined  as  that  scries  of  processes  by  which  we  form  and  apply 
general  noHoru  or  concepts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  act  in  this  series  of  processes  is 
to  form  or  develop  these  products.  The  consideration  of  the  process  will  instruct  us  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  product.  The  psychological  knowledge  of  the  acts  by  which  we  attun 
tlie  concept,  will  instruct  us  as  to  its  nature  and  definition,  and  prepare  us  to  understand  the 
other  thought-processes  to  which  it  is  preparatory,  as  well  as  to  evolve  those  metaphysical 
beliefs  and  original  notions  which  it  presupposes.  All  will  agree  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  general  notions  are  formed  or  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the  bouPs  own  eneiigy. 
However  earnestly  or  positively  some  may  insist  that  a  part  of  our  notions  are  innate, 
none  will  deny  that  the  great  variety  of  notions  which  we  apply  to  common  objects  are 
acquired  by  special  mental  acts. 

Material  objects  §  383.  We  begin  with  the  co7icepts  of  material  obfectSy  such 
concepts  Vro  as  a  stonc,  au  apple,  a  horse ;  and  observe  that  such  objects 
orine  .  must  be  perccived,  in  part  at  least,  before  we  form  general 

notions  of  them.  We  do  not  insist  that  the  process  of  perception  should 
be  complete  before  the  act  of  generalizing  begins.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  the  percepts  appropriate  to  the  several  senses  should  be  gained, 
and  that  these  should  be  united  under  all  their  relations,  before  general- 
ization commences.  Still  less  is  it  intended  that  all  the  acquired  percep- 
tions should  be  mastered ;  for  generalization  may  assist  sense  perception  iu 
these  higher  combinations  and  acts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a 
percept  should  go  before  a  concept  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  is  the 
foundation  for  it  in  the  relation  of  logical  subordination.  A  general 
notion  requires  individual  objects  to  which  it  can  be  applied ;  and  indi- 
vidual objects  in  the  material  world  can  only  be  known  by  perception. 

The  mind  begins  to  generalize  as  soon  as  it  knows  that 
are  known  to  be  sevcral  perccivcd  objccts  are  different  as  individuals,  and  yet 
are  in  any  one  respect  alike.  Before  generalization,  they 
may  be  known  confusedly  or  kno^vn  vaguely.  The  perceptions  from  the 
many  objects  may  be  taken  to  be  one  through  careless  inattention,  or  may 
be  known  as  many,  and  yet  be  neither  clearly  distinguished  as  apart^  nor 
clearly  united  as  similar.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  are  distinguished, 
as  not  the  same,  and  yet  as  united  by  a  common  likeness,  the  process  of 
generalization  has  begun.  This  process  is  possible  even  with  single  per- 
cepts. If  ten  patches  of  red  color,  of  the  same  form,  dimensions,  and 
intensity,  were  presented  to  the  eye,  the  mind  might  gather,  or  conceive, 
or  grasp  them  together,  by  their  common  redness,  and  form  a  general 
notion  of  them ;  separating  them  as  many  by  their  distinguished  or 
distinct  position  in  space,  and  yet  uniting  them  as  one  by  the  single 
similarity  of  color. 

If  these  ten  red  discs  of  color,  by  the  use  of  the  remaining  senses,  are 
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afterwards  known  to  be  ten  red  apples,  i,  e»  if  other  points  of  likeness  are 
perceived,  the  generalization  is  more  complex  in  its  materials,  but  the 
process  is  the  same.  What  is  the  process  ?  What  are  the  elements  or 
separable  acts  which  it  involves  ? 

The  process  involves  an  act  of  analysis  or  attentive  dis- 

This       involves  ...  — „  ,     ,  .  ,  i  .   i     . 

analysis  of  their  cnmmation.  The  mmd  must  notice  that  which  is  common, 
and  distinguish  it  fl'om  that  which  is  diverse.  That  which 
is  diverse  must  have  been  noticed  when  the  individuals  were  perceived. 
Li  generalization,  the  mind  goes  one  step  further :  it  discerns,  by  a  sepa- 
rate act,  that  which  is  common.  This  act  is  an  act  of  comparison.  Its 
appropriate  object  is  likeness  or  diversity.  It  discerns  it  first  as  similar, 
i.  e.  the  red,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It  takes  this  similar  to  be  the  same, 
and,  so  regarding  it,  finds  it  in  every  one  of  the  individual  objects.  This 
similar  something,  conceived  as  common  to  many  objects  distinguished  as 
individuals,  is  a  general  conception,  notion  or  concept. 

The  Individaals  are,  in  common  language,  called  beings ;  that  similar  some- 
KuiBSd  ^from  *^"*^  which  is  common  to  all,  is  their  attribute.  The  individuals  arc  called 
their  attribfutes.     beings,  because,  as  we  have  previously  explained,  every  object  of  direct 

knowledge  is  a  being.  Every  object  directly  known  as  diverse  in  space  or 
time,  is  a  separate  or  different  bein^.  But,  by  comparisoo,  we  know  these  beings  in  a  new 
relation,  as  being  similar  in  one  particular.  This  similar  something  is  not  a  being,  for  it  is 
discerned  in  all,  and  known  of  all,  of  one  as  well  as  of  another.  This  is  called  their  attribute, 
because  it  is  asserted  of  each,  or  attributed  to  each.  It  is  also  called  property,  quality,  pred- 
icable,  etc.,  etc.,  for  reasons  which  are  purely  logical,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  their 
place. 

Ahetmction;  to  §  ^^^'  "^^  mental  acts  which  we  have  described,  are  famil- 
SJSSd.  "^^  ^^  ^^^^y  known  as  follows :  The  act  of  analytic  attention  by 
which  that  element  in  each  of  these  objects  which  is  like 
its  fellow*  in  every  other,  is  separately  observed  or  noticed,  is  usually 
called  ahatractiony  because  the  mind  draws  it  away  from  the  other  parts 
or  percepts.  Kant  and  Hamilton  say  that  abstraction  refers  to  that. /rom 
lohich  the  mind  withdraws  itself,  while  it  prescinds  the  similar  to  which 
it  attends.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited,  the  mind  prescinds  the  redness, 
and  abstracts  its  attention  from  all  the  remaining  attributes. 

The  next  step  is,  to  perceive  by  comparison  that  the  several 
Oompariiion.        objects  to  which  wc  thus  separately  attend,  are  alike.    This 
is  to  compare,  or  to  know  by  comparison* 
The  next  step  is,  to  consider  these  several  similars  as  the 
Generalization,     same,  as  oue  Something  which  is   common  to  all  the  indi- 
viduals perceived.    This  is  to  generalize — ^to  make  general — 
more  properly,  mentally  to  think  or  affirm  a  common  something  of  all 
these  individuals.    The  similar  red^  or  rounds  or  sweety  or  bitter^  is  made 
one,  and,  as  one,  is  regarded  as  common  to  each  of  the  different  indi- 
viduals.    Which  of  these  acts  is  first  performed,  is  immaterial — whether 
the   mind  seems    to  generalize   before  it   abstracts,  or  the  reverse;  or 
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whether  it  attends,  compares,  and  generalizes  all  in  one.  It  is  all  the 
same  as  to  both  process  and  product,  whether  we  separate  the  redness 
from  the  first  apple  which  we  perceive,  before  we  apply  it  to  the  msny, 
or  are  stimulated  by  observing  many  red  apples  to  notice  and  abstract 
that  which  is  alike  and  common,  or  whether  the  points  of  difference  ex- 
cite us  to  generalize  the  one,  or  more,  in  which  the  objects  are  alike. 

Again,  when  this  common  something  has  thus  been  ireneral- 

The      attribute     .,,,.,,.,      .^  ,  ,.    T  ,  , 

Hffirmabie  of  ized  by  ukc  objects,  it  can  be  applied  to  any  and  every  other 
many  eings.  ^^j^^  ^q  which  it  is  appropriate.  Thus,  rounds  after  being 
thought  of  a  single  class,  as  of  apples  or  balls,  may  be  thought  of  all 
objects  that  are  round — ^as  of  the  vast  spheres  which  are  hung  in  the 
heavens,  or  of  globules  so  minute  as  to  be  indiscernible  by  the  naked  eye. 

These  processes  are  performed  by  all  men  whose  higher  powers  are  at  all 
^'ritenSd^S  ^®^*^<>P®^  Every  such  man  knows  what  they  are,  for  they  all  abstract, 
men.  compare,  and  generalize  with  equal  ease,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  or 

with  equal  perfection.  AU  men  do  not  discern  with  equal  readmeas  that 
which  is  alike  and  that  which  is  different  in  individual  objects  There  are  shades  of  color, 
peculiarities  of  form,  yarieties  of  taste  and  sound,  which  some  men  can  never  distinguish  as 
either  alike  or  unlike,  with  the  utmost  enei^  of  attention.  Many  more  are  not  reached, 
through  indolence,  or  carelessness  of  attention.  There  are  others  still,  to  discern  which  we 
need  a  special  discipline :  as  the  training  of  the  painter's  eye,  the  musician's  ear,  or  tbe 
mechanic's  touch.  There  are  abstractiona,  however,  which  all  men  make  who  think  at  all, 
even  the  rudest  and  the  youngest  There  are  generalizations  also,  to  which  all  are  oompe- 
tent,  and  which  all  men  habitually  perform. 

PresujM^se  the  §  885.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  processes 
sutotaxiM^  and  develop  and  presuppose  the  distinction  of  substance  and 
attribute — i,  6.,  of  being  and  distinguishing  relations.  The 
individual  apples  of  which  we  think  the  redness  are  beings,  tbe  redness  is 
their  common  attribute.  What  is  the  nature  of,  and  what  the  authority  by 
which  we  make  this  distinction,  we  do  not  propose  here  to  inquire.  For 
onr  present  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  call  attention  to  the  £Eict  that 
it  is  fundamental  to  the  process  of  forming  the  notion,  and  that  it  must 
be  assumed  as  real,  and  be  firmly  believed  by  the  mind. 

One  thing  only  we  observe :  The  distinction  is  not  discerned  by  the  mind 
™^jjjjjj^^  through  the  organs  of  sense.  We  abstract  one  sensible  quality  after  another, 
aente-peroeptian.    and  we  still  say  the  being  remains.    When  every  sensible  quality,  save  one^ 

is  conceived  to  be  removed,  we  even  then  distinguish  what  remains  as  substance 
and  attribute.  We  cannot  take  away  one  quality  after  another,  9B  we  lay  off  the  folds  of  a 
crystal  or  the  layers  of  an  onion,  and  find  a  material  nueUm^  or  core,  which  is  itself  a  simple 
•being,  without  attributes  or  qualities ;  for  what  remains  is  as  truly  a  bemg  and  an  attribute 
as  that  with  which  we  began.  So  far  as  the  senses  are  concerned,  what  we  call  the  qnalitieB 
and  being  are  blended  in  one  and  constitute  a  whole,  and  yet  we  bdieve  that  the  two  are 
diverse  from  one  another,  and  that  eveiy  mind  assumes  the  distinction  to  be  valid  and  real 
It  is  only  when  we  analyze  the  thinking  process  and  its  product  by  a  reflex  and  generalisng 
act,  that  we  find  that  we  cannot  affirm  the  similars  conceived  as  the  same,  to  be  common  to 
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eyery  indiyidual,  without  framiDg  a  thought  or  mental  something  which  is  distinguishable  from 
the  beings  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  rest  here,  at  present,  with  this  ^scoverj,  which  points  to  fUrther  inquiries — ^viz.,  that 
the  distinctive  or  differing  conceptions  of  being  and  attribute  are  not  discerned  by  sense-per- 
ceptioD,  but  are  evolyed  in  the  prooeeses  of  thought 

By  the  same  method,  we  prore  that  they  are  not  discerned  by  our  consdons 
^M^^^^^^bT  ^^P^^^^  0^  single  tfiritual  aeU  or  states.  Though  it  be  essential  to  each 
oonaoiousness.        one  of  such  acts  or  states,  that  they  be  performed  or  suffered  by  the  identic 

cal  «^o,  yet  these  acts  or  states  must  first  be  abstracted,  compared,  and 
generalized,  before  they  are  known  as  attributes,  and  the  ego  is  known  as  a  being,  or  the 
subject  or  substance  of  common  attributes.  Of  spirituid  as  really  as  of  material  attributes 
and  beings,  it  is  true  that  their  concepts  or  notions  are  eTdred  and  discerned  by  thought. 

The  further  di8cus8i<»i  of  the  import  and  origin  of  these  correlates  must  be  reserved  for 
another  place,  cf. 

The  prodnot,  a  §  386.  The  product  of  the  processes  which  have  been  con- 
SnT^import'^Sf  sidcred,  is  called  a  conc^t  or  notion.  We  employ  these 
**^'^-  terms  because  they  may  be  made  precise  in  their  import  and 
technical  in  their  use.  Conception  is  sometimes  used ;  but  conception  is, 
in  our  English  philosophy,  used  indiscriminately  for  any  and  every  object 
of  the  mind's  cognition,  or  else  is  arbitrarily  limited,  as  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
to  the  individual  object  of  representation ;  thus  made  equivalent  to  image. 
AbBtract  general  conception  (or  even  general  conc^tion)^  is  sufficiently 
precise  in  its  import,  but  is  too  cumbrous  for  common  use.  Concept  and 
notion  have  each,  in  their  etymology,  a  special  signification  appropriate  to 
one  aspect  or  feature  of  the  product  to  which  both  are  applied.  Concept 
signifies  that  which  is  grasped  or  held  together,  and  refers  us  to  the  act 
by  which  different  similar  attributes  are  treated  as  one,  or  the  same  act  by 
which  separate  individual  beings  are  united  as  one  by  their  common  attri- 
bute or  attributes.  Notion^  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  which  is  or 
may  be  known  by  certain  signs  or  marks,  notcB — ».  e.,  constituting,  defin- 
ing, and  distinguishing  attributes.  Concept  refers  us  to  the  psychological 
process  by  which  the  product  is  formed ;  notion,  to  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Both  may  be  properly  employed  as  technical  and  scientific 
designations. 

The  reality  of  any  such  mental  product  or  thought-object 
the  produot   has  bc^i  questioned  chiefly  by  those  Who  have  misunderstood 

questioned.  .  .       ,    .  _       .  ,        , 

or  misconceived  its  nature.  Its  import  or  nature  has  been 
imperfectly  or  vaguely  estimated  even  by  many  who  have  believed  in  its 
resJity.  It  is  only  by  explaining  its  nature,  both  negatively  and  positively, 
that  its  reality  can  be  vindicated  and  established. 

The  conc^t  is  not  a  percq>tj  nor  is  its  object  an  object  as 
^^^  ~»*  *    perceived.    This  last  is  strictly  individual;   the  concept  is 

uniformly  general  The  one  differs  firom  the  other  in  tUe 
conditions  which  occasion  it,  the  process  from  which  it  comes,  and  the 
result  which  is  evolved.    In  order  to  prove  this  beyond  question,  we  have 
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only  to  ask  what  the  mind  knows  when  it  sees  a  man,  and  what  it  thinks 
of  when  it  utters  the  word  marij  and  applies  it  in  thought  to  the 
human  species.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two  objects  of  cognition 
are  diverse,  even  though  he  may  not  easily  explain  in  what  this  difference 
consists. 

The  concept  is  not  a  mental  image^  or  the  object  of  the 
imago*  ""^**^    mind's  cognition  in  representation.     "We  recall  an  individual 

percept,  one  or  many ;  or  we  form,  by  creation,  some  image 
unlike  any  which  we  have  in  fact  perceived.  These  objects  are,  as  truly 
as  percepts,  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  which  the  mind  thinks  or 
knows  when  it  uses  a  general  term.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  mind  is 
not  aided  by  percepts  aud  images,  in  forming,  recalling,  and  appl3dng  its 
notions,  but  only  that  they  are  not  the  same,  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded. 

Again,  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any  individual  being,  or  any  being 
dividoal  (ytrrc-  existing  in  fiict  or  nature,  which  answers  precisely  to  any  concept  or  notion, 
conc^t.  There  is  no  such  thing  existing  as  a  man  or  tree  in  general,  but  only  indi- 

vidual men  and  trees.  The  notion  exists  only  in  the  mind  which  forms  it, 
and  in  the  mind  which  receives  it  from  another,  forming  it  over  again  for  itself  in  the  act  of 
receiving  and  using  it.  If  it  be  asked,  How,  then,  is  it  that  these  notions  are  denoted  by 
fixed  terms  that  are  universal  in  all  generations  and  have  their  synonyms  in  all  languages  ? 
We  reply :  The  human  mind  generalizes  by  similar  processes,  and  is  furnished  with  similar 
objects,  having  the  same  essential  and  common  relations.  Hence,  each  man  forms  the  same 
notions  with  every  other,  so  feur  as  each  uses  the  same  powers  upon  the  same  objects  with 
similar  fidelity  and  attention. 

i«  a  relative  Ob-  §  ^^*^'  ^^  obscrvc  positively:  the  concept  is  a  purely  rela- 
jwt  of  knowi-  tiye  object  of  knowledge.  This  is  its  distinctive  feature, 
that  it  has  definite  relations  to  objects  of  sense  and  conscious- 
neso.  So  far  from  forming  an  objection  to  the  possibility,  the  reality,  or 
the  significance  of  such  an  object  of  thought,  that  it  is  not  like  an  object 
of  sense  or  experience ;  this  very  circumstance  proves  its  possibility  and 
provides  for  its  credibility.  As  a  mental  product  and  mental  object,  it  is 
purely  relative,  being  formed  by  the  mind  and  understood  by  the  mind  as 
indifferently  common  to  single  objects ;  as,  so  to  speak,  held  ever  ready 
by  the  mind  to  be  affirmed  of,  and  restored  to,  the  single  objects  to  which 
it  relates.  These  objects  only  enable  the  mind  to  understand  its  import. 
The  individual  things  to  which  it  relates,  give  to  it  its  significance  and 
utility.  Without  these,  it  is  a  nchthing^  an  unintelligible  and  unreal 
fancy.  This  peculiarity  of  the  concept  is  implied  in  its  various  appella- 
tions. It  is  called  a  general^  that  is,  capable  of  being  thought  of  many 
individuals,  which  are  thereby  grouped  into  or  conceived  as  a  class.  It 
is  called  also  a  predicable^  by  its  very  nature  capable  of  being  affirmed  or 
thought  of  single  objects.  It  is  a  universal — i.  «.,  pertaining  equally  to 
all  the  individuals  to  which  it  belongs. 


% 
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The  reladye  character  of  the  concept  is  still  further  expressed  by  the  asser- 
In  what  sense  is  tion,  that  the  knowledge  which  it  gives  is  tymbolical  only.  Under  this  view, 
symbS*?°^^  *  concepts  are  viewed  as  bemg  like  to  mathematical  characters  or  symbols. 
Tbey  have  no  import  and  impart  no  knowledge  when  used  apart  from  the 
objects  to  which  they  relate,  but  serve  an  important  purpose  in  enabling  us  to  recall  our 
previous  observations  of  comparison  and  analysis.  They  also  fix  such  observations,  so  that 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  them  at  a  subsequent  time.  They  assist  others  in  making  the  same 
observations  more  surely  and  readily.  But  aside  from  their  application,  they  are  as  meaning- 
less and  dry  as  are  the  characters  and  signs  of  a  mathematical  formula  (cf.  §  427). 

Others  have  contended,  that  the  only  Sjrmbol  required  is  the  word;  that 
The  concept  names,  op  general  terms,  are  the  only  characters  required  for  the  purposes 
name.  above  described ;  that  the  concept  or  notion,  when  regarded  as  intervening 

between  the  name  and  the  individual  object,  is  a  mere  fiction.  This  view, 
so  earnestly  urged  by  the  nominalists  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  by  some  eminent 
philologists,  is  exposed  to  the  following  objections :  First,  there  could  be  no  generalization  or 
thought-knowledge  without  language.  This  consequence  is  set  aside  by  the  notorious  &ct 
that  deaf-mutes  can  generalize  without  the  use  of  written  or  spoken  terms,  and  even  without 
any  language  whatever.  The  sign-language  which  they  use  when  without  culture,  is  but 
the  painting  of  individual  objects  or  acts.  Second,  general  terms,  when  used  as  symbols, 
do  not  s3rmboIize  sensible  or  individual  objects  as  such,  but  only  elements,  attributes,  or  parts 
which  are  separated  by  analysis,  and  compared  as  like  or  unlike.  If  these  mental  operations 
did  not  separate  and  fix  these  objects,  the  words  would  have  no  meaning ;  they  would  have 
nothing  to  symbolize,  they  would  stand  for  nothing,  they  would  signify  nothing.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  what  they  do  signify  cannot  be  known  except  in  its  relation  to  individual  beings, 
and  by  means  of  these  beings  or  those  which  are  like  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  when 
these  objects  are  before  the  mind  it  does  not  find  that  in  relation  to  them,  which  is  conceived 
by  itself,  and  then  signified  by  language. 

That  in  the  individual  objects  which  the  mind  can  distinguish  by  analysis,  and  tiien 
recombine  by  synthesis,  is  not  now  the  subject  of  our  inquiries.  We  assume  that  these 
individual  objects  are  capable  of  being  thus  analyzed  into  relations,  properties,  and  attributes, 
and  that  these  relations,  etc.,  can  be  discerned  to  be  like,  and  thus  united  under  a  common 
concept,  which  concept  is  by  its  very  nature  applicable  to  every  one  of  these  objects. 

nco  t  re-  §  3^®*  Again :  as  being  this  common  and  relative  thing,  the 
gpecte  attributoB  concept  vespects  only  the  similar  attrUmtea  of  individuals,  or 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  alike.  It  respects  those 
elements  which  analysis  can  separate  as  individually  distinct  and  compari- 
son can  unite*  as  alike.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relatious,  are  the  only 
objects  which  it  respects.  These  are  first  discerned,  then  compared,  then 
onited  into  a  single  thought-object.    This  object  is  the  concept  or  notion. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  act  of  a  brute  and  the  act  of  a  man  in 
Can  brutes  form  perceiving  objects  that  are  alike.  In  one  sense,  the  brute  may  perceive  what 
conoepta!  jg  gimiiar  as  readily  as  a  man;  in  some  cases,  even  more  quickl>,  for  his 

senses  may  be  more  keen.  If  he  has  been  ill-treated  or  frightened  by  any 
other  animal  or  any  other  thing,  whatever  is  like  it  will  be  avoided  at  once.  But  the  brute 
does  not  attend  and  analyze  as  does  a  man.  Hence  he  cannot  discriminate  so  as  to  abstract ; 
or,  at  best,  the  degree  and  range  of  such  efforts  must  be  very  limited.  His  power  to  compare 
and  discern  the  like  and  the  unlike,  would  for  this  reason,  be  lame  and  feeble  if  no  other 
were  suggested.  Should  it  be  granted  that  the  brute  can  discern  similar  attributes,  it 
has  no  power  at  all  to  conceive  or  think  the  timilar  as  the  tame.    It  cannot  form  and  use  a 
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concept  as  founded  on  attributes  and  as  oommon  to  individual  beings.  Hence,  the  brute  is 
incapable  of  language.  He  may  utter  sounds  and  cries,  which  inaUnct  extorts  and  to  whidi 
the  instinct  of  the  hearer  responds,  and  thus  the  voice  and  ear  of  the  animal  tribes  may  serve 
some  of  the  useful  and  social  ends  which  language  accomplishes  in  man ;  but  the  brute  is 
incapable  of  language  as  the  signs  of  concepts,  because  he  is  inc^MiUe  of  thought  He  ctn- 
not  form  and  use  a  concept,  and  therefore  be  can  neither  speak  nor  understand  a  single  wori 
Bven  the  parrot,  that  muacle  of  talkers,  is  incapable  of  language,  and  never  utters  what  de>^ 
serves  to  be  called  a  word. 

The  concept  re-  ^®  observe  Still  further,  that  all  which  the  coocept  contem- 
spe^  reiatioM  piates  OF  signifies,  is  these  common  attributes  which  are 
discerned  in  the  individuals  to  which  it  is  applied.  These 
attributes  are  its  proper  and  sole  import  or  signification.  The  concept, 
as  such,  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  number  of  individuals  in  which 
these  attributes  are  found,  or  with  anything  else  which  may  be  true  of 
them.  It  is  all  the  same  to  our  thinking  and  to  the  concept  which  we 
form  by  thinking,  whether  the  tree  of  which  we  make  and  use  the  notion, 
is  here  or  there ;  is  high  or  low ;  is  the  ti*ee  which  we  have  often  seen  and 
admired,  or  the  tree  which  is  ten  thousand  miles  distant ;  is  the  tallest  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  of  the  firs  of  Califoiiiia,  or  the  most  dwarfed 
and  stunted  on  the  coldest  mountain  summit  It  is  even  indifferent 
whether  it  actually  exists  or  not ;  it  is  only  essential  that  it  be  made  up 
by  the  mind  of  the  actual  constituents  of  every  object  that  is  properly 
called  a  tree. 

So  of  the  notion  of  miin.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  we  apply  it  to  this  or  that 
man,  to  a  tall  or  short,  a  black  or  a  white  man,  to  the  man  whom  we  love  or  the  man  whom 
we  hate,  or  whether  we  apply  it  to  any  man  at  all,  so  long  as  we  make  it  to  stand  for  the 
attributes  that  properly  belong  to  every  one  who  is  indeed  a  man.  So  far  as  the  signification 
is  concerned,  the  noun  many  tixe  a<i|jective  human,  and  the  abstractom  humanity,  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  three  denote  only  a  single  concept,  viz.,  that  composed  of  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  men.  But  why,  then,  are  three  words  employed,  if  thdr  import  is  the  same  ? 
Why  are  general  terms  divided  into  nouns,  acljectives,  and  abstracta?  We  answer:  The  dif 
ference  of  these  words  concerns  theu  application,  and  the  convenience  of  language  for  brief 
and  condensed  expression.  It  does  not  in  the  least  regard  the  import  of  the  concept  common 
to  the  three  terms. 

ConoeptBiiscon.  §^89.  It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that  in  their 
CTeto^  and  ab-  application,  couocpts  are  distinguished  as  concrete  and 
abstract.  The  concrete  notion  contemplates  attributes,  and 
is  applied  to  beings  existing.  The  abstract  notion  treats  an  attribute  as 
though  it  were  itself  such  a  being.  Of  the  three  notions  named,  man 
and  human  are  concrete ;  humanity  is  an  abstract  notion.  The  concrete 
notions  are  applied  directly  to  an  actually  existing  being,  for  purposes  of 
classification  and  language,  which  need  not  here  be  explained.  The  ab- 
stract humanity  is  applied  to  designate  a  being  that  is  purely  fictitious, 
so  far  as  actual  existence  is  concerned,  but  which,  in  language  and  in 
thought,  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  real  being. 
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It  is  ooncoived  as  a  being,  by  hajiog  attributes  afflrmfKJ  of  it ;  as  when  we  say,  humanity 
Ib  frail  and  p^Moble,  It  has  a^iectiTes  prefixed  to  it^  as  in  the  phrase,  our  arif^nal  humanity. 
It  is  divided  into  classes :  humanity  is  either  uutructed  or  ntgUeUd^  etc.  In  short,  it  is 
capable  of  being  treated  in  CTery  way,  as  though  there  were  liying  beings  called  humanities. 
But  when  we  analyse  the  real  meaning  of  language,  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who  use  it, 
we  find  that  the  only  beings  distmguished  by  the  mind  are  the  living  men  who  are  endowed 
with  human  attributes.  Every  one  of  the  phrases  or  sentences  in  which  we  use  humanity  as 
a  beiDg,  could  be  exchanged  for  others  in  which  men  <mly  should  be  spoken  of.  These 
sentences  might  be  long  and  complicated  and  awkward,  but  they  would  serve  to  show  that 
abtiracta^  or  abstract  nouns,  have  no  actual  existence  themselves,  but  in  every  case  carry  us 
back  to  some  real  beings  in  the  world  of  matter  or  spurit. 

There  ie  still  another  senM  of  the  worda  etmcreU  and  abfCroeC,  which  ii  purely  logiotl,  exdading  all 
reference  to  existing  things,  and  concerned  only  with  notions  as  compared  with  one  another.  Aooordiag 
to  this  use,  the  concrete  notion  is  the  notion  with  a  oompantively  foil  signiflftinre,  consisting  of  many, 
paeked/uU  of;  attributes,  while  the  ahstraot  is  one  with  few. 

Notions  as  sfan-  §  ^^^*  No*^^'*^,  again,  are  still  fiirther  distinguished  as 
pie^  and  oom-  simple  and  complex.  This  concerns  their  import,  and  not 
their  application.  Those  notions  which  are  made  from  a 
single  attribute,  are  simple.  Those  which  are  made  of  more  than  one, 
are  complex.  Simple  notions  are  called,  hj  Locke,  simple  ideas.  They 
cannot  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  any  constituent  elements.  The 
mind  directly  discerns  them  by  its  yarioos  powers  of  knowledge.  Sach 
words  as  white^  whiteness^  green^  greenness^  etc.,  etc.,  are  usually  given  as 
the  names  of  simple  notions.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  we  treat 
these  notions  as  simple,  because  we  do  not  ordinarily  distnguish  in  thought, 
or  by  hmguage,  the  discernible  shades  of  white  or  green.  Those  which 
are  properly  simple,  would  be  such  shades  of  color  as  can  be  distin- 
guished from  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  chalky  cAaZ£y,  are  complex 
notions,  because  they  signify  more  than  one  attribute.  So,  man  and 
human  are  complex  spiritual  notions,  for  they  contain  many  attributes. 

Ko  thing  or  being  actually  existing  is  represented  by  a  simple  notion.  A 
^^he^^^il^^^  S"^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  sunbeam,  is  complex,  for  it  has  form,  dimen- 
tore.  sions,  color,  weighty  etc.,  etc.    Nature  gives  us  no  simple  ideas.    She  touches 

us  through  too  many  avenues  of  knowledge.  She  leads  us  to  observe  varied 
attributes  hsi  every  existing  thing.  We,  in  our  thinking,  analyse  and  separate  her  oomplex 
objects,  and  reconstruct  and  reoombine  the  elements  which,  at  her  promptmg,  we  have 
abstracted  and  generalised.  In  this  way  we  separate  and  reconstruct  the  elements  or  attri- 
butes of  material  objects  as  nature  exhibits  them  to  us,  as  of  plants,  and  aiiinnf^l^  Thus,  all 
the  concepts  which  are  expresaed  by  the  general  terms  that  form  the  staple  of  every  language» 
are  constructed  by  the  mind.  They  are  passed  from  one  mind  to  another.  They  are  fixed  in 
words  and  recorded  in  books  and  literature.  The  names  of  the  objects  that  human  art  and 
skill  has  constructed  for  use  or  beauty,  likewise  stand  for  the  complex  of  simple  notions  which 
we  observe  in  these  objects.  The  artificial  creations,  such  as  are  conceived  by  human  in- 
vention and  spring  fix)m  human  sodety,  the  crimes  which  are  defined  by  human  law,  the 
offices  and  relations  of  government,  the  signs  and  proofs  of  property,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  men,  all  these  are  complex  notions,  which  are  made  and  sostidned  by  civilized  man,  and 
interest  most  profoundly  his  hopes  and  fears.  These  are  still  further  removed  from  the  notions 
and  terms  more  usually  conceived  as  idMtracta,  but,  like  these,  are  susceptible  of  being  so 
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analyzed  as  to  be  carried  back  to  living  beings.  But  these  all  are  complex  notions,  and  some 
of  them  exceedingly  complex  in  their  constituent  elements.  If  we  consult  a  dictionary,  and 
run  the  eye  down  its  lists  of  words,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  laige  a  portion  of  them 
stand  for  these  artificial  creations,  these  complexes  of  abstracted  properties. 

§  391.  Notions  are  technically  distinguished  by  their  re- 
tent  of  notions.'    lations  of  cotUent  and  extent^  or,  as  they  are  often  tenned, 

their  comprehension  and  extermon^  their  depth  and  breadth. 
These  relations  grow  out  of  the  very  natare  of  the  notion,  as  will  be 
seen  by  our  definitions.  A  notion  cannot  be  a  notion,  unless  having 
these  two  relations.  It  can  neither  be  formed  nor  used  unless  both 
these  relations  are  considered.  Indeed,  we  have  already  considered  both 
in  the  analysis  previously  given.  But  it  is  none  the  less  important  that 
they  should  be  clearly  explained  and  precisely  defined. 

The  content  of  the  notion  is  the  attribute^  or  attributes^  of 
Content  defined,    which  it  cousists.    It  is  its  contained  attributes  considered 

cts  a  unit  or  whole.  Those  notions,  whose  content  we  have 
the  most  frequent  occasion  to  consider,  are  complex  notions.  Still  a  sim- 
ple notion  has  a  proper  content  in  the  single  attribute  which,  when  con- 
ceived as  common,  is  made  a  concept.  Such  complex  notions  as  chaUc^ 
snoWy  milky  felonj/y  burglary^  the/t  /  man^  spirit^  body^  souly  legislation^ 
monarchy^  republiCy  a  state,  etc.,  have  so  manifestly  a  sum  of  contained 
attributes,  that  it  is  with  especial  propriety  that  we  speak  of  their  content 

These  constitute  their  meaning  or  import  When  these  are  fully  stated,  the  notion  is 
defined.  They  are  also  called  the  eueneey  or  essential  constituents,  of  the  notion,  becaase 
they  make  up  or  form  its  being  as  a  thought-product  or  thought-creation.  The  failore  to 
distinguish  this  special  use  of  the  word  essenee,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  has  beeu 
confounded  with  real  existence,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion  and  controversy  among 
metaphysicians. 

The  extent  of  a  notion  originally  and  properly  signifies  the 
Extent  defined,     number  of  individuals  to  which  it  is  applicable.     If  we 

could  know,  by  actual  census,  how  many  horses  or  men 
there  are  at  any  time  existing,  their  sum  would  be  the  extent  of  the 
notion  horse.  We  rarely,  however,  have  occasion  to  go  to  individuals; 
for  these  are  divided  again  and  again  into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  to 
each  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  notion  and  name.  These  divisions  are 
effected  by  adding  to  the  content  of  the  notion,  which  includes  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  an  additional  attiibute — in  the  case  of  the  ahorse, 
an  attribute  of  color,  perhaps ;  and  we  have  a  new  content,  tohite  horse^ 
black  horsey  etc.,  giving  an  extent  of  fewer  individuals.  In  many  cases, 
we  designate  the  concept  thus  newly-formed  by  a  s^arate  name,  as 
pony,  for  a  small  horse,  charger,  hunter,  roadster,  etc.  So  trees  are 
divided  by  means  of  notions,  whose  content  is  given  as  deciduous -Sind 
non-deciduou^y  i.e.  whose  content  is  expressed  by  a  single  word,  as  firSy 
which  again  are  divided  into  pines,  hemhcksy  spruces,  each  having  some 
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attribute  not  belonging  to  the  content  indicated  by  the  word  fir^  or  fir- 
tree. 

In  consequence  of  these  divisions  or  groupings  of  individuals  by 
broader  and  narrower  divisions,  the  extent  of  the  notion  in  actual  use 
always  stops  short  with  subordinate  groups,  and  does  not  carry  us  down 
or  back  to  the  included  individuals.  These  individuals  are  always  in- 
tended, however,  and  the  subordinate  classes  are  said  to  constitute  the 
extent,  because  they,  in  their  turn,  are  applicable  to  and  comprehend  indi- 
viduals. 

Inasmuch,  howeyer,  as,  for  purposes  of  thought-knowledge,  it  is  of  little 
m^Bur™d^^y  c^i^sequence  how  many  individual  men  are  living,  questions  of  the  actual 
species.  extent  of  a  notion  rarely  concern  any  thing  beside  the  subordinate  classes 

which  make  up  the  greater  whole.  We  do  not  count  up  the  men  who  arc 
alive — we  do  not  ask  whether  those  who  are  dead  or  those  not  yet  bom,  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  extent  of  the  notion  man.  We  simply  propose  to  know  what  are  the  subordinate 
classes,  as  far  as  they  have  been  divided  and  subdivided ;  and  having  answered  these  questions 
we  rest  content  till  new  discoveries  or  more  careful  attention  require  or  warrant  a  still  lower 
subdivision. 

As  the  content  of  a  notion  is  exhibited  by  definition,  so  the 
diviaioiL^   ^^     extent  is  given  by  division.    This  division  is  effected  as  the 

in<lirect  consequence  of  adding  to  the  content  of  the  notion 
a  new  attribute,  which  immediately  narrows  its  extent.  The  adding  a 
new  attribute,  or  new  attributes,  for  this  end,  is  called  determination,  or 
the  act  of  bounding  off,  or  limiting. 

It  follows  that,  as  the  content  of  a  notion  is  increased,  its 
Sr^S^^xtentf^    €xtent  is   diminished.      Hence   the  maxim :   the  content  is 

inversely  as  the  extent;  and  conversely.  In  other  words, 
the  greater  the  extent,  the  smaller  is  the  content ;  the  greater  the  con* 
tent,  the  smaller  is  the  extent. 

These  distinctions  and  maxims  obviously  apply  to  the  concepts  of  ahstrctcta  and  other 
fictitious  entities  created  by  the  human  mind.  Inasmuch  as  all  these  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  real  beings,  these  concepts  admit  both  of  the  relations  of  content  and  extent. 
Thus,  gratitude  and  republic  are  both  capable  of  definition  and  division.  The  content  of 
each  can  be  given  by  defining  the  attributes  which  make  up  its  essence,  and  their  extent  by 
enumerating  the  several  species  or  sorts  into  which  each  can  be  divided.  Yet  neither  are  real 
beings. 

All  the  properties  of  the  notion  which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  seemed  to  be  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  product,  and  in  its  application  to  its  appropriate  objects.  They  are 
none  the  less  important  or  true  for  that  reason. 

On  reflection,  it  will  also  be  found  that  these  properties  and  relations  have  already  antici- 
pated and  provided  for  the  whole  theory  of  classification, 

§  392.  In  forming  the  notion  from,  and  applying  the  notion 
bow  tioea  it  to,  individual  objects,  the  intellect  classifies  these  objects; 
*^°  that  is,  it  groups  them  into  divisions  which  are  broader  and 

narrower  in  their  extent ;  and  of  course  higher  and  lower  when  ranked 
according  to  their  place  in  a  system.     This  consequence  follows  both  from 
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the  fact  that  nature  has  so  oonstnicted  individual  beings  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  grouped  into  larger  and  smaller  divisions,  by  means  of 
their  resembling  attributes ;  and  from  the  tendency  in  the  human  soul  to 
meet  this  fact  of  nature  by  the  desire  to  view  objects  in  a  corresponding 
orderly  arrangement.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
mind  when  it  thinks  the  individual  objects  of  its  knowledge  by  means  of 
concepts  or  notions  must  of  necessity  classify  them. 

.The  first  efforts  at  classification  are  necessarily  rude  and  im- 
^WrendMriiy    perfect    Children  when  left  to  themselves  group  together 

objects  in  veiy  strange  connections  and  discern  resemblances 
between  things  which  older  people  never  would  think  of  connecting.  The 
number  or  range  of  objects  to  which  they  have  access  is  very  scanty — ^their 
power  of  attentive  analysis  has  been  little  exercised,  and  their  movements 
of  perception  and  comparison  are  unconstrained  by  the  classifications  of 
others.  In  the  poverty  of  their  language  they  apply  the  words  which  they 
have,  to  the  strangest  uses,  on  the  very  slightest  and  the  most  whimsical 
analogies. 

They  soon  learn  better,  as  we  say.  That  is,  they  take  from  older  persons  the  ooxkcep* 
tions  and  classifications  which  ha'^e  been  made  before  them.  In  other  words,  they  think  over 
again  the  concepts  that  are  made  ready  and  presented  for  their  use,  in  the  words  of  which 
they  learn  both  the  import  and  the  application.  They  do  not  learn  these  words  from  memory 
alone,  but  the  words  guide  them  in  the  direction  in  wMch  they  are  to  attend  and  in(ticate 
what  they  will  find.  Thus  in  learning  to  talk  they  are  constrained  to  fall  in  with  those  classi- 
fications which  previous  generations  have  made  before  them,  and  have  recorded  in  the  language 
which  they  have  left  behind. 

Savages  do  not  classify  under  the  same  restraints.  Now  and 
How^avage*    ^^^  ^^  opportunity  occurs  in  which  we  can  observe  the 

movements  of  their  minds.  When  novel  objects  are  presented 
to  them,  they  usually  seek  out  some  concept  or  word  already  known  and 
familiar,  and  extend  it  to  the  novel  object  by  some  resemblance,  however 
forced  or  violent  it  maybe.  The  goats  which  Captain  Cook  carried  to  the 
Pacific  Islands  were  called  by  the  natives  homed  Jioga  :  the  horse  on  a 
like  occasion  was  called  a  large  dog.  The  dog  and  the  Ao^  being  the  only 
quadrupeds  with  which  these  savages  were  familiar,  these  novel  animals 
were  taken  into  the  only  concepts  and  names  that  were  ready  for  their  re- 
ception. When  the  Romans  first  saw  elephants,  they  called  the  animal 
bos  lucas  or  lucanus^  a  lucanian  ox,  from  the  province  in  Italy  where  they 
were  first  seen.  It  was  only  after  countless  observations  and  myriads  of 
comparisons  repeated  for  generations  by  multitudes  of  individual  men,  that 
the  classifications  employed  in  common  life  and  the  concepts  designated 
by  the  words  in  hourly  use  have  been  reached  and  fixed. 

§  893.  The  classifications  of  science  differ  from  those  of  com- 
Sons ofBcicno?*    ^^^^  1^®  ^n  that  they  are  founded  on  a  far  closer  observation, 

and  are  directed  by  the  special  rules  which  are  furnished  by 
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scientific  principles.  These  may  be  certain  assumed  ends,  or  known 
powers  or  laws  of  natnre,  which  were  discovered  long  after  those  classifi- 
cations were  perfected  which  are  recorded  in  the  words  of  common  life. 

The  classification  of  animals  into  Vertebrates,  Articulates,  Mollosks,  Radiates  and  Protozoans, 
and  the  subdivision  of  the  Vertebrates  into  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  is  Teiy 
difTercnt  from  that  represented  in  the  words  horse,  ox,  whale,  snake,  hawk,  quail,  robin. 
Neither  the  so-called  natural  nor  artificial  s^rstems  of  Botany  gire  as  what  we  know  under  the 
household  names  of  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  pink,  and  violet  And  yet  these  common  names  do 
as  really  classify  their  objects  as  do  scientific  names.  The  concepts  for  which  they  stand  are 
formed  by  the  same  processes  and  applied  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  which  science  forms 
with  greater  exactness,  and  uses  with  greater  rigor.  As  soon  as  concepts  begin  to  be  formed, 
however  crude  are  the  first  products  and  grotesque  the  classifications,  the  mind  has  set  off 
upon  a  path  which  needs  only  to  be  faithfblly  followed  to  conduct  to  the  definitions  of  Newton, 
and  the  classifications  of  Owfier. 

To  classify  is  no  secret  of  science,  no  process  reserved  for  the 

Olassifloation  _  /.,  ......  ,  .. 

not  peculiar  to  Bclect  few  who  are  initiated  into  a  magic  art,  but  it  is  as 
universal  and  necessary  as  the  act  of  thinking.  The  classifi- 
cations of  common  life  may  be  as  rational  and  as  useful  for  the  ends  of 
common  life  as  are  those  of  science  for  its  special  ohjects.  They  are 
founded  on  the  obvious  appearances  of  objects  to  the  senses  and  the 
mind.    They  are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  men  of  ordinary  culture. 

What  wealth  of  thmking  does  every  cultivated  language  embody  and  represent  I  Each  one 
of  its  words  has  gathei^d  into  its  subtle  essence  the  results  of  repeated  and  refined  observa- 
tions of  the  men  who  perhaps  by  successive  efforts  at  last  reached  the  concept  which  the  sb- 
gle  term  enshrines.  Mauy  of  its  terms  designate  relations  and  similarities  which  are  by  no 
means  obvious  at  a  hasty  glance,  and  distinctions  that  would  not  at  once  be  detected.  Even 
those  words  which  we  call  synonymous,  are  distinguished  by  nice  but  real  shades  of  differing  im- 
port.  If  the  language  is  copious  and  carefully  discriminated  like  the  Greek  and  the  German, 
it  is  at  once  a  representation  and  a  monument  of  the  thinking  of  the  race  who  used,  and  by  using 
developed  it  into  its  consummated  perfection. 

What  the  no-  ^^  ^^^^  manner  the  technical  nomenclature  of  a  single  science 
"Sen^rcpre^  whcu  finished  and  arranged,  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  discrim- 
"®°^*^  inating  thouglits,  the  careful  observations,  and  the  manifold 

experiments  by  which  the  science  has  been  formed.  It  represents  in  brief, 
all  the  most  careM  definitions  and  the  most  complete  and  best  classified 
divisions  which  the  devotees  to  its  special  objects  have  perfected  by 
their  labors. 

The  chief  point  which  these  observations  confirm,  is  that  tl  e  concept 
is  of  necessity  a  classifying  agent.  We  cannot  form  the  concept  by  com- 
bining individual  objects  through  common  attributes,  without  thereby 
separating  them  from  other  objects  not  thus  distinguished. 

§  394.    Classification  is  nearly  allied  to  systemization.    The 
and  eyntcmiza-    divlsiou  of  objccts  iuto  classcs  whlch  are  broader  and  nar- 
rower, has  a  close  affinity  with  their  orderly  arrangement  in 
classes  which  are  higher  and  lower,  through  a  succession  of  divisions  and 
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subdivisions.  Both  resnlt  from  the  application  of  notions  in  their  extent 
to  existing  objects,  or  to  objects  which  are  conceived  to  exist.  In  the 
one  case  we  take  a  single  concept  perhaps,  and  by  the  determination  of  its 
content,  we  divide  its  extent  into  several  that  are  subordinate.  But  when 
we  arrange  objects  by  a  system,  we  pursue  the  same  method  by  a  succes- 
sion of  subdivisions  downward  and  generalizations  upward  till  we  obtain 
a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  whole.  To  reduce  our  knowledge  of 
any  number  of  individual  objects  to  such  a  system,  we  must  use  efforts 
similar  to  those  which  result  in  the  division  of  a  single  class. 

Nature  proTides  for  the  realization  of  such  an  aim  by  the  constitution  of  things ;  by  the 
distribution  of  attributes  with  which  existing  objects  are  invested ;  and  the  ordering  of  the 
powers  and  laws  under  which  phenomena  occur.  She  inspires  to  the  effort  to  reduce  oor 
knowledge  to  this  form,  by  giviug  us  the  anticipation  and  belief  that  we  shall  find  objects  so 
constructed,  and  by  rewarding  every  confirmation  of  this  ezpectaiiOQ  with  special  satisfaction. 

^      ,  X.       .    Classification  and  systemization,  are  the  characteristics  and 

Tho  Tolation   of  i.niii,i  -■  .ip 

both  to  imowi-  couscquences  of  all  thought-knowledge  and  preemmently  of 
scientific  knowledge.  They  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  individual  facts  and  to  retain  our  observations.  They  are  an  intellec- 
tual convenience  and  an  intellectual  necessity.  But  they  do  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  thought  or  the  whole  of  science.  Though  scientific 
knowledge  is  of  necessity  classified  and  arranged  knowledge,  yet  much 
more  than  this  is  true  of  it.  The  order,  beauty  and  symmetry  of  syste- 
matic arrangement  is  but  the  external  indication  and  accompaniment  of 
profounder  relations  than  those  of  the  similarity  of  attributes,  making 
possible  notions  of  fuller  and  scantier  content,  and  of  wider  and  narrower 
extent. 

We  have  entered  witliin  the  threshold  of  our  analysis  and  comprehenaon  of  thought-knowl- 
edge, and  yet  the  light  which  shines  from  the  inner  sanctuary  casts  its  radiance  upon  the  objects 
which  are  the  nearest  to  our  view.  Other  acts  remain  for  us  to  consider,  involving  profounder 
relations  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  the  methods  and  forms  of  our  thinking,  and 
in  the  products  which  this  thinking  evolves. 

8  395.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  ask  at  this  stage  of 
munbyknoTiing  our  mqumcs,  what  addition  do  we  make  to  the  knowieage 
y  coiioep  8  ^vhich  WO  gain  by  perception  and  consciousness  by  superin- 
ducing upon  it  the  acts  or  processes  of  thought  which  we  have  thus  far 
considered  ?  What  do  we  know  more  about  an  object  seen  or  experienced, 
by  generalizing  its  attributes,  determining  its  class,  or  assigning  to  it  a 
name?  We  may  answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  three  others. 
What  more  docs  a  man  know  about  a  single  apple  by  calling  it  an  apj^t-^ 
a  fruU^  a  pla7it-product^  an  organized  heing^  than  he  does  by  lookingj 
feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling  it  ?  Or  one  might  as  properly  ask,  what 
more  does  a  mechanic  know  of  the  parts  or  the  whole  of  a  machine,  as  of 
a  turning-lathe  or  steam  engine,  than  does  a  savage  ?     The  eye  of  tho 
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latter  may  be  far  more  keen,  and  his  power  of  observation  as  sense-power 
may  be  more  analytic  and  discriminating,  and  yet  the  mechanic,  by  the 
aid  of  concepts  and  names,  sees  far  more  than  does  the  savage  without 
them.  What  more  is  known  in  both  these  cases  by  the  acts  of  thought  ? 
We  answer,  their  common  relations,  i,  e.  properties,  attributes,  and  uses. 

When  we  think  or  intelligentlj  say  of  a  Bense-object  it  is  an  apple,  we  both  think,  and  im- 
pliedly say  of  it,  it  is  like  a  multitude  of  other  sense-objects,  in  many  most  important  respects, 
as  of  color,  taste,  size,  etc.  When  we  think  or  know  it  to  be  a  fruit,  we  enlarge  still  more 
widely  the  sphere  or  extent  of  the  objects  to  which  it  holds  relations.  So  when  we  think  it  to 
bo  a  plant-product.  The  same  is  true  of  the  greater  knowledge  which  the  mechanic  possesses 
of  the  parts  or  the  whole  of  a  turning-lathe,  or  a  steam-engme.  He  knows  the  objects  to 
^vhich  these  are  related,  or  as  we  usually  say,  the  relations  of  these  objects,  and  the  more 
numerous  are  the  concepts  under  or  by  which  they  are  known,  the  wider  is  the  sphere  of  this 
knowledge. 

§  396.    The  circumstance  that  classification  results  from  the 
SdiSo^Sonf    thought-process,  has  a  greater  importance  than  would  seem 

at  first  to  be  indicated.  As  we  class  the  objects,  as  a  pippin, 
an  apple,  a  fi^iit,  a  plant-product,  an  organized  being,  we  do  more  than 
discern  at  each  step  new  and  more  widely-reaching  relations, — we  seem 
to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  perceived  object.  This  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  properties  and  relations  which  extend 
the  most  widely  either  are  or  indicate  powers  and  laws  which  it  is  the 
problem  of  man  to  discover  and  apply  as  the  elements  and  objects  of 
scientific  knowledge. 
_  That  was  no  inconsiderable  act  which  was  signified  by  the 

The  sigziifleanoe  ,  ,  _ 

of  naming  oi>.  rccord  which  describes  the  various  livmg  animals  as  brought 
to  Adam  that  he  might  name  them.  The  capacity  to  name 
implied  an  insight  into  their  nature.  For  this  reason  it  must  of  necessity 
be  true,  if  we  suppose  the  original  man  to  have  been  endowed  with  the 
requisite  discernment,  that "  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature 
that  was  the  name  thereof."  It  seems  to  be  a  trifling  thing  for  the  child  to  be 
able  to  aflSx  suitable  names  to  the  objects  and  beings  which  first  attract 
its  attention.  At  first  thought  the  act  is  trivial,  mechanical,  parrot-like, 
as  it  were,  to  attach  an  articulate  sound  to  one  or  more  similar  objects ;  but 
when  we  reflect  upon  it  as  implying  the  power,  as  already  in  being  or  aa 
being  stimulated  to  efficient  activity,  of  intelligently  applying  this.name  to 
a  large  number  of  objects  which  are  in  many  respects  unlike  and  yet  alike, 
it  becomes  an  act  of  the  gravest  import.  It  indicates  a  most  important 
development  of  the  souPs  action,  an  awakening  of  it  in  a  new  direction, 
and  the  evolution  of  a  new  product. 

When  the  child  asks,  What  is  it  ?  meaning  thereby,  What  is  it  called  ?  it  really  asks.  What 

is  the  nature,  or  what  the  relations  of  the  object?    When  the  name  is  given  in  reply,  and  the 

child  is  satisfied,  it  has  a  better  reason  to  be  content  than  it  seems  to  have,  or  than  it  itself 

knows  of,  for  in  the  name  it  has  the  means  of  enlarging  its  knowledge  of  the  objects  to  which 

26 
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the  name  belongs,  as  it  leans  one  by  one  what  they  are,  and  notices  in  what  they  are  alike, 
and  in  what  they  are  unlike. 

That  the  name  does,  as  it  were,  take  np  into  itself  and  is  ready  to  giro  np  and 
ThoTarylngim-  reproduce  the  knowledge  of  relations  indicated  by  the  concept  can  be  easily 
oept  Salt.  illustrated  by  the  import  of  any  common  term,  as  for  example,  Salt.    The 

child  first  learns  to  apply  this  word  to  a  certain  well-known  substance,  tiie 
common  table  salt,  and  to  recognise  in  this  article,  however  different  it  may  be  in  solidity,  color, 
taste,  certain  conmion  characteristics  which  entitle  it  to  this  appellation.  It  afterwards  learns 
to  apply  it  to  other  substances,  which  on  account  of  their  pungent  taste  and  other  properties, 
as  crystallhie  character,  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed,  etc.,  have  been  vulgarly 
called  salts.    This  involves,  of  course,  an  enlargement  of  its  extent. 

When,  with  the  progress  of  chemical  science,  more  is  known  about  table-salt,  e.  g.j  that  it 
is  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  import  of  the  concept  is  changed  and  enlarged  in  accordance 
with  this  new  and  more  accurate  knowledge.  Or  it  may  be  stated  more  exactly,  we  hav^ 
another  concept  with  the  same  extent  and  name. 

It  might  be  added  that  if  the  term  takes  into  its  import  a  metaphorical  signification,  as  of 
sprightliness  or  wit,  then  this  is  also  indicated  by  the  word.  By  such  an  example  we  see  and 
show  how  great  an  amount  of  relative  knowledge  is  represented  in  a  single  concept,  and  how 
the  same  concept  and  word  enlarge  themselves  to  recdve  and  represent  the  added  unpoirt 
which  progressive  knowledge  discerns  and  acquires :  both  expandmg  their  capacity  to  store 
away  and  retam  all  that  the  mind  appropriates. 

That  was  no  slight  achievement  of  Aristotle,  to  seize  upon,  bring  out  and  establish  the 
truth  that  the  concept  of  an  object  either  declares  vAat  it  is  or  at  least  indicates  the  direction 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  find  this.  The  concept  is  the  permanent  whal-ness  or  vhat-fori- 
of-ness,  which  may  be  thought  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  the  rh  rl  ^v  cTycu,  i.e. 
its  real  and  permanent  nature.  To  ask  what  a  thing  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  to  take  the 
first  step  and  perform  the  first  of  the  processes  which  are  essential  to  its  complete  mastery. 
It  is  to  propose  the  first  of  those  questions,  the  answers  to  all  of  which  carry  the  mind  through 
the  entire  circle  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Tho  other  two  are  8i&  rt  and  ov  fvexa,  vi^. ;  leAence,  or  by  what  cauaes  or  mean.*,  and  what  for^  or  to 
what  end  or  desiini»~the  first  giving  the  relation  of  efficient,  and  the  seoond  that  of  final  canse. 

Aristotle  also  recognises  tho  intimate  oonneotion  of  the  concept  with  the  word,  calling  the  two  hy 
the  same  term,  6  Xtfyo? . 

For  an  explanation  of  the  phrase  rb  r£  ^  vTmu  and  of  the  one  nearly  allied,  t6  ti  Ivtk  see  Trendelenburg 
JH  an.  p.  192  aqq.,  also  Shein.  Mum.  1828.    Heft  4,  p.  4A1  iqq.,  also  Ga6Mehte  der  Kdt.  p.  34  sqq. 

Beiation  of  §  ^®^-  Thought-knowledge  is  sometimeB  contrasted  with 
Sn^^^s^mdh^  presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge  to  its  disadvantage,  by 
intnitjona  gnch  representations  as  these :  No  definition  can  give  any 

adequate  impression  of  the  objects  which  we  discern  by  perception  or  experi- 
ence in  consciousness :  A  moment's  inspection  of  an  object,  as  of  a  turning- 
lathe,  a  steam-engine,  or  any  implement  of  labor  or  art,  is  worth  more  than 
the  most  elaborate  description  by  words,  or  the  most  precise  and  full 
enumeration  of  its  constituents.  So  it  is  often  said,  an  hour's  experience 
of  mental  or  moral  activity,  and  the  actual  exercise  of  the  love  of  the 
right  or  of  God,  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  system  of  ethical  or 
religious  philosophy. 

This  in  one  sense  is  true,  in  another  it  is  false  and  misleading.  Simple 
inspection  by  perception  can  give  very  little  knowledge  of  the  objects 
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named.  It  is  inspection  or  experience  attended  and  enlightened  by 
thought,  which  instructs  the  mind.  It  is  perception,  with  comparison  of 
like  or  unlike  properties,  powers  and  adaptations,  which  is  unfairly  con- 
trasted with  definition  and  description. 

It  is  true,  that  thought  with  intuition  is  greatly  to  he  preferred  to  thought  without  intuition, 
out  in  cases  where  intuition  cannot  be  had,  the  definition  or  description  bj  concepts  and  terms 
are  no  mean  substitute.  Often  they  accomplish  that  which  is  of  most  importance ;  the  con- 
veyance to  the  mind  of  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  which  are  of  the  greatest  significance,  as 
of  common  properties,  common  causes,  common  laws,  and  common  uses ;  all  of  which  are,  for 
(he  purposes  of  science  and  of  practice,  not  only  the  most  important  relations  but  those  only 
which  are  of  any  considerable  use.  Intuition  gratifies  other  capacities,  as  those  of  sensuous  or 
emotional  pleasure.  It  both  satisfies  and  stimulates  the  curiosity.  It  enables  the  inquiring 
or  sceptical  mind  to  verify  the  assertions  of  others  by  personal  observation.  It  brings  the 
opportunity  to  make  fresh  and  independent  judgments  and  inductions  of  our  own.  But  the  end 
of  intuition  is  not  found  in  itself,  but  in  the  thought-knowledge  to  which  it  excites  and 
durects. 

The  what  which  the  concept  and  the  word  both  propose  to  communicate,  is  not  the  direct 
observation  which  presentation  gives,  but  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  which 
thought  aims  to  achieve.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  that  a  being  if,  but  the  analytic  and  compara- 
tive knowledge  of  iU  rdations. 


CHAPTER   m. 

THE  NATDRE  OF  THE  CONCEPT. — SKETCH  OF  THEORIES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  concept  in  a  general  way,  so 
far  as  was  required  in  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  psychological  process  by  which 
it  is  formed.  As  a  metaphysical  and  logical  question  it  has  been  fruitful  of  discussion  in 
the  schools  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy.  From  Plato  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  has 
been  the  perpetual  theme  for  discussion  and  controversy.  The  history  of  the  various  theo- 
ries which  have  been  held  is  not  merely  interesting  as  a  subject  of  curious  speculation, 
and  as  the  key  to  much  of  the  history  of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  most  instructive  as  enabling 
us  to  understand  the  nature  and  reach  of  language,  as  well  as  as  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
in  philosophy  itself,  and  in  the  special  sciences  of  which  philosophy  is  the  foundation. 
We  return  to  it  a  second  time  for  more  careful  conaderation,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
taught  in  the  ancient  and  modem  schools. 

S  398.  The  nature  of  the  oonoepi  and  ita  relation  to  real  or  ezieting  objects  has  been 
The  doctrines  of  ^®  oooasion  of  endless  speculation,  of  fimtantic  theories,  and  of  shaxp  and  persi&tent 
Socrates  andFla>  controversies  in  every  period  distinguished  by  philosophical  inqniiy.  Socrates  was  the 
to.  first  to  insist  npon  tiie  importance  of  forming  concepts  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge 

in  order  that  the  permanent  end  essential  might  be  eliminated  from  that  which  is  acci- 
dental and  transitory  in  individual  objects:  But  he  tanght  little  or  nothing  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
coneepti  or  of  thai  in  the  object  to  which  the  concept  is  the  counterpart  or  correlate,  Plato  took  up  the 
inquiry  where  Socrates  left  it ;  insisting  more  abundantly  than  he  npon  the  necessity  of  this  higher  knowl- 
edge, and  showing  that  in  attaining  it  we  wxui  define  and  divide— must  go  from  the  individual  to  the 
general,  by  suooessive  inductions,  and  so  on  from  one  step  to  another,  till  we  reach  that  whidi  exists  of  and 
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by  itself— that  which  is  alone  the  permanent  object  of  [true]  knowledge.  This  is  the  idea  i^  IZta  or  to  ei&>$. 
"We  attain  to  this  by  forming  separate  concqaU^  which  we  successiTely  test  and  reject,  till  ai  last  they  rereal 
the  idea.  This  idea  is,  however,  not  itself  a  ooDoept,  vi$i}fui,  though  oonoepts  enable  us  to  find  it.  It  is 
rather  that  in  the  object  which  prompts  us  to  form  those  tentative  oonoepts  which  enable  us  to  discover  the 
idea  itself.  But  what  this  idea  is,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  the  concept,  he  does  not  aocuiately  teach ; 
whero  it  exists  he  does  not  assert ;  whether  in  the  object  itself,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  or  in  the 
mind  of  each  thiuking  man,  he  does  not  define.  He  seems  to  teach  that  ideas,  or  (he  idea^  have  an  exist- 
ence and  essence  scpamte  fh>m  all  these,  that  they  are  eternal  and  incorruptible,  existing  before  all  tem- 
porary and  pciishable  beings,  and  imparting  to  the  perishable  and  phenomenal  in  these  beings  all  their  dig- 
nity and  interest.  Ideas  are  realities,  things  and  events  are  their  shadows.  Ideas  have  a  sphere  and  place  ot 
their  own,  etc.,  etc.  But  whether  by  these  representations,  he  intends  only  personification  and  poetic  fiction, 
or  sober  scientific  definition,  is  not  always  easy  to  decide.  This  much  is  oertaiu  ;  that  tiie  idea  with  Plato 
stands  for  the  objective  correlate  of  the  concept  so  &r  as  the  Idea  is  within  our  reach,  and  that  it  is  by  obtain- 
ing concepts  of  objects  as  we  may,  that  we  approximate  towards  the  knowledge  of  ideas.  To  the  nature  of  the 
oonoept  itself,  as  a  psychological  product,  and  its  relation  to  the  real  or  the  ideal,  he  gives  little  attention, 
and  of  it  fiimishes  no  definition.  Aristotle,  following  Plato,  justly  charges  him  with  treating  his  ideas  as 
exixtences  or  substances  which  could  exist  separately  from  individual  objects  or  things,  and  compares  these 
nypostosized  entities  to  the  anthropomorphic  deities  of  the  Greek  mythology,  which  must  assume  the 
forms  of  men,  and  when  they  did  so  wore  only  known  as  wearing  the  garb  and  as  performing  the  actions 
of  men,  and  yet,  separately  from  these  forms,  oould  not  be  known  by  mortals. 

%  309.   As  against  Plato,  ArittotU  insists  that  the  only  real  beings  or  substances  are  ex- 
.       .        , .,        isting  beings  or  things,  the  vpureu.  ovo-iot,  as  he  calls  them.    Be  is  distinctly  aware  that 
Aristotelians.  there  are  other  sorts  of  beings  besides  these.    The  ivSttpai  owCai  are  distinctly  discrim- 

inated from  the  irpwrai  ovo-iot,  or  individual  beings.  He  aims  to  show  in  what  sense 
the  former  are  so  called,  and  how  they  ore  related  to  real  beings,  or,  in  modem  phrase* 
ology,  to  show  the  relation  of  oonoepts  to  real  existences.  His  aims  are,  however,  more  satisfactory  than 
his  achievements.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  his  treatment  of  the  concept  is  metaphysical  and 
objective  rather  than  psychological  and  subjective.  That  is,  he  treats  the  concept  as  an  object  of  the  mind's 
analysis  and  contemplation,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  the  mind's  producing— as  a  product  already  created, 
rather  than  as  a  result  which  the  mind  must  evolve  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  activity  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  objects  concerned.  Hence  he  left  the  problem  unadjusted,  as  a  legacy  to  his  disciples— a  meta- 
physical question  to  be  discussed  and  debated,  and  not  a  question  of  fitct  and  psychology  to  be  inquired 
into  by  the  study  of  the  mental  operations  as  revealed  to  consciousness. 

Psychologically,  Aristotle  goes  so  fox  as  to  discriminate  the  vpwut  ovo-iu  from  the  MnpoA  ovvtoi. 
Ovaia  6^  i<mv  ij  Kvpuorara  t«  mal  vptam,  koX  /uoAurra  Xryo^^vi},  ^  fti^n  Koff  wroKtt^ivmi  Tiyo«  A^yerat,  fti^rf 
iv  vwoKtifitytf  Ttvi  tmv,  oloy  h  rU  avOpwroft  km  &  rcf  tirrof.  Cat.,  ch.  ill,  n.  1.  The  first  is  the  only  real 
being  or  substance.  The  second  is  not  properly  a  substance,  but  only  in  appearance,  it  really  in  the  last 
analysis  signifies  a  quality.  (Co/.,  chap.  iii.  n.  16.)  In  modem  phrase,  the  Jcvrepoi  ovo-uu  are  Universals, 
and  these  are  the  products  of  the  mind's  own  activity,  and  separately  from  this,  have  no  proper  existence 
of  their  own.  They  are  resolvable  into,  and  signify  some  quality.  All  the  being  which  they  have  comes 
from  this,  that  the  mind  asserts  or  predicates  certain  qualitiej  of  real  beings,  or  wp&Teu.  ov<rieu.  Hence,  in  a 
derived,  secondaiy,  or  representative  sense,  they  themselves  are  called  beings ;  the  beings  of  the  mind,  or 
secondary  beings. 

But  Aristotle  does  not  always,  nor  usually  hold  to  this  distinction.  Whether  or  not  it  was  dearly 
present  to  his  own  mind,  may  bo  a  question  in  respect  to  which  some  difference  of  opinion  should  fairly 
exist.  It  is  certain  that  he  does  not  always  impress  it  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  When  he 
discusses  the  form  and  matter  of  substances  or  beings,  i.  e.,  when  he  gives  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  the 
essential  elements  of  being,  it  is  not  certain  or  clear,  whether  he  has  in  mind  real  beings,  t.  e.,  individuals, 
or  secondary  beings, «.  s.,  Universals.  The  distinction  between  the  ctfiov  and  vA^,  or  form  and  matter,  was 
thus  explained.  Matter  cannot  exist  without  form.  For  every  being  has  some  determinate  form.  There 
can  be  no  form  without  matter.  The  one  requires  tho  other.  The  two  are  correlates,  seeking  each  other, 
OS  Aristotle  figuratively  speaks,  by  a  natural  appetency.  The  form  only  is  oonceived  by  the  mind.  What 
the  mind  conceives  of  a  being  is  its  essence,  rh  ri  ^k  tlvai.  In  modem  language  the  concept  is  made  up  of 
the  essential  qualities  that  are  common  to  several  individuals,  omitting  those  which  are  undiscriminated. 
Thus  far  the  distinction  is  applied  to  individual  substances  or  beings. 

When  form  and  matter  are  affirmed  of  the  dcvrepoi  owritu  as  especially  diKriminated  ttom  the  vpSmn 
owtai,  the  distinction  is  illustrated  by  the  logical  definition  or  view  of  the  species.  Here  the  speciesiu  a 
doteiminato  form  of  the  genus,  is  itself  the  ci5of — i*.  e.,  the  differentia^  and  that  which  is  essential  and  defina- 
ble. The  genus  is  the  matter ;  it  is  supposed  but  not  defined,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  whale  or  the  shark 
OS  a  species  of  animal,  animal  is  the  indefinite  matter,  common  to  all  these  beings  Indiscriminately— what 
is  thus  common  takes  form  in  the  whale,  the  shark,  etc.  The  spedes  as  conceived  by  Aristotle,  was,  how- 
ever, not  the  so-called  nominal  essence  such  as  can  be  constructed  by  the  mind  ad  libitum  by  the  addition 
of  any  differentia  to  any  combination  called  generic,  but  it  was  an  actually  existing  class— preSminently 
such  as  ezbsk  in  the  animal  creation.    The  permanent  characteristics  of  such,  i.  e.,  their  logical  properties 
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or  differentiee,  i.  e.,  their  real  conditions,  were  taken  as  separate  forces  or  forms,  which,  acting  with  matter, 
prodacod  or  constitatod  the  species.  Generally— the  matter  Is  the  form  ei^  ivvofLti,  the  form  is  the  matter 
V  ci^/yycia— the  one  is  possible  and  tending  toward  reality ;  is  waiting  for  appropriate  conditions,  as  we 
should  say.  The  other  is  actual  :  that  is,  the  conditions  l>cing  present,  the  result  consequently  follows 
in  a  realized  or  actualized  form.  The  completed  raalisatlou  iv  ivtpytdif  of  the  matter  iv  ivvdiiti  is  the 
iyrtkixtia. 

Aristotle  set  out  with  the  deteimination  to  ayoid  those  personifications  which  so  abound  in  Plato. 
But  he  did  not  entirely  succeed.  Should  we  concede  that  ho  was  not  betrayed  himself  into  hypostasizing 
these  metaphors,  he  did  not  secure  his  disciples  from  this  error.  So  it  happened  that  the  ideas  of  Plato 
and  the  forms  of  Aristotle  were  both  regarded  as  actual  realities,  and  ac  such,  famished  (roitful  material 
for  the  subtleties  and  controTO^ies  of  their  earlier  disciples  and  commentators,  in  the  decadence  of  the 
Oreetc  philosophy. 

P      h  2sa-     ^  **^*    ^*  ^''**  howoTcr,  among  the  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages  ^hat  such  discus- 

SOS/  H&  quofi-  BioTia  became  conspicuous,  in  tho  schools  of  the  Nominalists,  the  Realists,  and  the  Con- 
tionn.  ^  ceptualists.      The  immediate  occasion  of  these   discussions  and  controversies  was 

Boethius.  470 1  ftimished  by  a  passage  from  Porphyry,  in  the  preface  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle.  This  Introduction  was  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Boethius,  and 
this  passage  became  the  problem  for  the  different  sects  which  we  have  named— who  received  their  appella- 
tions from  the  different  solutions  which  they  gave  to  it.  "  Mox  de  gen6ribus  et  speciebus,  illud  quidem 
sive  subsistent,  sive  in  soils  nudis  intellectibus  posita  slnt,  sive  subsistentia  corporalia  sint  an  inoorpo- 
ralia,  et  utrtmi  separata  a  seusibilibus  posita  circa  hoK)  conslstentia  dicero  rccnsabo.  Altissimum  enim 
negotium  est  hujus  modi  et  majoris  egens  inquisition!  s."  In  other  words,  the  questions  which  naturally 
suggest  themselves  concerning  Universals  are  tho  following  : 

*  Have  Universale  a  separate  existence  or  do  they  exist  in  the  mind  only !  If  they  have  a  separate 
existence,  are  they  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ?  Are  they  separable  from  sensible  objects  or  do  they  subset 
in  these  only !  * 

The  extreme  Realists  answered  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  or  rather  of 
The  Conceptual-  ^^^  doctrine  which  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Plato,  vis. :  that  Universals  have  an  existence 
ists.  The  i^om-  that  is  separate  from  and  independent  of  individual  olTJects.  They  even  contended 
iniilists.  T  h  e  tj,at  they  exist  before  them,  in  rank  and  creative  power,  or  at  least  in  point  of  time. 
These  views  were  formulated  in  the  motto  Universalia  ante  rem. 
The  moderate  Realists  adopted  the  creed  of  Aristotle  that  Universals  have  a  real  existence,  but  only  in 
individuals.    Their  motto  consequently  became  Universalia  in  re. 

The  Coiietptvalists  and  Nominalists  agreed  in  this  that  individuals  alone  have  real  existence ;  and 
that  Universals,  both  genera  and  species,  are  formed  by  the  mmd,  by  bringing  together  many  similar 
objects,  and  designating  them  by  common  terms. 

They  differ  in  that  the  extreme  Nominalists  held  that  the  name  only  is  general  and  is  employed  to 
avoid  an  indefinite  number  of  proper  names  which  would  be  otherwise  required ;  while  the  Conceptualists 
interposed  a  concept  between  the  name  and  the  objects  collected  into  a  class.  The  motto  of  both  Concept- 
ualists and  Nominalists  was  Universalia  post  rem. 

S  401 .  The  differences  of  opinion  that  ripened  into  these  separate  philosophical  sects  be- 
gan to  be  manifest  in  the  ninth  and  tenth.centuries.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  second 
The  Scholastica  half  of  the  eleventh  that  different  philosophers  and  theologians  wore  known  by  these 
appcllatiox^  and  that  the  doctrines  thcmselvM  became  the  occasion  of  earnest  and  . 
bitter  strife.  These  reappeared  at  intervals  and  were  not  finally  terminated  before 
early  in  the  fonrteenth. 

(Heiricus)  Eric  of  Auxerre,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Sciendum  autem  quia  propria  nomina  pnmum  sunt  innumerabilia ;  ad  quos  oognoscenda 

9tLCentSv"^       intcllectus  nullus  seu  memoria  sufficit,  haw  ergo  omnia  coortata  species  comprehendit 

et  facit  primum  gradum,  qui  latissimus  est,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    Sed  quia  hesc  rursus  erant 

inDunierabilia  et  inoomprehensibilia,  alter  fieu^tus  est  grodus  angustior,  ita  constat  in 

genere  quod  est  animal,  surculus  et  lapis ;  iterum  heeo  genera,  in  unumcoacta  nomen,  tertium  fecenmt 

gradum  arctissimum  et  angustissimum,  utpoto  qui  uno  nomine  solum  mode  constet,  quod  est  usia." 

Again,  *'  Si  quia  dizcrit  album  et  nigrum  absolute  sine  propria  et  oerta  substantia,  in  qua  oon- 
tinetur,  per  hoc  non  potent  certam  rem  ostendere,  nisidicat  albus  homo  yel  equus  aut  niger." 

Still  further,  an  unknown  writer,  either  Rhabantu  Maurus  or  a  scholar  of  his  writes  as  follows,  on 
Porphyry^s  Introduction  :  "  Bes  enim  non  prtedicatur.  Quod  hoc  mode  probant :  si  res  preedicatnr,  res 
dicitur,  si  res  dicitur,  res  enunciatur,  si  res  enundatur,  res  profertur ;  sed  res  proferri  non  potest,  nihil 
enim  profertur  nisi  vox,  neque  enim  aliud  est  prolatio,  quam  aerisploctro  linguce  percussio." 

RoscelUnus  or  Roscellin,  canon  at  Compidgne  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  centu* 
ry,  was  the  first  recognized  Nominalist.    His  teachings  chiefly  attracted  attention  in  con- 
\  1106.  ?^'^  sequence  of  tho  application  which  he  made  of  them  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

His  views  of  this  doctrine  were  condemned  by  a  church  council  at  Soissons,  1092,  and 
be  retrdctt'd  tho  doctrine  which  gave  offence,  but  seems  aflcrv.aids  to  have  taught  his 
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Nominalutic  Tierrs  Trithout  molostation.  But  he  founded  no  8chool  and  left  no  followetB  among  the  teach- 
on  in  the  schools.  Bosoellin  was  earnestly  opposed  by  his  oontempozary,  Anselm  of  Canterbmy.  WiUiam 
of  Champeanx  represented  the  most  extreme  realism  in  France,  and  Abelard  also,  though  much  less 
extreme  as  a  Ilcalist,  rejected  the  doctrines  of  his  teacher  fiosceUin. 

RoBceUin  left  no  writings  and  only  a  letter  on  the  Trinity  to  Abelard.  VTe  are  forced  to  tahe  our 
view  of  his  opinions  from  the  accounts  of  his  opponents.  Anselm  ears :  **Illi  nostri  temporis  dialectic!, 
immo  dlalecticcs  hteretici,  qui  non  oisi  flatum  vocis  putant  esso  nnirersales  substantias ;  qui  coloiem 
nihil  aliud  qucunt  intelligere  quam  corpus,  neo  sapieotiam  hominis  aliud  qnam  animam."  (Be  fid. 
trin.  c.  1) 

Wiaiam  of  Champeaux  studied  under  Roeoellin,  but  adopted  extreme  Beallam.  Abe- 
William  of  ''^  ^^  of  him:  "Erat  autem  in  ea  sententia  de communitate  universalium,  ut 
ChamT>caux.  eandcm  esscntialitcr  rem  totam  simul  singulis  suis  inesse  adetrneret  indiyiduis,  quorum 

1070-1121.  nulla  esset  diversitas  sed  sola  multitudini  accidentlum  varietas."     To  this  Abelard 

objects— the  some  substance  must  then  admit  various  accidents  which  are  incompatible 
with  one  anotner,  and  the  same  must  be  in  different  places.  William,  on  this,  modified  his  statement  by 
substituting  individualiUr,  or  as  others  read,  indiffertnUr^  In  place  of  essentialiUr. 

Abelard,  1079-114S,  who  studied  under  both  Bosoellin  and  William  of  Champesux, 

avoided  the  extremes  of  cither,  without  committing  himself  to  a  very  definite  and  con- 

a^l"**     ^^^^     si-itcnt  doctrine  upon  the  subject.    He  taught  tbat  the  universal  is  not  simply  vox  but 

sermoj  and  has  tbcreforo  been  called  a  Conceptualist.    John  of  Saliabury,  his  pupil, 

says  of  him  :    "Alius  sermones  intuetur  et  ad  illos  detorqnet  quioquld  alicubi de  uni- 

veraalibus  mcminit  script  am  ;  in  hac  autem  opinione  deprehensus  est  peripateticus  Palatinus  Ab«lardua 

noster ;  rem  de  re  pncdicari  monstrum  dicunt."    He  says  bimself :  "  Kec  rem  ullam  de  pluribus  dici  sed. 

nomen  tantum  conct'dimus.*'   On  the  other  hand  he  says :  **  Kihil  est  deflnitum  nisi  dedaratum  secundum 

signiflcatloncm  vocabulum.** 

What  this  signification  is  and  on  what  in  things  it  depends,  he  does  not  explain.  In  respect  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  Universals,  he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  under  the  form  in  which  he  conceives  it,  by 
making  the  ideas  which  are  the  forms  of  things  to  exist  eternally  in  the  divine  mind.  '*  Ad  hunc  modam 
Flato  formas  exemplarcs  in  mente  divlna  oonsidcrat  quas  ideas  appellat  et  ad  quas  postmodnm  quasi  ad 
exemplar  quoddam  simmii  artificis  providcntia  opera'.a  est.'*  (Introd.  ad  Thtol.  I.,  p.  987.)  "  Sic  et  Ma- 
crobiuB.  Somn.  Scip.  L,  2. 14.  Flatoiiem  insecutus  mentem  Dei,  quam  Orasci  Noyn  appellant,  origl- 
nales  rerum  species  quae  ides  dictie  sunt,  continere  meminit  antequam  otiam,  inquit  Priadanus,  in  oorpora 
prodirent,  h.  e.  in  effecta  operum  provenirent."    {lb.  IL,  p.  1095.) 

Albertus  Magnus  reconciles  the  three  doctrines  in  respect  to  XJniveraals,  by  saying  that 
they  were  ante  rem  in  the  divine  mind,  in  re  as  connected  with  individual  objects,  and 
nus^'TlQ^^^So"    -P®*'  *"*"*  "  separated  by  the  process  of  abstraction,  t.  e.,  as  concepts  in  the  mind  of 
man. 

*'  Kt  tunc  resultant  tria  formarum  genera ;  unum  quidem  unto  rem  existens.  quod 
est  causa  fonnativa ;  al'.ud  autem  est  ipsum  genus  formarum  quod  abstrahente  intellectu  separatura 
rebus.*^  (2>«  nal.  et  orig.  an.  tr.  1.  2.)  *'  Esse  universale  est  formse  ctnon  materiae."  (JDs  int.  et  tMei/., 
X.  2,  3.) 

Thomas  Aquinas  made  similar  distinctions  and  taught  the  same  doctrine :   "  Fonoc 

qnse  sunt  in  materia,  venerunt  a  formis  qun  sunt  sine  materia  et,  quantum  ad  hoc, 

nM°"S26-S"i*     vcriflcatur  dictum  Flatonis,  quod  formn  separatsB  sunt  principia  formarum  que  simt 

in  materia,  licet  posuorlt  eas  per  se  subsistentes  et  oauaantcs  immediate  fonnas  scnsi- 

bilium ;  nos  vero  ponimus  eas  In  intellectu  existentes  et  causantes  formas  infenores  per 

motum  ccoli."     (Con.  Oen.,  III.  24.)     "  Credidit  Plato  quod  forma  cogniti  ex  necessitate  sit  in  cognoscente 

eo  mode  quo  est  in  cognito,  et  ideo  existimavit  quod  operterot  res  Intellectas  hoc  mode  in  se  ipeis  subsistere, 

Bc.  Immntorinliter  et  immobilitcr.    (Sum.  Uieol,^  I.  81.) 

"  Quia  licet  principia  spcclei  vel  generis  nunquam  sint  nisi  in  individuis,  tamen  potest  apprehendi 
animal  sine  hominc,  asino  at  allis  spcciobus.*'    (Depot,  au.^  c.  6.) 

*'  TTnivcrsalia  ex  hoc  quod  sui^t  universalla  non  habent  esse  per  se  in  sensibilibus,  quia  univcrsalitsfi 
ipsa  est  in  anlma."    (De  Universalibus,  tr  2.) 

John  Duns  Scotus  agreed  with  the  two  preceding  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Universals 
and  their  rel.ition  to  matter,  with  one  exception.  They  made  the  principle  of  indirid- 
8**\u?^'l308  ^atioJi  *<>  >*«  ^^  t^o  matter  by  virtue  of  which  when  united  to  the  form,  i.  e.,  the  Uni- 
versal, each  individual  came  to  be  what  It  is.  But  Duns  Scotus  recognized  what  be 
called  a  separate  principle  besides,  via.,  the  lutcceitat.  llie  haecoeUat  in  conjunctioD 
with  the  quidditai  constitute  the  individual  thing. 

William  of  Occam  was  distinguished  as  the  reviver  of  the  Nominalistic  theory.    His 
doctrine  is  expressed  in  the  following  extracts :  **  Entia  non  sunt  muUiplicanda  prsetcr 
^m     t*lS47  necessitatem.  Sufflciunt  singularia  et  Ita  tales  res  imiversales  onmino  frusfcra  ponuntur. 

Seicutia  cat  de  rebus  sfngularibus,  quod  pro  ipsis  singularibus  termini  8upxK>nunt,  i.  c, 
tantidcm  significant. 
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A  Universal  is  defined  by  him  as  **  conceptns  mentis  significajifl  muyooe  plura  aingnlaiia,*'  haying  ex- 
istence in  the  mind,  not  eulotctively  only,  but  also  otdt^ivdy. 

"  Idoie  (t. «.»  Universals  in  the  divine  mind)  sunt  primo  singularium  et  non  sunt  speoienmi  quia 
ipsa  singulaiia  sola  sunt  extra  producibilia  et  nulla  alia/' 

The  tendency  of  Occam's  theory  was  to  limit  our  scientific  knowledge  of  God  and  to  exalt  fiiith  as 
the  source  and  principal  foundation  of  theology.  Occam  was  the  last  who  needs  to  be  named  in  this  sketch 
of  the  history  of  opinions.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  did  not  cease  with  his  death,  for  his  opinions 
vere  represented  and  defended  by  able  disciples.  But  as  Scholastidsm  itself  gave  way  before  the 
various  influences  which  enlarged  the  knowledge  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned,  the  discussion 
;>f  this  question  became  lees  important. 

i  402.  It  is  very  common  to  think  and  speak  with  wonder,  If  not  with  contempt,  of  the 
These  discus-  strifias  between  the  19'omlnalists  and  Bealista.  The  modem  critic  often  congratulates 
gi«jns  notd^rv-  i^e  men  of  his  own  times  that  they  are  not  distracted  by  controversies  at  onoe  so  triv- 
contemp^  lal  and  fhiitlesa    He  asks  himself  how  it  could  be  possible,  that  what  seems  to  him 

only  a  metaphysical  subtlety  or  a  trivial  logomachy,  should  have  occasioned  so  great 
acrimony  between  the  parties  and  schools  concerned,  and  should  have  even  embroiled  their  rulers  in  both 
church  and  state,  with  one  another  in  bitter  and  hloody  contention.  The  proper  answer  to  this  question 
is  found  in  the  consideration,  that  the  logical  opinions  taught  were  immediately  applied  to  theological 
doctrines,  and  the  inferences  which  the  opposite  opinions  warranted  in  &ct  or  wore  supposed  to  warrant, 
in  respect  to  the  received  docrines  of  the  chnich,  invested  them  with  the  supremest  importance.  Tlie 
j^ominalist  was  persecuted  by  the  Realist,  and  the  Realist  denounced  the  Nominalist— not  as  a  Nominalist 
or  Realist,  but  as  teaching  principles  which,  in  their  consequences,  were  deemed  hostile  to  the  doctrinos  or 
the  authority  of  the  ohuroh.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  earnestness  and  bitterness  with  which  these  dis- 
putes were  conducted  should  occasion  no  surprise ;  certainly  no  greater  surprise  than  that  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Mr.  Manael  should  now  be  judged  by  its  relations  to 
theological  opinion. 

But  the  narrow  lange  which  this  discussion  toqk,  and  the  endless  reiteration  of  the  same  proposi- 
tions and  the  same  arguments,  are  criticised  as  inexplicable;  These  features  of  the  controversy  are  not 
tnirprising  to  one  who  reflects  upon  the  scanty  literature  which  was  at  the  command  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
the  extreme  defierence  which  they  paid  to  the  authorities  whom  they  acknowledged.  Their  literature  was 
at  first  a  portion  only  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  of  course  in  Latin  versions,  and  a  part  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Timmtu  of  Plato.  The  chief  source  of  their  knowledge  of  the  ancient  systems  was  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Auguatin.  There  was  none  of  that  enlai^d  knowledge  of  man  which  the  classic  literature  and 
ancient  history  might  aiEord,  none  of  that  knowledge  of  nature  which  the  observations  of  Aristotle,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo  might  have  given,  none  of  that  independence  of  judgment  which  a  better  method  of  observing 
the  facts  of  nature  would  have  ensured*  The  education  of  the  schoolmen  was  logical  on  the  narrowest 
foundation ;  and  as  soon  as  dexterity  in  logical  gymnastics  was  secured,  it  was  shut  up  to  the  sole  service 
of  training  others  to  e3q»ound  and  defend  certain  dogmas  already  fixed  and  defined  by  the  church. 

The  subject  matter  was  not  trivial,  for  it  is  yet  under  discussion.  From  Aristotle  to  Mill,  from  Plato 
to  Hegel,  the  same  questions  have  been  discussed  again  and  again,  and  with  as  much  earnestness  now  as 
then.  Indeed,  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  and  the  modem  questions  respecting  the  foundations  of 
Induction  and  of  Theological  Truth,  invest  these  questions  at  the  present  moment  with  a  deeper  interest 
and  a  more  profound  importance  than  they  could  possibly  have  had  when  discussed  by  Boscellin  and  An- 
selm,  or  by  Abelard  and  Occam.  Our  respect  for  the  schoolmen  will  not  be.  diminished  when  we  trace  the 
progress  of  this  controversy  in  modem  times  and  among  recent  philosophers. 

S  403.  In  modem  times  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  eon- 
Modern  Philos-  ^P*  ^*^®  hwTk.  as  great,  and  the  controversies  well  nigh  as  active  as  they  were  among 
ophers.  Thomas  the  schoolmen.  The  same  questions  have  in  fact  been  agitated,  and  the  same  difficulties 
Hobbes.  encountered,  with  this  difference— that  the  form  which  these  questions  have  taken  has 

been  more  generally  psychological,  rather  than  metaphysical.  This  was  no  more  than 
"wos  to  be  expected  from  the  general  course  of  modern  philosophy.  In  the  more  recent  German  specula- 
1  ions,  the  logical  and  metaphysical  direction  of  thought  has  preponderated  over  tbe  psychological  and  in- 
ductive. 

Our  sketch  of  these  opinions  begins  with  Hobbes,  a  Nominalist  of  the  extremest  school,  of  whom 
XiGiimits  says,  Ds  SlilOf  etc. :  "  Ut  credam  ipsum  Oocamum  non  fuisse  nominaliorem  quam  nunc  est 
Ttiomas  Hobbes,  qui  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi  plusquam  nominalior  videter.*'  In  his  Human  NcUure  Cc.  5,  f  6) 
he  sttys :  **  The  Universality  of  one  name  to  many  things  hath  been  the  cause  that  men  think  tbe  things 
themselves  are  universal;  and  so  seriously  contend  that  besides  Peter  and  John  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
men  tiiat  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  something  else  that  we  call  man,  viz. :  man  in 
generalt  deceiving  themselves,  by  taking  tbe  universal  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing  It  signifieth.*' 
•  *  *  "  It  is  plain,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  Univenal  but  frames."  In  The  Leviathan  (p.  i,  c.  iv.)  he 
sa}'s :  *'  There  being  nothing  Universal  but  names,  for  the  things  named  are  every  one  of  them  Individual 
and  Singular,  one  Universal  name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or 
accident." 
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(  404.    Looke,  on  the  other  hand,  wu  a  Concoptaallst.    That  he  holds  to  the  pover  of 
the  mind  to  form  abstract  ideas  is  evident  from  his  direct  assertion  in  the  Essay  (B.IY. 
John  Locke.  c.  vii.  §9).    "Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  getural  idea  of  a 

triangU,  [which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and  difflonlt,]  for  it 
must  bo  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  cquicrural,  nor  scalenon ; 
bat  all  and  none  of  these  at  on<^  In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfoot  that  cannot  exist ;  [t.  e.,  in  &ct,  m 
actuaUy,]  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  pat  together.  'Tis 
true  the  mind  in  this  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such  IdeaSf  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for 
the  conveniency  of  oommnnication,  and  enlargement  of  knowledge."  That  he  was  not  a  Bealist  appears 
from  the  following  (B.  III.  c.  iti.  $  11  eqq.)  :  *  *  "  It  is  plain  by  what  has  been  said,  that  Oeneral  and 
Universal,  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things ;  but  are  the  inventions  and  ereaiures  of  the  imdtT' 
standing,  made  by  it  fbr  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas."  '*  When  therefore 
we  quit  particulars  the  generals  that  rest  [remain]  are  creatures  of  oar  own  making,  their  general  nature 
being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  ore  put  to  by  the  understanding,  of  signifying  or  repieseutiDg 
many  particulars.^'  He  argues  at  length  against  the  BealLitio  doctrine  of  permanent  essences  or  species. 
"Whereby  it  is  plain  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts,  or  Cif  the  Latin  term  please  better)  species  of  things, 
are  nothing  else  but  these  abstract  ideas."  **  To  be  a  man  or  of  the  spedes  man,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the 
name  man,  is  the  same  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  same  8i>ecios  man,  and  have  the  ossenoe  of  a 
man,  is  the  same  thing."  **  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget,  much  less  to  deny,  that  Nature  in  the 
production  of  things,  makes  several  of  them  alike,^'  etc  **  But  yet  I  think  we  may  say  the  sorting  of  them 
under  names,  is  the  workmanship  of  the  understandinff,  taking  occasion  from  the  similitude  it  observoit 
amongst  them,  to  make  abetract  general  ideas  and  set  them  up  in  the  mind  as  patterns  or  forms  [for  in 
that  sen^e  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper  aignifioation]  to  which,  as  i>articular  things  existing  axe  found 
to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  that  species,  or  are  put  into  that  class.*'  That  there  axe  no  real  essences 
or  fonns  in  things  he  argues  from  the  fact  that  different  mon  do  not  always  divide  species  or  define  their 
ideas  of  them  alike,  that  it  is  often  difflcult  to  tell  to  what  species  some  individuals  belong,  as  whether  a 
bat  is  a  bird  or  a  beast ;  whether  a  human  monster  is  indeed  a  man,  etc. ;  troxa.  the  &ct  that  all  existing: 
things  are  changeable  and  corruptible,  while  our  abstract  ideas  of  a  circle,  a  mermaid,  or.a  horse,  are  fixe<i 
and  permanent,  because  they  exist  in  the  mind. 

%  405.    To  these  doctrines  of  Locke,  Leibnits,  In  his  Noaveaitx  Essais,  takes  the  follow- 
ing exceptions :  He  denies  that  the  essence  of  the  species  is  only  an  abstract  idea,  and 
O.  W.  Leibnits.     asserts  that  the  generality  of  such  ideas  comists  in  the  mutual  resemblance  of  individual 
things,  and  this  resemblance  is  a  reality.    iNouv,  Ess.,  B.  III.  c.  iii.  $  li .)    To  the  argu- 
ment that  different  men  class  individuals  into  species  diversely,  he  replies,  that  the  £ici 
that  wc  cannot  always  judge  correctly  of  the  interior  nature  of  objects  by  their  external  resemblances,  does 
not  disprove  that  there  is  such  a  nature  or  ossonoe.  (§  14.)  He  defines  the  essence  of  a  thing  or  its  species,  to 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  possibility  of  that  which  we  propound,  i.  e.,  in  a  definition.    That 
which  we  believe  to  be  posflible  is  exprcs-^cd  in  a  definition.    It  is  a  nominal  essence  when  it  is  possible— it 
is  real  when  it  is  believed  actually  to  exist,  d  posteriori,  or  by  experience.    If  we  knew  the  causes  of 
being  we  should  know  the  same  <l  priori,  through  the  reason.    (S 15.)    See  also  Meditationes  de  eoffnUione, 
etc.,  in  wtiich  ho  makes  a  similar  distinction  between  nominal  and  real  definitions— the  nominal  giving 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  thing,  the  real  the  grounds  of  its  possible  existence  or  truth.    In  the  same 
Essay  he  is  supposed  by  Hamilton  nnd  others  to  make  an  important  distinction  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  concept,  by  distinguishing  symbolical  from  intuitive  knowledge  (,%  427). 

In  another  treatise,  J>e  stilo  philosophieo  Ifizolii,  he  praises  the  Nominalists,  and  Hobbcs  among 
them  (S  28),  and  yet  criticises  their  doctrine  ($31)  that  a  Universal  is  nothing  but  a  number  of  individuals 
taken  collectively,  urging  that  the  Universal  is  not  applicable  to  the  class  taken  aa  a  whole,  but  to  cadi 
individual  of  the  class— or  to  the  class  taken  distributively. 

S  406.  Berkeley,  Introduction  to  t/ie  Principles  (/  Human  Knowledge,  thus  attacks  the 
Geo.  Berkeley  doctrine  of  Locke.  After  describing  the  doctrine  as  commonly  received,  he  proceeds : 
and  David  '*  Whether  others  have  this  wonderfol  Acuity  of  abstracting  their  ideas,  they  beat  cas 
Hume.  tgu  .  f^j  mygoif  i  find,  indeed,  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  repreeci.ting  to  myself 
the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  perceived,and  of  variously  compounding  and 
dividing  them.  I  can  imagi  n  e  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse. 
I  can  consider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bod)', 
but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  color.  Likewise  the  idea 
of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  block,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a 
tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-sised  man But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another  or  con- 
ceive separately  those  qualities  which  it  is  imi)068ible  should  exist  so  separated ;  or  that  I  can  frame  a 
general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars  in  the  manner  aforesaid."  And  yet  Berkeley,  in  another 
passage  concedes  the  power  of  abstraction  so  far  as  this  :  "  A  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  trian- 
gular, without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides.  So  lar  he  may 
abstract.  But  this  will  never  prove  that  ho  can  frame  on  abstract,  general,  inconsistent  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle."   In  respect  to  pener:iliz:ition  also,  ho  ooncedo3  the  following:  "An  idea,  wLicb  considered  in 
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itself,  IB  particular,  becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of 
tlie  same  sort.  To  mako  this  plain  by  an  example  :  suppose  a  geometrician  Is  demonstrating  the  method 
of  cutting  n  l-ns  into  two  equal  parts.  He  draws  for  instance,  a  black  line,  of  an  inch  in  length.  This, 
which  is  it^lf  a  particular  line,  is  nerertheless,  with  regard  to  its  signification,  general ;  since  as  it  is 
there  used,  it  ropresents  all  particular  lines  whatsoever ;  .  .  .  .  and  so  the  name  line^  which  taken  abso- 
lutely ia  particular,  by  being  a  sign  is  made  general." 

Ilumo  ni^rces  with  Berkeley,  adopting  nearly  his  language.  "A  great  philosopher  has  disputed  the 
received  opinion  on  this  particular,  and  has  asserted  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones 
annexed  to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  makes  them  recall  upon 
ucca&ion  other  indlviilaals  which  are  similar  to  them.  A  particular  idea  becomes  general,  by  being  an- 
nexed to  a  gcncrfil  term;  that  is,  to  a  term  which,  from  a  customary  conjunction,  has  a  relation  to  many 
other  particular  ideas,  and  readily  recalls  them  to  the  imagination.  Abstract  ideas  are  therefore  in  them- 
fclves  individual,  however  they  may  become  general  in  their  representation.  The  image  in  the  mind  is 
only  that  of  a  particular  object,  though  the  application  of  it  in  our  reasoning  be  tlie  same  sis  if  it  wns  uni- 
versal.*^ The  only  difference  between  Hume  and  Berkeley  is,  that  Berkeley  makes  the  particular  idea  to 
represent  the  general,  while  Hume  adds  that  it  becomes  general  by  being  annexed  to  a  term  which  is  cus- 
toniai'ily  conjoined  with  many  particular  ideas,  and  readily  recalls  them.  In  other  words,  Uume  intro- 
duces Ills  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas  to  explain  how  one  idea  and  term  can  represent  several  objects, 
and  become  general.    We  shall  see  how  this  view  has  been  expanded  and  re-applied  by  later  writers. 

S  407.  Beid,  in  criticising  both  Hume  and  Berkeley,  does  not  give  his  own  views  in  the 
Thomas  Beid  form  of  a  statement  precisely  defined.  He  seems  scarcely  to  know  what  his  own  opinion 
and  Dugald  u.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  question  under  consideration,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
Stewart,  pgp^^  jjg  jj^yg  down  some  important  distinctions  which  are  quite  in  advance  of  tho  doc- 
trines previously  admitted.  He  observes  (1)  that  a  general  idea  must  be  tho  product  of 
an  individual  act  of  tho  mind,  and  in  that  sense  and  so  &r,  is  an  individual,  and  not  a  general,  entity.  2. 
**  Universals  cannot  be  the  objects  of  imagination  when  we  take  that  word  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense.^* 
"  Every  man  will  find  in  himself  »  •  •  that  he  cannot  Imagine  a  man  without  color,  or  stiturc,  or 
shape."  "  I  can  distinctly  conceive  universals,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them."  3.  "  Ideas  are  said  to  have  a 
real  existence  in  the  mind,  at  least  while  we  think  of  them,  but  universals  have  no  real  existence.  When 
we  ascribe  existence  to  them,  it  is  not  an  existence  in  time  or  place,  but  existence  in  some  individual  sub- 
ject ;  and  this  existence  means  no  more,  but  that  they  are  truly  attributes  of  such  a  subject.  Their  exiglenet 
it  nothing  but  predieahility^  or  the  capacity  of  being  (UlribtUed  to  a  subject."  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers.   Essay  V.  c.  vi. 

Bugald  Stewart  (Elementa,  c.  iv.  §$  2,  3)  adds  nothing  to  the  discussion  or  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
except  to  call  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  conce  ption  and  idea,  and  to  more  than  intimate  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  nominalist  is  correct,  that  we  can  neither  generalize  nor  reason  except  by  the  aid  of  language. 
S  408.  Brown  (Lectures  46,  47)  avows  himself  to  be  a  oonceptualist,  and  contends  that  all 
the  nominalists  have  either  in  fiict  admittel  or  unconsciously  implied  the  truth  of  this 
Dr.   Thomas    joctrine.    He  distinguishes  three  steps  or  elements  in  the  generalizing  process  (1)  *  the 
perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  (2)  the  relative  feeling  of  tJieir  rese}n>- 
blance  in  certain  rcspect.«,  (3)  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance  by 
an  appropriate  name.'    He  criticises  Rome  expressions  of  the  oonceptualists  as  incautious,  particularly 
the  use  of  the  word  idea  to  express  "  the  feeling  of  resemblance,"  becnuse  this  word  "  seems  almost  in 
itself  to  imply  something  which  can  be  individualized  and  offered  to  the  senses."    "  The  same  remark 
znay,  in  a  p:rcat  measure,  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  word  conception^  which  also  seems  to  individualize  its 
object."    **  The  phrase  general  notion  ^  ould  have  been  tax  more  appropriate."    *  Still  more  unfortunate  is  a 
verbal  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article.*    "  It  was  not  the  mere  general  notion  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  triangles,  but  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  of  which  writers    *    *    have  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak."    This  has  exposed  the  doctrine  of  general  notions  to  ridicule,  such  as  Martinus  Scriblerus 
is  made  to  use  against  Locke. 

Wc  may  add  that  the  language  which  Brown  employs  continually  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  feeling  of 
ret&nblancej"  has  left  the  impression  that  the  notion  itself  is  a  merely  subjective  product  evolved  by  the 
laws  of  association,  and  is  therefore  as  accidental  and  capricious  as  the  feelings  of  an  individual  might 
happen  to  be.  This  has  opened  the  way  for,  and  given  sanction  to  the  views  adopted  by  J.  S.  Mill  and 
ethers,  which  overlook  the  objective  reality  of  the  ground  of  this  feeling  in  the  actual  resemblances  of  na- 
tiire  and  tho  permanent  laws  and  powers  of  which  these  are  the  indications.  Against  all  stich  views,  and 
tlie  tendency  to  adopt  them,  or  even  to  sanction  them  by  incautious  language,  tho  protest  of  Leibnitz 
against  Locke,  quoted  above,  is  most  timely  :  "The  generality  of  universals  consists  in  the  mutual  resem- 
blance of  individual  things,  and  thi*  resemblance  is  a  reality." 

§  409.  Hamilton  (Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lee  35)  criticises  Brown  severely  for  misrep- 
resenting the  nominalists,  in  asserting  that  they  overlook  the  fact  thai  resemblance  in 
^^'  William  individual  objects  is  the  ground  of  applying  to  them  universal  names.  Brown  may 
have  overlooked  these  concessions,  but  he  certainly  did  not  misstate  the  chief  objections 
to  their  theory.    Hamilton  then  labors  camc^lly  to  show  that  discerned  or  predicated 
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rosemblanoo  is  indiyidiul,  and  not  general ;  inMmudi  aa  if  likenecw  exists  between  a  pair  of  objeots,  it 
must  bo  an  individnal  relaiioix  of  likenesa  In  this  he  ia  dearly  In  the  wrong.  My  ad  in  discermng  the 
likoness  of  two  objects,  as  two  eggs,  is  an  indlTidnal  act,  but  the  relation  diaoerned,  the  likeoeBs,  is  certainly 
common  to,  t.  e.,  equally  aiBrmable  ot,  the  two  eggs,  and  so  far  forth  a  general  eoncqption  or  notion.  He 
then  adds  that  we  are  unfortonate  in  that  the  English  language  is  not  inovided,  Uke  the  Oeim&n,  with 
terms  appropriate  to  universal  and  individual  objecta  We  have  no  terms  like  Begriff  and  Jlfucftousy. 
But  what  the  Bogriff  idgnifies,  whether  a  name  or  a  cancel  he  does  not  explain.  He  only  asserts  tiiat  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Bogriff  oomdsta  in  its  being  the  product  of  the  &onlty  of  cam^riviii^  but  does  not  ex- 
plain what  comparison  evolves  as  its  effect  or  product.  He  overlooks  also  the  fftct  that  the  act  of  com- 
parison is  involved  in  reasoning  and  perception,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  that  produces  the  concept  or 
notion. 

In  hfs  logic,  however,  and  in  all  the  treatment  which  he  gives  to  the  concept,  he  proceeds  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  Conceptualism,  in  the  manner  in  which  Beid  qualifies  and  explains  it.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  and  deductive  reasoning  can  have  no  meaning  on  the  theory  of 
Nominalism.  And  yet  he  would  almost  have  us  believe  that  he  is  a  NominaliBt,  and  **  that  the  opposing  par- 
ties are  really  at  one."  Hamilton  refers  with  approbation  (Logic,  Lee*  10)  to  the  distinction  between  sym- 
bolical and  intuitive  knowledge  which  was  made  by  Leibnita,  and  which  in  his  view  "  has  superseded  in 
Germany  the  whole  controversy  of  Nominalism  and  Conceptualism,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
establishment  of  this  distinction,  *  *  *  has  idly  agitated  the  psychology  of  this  country  and  of  Fnnoe." 
But  what  this  distinction  is,  he  does  not  explain  so  fsa  as  to  say  whether  tiie  symbol  is  a  mere  name  or  a 
mii\*er8aJ  notion.  (Cf.  Archbp  W.  Thomson,  Ou^Ztnes  </  iht  Ntceuary  Law*  qf  Tkwight,  {§  25,  47,  la  H.  L. 
Mansel,  Proleg,  Log,  chap,  i.) 

S  410.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Logie^  B.  i.  o.  2,  and  his  Examination  of  Sir  WiRiaxK 

BamiIton*s  Philosophyt  chap.  17,  earnestly  advocates  Nominalism.    Names  are  names  of 

John   Stuart     t  hings,  but  while  they  <2«no/e  things,  they  ahio  connote  the  attributes  of  things.  Thushorso 

(or  chalk)  denotes  every  individual  horse  (or  pieoe  of  chalk),  but  it  at  the  same  time 

notes  or  marks,  s.  e.,  connotes  all  that  is  peculiar  to  every  horse,  or  to  the  class  horse. 

Instead  of  the  term  conceptt  or  general  abstract  notion.  Mill  would  use  class  fMim«.    The  mind,  whenever  it 

uses  the  class  name  intelligently,  must  have  some  individnal  object  before  it,  either  i)erce»re<{  or  remembered. 

It  need  not,  however,  direct  its  attention  to  every  part  of  this  individual  object.    It  need  think  of,  i.  e., 

attend  only  to,  those  parts  which  the  name  connotes.    It  need  not  think  of  all  of  these  even,  but  only  of 

those  which  it  has  occasion  to  nse  at  the  moment  for  its  immediate  pui'poses.    Now  it  is  by  association  that 

we  connect  with  a  class  certain  parts  of  an  object,  so  that  when  we  think  of  the  name,  though  the  vhole 

object  is  perceived  or  imagined,  only  those  parts  of  the  object  are  attended  to  which  the  name  connotes. 

It  is  by  association  that  these  parts  are  thus  connected  with  one  another  in  the  mind  and  with  the  class 

name  which  sugfrests  them  when  the  name  is  first  presented  to  the  mind ;  or  which  they  suggest  when  the 

individnal  object  is  first  perceived,  and  these  parts  are  attended  to. 

This  theory  is  explained  at  great  length  by  its  able  and  ingenious  defender.  In  its  substantial  fea- 
tures it  is  identical  with  the  theory  of  Hume  and  of  Hobbos.  It  is  defective  in  the  ibllo\ring  particulars. 
It  does  not  explain  the  import  of  parts  of  things,  nor  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  wholes  to  which  they 
belong,  or  in  which  they  inhere.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relations,  are  what  are  intended  by  the  word 
*<  parts,"  but  what  attributes  are,  and  how  they  can  be  affirmed  or  predicated  of  a  thing,  is  either  assumed  to 
be  self-evident,  and  therefore  to  need  no  explanation,  or  else  the  relation  of  attributes  to  beings  is  assumed 
to  be  fully  expressed  by  that  of  parts  to  a  whole.  Next,  the  author  overlooks  that,  when  wc  attend  to  the 
"  connoted  "  parts  of  a  single  horse,  it  is  not  to  them  as  parts  of  the  individnal,  but  as  reeemUing  similar  parts 
in  all  the  horses  "  denoted."  Except  as  they  are  like  these  parts  of  the  objects  of  the  cless,  and  so  serve  to 
represent  them,  the  thought  of  them  would  be  of  no  service  whatever ;  the  mind  would  rest  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  never  move  a  step  beyond ;  neither  the  thought  nor  the  name  would  give  us  a  class  object,  or  a 
class  name.  Next,  association  is  not  predication.  The  mental  connection  by  which  when  I  think  of  one 
object  I  must  think  of  another,  is  purely  subjective ;  it  is  a  movement  or  tendency  which  pertains  to  the 
mind  only.  The  relation  thought  ot,  of  resembling  attributes  to  other  attributes,  or  of  these  attributes  to 
beings,  ia  purely  objective.  It  is  as  Leibnits  observes,  a  reality.  When  we  go  a  step  further,  aid  take  in 
the  relation  of  these  resembling  attributes  to  the  laws  and  causes  which  they  indicate,  we  strike  upon  a 
deeper  vein.  Thus,  the  powers  and  other  obvious  qualities  connoted  by  the  word  horse,  indicate  nn  interior 
structure  fitted  for  nourishment,  strength,  spirit,  instincts,  uses.  But  the  possilullty  of  such  relations  h 
entirely  unprovided  for  by  MilPs  theory  of  the  concept.  Mr.  Mill  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton, 
that  we  classify  and  reason  by  the  medium  of  concepts.  He  would  prefer  to  say,  that  we  classify  and  reason 
by  the  medium  of  names.  But  he  concedes  that  it  is  what  the  names  connote,  that  gives  them  all  their 
meaning  and  application,  and  that  we  attend  only  to  those  parts  of  the  object,  when  we  use  the  name 
of  the  object  or  think  the  object  under  the  name :  Hamilton  means  no  more.  If  Mill  supposes  him  to 
teach  or  to  authorise  the  inference  that  we  form  an  individual  percept  or  inuige  of  the  import  of  the  con- 
cept by  the  medium  of  which  we  think  of  an  individual  thing,  he  is  mistaken  as  to  his  meaning.  His  own 
lanTua^c  might  also  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  teaching  that  wo  think  of  individual  objects  by  the  mediwrn 
of  the  parts  which  their  individual  names  connote.    The  language,  that  we  think  by  means  of  a  concept,  a 
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class  name,  or  the  ooxmotation  of  a  name,  la  liable  to  be  muoonoeived,  and  HIU  hai  done  well  to  gaaid 
against  this  miaoonoeption,  but  he  has  lugnstly  champed  upon  Hamilton  a  doofeiine  whloh  he  does  not 
hold. 

$  411.    Herbert  Spenoer  iPrineipUa  qf  PryehoUigyt  part  i.  chaps.  8  and  9)  agrees  with 
Hill  and  Hume  in  their  leading  principles,  as  already  explained. 
Herbert  Spenoer.  He  recognizes  and  earnestly  insista  upon  the  fact,  that  we  perceiTe  similarity  be- 

tween things  and  between  the  relatioDs  of  things ;  also,  that  the  perception  of  such 
relations  is  not  only  ewBential  to  reasoning  and  dassifioation,  bnt  eren  to  an  act  of  sense- 
perception.    He  urges,  that  we  are  not  i«operly  said  to  peroelye  an  object,  unless  we  also  generallM  and 
I  cason  in  regard  to  it. 

As  to  whether  we  generalize  and  reason  by  means  of  the  oonoept,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  concept 
MT  of  the  name  wben  thus  employed,  he  raises  no  questions,  and  therefore  answers  none.  How  we  con- 
nect these  parts,  seen  to  be  similar  and  similarly  related,  into  wholes,  and  what  the  wholes  are,  he  does  not 
expliiin  any  fiirther  tba^  to  refer  us  to  the  law  of  association,  by  which  one  suggests  another  and  the 
name. 

We  scarcely  need  repeat  the  remark,  tiiat  the  law  of  association  only  accounts  for  the  process  by  which 
these  objects  come  into  the  mind,  bnt  does  not  at  all  explain  what  the  mind  bolieyes  in  re^^ard  to  them. 
ThctK)  so-called  objects  or  parts  which  are  recognized  as  like  and  recalled  to  the  mind,  are  belieyed  to  be 
attributes.  Bnt  what  attributes  are,  and  what  are  their  relations  to  their  fellow-attributes  and  to  the  thingd 
to  which  they  belong,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  object  of  our  thought  when  we  class  objects  by  means 
of  them,  and  what  ita  relation  to  the  objects  which  it  denotea :  none  of  theae  questions  are  discussed ;  they 
are  not  eren  raised  by  Mr.  Spenoer. 

%  412.  Of  the  modem  German  philosophers,  Kant  should  be  named  first,  not  only  in  the 
relation  of  time,  but  on  account  of  the  inflnenoe  which  he  has  exerted  upon  all  subse- 
Immanuel  Kant,  quent  philosophy.  Kant  distinguished  very  sharply  between  individual  and  general 
objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  aims  he  introduced  many  technical  terms 
which  are  not  only  still  retained  in  the  German  systems,  but  have  been  adopted  by 
English  thinkers.  Kant's  terminology  is  not  only  a  permanent  monument  of  his  own  activity,  but  it  has 
served  to  fix  some  very  Important  distinctions  in  the  minds  of  speculative  men.  Kant  says  very  little 
directly  oonoemiDg  the  nature  of  the  oonoept  as  the  product  and  object  of  the  mind's  activity,  or  concem- 
mg  its  relation  to  the  objects  of  sense.  Indirectly,  however,  he  treats  this  topic  very  ftilly.  First  of  all, 
the  concept,  der  Begrifft  is  tbe  product  and  object  of  the  understanding— as  the  percept  die  Vonlellur^f— 
der  Sinnliche  Oefferutandf  is  the  product  and  object  of  the  action  of  sense.  The  image  das  Bild,  das  Schema, 
is  the  worl:  of  the  iieiotasy,  the  reproductive  and  productive.  The  percept  la  individual  and  so  is  the  ima^^e- 
prcper.  The  concept  is  general  and  definite.  The  SchenuL  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  being  indefi- 
nite and  movable,  and  in  a  certain  sense  general  (cf  $  236).  The  percept,  the  image,  and  the  Schema  are 
all  directly  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  concept  is  mediately  apprehended  and  mediately  applied, 
requiring,  to  be  used,  that  it  should  be  concrete  in  an  Individual  object,  and  that  an  individual  should  be 
understood  by  means  of  itself.    Knowledge  by  concepts  is  pre&ninently  mediate  knowledge. 

In  the  concej^  Iht  matter  is  distinguished  from  (he  form.  The  matter  is  fbmished  by  the  senses,  the 
form  is  furnished  by  the  nnderstanding:  Before  the  two  are  brought  together,  the  sense-matter  must  be- 
come a  percept  in  the  forma  of  space  and  time.  The  matter  of  the  orai^  is  fiimished  by  all  the  senses. 
This  matter  becomes  the  percept  orange  by  taking  certain  relations  to  space.  It  becomes  a  concept  by  being 
viewed  by  the  understanding  as  a  being  with  attributes ;  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  yet 
are  common  to  many  individuals,  involving  the  recognition  of  diversity,  similarity,  and  production  or  cau- 
sation. These  and  other  such  forms  are  given  by  the  understanding  itself;  which,  in  acts  of  thought,  as  it 
were,  covers  over  or  invests  the  matter  of  the  senses  with  each  and  all  of  them.  It  would  seem  fr«>m 
these  doctrines,  that  Kant  was  eminently  a  oonoeptuallst,  Inasmuch  as  he  insista  ao  much  upon  the  concept 
as  the  medium  of  thought,  and  ao  oiten  repeats  the  assertion  that  thought  is  knowledge  by  the  medium 
of  concepts.  But  ho  does  not  declare  himself  such.  His  treatises  are  all  logical  and  metaphysical  rather 
than  psychological.  Though  a  theory  of  the  powers  and  processes  of  the  soul  is  constantly  implied  by  him, 
it  is  not  presented  in  the  psychological  form.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  bx  better  for  German  philoso- 
phy, and  for  all  modem  philosophy,  if  his  method  had  been  less  metaphysical  and  more  psychological.  Ho 
followed  the  bad  example  of  the  Greek  philoaophera,  and  like  them  left  to  bis  disciples  and  successors  a 
legncy  of  profitless  subtleties  and  endless  disputes  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  Coneq^ly  Idea, 
Malttr  and  Form  ;  as  well  as  of  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason.  Those  terms  have  been  too  generally 
treat<^  by  the  later  schools,  as  en/tltes,  hypostasized  like  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  forms  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  suhUanlial  forma  at  the  schoolmen. 

S  413.    Fichte  accepted  literally  the  principle  of  Kant  that  the  forms  of  the  concept  are 
tbe  products  of  the  understanding,  and  applied  it  with  logical  rigor  to  its  appropriate 
L  H.  Fichte.  consequences,  viz. :  that  all  the  so-aiUtd  forms  of  knowledge  as  contrasted  with  its  mat- 

ter, are  fumisbed  by  the  mind's  own  creative  activity.    The  matter  of  all  tcnowledge  is 
a  subjective  esperience  of  the  soul,  therefore  wo  can  only  roach  the  objective  world  by 
a  thought  process,  i,  e.,  by  means  of  concepts,  created  or  evolved  according  to  the  forms  of  the  mind  itself. 
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This  aasninptioii  makeB  the  use  of  the  concept  essential  to  the  apprehension  of  the  external  worid,  i.  e^  to 
senso-peroeption.  This  reverses  tiie  order  of  dependence  which  was  assomed  and  supposed  by  both  ^'om- 
inalists  and  Conceptualists.  These  agree  in  making  the  real,  tL  e.,  the  material ;  produce  and  go  before  the 
name  and  the  concept  Both  agree  in  making  the  general  follow  and  be  dependent  upon  the  indiTidnal, 
t.  e.,  the  actual.  But  Fichte  would  make  the  indirldual  dependent  upon  the  concept,  at  least  for  its  fonn. 
Upon  this  theory  the  whole  question  respecting  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  indiyidual  object  be- 
comes  entirely  changed.  Individual  objects  are  themselves  IndividuaUeed  concepts.  Real  things  are  the 
creations  of  the  mind.  Tho  concept  itself  becomes  an  entity,  more  potent  than  the  idea  of  Plato  or  the 
form  of  Aristotle. 

S  414.    This  direction  reached  its  terminns  in  the  extreme  opinion  ot  Hegel,  who  makes 
tho  concept  every  thing  and  the  individual  nothing,  who  evolves  the  real  world  from 
O.  W.  F.  Hegel,     the  oonoept,  to  which  he  ascribes  an  infinitude  of  elements  and  a  power  of  self-develop- 
ment, adequate  to  produce  the  boundless  varieties  of  Individual  things.    Should  it  le 
sold  that  this  is  a  misconstaiction  of  his  doctrine ;  that  he  treats  only  of  the  relation 
of  concepts  to  one  another,  and  of  individuals  only  so  far  as  they  are  condSived  or  turned  into  concepts 
the  result  is  the  same,  so  fisir  as  our  position  is  concerned ;  which  is  that  ho  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  relation  of  tho  concept  to  the  individual,  nor  with  the  nature  of  the  concept  as  a  product  of  the  miod, 
nor  as  a  representative  of  concrete  belog,  but  treats  it  as  an  all-sufficing  and  iudependent  entity. 

S  415.  Herbart  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school  are  in  as  striking  contrast  with  the 
other  German  schools  in  their  views  of  the  concept  as  in  their  views  of  many  other 
J.  F.  Herbert  points.  Herbart  sharply  distinguishes  the  notion  viewed  psychologically,  flrom  tiie  no- 
tion as  regarded  logically.  Psychologically  viewed,  the  notion  is  a  growth  resulting 
necessarily  tcom  the  repetition  of  manyhomogeneous  and  heterogeneous  sense-pcrcep-  . 
tions.  The  homogeneous  are  those  which  naturally  blend  together,  as  similar  colors,  tastes,  sounds. 
These  by  repetition  enforce  one  another  eojis  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  another  exerciso  of 
the  kind.  The  heterogeneous  are  different  colors,  sounds,  etc.,  preeminently  the  objects  of  one  sense  as 
related  to  those  of  another,  as  a  color  to  a  sound,  and  of  either  to  a  sight  Theso  combine  tvith  one  another 
into  a  series  under  a  psychical  law  of  tension,  which  Herbart  claims  pertains  to  the  energy  of  the  soul  in 
passing  from  one  state  to  another,  and  which  impels  the  one  to  recall  the  other.  A  homogeneous  impres- 
sion or  a  heterogeneous  combination,  when  often  enough  repeated,  becomes  a  definite  concept,  either  of 
a  single  attribute,  as  of  yellow,  round,  etc.,  or  of  a  combination  of  attributes,  as  those  parts  or  attributes 
which  make  up  the  contents  or  essence  of  the  orange.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  thincrs  or  ma- 
terial olijects,  the  views  of  Herbart  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mill  as  already  explained.  Tho  mind 
affirms  those  parts  or  elements  which  have  become  prominent  in  the  way  explained,  of  their  background 
ot  accidental  and  changeable  accompaniments.  This  background  is  the  individual  thing  of  which  they 
are  affirmed,  as  the  accidental  peculiarities  or  relations  of  color,  snrfiuM  and  form,  belonging  to  a  single 
orange.'  To  affirm  the  one  of  the  other  is  constantly  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  under  Ilerbart's 
law  or  theory  of  Association.  In  other  words,  what  is  ordinarily  aalled  the  discernment  of  similarity  in 
the  case  of  single  attributes,  Herbart  resolves  into  the  subjective  blending  or  enforcement  of  homogeneous 
mental  state*.  What  is  ordinarily  affirmed  to  be  the  predication  of  a  concept  as  belonging  to  a  thing,  be 
would  explain  by  the  necessary  suggestion  of  one  part  of  a  series  of  mental  impressions  by  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  mind's  own  experience. 

A  concept  is  only  a  partial  perApt,  but  stronger  in  some  parts  than  In  others,  the  stronger  parts  being 
connected  with  the  weaker  by  the  laws  of  suggestion. 

The  concept  as  a  logical  entity  is  treated  as  a  fixed  and  definite  whole,  made  up  of  its  fixed  constitu- 
ents, or  essence.  Psychologically  viewed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  finished  whole,  a  completed  pn^duct,  as  it  is 
a  tendency  of  the  mind  toward  such  a  product.  The  mind  is  always  forming  concepts  of  individual  objects, 
but  the  process  in  respect  to  none  of  them  is  necessarily  complete.  For  this  reason  we  can  never  contem- 
plate a  concept  as  an  object  of  the  mind's  apprehension,  separately  from  the  individuals  in  which  it  is 
realised.  We  require  some  individual  example  of  a  man,  orange,  house,  etc.,  to  suggest  with  sufficient 
distinctness  and  force,  the  parts  which  tho  concept  represents.  The  very  force  with  which  these  are  EUg- 
gested  tends  to  keep  out  from  the  attention  the  weaker  parts  which  are  accidental  and  individual,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  and  exceptional  cases.  In  this  way  it  is  that  the  difficulties  urged  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume  are  set  aside,  and  the  objections  of  the  Nominalists  to  the  possibi'ity  of  concepts  are  answered. 
(Cf.  Herbaii,  Psychologie  aU  Wissentehnft,  §§120,  121.  Drobisch,  Emp,  Psych,,  §§15,  16,  17.  "Waits, 
Lehrb.  d.  Ptych.^  §  20,    Yolkmann,  Orundrin  der  Ptych .,  §  98.) 

With  Schleicrmacher,  and  Schelling  in  his  later  years,  a  better  direction  was  developed  in  Ocrman 
philosophy,  which  has  been  followed  with  great  zeal  by  I.  H.  Fichte,  A  Trendelenburg,  H.  Lotsc,  H. 
Bitter,  H.  Ulricl,  F.  Uborweg,  and  many  others.  Thoy  all  labor  at  the  same  problem  which  vexed  the 
ancient  schools—the  nature  of  tho  concept  and  its  relations  to  the  real  object ;  or,  as  expressed  in  other 
language,  the  relations  of  Thought  to  Bein^r. 

Cf.  J.  M.  do  Qerando,  Bisl.  comp.  des  SyafivMi  de  Philosophie.  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1S47-8.  Ab6Iard,  Ou- 
vragft  inidiU  d<,  par  Vict.  Cousin.  Paris,  1836.  C.  de  R^musat,  AUlard,  Paris,  1815.  M.  X.  Bousselot, 
Eludes  sur  la  philosophie  dans  U  moytn-age.    Paris,  1840.    B.  Ilaur^au,   Z)c  In  P/Ulosnphie  Scolastique. 
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Fart9,  1850.  H.  Ritter,  Alig.  OetehiehU  dtr  PhiUacphie,  Hamburg,  1820-53.  C.  Pnntl,  Gachiehte  der 
Loffik  im  Abendlande.  Leiprig,  1855--67.  Pr.  Uebenreg,  Sytlem  dtr  Logik,  etc  Bonn,  2d  ed.,  1865. 
Orundriu  der  QetehichU  der  PliUotophie.  Berlin,  186a  W,  Kanlich,  Quehiehtt  d,  Schola$titchen  PMloto- 
phie.    1  Theil.    Prag.,  1863. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CONCEPT. — CONCLUSIONS  FROM   THE   HISTORY   OF 

THEORIES. 

The  brief  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  various  theories  of  the  concept  will  enable  us 
to  see  more  clearly  and  to  define  more  exactly  its  real  nature  as  a  mental  product,  and 
its  relations  to  the  objects  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  to  which  it  is  applied.  Every 
false  or  defective  theory  is  founded  upon  some  truth.  What  that  truth  is,  it  is  always 
important  to  discover,  even  when  by  exaggeration  it  is  distorted  into  positive  error,  or, 
by  omission  there  is  defect  and  mutilation.  The  consideration  of  such  defective  or  ex- 
aggerated theories  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  all  its  relations, 
and  thus  to  develop  it  completely,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  it  from  errors  of  excess  or 
defect  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  complete  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  concept  should  be  either  furnished  or  appreciated  without  a 
critical  review  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  devised  and  defended  in  respect 
to  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  variety  of  these  theories,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  have  been  defended,  indicate  that  the  subject  is  more  than 
usually  difficult  of  mastery,  and  that  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  it  must  require  a  subtle 
and  copious  analysis.    In  the  light  of  our  historical  sketch,  we  observe : 

The  concept  an  §  ^^^'  ^'  ^®  coDcept,  as  a  mental  object  or  product,  is  to 
an  act.  ^^  ^®  distinguished  from  the  mental  act  by  which  it  is  origi- 
nally produced  or  recalled.  The  act  is  necessarily  an  indi- 
vidual act.  The  concept  or  product  may  be  general.  In  other  words,  it 
is  possible  that  the  mind  should  perform  individual  acts  of  generalization. 

There  is  no  logical  inconsistency  between  the  individualization  which  must  pertain  to  the 
act  and  the  generalization  which  may  pertain  to  the  product  When  we  form — i.  e.,  distin- 
guish—for the  first  time,  or  reproduce  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  simple  concept  yeUow^  or 
the  complex  concept  orange^  wo  distinguish  the  act  from  the  object  We  know  that  the  act  is 
individual,  but  this  does  not  imply  or  involve  that  the  object  should  be  individual  also  (cf. 
Reid,  Estayz^  v.,  c.  vl  §  1). 

impiiee  the  di»-  §  ^^"^^  2.  The  coucept,  as  a  mental  product  and  a  mental 
iiS^*^Sd°lttai-  object,  implies  that  the  distinction  of  individual  beings  and 
butee.  ijijeij.  attributes  is  accepted  as  real,  and  therefore  admitted 

as  possible.  The  first  step  in  forming  the  simplest  concept,  or  in  finding 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  is  the  act  of  making  this  dis- 
tinction. 

That  this  distinction  is  made  and  can  be  thought  of  by  the  mind,  is  asserted  or  conceded 
even  by  the  extremest  nominalists.  Thus  Hobbes  says :  "  One  universal  name  is  imposed  on 
many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or  (tcddcnt,'^^    That  is,  the  mind  must  distin- 
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guish  the  qualities  or  accidents  from  things,  in  order  to  discern  likenesses  between  them. 
Berkeley  does  indeed  say  for  himself,  **  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  con. 
ceive  separately,  those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated.''  But  in 
another  passage  he  concedes,  ^  A  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  without 
attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may 
abstract"  Mill  is  very  full  and  decided  in  recognizing  the  distinction  of  things  and  their 
attributes  as  the  foundation  of  the  universal  name  (Loffie^  B.  i.  c.  ii.  §§4  and  5 ;  Rnux 
of  Hamilton,  c.  xtU.).  We  adduce  the  testimony  of  these  writers,  not  because  we  accept 
theu-  authority  as  decisive,  but  because  theu"  theory  of  the  concept  would  tempt  them  to 
overlook  or  deny  this  distinction  if  it  were  possible.  If  they  recognize  it,  there  must  be 
decisive  reasons  why  they  should,  and  these  reasons  are  found  in  its  necessary  truth. 

The  testimony  of  consciousness,  observation,  and  language  upon  this  point  is  demve. 
All  men  make  this  distinction,  all  men  accept  it,  all  men  express  it  in  the  language  which  the; 
use  and  understand.  We  cannot  discern  likeness  or  unlikeness  in  any  parts  or  attributes, 
without  distinguishing  them  from  the  objects  themselves.  But  in  separating  or  distinguishiog 
them,  we  affirm  that  they  belong  to  the  objects.  In  what  sense  they  heUmg  or  pertain  to  them,  we 
need  not  ask.  To  what  they  belong,  we  need  not  here  discuss.  What  remains  after  all  the 
attributes  are  removed,  or  how  it  is  pos^ble  that  the  attribute  should  be  dislinguished  fi-om  the 
being  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated,  we  do  not  here  inqiiire.  The  nature  of  the  distinc- 
tion of^  and  the  connection  between  beings  and  their  attributes,  will  be  discussed  in  its  place. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  ui^  that  it  is  real,  and  is  universally  made  as  the  condition  of  the  forma- 
tion and  the  ground  of  the  reality  of  concepts. 

§  418.  3.  The  attribute  is  always  known  or  apprehended  as 
object.*  related  to  a  thing  or  being.    It  is  always  held  by  the  mind 

as  attributable  to  or  predicable  of  some  being  or  thing.  As 
an  object  of  thought,  it  is  a  related  entity  or  object,  or  an  object  in 
relation.  Its  import,  or  what  is  thought  of  by  the  mind,  is  not  the 
object  as  such,  but  the  object  as  related,  or  the  object  together  with  its 
relation. 

We  rest,  at  this  stage  of  our  analysis,  to  inquire,  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to 
conceive  or  think  of  a  related  object  or  of  an  object  as  related.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  mind  can  contemplate  the  relation  as  such  without  the  object,  but  whether,  when  the 
object  is  before  the  mind,  another  element  can  be  added,  viz.,  its  relation.  To  select  the 
simplest  example:  The  mind  knows  the  percept, reef;  it  knows  it  as  the  attribute  of  some 
being,  viz.,  as  the  attribute  red. 

It  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  question  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  if  the 
definition  given  of  knowledge  is  correct,  that  it  is  the  apprehension  of  entities  in  their  rela- 
tions. Whatever  the  mind  can  know,  it  can  apprehend  or  think  of.  If  it  can  know  a  related 
object,  it  can  think  of  such  an  object. 

invoivea  tbe  §  ^^^*  ^*  "^^^  attribute, which,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily 
^^^tion  of  includes  the  two  relations  of  being  separated  from  and  connect- 
ed with  a  being,  is  next  viewed  in  the  relation  of  similarity  to 
other  individual  attributes,  constituted  and  known  like  itself.  The  indi- 
vidual red  is  compared  with  other  individual  reds^  and  there  is  added  to 
its  import  its  likeness  to  them. 

It  is  often  sdd  (cf.  Mill,  Logic,  B.  L  c  i.),  that  we  might  aiBtm  the  individual  attribute 
of  an  individual  object,  as  vohUe  of  an  egg  or  of  chalk,  without  discerning  a  similar  attribute 
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in  aoy  other  object.  That  this  is  possible,  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  possible  to  go  further,  and 
to  discern  its  likeness  to  other  individual  attributes.  This  is  also  usually  done,  whenever  an 
attribute  is  expressed  in  language.  The  similar  is  conceived  as  the  same  (c£  §  383).  But 
when  the  similar  is  thus  recognized  as  the  same^  the  additional  relation  of  similarity  is  ob- 
served by  the  mind  and  represented  by  the  term.  The  mind  adds  this  tliird  relation  to  the 
two  others  already  considered,  and  the  three  are  included  in  what  the  mind  thinks  or  knows 
in  the  meaning  or  signification  of  the  word. 

§  420.  6.  The  attribute  thus  formed,  having  a  common  ap- 
nSming.^*    or    pij^ation  to  all  Similar  beings,  may  be  used  to  designate  both 

like  attributes  and  like  beings — u  c,  it  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  naming.  The  function  of  naming  does  not  consist  in  affixing 
an  oral  or  written  symbol,  an  articulate  sound,  or  a  written  character. 
This  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  a  mere  appendage  for  convenience. 
The  mental  function  or  import  of  the  name  is  its  use  in  recognition  or 
description. 

The  recognition  may  be  of  an  object  eta  similar  or  as  idenHcal,  Again,  we  recognize 
objects  us  attributes  or  as  beings.  But  so  far  as  we  do  this  by  attributes  proper,  we  employ 
single  attributes  or  a  combination  of  the  same.  Thus  we  may  use  red  as  an  attribute,  or  red 
as  a  noun — the  red  or  the  reds ;  ordinarily,  however,  we  use  many  attributes  combined,  as  in 
the  concept,  the  red  currant.  When  we  describe,  we  simply  cause  others  to  recognize  the 
objects  described,  and  by  methods  similar  to  those  which  we  use  for  ourselves. 

All  that  we  need  here  to  notice  is,  that,  when  the  concept  is  used  to  denote  objects,  an 
additional  relation  is  taken  into  its  meaning,  and  this  relation  is  apprehended  by  the  mind. 
This  denoting  import  of  the  concept  enlarges  its  meaning  by  another  relation. 

§  421.  6.  The  use  of  the  concept  in  a  system  of  classifica- 
agent.         ^    tion  enlarges  its  meaning  still  further.    The  capacity  of  the 

concept  to  be  a  classifier,  arises  from  two  circumstances :  the 
fact  that  the  attribute  which  is  its  germ,  is  common  to  more  or  fewer 
individual  beings,  and  the  fact  that  these  attributes  are  very  unequally 
distributed.  Whenever  it  happens  that  one  attribute,  as  red^  belongs  to 
naore  beings  than  another  attribute,  as  sour ;  then  the  red  may  denote 
the  larger  class — i.  e.,  the  germs  ;  and  the  sour,  the  smaller  or  subordinate 
class — i,  €.,  the  species.  Sour,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  the  differentia  of 
the  species — ^the  sour^eds.  If  ovalis  universally  present  with  the  species 
sowM'eds^  it  would  be  a  property  ;  if  hirsute  were  sometimes  present  and 
sometimes  absent,  it  would  be  an  accident  of  the  same  species.  The  ap- 
plication of  any  attribute  in  all  or  any  of  these  class-relations,  obviously 
gives  an  addition  to  its  import.  When  a  concept  is  used  to  classify, 
another  relation  is  thereby  taken  up  into  its  meaning,  and  its  meaning  is 
thereby  so  much  enlarged. 

That  the  intellectual  process  of  classification  is  subsequent  to  that  which  underlies  the 
process  of  naming — i.  e.,  the  act  of  recognition  or  description — is  evident  from  a  moment's 
thought  Both  involve  what  may  be  called  generalization — t.  «.,  the  use  of  the  concept  as 
general  or  as  common  to  more  or  fewer  individuals.  One  only  is  generifieation — that  is,  the 
arrangement  of  these  Individuals  into  higher  and  lower  classes.    The  second  only  recognizes 
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the  fact  that  these  concepts  are  unequally  distributed,  some  belonging  to  more  and  othen  to 
fewer  individuals,  and  that  they  therefore  are  a  means  by  which  these  may  be  classed  as  genera 
and  species,  Tiie  process  and  the  product  in  the  second  case,  both  imply  and  are  built  upon 
the  process  and  product  in  the  first.  In  the  first,  we  bring  the  individual  under  the  general, 
by  the  direct  act  of  forming  the  general  from  the  indindual  in  the  way  described.  We  know 
the  individual  under  this  concept  or  general  name.  In  the  second,  we  perform  the  reflex  act 
of  taking  the  general  to  divide  all  the  individuals  to  which  it  belongs  into  their  classes  as 
higher  or  lower.  The  relation  thereby  established  in  the  concept  itself  is  both  accidental  and 
variable,  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  in  classification.  The  same  concept  may  be 
genericy  specific^  differential,  prcpriate,  or  accidental,  according  to  the  material  to  which,  and 
the  use  in  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  applied  to  §  422.  7.  Whenever  the  mind  uses  a  general  term  intelli- 
grouurofiSim^  gently,  it  must  understand  or  conceive  the  import  which 
^  *  belongs  to  it  in  some  or  all  of  the  particulars  which  we  have 

enumerated.  We  do  not  intend  that  the  mind  consciously  distinguishes 
and  dwells  upon  each  of  these  relations,  but  that,  in  forming  and  apply- 
ing such  terms,  it  must  have  recognized  and  thought  of  them  alL  The 
question  in  dispute  between  the  different  parties  is,  what  object  the  mind 
thinks  of  or  has  before  itself  when  it  uses  general  terms.  Our  previous 
analysis  has,  we  think,  established  that  it  thinks  of  all  these  thought- 
relations,  and  that  they  all  enter  into  the  distinctive  import  or  meaning 
of  the  concept  as  such.  If  this  is  what  the  conceptualist  contends  for 
when  he  asserts  that  the  mind  must  think,  form,  and  have  a  concept  of 
these  generalized  attributes,  as  often  as  it  employs  a  general  term,  he  is 
80  far  in  the  right.  If  the  nominalist  contends  that  the  concept  is  only 
a  general  name — i,  «.,  a  name  which  the  mind  applies  to  many  objects- 
he  is  manifestly  in  the  wrong.  What  the  mind  considers,  is  not  the  name, 
but  the  meaning  or  import  of  the  name. 

It  is  the  name  as  applicable — that  is,  as  for  some  reason  or  other  proper  to  be  applied. 
It  is  the  name  as  general — that  is,  the  name  with  an  import  If  it  be  granted  that  not  a 
single  element  of  this  import  could  be  discerned  without  the  aid  of  the  name — i.  «.,  without 
the  instrumentality  of  language — still  it  is  not  the  name  as  such,  but  the  name  as  enabling  us 
to  conceive  of  the  relation,  that  renders  the  aid  which  we  seek  for. 

The  import  is  §  ^^^'  ^'  "^^^  miud  cannot  conceive  or  acquire  knowledge 
SSrfdimll  ^^  ^^  ^^®  import  of  any  concept,  except  by  means  of  some 
individual  example  of  the  qualities  or  relations  which  it 
includes.  We  cannot  know  what  single  sensible  attributes  signify,  as 
red,  sweet,  smooth^  etc.,  without  the  actual  experience  of  the  sensation 
which  each  occasions,  or  of  one  that  is  analogous.  So  is  it  with  the  con- 
cepts of  simple  acts  and  states  of  the  soul,  as  to  perceive,  to  imagine, 
to  love,  to  choose.  The  same  is  true  of  the  concepts  that  are  clearly 
complex,  as  house^  tent^  knife,  tree,  horse,  meadow,  mountain,  valleg,  tmon- 
ship,  legislature,  authority,  wealth,  value,  rent,  wages,  feudalism,  civil- 
ization.  Of  all  these  concepts,  the  elements  must  first  have  been  made 
intelligible  to  the  mind  by  their  application — i,  c,  by  being  observed, 
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experienced,  or  thought,  in  some  individual  being  or  agent.  As  we 
enumerate  the  constituents  that  make  up  the  content  of  these  concepts, 
and  ask  ourselves  or  others  what  is  the  meaning  of  each,  we  must  employ 
some  individual  thing  or  act  in  order  to  explain  our  meaning  to  ourselves 
or  to  others.  If  we  cannot  reach  the  individual,  we  must  do  what  is 
next  best — we  must  refer  to  some  being  or  act  which  is  as  nearly  like  it 
as  possible.  This  is  as  true  of  the  so-called  relations  as  it  is  of  qualities. 
JSqudlityy  identity^  height^  depths  etc.,  can  only  be  understood  by  their 
being  discerned  in  some  individual  thing  or  object — ^material  or  spiritual, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Bat  how  is  it  when  the  meaning  of  the  concept  has  been  already  acquired,  both  in  its 
separate  elements,  and  as  united  into  a  complex  whole  ?  Do  we  then  need  to  go  back  to 
some  concrete  instance,  in  order  to  recall  the  import  of  the  concept,  or  of  the  term  by  which 
it  is  named  ?  We  reply,  that  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  knowledge  is  to  be  applied. 
If  the  import  is  not  recalled,  so  far  at  least  as  we  have  occasion  to  know  it,  then  we  must  go 
back  to  some  being  or  Uiing  in  which  it  is  exempUfied.  We  cannot  know  a  quality  or  quali- 
ties, a  relation  or  relations,  except  as  exemplified  in  some  individual  being  or  thing,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  these  have  no  signification  except  as  belonging  to  beings  or  things.  We 
cannot  know  what  red  is,  except  by  the  inspection  of  something  red ;  what  imagining  or 
remeinherlng  are,  except  as  an  individual  spirit  imagines  or  remembers ;  what  equaiity^  identity^ 
heiglu,  or  depth  are,  except  as  some  object  is  known  as  equal  to  another  or  identical  with 
itself,  or  as  high  or  low  as  compared  with  another. 

§  424.  9.    Every  concept  is  capable  of  being  referred  to  an 
bereferre^toin-    individual  thing  or  imaoe.  and  every  individual  or  imas^e  can 

dividual  objects.      ,       ^,  ,,  .    ^  / 

be  thought  mto  a  concept. 

This  proposition  reconciles  the  strife  between  the  nominalist  and  the 
conceptualist  The  nominalist  asserts  that  the  only  ideas  which  we  can 
frame  or  mental  objects  which  we  can  think  of,  are  individual.  Bishop 
Berkeley  insists :  ^'  The  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must  be 
either  of  a  white,  or  a  black  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall, 
or  a  low  or  a  middle-sized  man ; "  plainly  implying  that  we  can  fonn  no 
other  thought  of  man,  and  can  by  no  means  go  beyond  such  an  idea  of 
an  individual. 

The  conceptualist,  in  insisting  that  the  concept  must  ignore  and  neglect 
the  individual  and  his  characteristics,  often  entii-ely  oyerlooks  the  depend- 
ence of  the  concept  upon  the  image  or  individual  thing  as  the.  originator 
or  the  condition  of  its  materials,  and  the  explainer  of  its  import.  Locke 
says,  in  effect,  "  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  "  "  must  be  neither  oblique, 
nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and 
none  of  these  at  once."  ^^In  effect  it  is  .  .  .  an  idea  in  which  some 
parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together."  It  is 
plain  that  neither  of  these  writers  fully  appreciates  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  concept,  or  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  individual. 
Berkeley  does  indeed  say,  "  An  idea,  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  par- 
ticular, becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other 
27 
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particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort."  But  how  the  individual  can  rqnresent 
particular  ideas,  he  does  not  explain,  and  seems  never  to  have  considered. 
This  thought  brings  the  subject  to  a  distinct  issue,  in  the 
pkUnedT*"**'  questions,  ^  How  can  one  individual  represent  other  indi- 
viduals? or,  How  can  tHe  individual  explain  aid  illustrate 
the  general  ?  or,  How  can  the  image  be  the  occMor  ef  the  concept  ?  A 
concept  is  general,  an  image  is  individual,  how  can  you  think  the  one  into 
the  other  ? '  The  sides  of  every  individual  triangle  must  have  a  definite 
length,  and  the  angles  a  definite  measurement  and  relation.  Every  individ- 
ual man  has  in  like  manner  a  definite  height,  form,  color,  etc.  We  think 
these  into  concepts,  not  by  overlooking  the  individual  relations  of  each, 
but  by  considering  their  likeness  to  other  attributes  in  other  respects — ^the 
sides  and  angles,  not  in  their  individual  relations,  but  simply  as  sides  and 
angles — u  e^  as  bounding  a  Qgare  and  as  being  contained  within  two 
lines.  We  do  not  properly  leave  out  of  view  what  is  individual,  as  the 
color  of  the  man,  his  size,  height,  etc.  In  one  sense  we  keep  these  in 
view,  in  order  to  compare  their  likeness  with  other  colors,  etc  We  do  not 
so  much  leave  any  thing  out  of  view,  as  we  add  the  new  relations  of  like- 
ness which  the  formation  of  the  concept  involves.  When  we  form  the 
concept  by  the  image,  or  bring  back  the  concept  to  the  image,  we  simply 
view  the  image  in  certain  additional  relations.  An  object  viewed  without 
thought-relations,  is  an  image.  An  image  with  these  relations  added, 
becomes  a  coruxpt.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  one  is  limited 
and  partial;  the  knowledge  of  the  other  is  fuller  and  more  complete. 
It  is  true  that,  when  we  think  the  image,  we  give  our  attention  to  fewer 
elements;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  overlook  or  omit  these  when  we 
regard  others.  Least  of  all  do  we  introduce  into  the  concept  elements 
that  are  incormstent  or  incompatible^  and  make — i,  e.,  imc^e — ^a  triangle 
which  is  neither  rectangular,  acute,  or  obtuse,  as  Locke  asserts  is  neoes- 
<  sary  and  as  Berkeley  objects  is  impossible. 

The  fact  is,  that  tho  concept  is,  by  its  natarc,  a  related  object— 4.  e^  a 
its  Tery  iSti'uv,  thought  related  to  a  being  or  thing.  It  requires  the  image  to  make  it  intel- 
toSJiduS.***  **"    ^'8^^*®  ^^  complete.    It  supposes  an  image  to  which  it  belongs.    It  is  all  the 

while  seekhig  the  individual  from  which  it  was  formed,  and  to  which  it  shoold 
.  be  applied. 
The  intimacy  of  its  relation  to  and  its  dependence  upon  the  image  is  unplied  by  the  con- 
stant necessity  of  imaging  our  concepts,  or  of  translating  the  same  into  facts  of  sense  or 
consciousness.  Would  we  be  sure  of  the  import  of  a  concept,  we  must  cany  it  or  its 
elements  back  to  their  concrete  original,  or  to  the  picture  of  such  an  original  which  the 
phantasy  can  recall  or  create.  Would  we  be  sure  of  its  truth  or  validity,  we  must  test  oar 
theory  or  conjecture,  by  going  back  in  experience  or  imagination  to  the  original  things,  acts, 
or  eTents  by  which  the  qualities  or  relations  concerned  can  be  Talidated. 

It  ia  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  here,  that  every  man  images  the  cod- 
S5SS!S*"*ff*    ^P**  which  he  employs  or  hears  of,  by  examples  that  are  peculiar  to  hunsdf, 
lept.        and  which  are  derived  from  his  individual  experience  or  observation.    If  bis 

experience  or  education  is  marked  by  very  striJdng  peculiarities,  the  concrcte 
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examples  suggested  by  incepts  and  general  names  will  be  as  peculiar.  An  Esquimaux,  a 
Chinese,  and  a  European,  would  picture  very  different  objects  to  the  imagination,  on  bearing 
or  reading  the  words  ttate,  UgUlation^  vxaltK,  money ^  wagea^  eivilixationy  fiuhion ;  and  even 
the  more  concrete  terms,  Aor^e,  eiiy^  cAt/>,  oar^  Mil^  hnife^  f^*^  proee$nor^  iowMhip^ 
meadow.  Two  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  sharing  in  substantially  the  same  expe- 
rience, interpret  the  import  of  the  commonest  and  most  fiuniliar  terms  by  very  different 
Instances  or  examples.  And  yet  their  concepts  are  substantially  the  same,  inasmuch  as  their 
more  important  and  essential  attributes  remain  unchanged,  however  greatly  their  individual 
exemplifications  may  differ. 

This  circumstance  explains  how  there  may  be  a  community  of  thoughts,  with  a  very 
diverse  experience.  The  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  man  remains  unchanged.  The 
same  powers,  laws,  and  ends  are  pei^etually  rei4)pearing,  the  same  principles  are  continually 
illustrated,  under  forms  the  most  unlike. 

„  If  the  concepts  which  we  ourselves  employ  or  which  others  present  to  our 

ized  oonoepte  minds,  are  highly  abstract  or  very  complex  m  their  elements,  the  chances  are 
J^*3J*^  *®  "®  .greatly  increased  that  an  appropriate  concrete  individual  object  will  not  be 
readily  suggested,  because  it  is  so  many  removes  from  the  attenuated  abstrac- 
tion, or  because,*  by  reason  of  the  complexness  of  the  concept,  some  one  element  fails  of 
being  distinctly  represented  or  clearly  discerned.  Hence,  in  those  sciences  which  abound  in 
terms  and  concepts  of  this  description— concepts  which  do  not  readily  suggest  individual 
instances — illustrations  should  frequently  be  introduced,  in  order  to  keep  both  the  meaning 
of  the  concepts  and  the  evidence  for  their  truth  fully  and  freshly  before  the  mind.  Otherwise, 
the  most  gifted  and  best-trained  student  will  fail  to  follow  the  discussion  with  complete  intelli- 
gence and  heaiiy  assent.  There  is  danger  that  many  will  be  satisfied  with  a  confused  inter- 
pretation or  a  paiiial  conviction.  It  may  even  happen  that,  through  lack  of  the  concrete  and 
individual  to  support  the  abstract,  the  mind  will  take  its  revenge  by  turning  the  abstractions  them- 
selves into  realities ;  wUl  personify  them  into  concrete  beings,  and  invest  them  with  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  powers  or  things  in  nature. 

Such  words  as  the  abeoluU^  the  infinite,  the  true,  the  bemUiful,  the  good,  the  just,  the  equal 
—even  such  names  as  heat,  life,  light,  etc,  etc,  are  often  used  as  though  they  were  individual 
and  concrete  entities,  instead  of  requuring  entities  to  realize  and  explain  them.  Through  fine- 
quent  repetition  as  sounds,  they  seem  to  be  intelligible  as  things,  and  we  presume  that  our 
mastery  over  their  meaning  is  complete,  when  we  only  very  imperfectly  comprehend  their 
import,  and  are  able  very  inadequately  to  explain  or  apply  them. 

Hobbes  remarks  yety  pertinently  {LevtaOiian,  part  i.  eh.  4),  **  A  man  that  seeketh  predse  tmth  bath 
need  to  remember  what  evecy  namie  he  uiet  itoadB  tar,  «m4  to  place  it  aooordingly ;  or  else  he  will  And 
falmaeli entaagled  in  worda  aa  biida  in  limfO-twigs ;  the  more  he  strngglea,  the  more  belimedL"  "For  the 
erroBB  of  defloitions  maltiply  themflelTee,  according  as  Uio  reckoniog  proceeds ;  and  lead  men  into  abmrdi^ 
ties  which  at  last  they  see,  hat  cannot  avoid,  without  reckoning  anew  from  the  begianing,  In  which  lies 
the  foundation  of  their  errors.  From  whence  it  h^^pens,  that  they  which  tmst  to  hooks»  do  as  they  that 
cast  up  many  Kttle  sums  into  a  greater,  without  considering  whether  these  little  sums  were  rightly  oast  up 
<ir  not ;  and  at  last,  finding  the  error  visible,  and  not  mistmstlng  their  first  ground,  know  not  which  way 
Co  clear  themselves ;  but  spend  time  in  fluttering  over  their  books,  as  birds  that  entering  by  the  chinmey, 
and  finding  themselves  ineloeed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the  folse  light  of  a  glass  window,  for  want  of  wit 
to  consider  which  way  they  caniie  in.**  **  As  men  abound  in  copiousness  of  language,  so  they  become  more 
wise  or  more  mad  than  ordinary.  Vor  is  it  possible  without  fetters  to  become  ezoeilently  wise  or  exoel- 
lently  AMUsh." 

§  425.    10.  When  the  concept  is  furnished  with  a  name,  the 
aided  ^by   the    mind  is  gradually  accostomed  to  i&terpoee  the  verbal  sign 


The  necessity  of   between  the  concepts  and  the  indiyidoal  beings  and  events 
iaagiia«e.  ^hich   exemplify  and   illustrate    them,     ti  this  way  the 
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processes  of  the  mind  are  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  attainments  of  the 
mind  are  enlarged  and  rendered  more  permanent. 

How  it  is  that  the  mind  is  qualified,  prompted,  and  taagfat  to  use  language,  we  need  not 
here  inquire.  We  have  only  to  recognize  the  service  which  the  use  of  language  renden  to 
our  thinking  in  general,  and  in  the  formation  and  use  of  concepts  in  particular.  We  scarcelj 
need  remaric,  that  the  name  may  be  either  a  spoken  or  written  word.  It  may  even  be  a 
descriptive  or  arbitrary  gesture  or  sign.  It  may  be  the  name  of  a  bebg,  an  act,  an  attribute, 
or  a  relation,  or  of  some  or  all  combined  in  a  term  or  proposition.  The  reasons  why  language 
aids  our  thinking  are  the  foUowing : 

(a.)  The  name  is  both  a  sensuous  and  an  individual  object 
snous^d  in^^  It  presents  to  our  sense-perceptions  a  definite  object,  which 
^'  "  we  can  readily  evoke,  distinctly  apprehend,  and  easily  and 

immistakably  repeat.     What  it  represents,  is  indeed  abstract  and  general, 
but  the  name  itself  is  an  individual  object  of  sense-perception. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  gain  and  hold  a  concept  not  connected  with  a  sense- 
object,  it  would  not  rest  content,  but  would  cast  about  in  order  to  find  some  such  concrete 
object  to  which  to  attach  it.  If  a  sensuous  word  has  been  associated  with  the  abstract  con- 
cept, such  an  object  at  once  presents  itself  far  more  quickly,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  mao] 
things  or  images  by  which  the  abstract  might  be  imaged. 

The  word  addresses  a  single  sense,  the  ear  or  the  eye  singly,  or  the  two  combined.  Ir 
either  case  it  is  ready  to  appear  when  called  for.  The  winged  word  flies  to  our  aid,  and  th(N 
ghostly  product  of  thought  is  at  once  embodied  before  the  f 


(bJ)  The  word  is  the  sign,  not  of  the  whole  of  the  mdividuaJ 

It  ia  a  sign  of  a     \  /  .     .  ..,.,,.  ,.-«        , 

part  of  the  reia-    thmg  or  bcin^  which  might  image  or  exemplify  the  concept, 

lions  of  the  indi-     .-  .  i».  .,  ^.  -^ 

viduaL  but  of  a  portion  of  its  attributes  or  relations.    In  conse- 

quence, words  present  a  greater  variety  and  refinement  of  objects  than 
exist  in  the  world  of  nature.  The  words  red^  fruit,,  ncid-Jruitj  cnrrafU, 
cherfy-currani,  may  all  be  imaged  or  exemplified  by  the  same  senseobject, 
viz.,  the  finiit  before  us.  JRed  stands  for  a  single  one  of  its  properties ; 
fruity  for  several ;  red  fruity  for  yet  others ;  curranty  for  more ;  and 
cherry-curranJty  for  even  more.  So  the  words  campanpy  an  organized 
company y  and  a  Ugislaturey  may  all  be  illustrated  by  the  same  body  of 
individuals  which  the  senses  discern,  while  each  of  the  words  represents 
more  or  fewer  of  their  attnbutes  or  relations. 

These  attributes  are  present  in  a  rast  yariety  of  single  objects,  themseTves  most  unlike  in 
every  other  respect.  These  attributes  and  reUtions  are  the  special  objects  of  the  mind's  ces- 
sideration  and  pursuit  in  the  exercise  of  its  higher  fVinctions.  The  gain  is  immense  which  is 
secured  when  each  con  be  attached  to  its  single  sensnoas  name,  and  can  thns  be  distinctly 
pictured  to  the  imagination,  recalled  by  the  memory,  and  separated  from  all  its  accidental 
Burroundmgs,  leaving  the  mind  undistracted  by  attendant  circumstances.  Each  attribute  is 
thus  definitely  fixed  in  the  mind  and  retuned  as  a  permanent  possession.  It  may,  perhaps,  hsTC 
been  discovered  by  very  carefUl  and  earnest  attention,  or  separated  by  the  nicest  and  most 
pains-taking  analysis,  or  evolved  and  suggested  by  another  property  as  remote  or  obscure  as 
itself;  but  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  evolved,  it  is  enshrined  in  a  word,  sensuous,  brief,  easily  mis- 
tered, recognized  and  recalled,  this  obscure  and  entangled  property,  wliich  might  have  been 
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overlooked  at  a  second  view  of  the  object  which  saggested  it,  cannot  easily  sink  back  again 
oat  of  thought  or  remembrance. 

To  fix  and  represent  every  attribute  by  a  word,  is  also  necessary  for  the  service  of  com- 
munication which  language  performs.  Another  mind  could  not  be  brought  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  the  attribute  and  property  which  we  with  difficulty  discern,  unless  the  attribute  were 
represented  by  a  name.  This,  however,  does  not  weaken,  but  rather  confines  its  service  to 
thought,  in  rendering  its  acquisitions  permanent  and  ready  for  use. 

Names  prepare  (c.)  Names  enable  us  to  add  to  our  stock  of  logically 
tion?*Mid  dul  dependent  concepts.  One  concept  is  dependent  upon  and 
ooveriee.  grows  out  of  another.     To  form  one  concept,  prepares  us  to 

form  another,  and  is  often  the  essential  condition  of  its  existence. 

The  second  is  often  entirely  dependent  upon  the  first  by  a  logical  and  psychological  con- 
nection. Unless  the  first  is  clearly  discerned  and  firmly  held,  the  second  cannot  possibly  be 
reached.  The  name  sets  it  distinctly  and  permanently  before  the  mind,  and  enables  us  to 
make  of  it  a  stepping;^tone  to  the  next  acquisition,  which  without  the  name  would  have  been 
unattainable. 

Name*!  suggest  (^0  Namcs  aid  most  eflSciently  in  rapid  thinking,  by  sparmg 
whwh***we***S  us  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  the  entire  import  of  the 
qidre.  word  itsclf.     Though  the  name  usually  represents  a  complex 

concept,  and  the  concept  to  be  imderstood  must  be  illustrated  by  some 
concrete  example,  yet  the  mind  may  use  names  intelligently  without 
pausing  to  apprehend  more  than  a  small  portion  of  their  meaning.  In 
conversation  or  quick  discourse,  as  well  as  in  reading  by  the  eye,  only 
enough  of  this  import  is  percfeived  to  satisfy  the  present  occasion — all 
else  is  omitted.  Even  whole  sentences,  when  they  are  familiar,  are  re- 
ceived as  the  sign  of  a  single  concept  or  relation,  viz. :  that  which  the 
present  occasion  requires. 

This  can  only  happen  when  the  language  is  familiar  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  so  that,  as  the 
uye  and  the  ear  each  catch  enough  to  identity  the  word  or  phrase,  the  mind  also  catches 
enough  of  the  import  to  satisfy  the  present  occasion.  Were  not  the  words  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  capable  of  rapid  formation  and  reception,  they  could  not  serve  this  rapid  applica- 
tion. Without  the  assistance  of  names,  such  a  partial  apprehension  of  the  import  of  so  great 
a  variety  of  generalized  attributes  would  be  impossible.  It  is  true,  the  quick  eye  of  the  hunts- 
man, the  engineer,  or  the  physiognomist,  can  read  signs  with  a  rapid  and  almost  lightning 
glance,  and  thus  without  words  apply  the  generalizations  of  previous  observation.  But  their 
range  of  objects  and  relations  is  limited  when  compared  with  the  generalizations  to  which 
language  accustoms  the  mind.  So  wonderM  is  the  power  of  words  to  facilitate  the  processes 
of  thought,  that  names  seem  almost  to  become  beings,  and  to  attiun  an  independent  and  sepa- 
rate existence  of  their  own ;  and  the  worid  of  words  takes  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  world 
of  things :  cf.  Leibnitz,  Med,  de  cog,  ver.  et  ideis  ;  also  Hamilton,  Logie^  Lea  10 ;  J.  S.  Hill, 
Exam,  of  JTam,^8  PhiL,  chap.  zvii. ;  H.  L.  Mansel,  Frol,  Log.,  chap.  i. ;  Burke,  Sstay  on  the 
SubluM  and  BeauUfuly  part  v. 

SSSfrate?  tilt  (^•)  Exp^^rience  teaches  that,  without  the  aid  of  names,  the 
vaine  of  1  an-  mind  makes  little  progress  in  forming  or  applying  its  con- 
uiougbt.  cepts.    The  use  of  language,  and  of  spoken  language  even, 
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is  found  to  be  almost  essential  to  successful  thought.  Without  language, 
the  discriminations  of  attributes  are  few,  the  generalizations  are  narrow 
and  limited,  the  power  to  enter  into  and  receive  the  thoughts  of  others 
is  almost  dormant. 

Many  hare  gone  so  far  as  to  condade  that,  without  words— t.  e.,  names — ^we  cannot  think 
at  alL  Experience  with  deaf-mutes,  who  have  acquired  little  eren  of  the  language  of  signs, 
disproTes  this  extreme  conclusion.  These  show,  bj  thdr  actions,  that  they  generalize— t.  e., 
form  concepts — ^to  a  lunited  extent.  They  classify  and  arrange  obeerradons,  they  analyze  and 
compare  attributes,  ther  apply  principles  in  deduction  and  infer  them  from  data.  But  while 
they  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  think  without  names,  they  also  prove  most  condudvelj 
that,  without  such  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  think  with  much  effect.  As  soon  as  they  learn  to 
form  and  use  names  by  the  mastery  of  signs  and  written  language,  their  power  of  thought  L« 
greatly  quickened,  and  thdr  stock  of  concepts  is  rapidly  increased.  But  the  language  of  the 
eye  alone,  which  is  the  only  language  at  their  command,  is  immeasurably  below  the  language 
of  the  ear  in  the  fineness  and  variety  of  its  material,  as  wdl  as  in  its  o^Midty  for  ready  assimi- 
lation and  recan.  Stilly  the  surprising  acquisitions  made  by  deaf-mutes^  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  suffer,  are  a  signal  proof  that  the  mind  is  not  restricted  U) 
any  one  kind  of  material  out  of  which  to  form  for  itself  a  language ;  that  words,  in  whatever 
form,  are  only  the  ngns  of  thou^t,  and  are  not  essential  to  thought  itself. 

Thia    explains    ^h^^^  ^^^^^  *^^  explain  how  and  why  the  nominalist  was  led 
ti^  n^SaUrt '    *^  adopt  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  beings  and  names,  and  that  the  only  generals  or  univer- 
sal conceivable  are  names. 

The  concept  without  the  name  is  almost  as  though  it  were  not.  It  has  no  effective  exist- 
ence. It  can  be  retained  and  recalled  and  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  The  number  of  con- 
oepts  that  can  be  formed  without  words  is  small.  The  number  that  can  be  communicated  even 
by  the  language  of  signs,  is  inconsiderable,  and  these  are  of  little  service  in  the  higher  devd- 
opments  and  functions  of  the  mind. 

It  rovM  also  *^^  ^^^^  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the  name  to  the  thing, 
that  the  name    however,  provcs  as  decisively  that  the  name  can  be  formed 

roqnlrea  a  ocm-  i.    •,  ii.,.  « 

oept.  from  or  applied  to  the  bemg  or  thing,  only  as  it  represents  a 

concept,  and  that  the  concept  furnishes  all  the  import  which  the  word  can 
ever  represent  or  possess. 

If  it  should  be  conceded  that  not  a  single  concept  was  ever  formed  without  a  name,  it 
would  still  be  true  that  the  word  could  ndther  exist  nor  be  applied  to  an  individual  thing  ex- 
cept as  a  concept  was  also  generalized  into  being.  If  the  word  is  the  body  of  which  the  con- 
cept is  the  soul,  the  concept  may  still  be  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  name  as  the  soul 
is  to  the  conception  or  reality  of  the  body.  Except  as  representing  the  concept,  the  name  is 
an  irrational  sound,  an  insignificant  mark  or  series  of  characters.  It  cannot  signify  a  thing, 
except  as  it  stands  for  its  generalized  attributes  and  relations,  and  these  are  a  concept 

^    ,   ^. 8  426.  11.    The  realist  asserts  for  the  concept  a  still  hisrher 

Xdo  trutA  rep-     **  *^  o 

reeented  by  re-    import  and  usc.     The  truth  which  is  the  basis  of  his  theory 

is,  that  every  real  concept  should  suggest  or  express  some 

one  or  more  of  the  essential  propertieB  and  unchanging  laws  of  individual 
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beings.  He  is  not  content  with  the  view  of  the  nominalist,  which  makes 
the  general  term  a  mere  class-name  for  the  simple  convenience  of  language, 
nor  with  the  view  of  the  conceptualist,  who  regards  the  concept  as  a  chance- 
assemblage  of  attributes.  He  insists  that  the  concept  ought  to  signify 
and  represent  the  most  important  of  all  descriptions  of  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  permanent  and  universal.  This  is  the  truth 
that  has  given  currency  and  influence  to  the  realistic  theory,  though  this 
theory  has  often  been  expressed  in  extravagant  and  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, and  been  defended  by  insufficient  arguments. 

All  individual  objects  of  nature  have  their  essential  elements.  These 
exist  under  constant  conditions,  and  are  produced  by  permanent  forces, 
according  to  fixed  laws  and  ends.  The  constituents,  conditions,  causes, 
laws,  and  ends  of  individual  objects  are  often  called  tlieir  inner  truth^ 
their  essential  naturSy  their  true  meaning^  their  real  and  permanent  being. 

The  individual  mass  of  earth  or  ore,  the  single  crystal,  leaf^  herb,  tree,  fish, 
Accidental  pr<vp-  bird,  reptile,  qnadniped,  and  man,  have  accidental  relations  of  position,  form, 
tlor^        ^        ^^>  color,  or  taste ;  they  exist  here  or  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 

time,  but  these  relations  are  of  little  or  no  importance  for  many  of  the  higher 
ends  of  knowledge  and  of  practice.  They  are  observed  by  one  and  another,  they  interest  more 
or  fewer  persons,  they  differ  in  a  greater  variety  of  inferior  and  accidental  features.  Tkekind^ 
the  cIms,  the  genut  and  species,  have  certain  common  characteristics  which  are  known  to  all, 
and  which  indicate  many  others  which  are  also  of  wide  and  deep  significance.  These  are  every- 
where present.  They  are  constantly  perpetuated  by  the  reproduction  of  the  individual,  and 
they  can  never  fail  Their  pUce  in  the  universe  is  never  vacant,  and  their  importance  in  that 
economy  by  which  the  designs  of  nature  are  constantly  accomplished  is  always  the  same.  It 
is  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  these  dements^  causesy  laiesj  and  designs^  that  concepts  are  formed, 
chisses  are  arranged,  and  names  are  given.  As  we  have  seen  ahready,  many  of  the  earlieat 
classifications  and  concepts  are  rude  and  unsatisfactory  for  sciendfic  purposes,  because  they 
are  founded  upon  attributes  that  are  superficial  and  narrow  in  their  significance  and  indicate 
few  or  none  of  the  permanent  elements  and  laws  of  being.  These  are  gradually  outgrown  and 
displaced  by  others  which  are  discovered  to  suggest  more  comprehensive  agencies  and  more 
pervading  laws. 

^  ,  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  classifications  and  con- 
siflcations  and  cepts  which,  though  formed  very  early,  are  never  laid  aside, 
because,  though  the  attributes  are  obvious  and  even  obtru- 
sive, they  coincide  with  the  results  of  the  nicest  analysis  and  the  most 
penetrating  insight.  Such  are  the  concepts  that  are  formed  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  animal  and  vegetable  being,  each  one  of  which  indicates 
and  expresses  many  qualities  and  laws  which  science  as  yet  has  been 
unable  adequately  to  discover  and  resolve. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  adduced  of  the  differing  import  of  different 
The  classiflca-  kinds  of  concepts  and  classes,  than  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  botany. 
tion4  of  Botany.    Umue^ig  hit  upon  the  convenient  expedient  of  clasdng  the  different  individual 

plants  by  the  number  of  the  stamina  that  appear  in  their  flowers.  The 
classes  were  subdivided  into  orders  by  the  number  of  pistils.  The  device  was  convenient,  be- 
cause all  plants  have  flowers,  and  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  is  in  most  cases  con- 
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stant,  and  presents  a  ready  means  for  their  diviaon  and  subdiviak>n  into  classes.  To  a  eertuo 
extent  this  diyision  meant  or  signified  something.  The  number  of  stamens  and  pistils,  in  some 
cases  was  found  to  indicate  other.common  characteristics  of  some  importance,  and  seemed  to 
point  to  deeper  qualities  and  laws.  But  this  was  by  no  means  uniTersaUy  the  case.  The 
classes  and  orders  that  were  founded  upon  the  number  of  these  oiigans,  were  ooooepts  that 
interested  no  one,  because  they  signified  nothing  in  respect  to  the  stmcture  or  the  gennina- 
tion,  the  growth  or  the  habits,  the  flower  or  the  fniit,  and  it  was  abandoned  for  another  sys- 
tem of  classes  and  nomenclature,  which  was  founded  on  indications  of  greater  practical  and 
scientific  significance. 

i-henameumud-  "^^  importance  that  18  attached  to  the  act  of  assigning  an 
ly  Bignifiea    a    individual  to  a  class,  and  the  giving  it  a  name,  can  only  be 

pemuuient  and  '  . 

hnportant  thing,  explained  by  the  underlying  assumption  not  consciously 
developed  or  expressed  by  the  great  mass  of  men  but  still  tenaciously 
adhered  to,  that  if  we  can  class  and  name  an  object,  we  are  in  the  way 
of  learning  something  more  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  laws. 

The  child  is  in  a  measure  satisfied  to  learn  the  name  of  an  object;  and  when  an  nnob> 
served  feature  of  likeness  with  another  is  indicated,  it  seems  to  see  in  this  a  due  to  some  new 
discovery.  Starting  upon  this  quest,  it  forms  and  dianges  its  concepts  and  classes,  till  it 
reaches  those  which  in  some  degree  answer  to  the  prindplea  and  laws  which  sdentific  knowl- 
edge unfolds. 

ttMrT  oonoSta  "^^  representation  by  our  concepts  of  these  permanent  and 
*^*v**?*^*f['    scientific  relations  of  individual  things  is  what  the  realists 

sought    by  the  ^  , 

realist.  of  all  ages  and  all  schools  have  had  in  view,  more  or  less 

distinctly  indeed,  when  they  contended  that  every  real  concept  had  a 
permanent  and  undying  existence  in  nature ;  that  to  every  general  notion 
or  universal,  there  was  a  real  and  permanent  essence,  of  which  every  in- 
dividual shared  a  portion;  and  that  the  participation  of  this  essence 
made  the  individual  to  be  what  it  is  in  its  divinest,  and  most  important 
elements. 

This  general  truth  has  been  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  phrases,  many  of  them  poetic 
and  figurative,  the  use  of  which  in  philosophy  in  their  literal  acceptation,  has  wrought  no 
little  error  and  confusion  of  thought  This  poetic  and  over-statement  has  in  its  turn  given 
rise  to  an  injurious  reaction,  in  the  form  of  a  corresponding  external  and  superficial  tbeoiy 
of  the  importance  of  concepts,  dassification,  and  naming. 

The  mistakes  of  the  realists  have  been  twofold.  They  have, 
^*e2Si**°'   both  in  language  and  thought,  confounded  the  subjective 

concept,  which  is  a  purely  psychological  product,  with  its 
objective  correlate — the  related  elements  which  it  represents  or  indicates ; 
and  have  often  called  both  by  the  same  name,  and  invested  them  with 
the  same  properties.  They  have  used  a  highly  metaphoric  terminology 
to  express  the  nature  of  universals,  and  their  relations  to  individual  beings. 

The  ideoM  of  Plato  and  the  Platonists,  present  from  eternity  in  the  Pivine  mind ;  the 
f<mM  of  the  Aristotelians,  incapable  of  existing  apart  from  matter,  yet  essential  to  cverv 
material  thing  and  spedes ;  the  substantial  and  ettendal  fwrma  of  the  schoolmen,  as  well  aa 
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their  univeraala  ante  rem  and  a  parte  rei;  the  forms  and  ideas  of  Kant;  the  notion  of  Hegel, 
Belf-moving  from  the  empty  jet  posited  nothing,  and  self-developed  by  constant  growth  into  all 
the  fulness  of  the  idca^  with  the  power  claimed  for  this  notion  to  pass  into  the  objective,  giv- 
ing the  world  of  material  being,  and  then  to  return  to  itself  so  as  by  self-conscious  affirma- 
tion and  distinction  to  blossom  into  spirit  and  thus  complete  the  circle  of  absolute  knowledge ; 
— all  these  are  examples  of  the  exaggerations  and  pereooifications  of  realism  in  its  endeavors 
to  express  a  most  important  truth.  This  truth  has  already  been  explained.  The  concept, 
viewed  as  a  subjective  product  of  the  mmd^s  activity,  consists  of  one  or  more  logicnlly  compati- 
ble attributes.  Any  attribute  can  constitute  or  enter  into  a  concept  as  thus  conceived,  and  make 
up  its  essence — t.  «.,  its  nommal  or  logical  essence ;  for  the  logical  essence  is  nothing  but  its 
constituent  attributes  (§  898).  We  can  form  as  many  concepts,  each  with  its  own  essence^  as 
the  laws  of  arithmetical  combination  will  allow,  and  assign  each  to  as  many  places  in  a  system. 
But  when  we  take  our  concepts  from  or  apply  them  to  individual  beings  or  things,  we  find 
that  the  concept  has  another  meaning  and  importance.  The  question  which  then  arises  is, 
What  does  the  concept  signify  of  things,  their  powers,  causes,  laws,  and  ends  ?  We  are  then 
obliged  to  consider,  not  the  essence  of  the  concept  as  a  logical  fiction,  but  its  relation  to  Uie 
most  important  properties  and  laws  of  individual  and  actual  beings  as  viewed  in  their  essential 
or  scientific  relations. 

We  may  concede  that  the  conceptualist,  and  even  the  nominalist,  are  in  the  right  when 
they  explain  the  import  and  meaning  of  the  concept  and  the  name,  so  far  as  they  are  viewed 
as  subjective  creations  of  the  mind,  or  so  far  as  their  office  is  concerned  in  defining  and  dis- 
tinguishing groups  of  things,  and  yet  contend  that  they  are  entirely  wrong  in  overlooking  what 
of  deeper  import  they  represent  in  the  things  which  they  arrange,  and  in  failing  to  see  that 
naming  and  classification  look  to  something  higher. 

That  they  cannot  wholly  overlook  these  higher  relatiooB  is  dear  firom  important  passages  in  Locke  and 
J.  Stuart  Mill.  In  a  most  important  chapter  of  the  Essay  of  Locke,  in  which  he  contends  at  great  length 
for  the  wholly  sahjectlTe  character  of  the  concept  and  its  nominal  essence,  he  observes,  that  there  is  also  a 
real  essence,  viz.,  "  that  real  constitution  of  any  thing  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  properties  that 
are  combined  in  and  are  constantly  found  to  coexist  with  the  nominal  essence ;  that  particular  constitution 
which  every  thing  has  within  itself;  without  any  relation  to  acny  thing  without  it."    Euayt  B.  ill.  ch.  vl.  §  6L 

John  Stuart  Mill  also  writes  in  the  vein  of  an  ultra-nommalist : 

« It  is  a  fhndamental  principle  in  logic,  that  the  power  of  fhiming  dasses  is  unlimited,  as  long  as  there 

is  any  (even  the  smallest)  difference  to  found  a  distinction  upon The  number  of  possible  classes, 

therefore,  is  boundless ;  and  there  are  as  many  actual  daoses  (either  of  real  or  imaginary  things)  as  there 
ore  general  names,  positive  and  negative  together.*' 

Bat  among  these  dasses  he  recognises  important  difierences— as  between  the  dass  animal  or  plant,  or 
the  class  sulphur  or  phosphorus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dass  white  or  red  on  the  other— in  that  the 
things  corered  by  the  one  differ  only  in  certain  paTticulaxs  which  may  be  numbered,  "  while  others  differ 
in  more  than  can  be  numbered,  more,  even  than  we  need  ever  expect  to  know."  **  White  things,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  distinguished  by  any  common  properties  except  whiteness ;  or,  if  they  are,  It  is  only  by  sndi 
as  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon  or  connected  with,  whiteness.  But  a  hundred  generations  have  not 
exhausted  the  common  properties  of  animals  or  of  plants,  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus ;  ncr  do  we  suppost 
them  to  he  exhauMtible,  but  proceed  to  new  observations  and  experiments,  in  the  ftill  confidence  of  discover- 
ing new  properties  which  were  by  no  means  implied  in  those  we  previously  knew."  "There  is  no  impro- 
priety in  saying,  that  of  these  two  claesiflcations,  the  one  answers  to  much  more  radical  distinction  in  the 
lb ings  themselves,  than  the  other  does."  "Now  these  dasses,  distinguished  by  unknown  multitudes  of 
properties,  and  not  solely  by  a  flow  determinate  ones,  axe  the  only  classes  which,  by  the  Arlstotelinn  logi- 
dans,  wore  considered  as  genera  and  spedes."    System  qf  Logie^  etc.,  B.  ill.  c  vi.  f  6. 

The  carefU  student  and  critic  will  see,  that  In  these  remorks,  this  ultra-nominalfst  asserts  the  whole 
truth  which  was  at  the  basis  of  the  Realistic  theory.  The  only  defect  which  is  iUrly  chargeable  upon  him 
is,  that  be  ihils  to  ask  aiid  to  answer  the  question.  What  Is  the  reason  why,  in  the  one  kind  of  classes,  we 
believe  that  an  inexfiauaUble  number  of  properties  mutually  dependent  are  signified,  while  in  the  other  no 
such  properties  are  looked  for  T  According  to  his  philosophical  principles,  ho  would  be  able  to  give  no  other 
answer,  than,  that  experience  teaches  us  that  we  find  this  true  of  certain  dasses  and  not  of  othera  But 
simple  exporienoe^  if  it  would  teach  that  £ome  dtaraoterlstics  indicate  In  fact  a  greater  namber  of  aooom- 
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panying  propertiea,  would  certainly  not  aaiboiiw  the  coofldent  inftrenoe  tlut  muiy  more  that  on  aiyef 
tmdiKooendf  i.  e.,  a»  yet  onezperiesoed,  lemadn.  While,  then.  Mill  ftflserU  the  &ct  that  jwtifles  and  ex* 
pUiiis  a  candid  Interpretation  of  Bealiam,  he  showe  himself  entirely  incompetent  to  explain  the  fact  vhich 
he  concedoa,  or  our  belief  in  it.    For  thie  his  philoeophy  Is  neither  snj&dently  profound  nor  liberal. 

Are  there  per-  "^^^  flubject  has,  of  late,  assumed  a  very  great  interest  and 
Sd  *apecieiii*S  ™P<>rtance  among  natnralists,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
iiaturef  tion  of  the  permanence  of  species  in  the  natural  and  vegeta- 

ble kingdoms.  Certain  naturalists  contend  that  none  of  the  so-called 
species  are  permanent,  either  in  the  plan  of  nature,  or  its  actual  divi- 
sions ;  that  every  one  of  them  has  been  developed  by  evolution  from 
previously  existing  types,  which  owed  their  form  and  apparent  per- 
manence to  certain  conditions  or  laws  that  were  but  temporary  in  their 
action  and  transitory  in  their  results.  In  this  way  Darwin,  ( Origin  of 
Species^  etCj)  Huxley,  and  others,  reason  from  certain  varieties  produced 
within  species,  that  all  species  existing  at  present,  have  been  themselves 
developed.  Herbert  Spencer,  by  a  broader  application  of  the  same 
general  assumption,  makes  every  type  of  existence,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  to  have  been  developed  from  lower  forms,  which  are  held  in 
being  till  forms  still  higher  and  more  exalted  shall  displace  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Gwen^  AgassiZy  and  Dana  find  that  the  classifications  of 
science  must  assume  a  more  permanent  and  firmer  foundation  for  tbo 
species  which  they  accept,  in  the  action  of  permanent  forces  afler  the  fixe<i 
types  that  are  contemplated  in  the  unchanging  plan  and  the  manifested 
thoughts  of  God.  In  this  assumption  they  reach  the  scientific  truth  of 
the  bold  metaphors  of  Plato,  who  taught  Uiat  by  definition  and  dinsion, 
we  find  in  the  tempoiary  and  phenomenal  the  eternal  and  real  ideas 
which  exist  in  unsoiled  and  unalloyed  purity  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  alone. 
(Cf.  Agassiz,  Maay  on  Classification.) 

The  relation  of  §  ^^*^'  ^^'  '^^  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature 
tuuive  ***kw>w"'  ^^  ^^®  concept  and  its  relations  to  the  individual  object  or 
«*«••  image,  explains  more  exactly  the  relation  of  what  is  called 

symbolic^  mediate^  or  logical  knowledge,  to  that  which  is  intuitive^  imme- 
diate and  experimental, 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  distinction  in  a  general  way  (§  383). 
We  return  to  it  again,  for  the  sake  of  greater  exactness.  Knowledge  by 
concepts  is  symbolic,  mediate  and  logical.  Knowledge  by  direct  appre- 
hension, whether  in  connection  with  consciousness  or  perception,  is  called 
intuitive. 

When  I  perceive  a  sense-object,  as  a  man,  a  house,  or  tree,  or  am  conscious  of  an  indiTi- 
dual  state  of  spiritual  actiyity,  or  discern  with  the  mind's  eye  a  mathematical  figure,  I  knov 
intuitirely  each  of  these  objects.  When  I  recognize  either  as  belongiog  to  a  class,  or  gire  to 
either  a  name,  I  am  said  to  know  it  by  means  of  the  concept  or  name ;  and  these  concepts  or 
names  are  said  to  be  media  or  symbols,  which  I  employ  in  knowing.  This  distinction,  as  thas 
stated,  originated  with  Leibnitz,  and  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  later  thmkers,  as  Kant  and 
other  German  philosophers,  as  also  by  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Horell  among  the  English.    Thu 
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paasage  has  so  great  an  historioal  importaDoe  that  we  transcribe  it  at  length.  MiU,  in  hia 
examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy  contends  that  it  rehites  to  words  as  symbols,  and  not  to 
symbolic  concepts.  A  closer  examination  will  show  that  both  are  included  in  the  author^s 
meaning.     See  above,  §  10.  (d,) 

Pleramqne  autein«  pmsertim  in  aiulysl  longiore,  zion  totam  simiil  naturam  rei  intnemur,  sed  rertim 
loco  rignis  ntiinur,  qnornm  ezplicationem  in  pneaenti  aliqtia  oogitatione  oompendii  oansa  solesnua  preter- 
mitkere,  soientes,  ant  credentes  soe  earn  habere  In  poteotate  :  ita  cnm  cbiliogonam  sea  polygonum  mille 
sqnaUnm  latenun  oogito,  non  mrmpor  naturam  laieris,  et  vqnalitatiB,  et  millanarii  (len  eubi  a  denario)  oon- 
sidero,  sed  rocabnlia  Istis  (quorum  sensua  obecnre  saltern,  atqno  imperfecte  mcnti  obvenatur)  )n  animo 
utor  loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habeo,  quoniam  memini  me  aigniflcatlonem  istorum  rocabulorum  habere, 
explicationem  autem  nuno  Judioo  neoeasariam  non  esse ;  qualem  cogftationem  cscom,  rel  etiam  symboli- 
oam  appellare  soleo,  qua  et  In  Algebra  et  in  Arithmetxca  utimur,  imo  fere  nbiqno.  Et  oerte  cum  notio 
yaldo  oompodta  est,  non  poasnmns  omnes  Ingredientes  earn  notionee  aimnl  eogitarl :  nbl  tamen  hoo  lioet, 
yel  saltern  in  quantum  lieet,  eogxddonem  rooo  inluitivam,  Notionis  distinctn  primitlyse  non  alia  datnr 
cognitio,  quam  intuitiya,  nt  compositarum  plerumqne  oogitatio  non  nisi  symbolica  osi^  Jfed.  ds  cog,  var.  et 
ideiM, 

The  ground  for  this  distinction  has  been  fiimished  already 

read^°i»ined'    ^°  *^®  positlon,  that  cvcry  concept  supposes  an  individual 

concrete,  either  real  or  imaginary,  in  which  it  is  exemplified. 

No  person  can  rec^re  the  import  of  the  concept  except  as  he  resorts  to  this  concrete  fot 
interpretation  and  explanation.  When  I  pronounce  such  words  as  tohUe^  red,  tweei^  §our,  etc. 
I  presuppose  that  the  person  to  whom  I  address  them  has  known  by  experience,  i  «.,  h^ 
intuition,  what  they  signify ;  that  he  has  either  seen  these  colors  and  tasted  these  tastes,  o' 
tbase  which  are  sufficiently  tike  them.  If  he  has  had  no  intuitive  or  analogous  experience  o^ 
them,  my  words  convey  to  him  no  meaning.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  so-called  simple  idea^ 
of  Locke,  which  are  the  constituent  elements  of  all  those  which  are  complex. 

When,  again,  I  use  the  words  inariy  leguUUionj  and  civilizaiion,  I  suppose  that  the  persof^ 
whom  I  address  has  had  at  least  some  experience  of  the  elementary  conceptions  which  ente^ 
into  these  compounds,  and  in  all  probability  has  had  intuition  of  some  concrete  example  of  tlM 
compound  itself.  By  whatever  beings  or  events  within  his  experience  he  may  interpret  oi* 
image  them  to  himself,  the  fact  is  unquestioned  that  he  must  refer  to  his  own  experience,  to 
understand  the  import  either  of  the  elements  or  of  the  compounds,  or  of  both.  The  same  is  tru€t 
of  the  more  recondite  properties  and  relations — those  beliefs  and  principles  which  are  the 
subjects  of  metaphysical  controversy  and  speculation.  Neither  word  nor  concept  can  convey  any 
meaning  to  the  man  that  does  not  find  within  his  own  experience  a  voucher  for  its  validity  and 
import. 

The  chief  objects  for  which  words  and  concepts  are  used 

Words  raluabie  •%   n       ■»         ■»  ■»  i  <■  %        t  •*  •    n 

for  definition  are  defined  and  exact  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  informa- 
tion and  impression  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  the  more  abstract  and  general  relations  of  objects.  In  the 
other,  those  which  are  broader  and  more  obvious  are  employed,  often  solely 
for  the  excitement  and  gratification  of  the  emotions.  In  both  cases,  use 
must  be  made  of  the  objects  and  images  of  individual  experience.  But  in 
the  first,  the  relations  concerned  are  less  dependent  upon  the  individual 
images  which  happen  to  be  suggested,  because  to  convey  or  awaken  gen- 
eral relations  is  the  chief  end.  What  are  the  individual  examples  by  which 
each  individual  hearer  or  reader  verifies  or  illustrates  them,  is  of  less  im- 
portance, provided  he  understands  what  is  said. 
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But  even  here  intuition  is  far  better  than  symbolic  knowledge ;  rather  should 
4^™*n««  o'  it  be  said,  intuition  vnth  thought  is  far  better  than  symbolic  Itnowledge  with- 
description.  out  intuition.     The  most  careful  definition  of  a  mountain,  the  oeean-turf,  a 

cataract,  a  giraffe,  a  pa!m4ree,  may  convey  far  less  satisfactory  and  far  lese 
accurate  impressions  than  the  inspection  of  a  moment  might  furnish,  provided  the  inspection 
leads  to  thought — I  e.,  to  the  formation  or  verification  of  concepts.  With  the  concrete  before 
us,  our  concepts  arc  more  exact,  because  we  iee  for  qi^rselves.  The  concrete  also  furnishes 
the  material  for  any  new  concepts  which  we  ourselves  may  form  directly  from  their  objects. 
Merely  logical  inferences  from  thought-premises  and  definitions,  cannot  be  trusted  so  confi- 
dently as  when  the  fuller  material  of  intuition  and  experience  is  before  the  mind.  But  what 
is  more  important  than  all,  is  the  circumstance,  that,  when  the  knowledge  is  logical  only,  the 
concrete  images  and  illustration  that  are  suggested  may  mislead  to  important  error,  or  even 
defeat  the  very  impression  which  the  words  and  reasonings  are  fitted  to  convey.  While  the 
teacher  employs  concepts  and  arguments  which  the  original  concrete  fully  authorize  and 
enforce  to  his  own  mind,  the  hearer  may  Interpret  or  verify  them  by  others  which  are  not 
exactly  similar  or  pertinent,  and  which  not  only  fail  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  is  asserted, 
but  seem  to  contradict  and  overthrow  it 

Word*  more  in-  The  defects  of  mere  words  and  the  images  which  they  awaken 
m^**5eicri^  in  Comparison  with  actual  intuition  are  still  more  striking 
**"^*  when  the  objects  are  described  rather  than  defined,  and  for 

the  purposes  of  vivid  impression  and  excited  feeling.  One  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  these  defects,  when  he  reads  a  description  of  a  scene  in  na- 
ture with  which  he  is  personally  familiar ;  especially  if  he  reads  it  with 
tlie  scene  actually  before  him.  However  graphic  or  complete  the  descrip- 
tion may  be,  it  is  but  a  lifeless  outline  when  compared  with^  the  fulness 
and  vividness  of  the  reality,  or  with  the  tlirong  of  images  which  are 
awakened  in  the  memory. 

The  impressions  received  from  words  by  one  who  has  never  witnessed  the  reality,  are  but 
as  thin  and  pallid  shadows,  when  contrasted  with  full  and  glowing  intuitions.  The  most  exact 
and  affluent  description  of  Niagara  is  a  very  different  thing  to  one  who  has  recently  seen  the 
cataract,  or  who  reads  with  his  eye  open  upon  the  scene,  from  what  it  can  be,  to  one  who  has 
never  seen  its  wonders.  If  a  person  has  never  seen  any  waterfall,  it  is  stiU  more  impotent  to 
Instruct  the  mind. 

These  facts  bring  to  light  very  distinctly  the  tnith  that  lan- 
ates  largely  by  guage  opcratcs  to  a  vcry  great  extent  by  suggestmg  the 
""^^   **"*  images  and  remembrances  which  have  been  gained  by  the 

experience  and  observation  of  each  Individual  person.  Besides  the  direct 
office  of  instructing  the  mind,  it  serves  to  awaken  a  multitude  of  kindred 
images  and  facts  which  are  suggested  to  them. 

All  that  we  have  seen,  or  heard,  or  experienced,  may  be  recalled  by  the  words  of  another, 
who  is  entirely  unconscious  of  the  power  which  he  wields,  and  the  work  which  he  is  perfom- 
ing.  Words  which  to  one  are  dead  and  meaningless  are  to  another  full  of  life  and  import 
Words  meant  only  in  kindness  may  awaken  images  of  sorrow  and  pain.  The  reader  of  poetiy 
must  have  somewhat  of  a  poet^s  power  to  receive  and  recreate.  The  student  of  philosophy  most 
have  something  of  a  philosopher's  reach  and  insight,  to  understand  and  judge  what  be  reads. 
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There  is  a  large  class  of  facts  and  truths,  as  well  of  scenes  and  eyents,  to 
I^mgnage  often  which  language  can  do  but  scant  justice.  These  are  those  to  which  the  facts 
very  inodoquate.    ^^^  eTcnts  which  we  know  and  have  experienced  are  only  remotelj  analogous. 

Language  is  feeble  to  convey  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  plain  or  prairie,  the  im- 
pressions of  mountain  scenery ;  to  the  stranger  to  woods,  the  grandeur  of  an  aboriginal  forest ; 
to  one  who  has  always  lived  inland,  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  ocean.  A  savage  cannot 
appreciate,  by  description,  the  attractions  of  civilization.  The  person  who  has  not  entered  a 
cathedral,  or  seen  some  of  the  great  works  of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  can  never  by  de- 
scription, be  made  to  appreciate  these  objects. 

The  Bymboiirai  ^^®"  ^^®  means  of  finding  analogies  are  still  more  scanty, 
*^'d  th  ^^wtnJJ  ^^®  communication  by  language  is  still  less  successful  How 
worid.  anxiously  do  we  endeavor  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the 

scenes  and  objects  to  which  another  life  may  introduce  us !  But  how  feeble 
is  our  power  to  imagine  them,  because  our  stock  of  analoga  is  so 
scanty !  We  desire  most  earnestly  that  descriptions  in  language  may  con- 
vey to  us  the  desired  information.  But  language  may  be  in  itself  to  ( 
large  extent  impossible,  because  the  only  images  which  language  can  sug 
gest  must  of  necessity  be  taken  from  the  scenes  of  the  present  state  o1 
being. 

But  whUe  the  images  taken  from  these  sources  may  as  images  be  wholly  inadequate;  tbi 
thought-relations  which  they  convey  may  be  entirely  trustworthy.  The  most  important  ot 
these  are  taken  from  spiritual  being,  and  pertain  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  which  spiritn 
may  be  essentially  alike,  however  widely  removed  may  be  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
conversant,  or  the  media  through  which  they  communicate  with  them.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  have  images  of  a  state  of  being  in  which  the  spirit  may  have  investments  and  confront 
objects  that  are  unlike  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  present  condition.  But  if  wo 
believe  it  posdble  that  the  spirit  shall  retain  its  identity  and  its  most  hnportant  spiritual  states 
and  acts,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in  connection  with  and  through  images  borrowed  from 
the  things  and  events  of  the  present,  unchangmg  thought-relations  may  be  conceived  and  taught. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  can  have  no 

Oaa  the  infinite  ,     .  ••■•»/»•  ^  «  . 

be  described  by  common  relations  with  the  finite,  so  that  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  infinite  must  be  finite  and  therefore  inadequate  and 
unworthy;  and  that,  consequently,  all  attempts  of  language  to  convey 
knowledge  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  must  be  forever  impossible,  be- 
cause the  media — i.  e.y  the  images  and  concepts — must  both  be  finite.  This 
is  urged  against  the  possibility  of  any  communication  from  God  through 
the  forms  of  finite  nature,  or  by  the  media  of  human  speech.  It  may  be 
granted  that  to  the  mind,  in  its  studies  of  nature,  the  images  suggested  or 
excited  in  the  mind  and  the  language  founded  on  such  images  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  divine,  because  both  are  finite ;  it  may 
be  granted  even  that  the  concepts  of  spiritual  relations  must  necessarily  be 
interpreted  and  illustrated  by  images  taken  from  finite  objects,  and  so  far 
there  are  essential  defects  in  our  imaginations  concerning  God :  yet  it  may 
remain  true  that  there  are  relations  of  similarity  and  analogy  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  spirit,  which  render  it  possible  that  the  one  should 
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be  understood  by  the  other,  and  that  the  language  which  describes  the 
one  to  the  other  should  convey  actual  truth. 

The  infinitade  of  God  may  not  exclude  peraonality,  whldi  itadf  establishes  a 
Man  may  he  ia  ^^®>^c^  between  man  and  God.  Personality  may  involre  similartty  of  knowl- 
^e   image    of     edge  in  its  hi^er  and  permanent  relations.    A  common  sympathy  may  arise 

from  a  similarity  of  emotional  capacities,  while  simUaiity  in  the  oominon 
capacity  of  a  personal  will  may  render  possible  a  similar  moral  Goodness.  These  likenesses  or 
analogies,  may  coexist  with  the  greatest  disiparittes  in  every  other  respect  The  one  being  may 
be  infinite  and  the  Creator;  the  other  may  be  finite  and  the  created;  and  yet  the  one,  by 
indications  through  lus  works  and  communications  by  his  word,  may  make  himself  truly,  if  not 
perfectly  known.  The  imagination  of  the  finite  may  be  inadequate  to  picture  the  infinite,  while 
the  thinking  of  the  finite  may  apprehend  the  relations  by  which  the  infinite  thinks,  and  there- 
fore creates,  and,  in  creating  manifests  himself  to  the  created. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JUDGMENT,   AND  THE  PKOPOSmON. 


From  the  consideration  of  the  formaUon  and  the  nature  of  the  ameepi^  L  «.,  of  the  process  ind 
the  product,  we  proceed  to  its  evolution  and  expansion  (  to  JwfymetU  considered  likewise  as 
a  process  and  a  product  The  two  are  oAen  known  by  the  same  appellation,  til: 
judgment  More  frequently,  however,  the  product  is  known  by  the  expression  of  the 
same  in  language,  t. «.,  as  a  proposition.  This  term  again  is  usually  restricted  to  a  logical 
proposition,  or  a  proposition  as  composed  of  two  concepU^  i,  e.,  a  logical  subject  and  predi- 
cate. It  will  be  found,  however,  that  both  judgment  and  the  proposidon  are  more 
extensively  applied ;  that  the  psychological  is  the  condition  of  the  logical  judgment;  that 
judgment  enters  into  all  the  processes  of  though^  and  therefore  deserves  the  most  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  concept  §  ^^8.  The  processes  already  cousidered,  and  which  are 
SfkidmeSt!*^*  involved  in  forming  and  applying  notions,  are  alike  in  this; 
they  are  all  acts  of  judgment.  The  mind  cannot  think 
without  judging.  To  think,  is  to  jndge.  Even  in  forming  or  evolving 
its  notions — that  is,  in  providing  itself  with  the  materials  for  what  are 
usually  called  acts  of  judgment — ^the  mind  must  judge. 

This  assertion  runs  counter  to  the  statements  which  we  find  in  many  books  of 

St  '*5''**7^*"    log^Cj  "^^^  teach  that  the  mind  first  fiimishes  itself  with  notions  or  gencnl 

!ca]  treatiaes.^^     terms  by  means  of  simple  apprehension,  and  then  proceeds  to  compare  and 

discern  whether  they  agree  or  disagree :  This  last  act  only  is  called  an  act  of 

judgment,  and  this  is  expressed  in  language  by  the  proposition. 

This  doctrine  is  true  only  of  the  logical  judgment — ^that  is,  the  judgment  which  supposes 
the  mind  to  be  in  possession  of  notions  already  formed,  the  relations  of  which  it  discerns  and 
expresses  in  language.  It  entirely  overlooks  and  leaves  out  of  view  those  judgments  wbiefa 
are  psychological,  t.  e.,  those  acts  by  which  we  acquire  the  notions  which  we  afterwards  use. 
It  is  with  these  judgments  that  we  have  to  do;  it  is  of  this  class  of  acts,  that  we  assert 
that  they  must  be  exercised  even  hi  forming  our  concepts.  Cf.  Reid,  Inq»^  c  iL  g  4 ;  E$i*  iv.  c.  ^ 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident  from  many  considerations* 
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(LyiPnmd  by  the 
maljoB  of  the 
act. 


(1.)  It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  act  itself.  If  we 
retrace  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  in  forming  concepts, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  know  attribates,  except  as  we  affirm 
them  of  individual  beings.  An  attribute  without  a  being  is  inconceiva- 
ble in  thought  and  impossible  in  fact.  We  can  neither  think  nor  believe 
it  to  be,  without  a  something  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  very  act  of 
analysis,  by  which  we  separate  an  element  in  order  to  compare  it  with 
othei-s  like  itself,  we  must  restore  it  to  that  from  which  it  was  abstracted. 
The  instant  we  exalt  these  similars  into  a  same  which  is  common  to  every 
being,  we  judge  this  same  to  be  true  of  them  all. 

Suppose  we  meet  with  a  series  of  unknown  and  unnamed  objects,  each  of  which  has  some 
attribute  or  property,  or  attribute  that  is  new  and  without  a  name :  or  suppose  the  attribute  to 
be  familiar  and  nameable,  while  the  objects  are  unnamed.  We  think  and  say  of  each  of  these 
objects,  it  is  yellow,  red,  or  green ;  or,  it  is  this  and  that  We  in  fact  perform  a  process 
which  can  only  be  represented  by  some  proposition,  one  dement  of  which  is  affirmed  of 
another :  e,  ^.,  z  is  yellow^  red,  or  green ;  or  if  each  is  without  a  name,  x  [individual]  is  y 
[common].  The  nearest  and  best  expression  of  this  act  which  we  find  in  any  form  of  language 
is  the  impersonal  yerb,  as,  it  ehinety  it  lighUna,  ii  rains,  in  the  use  of  which  the  unnamed 
being  is  present  to  the  senses,  and  the  attribute  is  mentally  judged  or  affirmed  of  it 

(s.)  Implied  In  (^0  ^*  ^  Still. further  implied  in  the  truth  already  developed, 
thi  wncept  u  *^*  every  notion  is  by  its  very  nature  and  essence  rekUive^ 
lekUye.  \^  e.,  rdated  to  individual  objects  or  actually  existing  things. 

As  a  predicable,  it  is  affirmable  of  individuals ;  as  a  universal,  it  is  com- 
mon,— t.  e.,  it  belongs  equally  to  single  objects.  In  other  words,  the 
notion  is  founded,  as  was  shown,  upon  attributes,  and  attributes  are  in 
their  very  essence  actually  taken  from,  and  capable  of  being  restored  to, 
the  things  to  which  they  pertain. 

(3.)  The  same  fact  is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the 
tuw  ofx^mwf"   ineaiiing  of  names,  and  of  what  is  implied  in  the  expression  of 

notions  in  language.  A  name  is  the  the  verbal  s3nnbol  of  a 
concept  or  notion.  But  to  be  a  name,  it  must  be  a  name  of  some  object 
or  objects ;  some  object  must  be  called  by  it ;-  it  must  be  applied  to  some 
thing  or  being.  But  all  these  acts  imply  judgment. 
C4.)  In  the  na-  (^•)  ^*  ^®  implied  by  the  very  definition  of  knowledge.  In 
iSS.^'  ^^^^^'   discussing  the  act  of  knowledge,  we  have  already  foimd 

that  it  implies  judgment,  whether  the  knowledge  takes  the 
form  of  presentation,  representation,  or  thought.  We  have  sought  to 
prove  that  all  knowledge  implies  more  than  the  apprehension  of  an  object 
as  existing ;  viz«,  its  existence  in  some  relation.  If  it  is  true  that  knowl- 
edge by  perception  and  memory  implies  judgment,  much  more  does 
knowledge  by  thought,  forasmuch  as  we  have  seen  that  the  general  with 
which  thought  has  to  do,  is,  by  its  very  essence  and  nature,  only  a  relative 
and  affirmable  entity. 
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We  conclude  from  these  data,  that 
Mutual  reiatioDB  Wherever  there  is  a  notion,  there  is  an  implied  act  of  judg- 
SSd*^tho~?udg*  ni©*^**    Every  such  notion  has  been  formed  by  judgment, 
ment.  and  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  judgment.    It  is  an 

organic  thing,  representing  in  its  very  essence  the  act  which  gave  it  being, 
and  capable  of  being  developed  into  similar  though  more  complex  prod- 
ucts. It  is  li]ce  a  seed,  which  is  a  miniature  plant,  having  come  from  a 
plant  and  being  ready  to  spring  into  a  plant ;  or  it  is  like  the  cell  which 
is  the  ultimate  element  of  growth  and  development  in  vegetable  or 
animal  life.  We  do  not  judge  by  a  mechanical  and  superinduced  act  of 
the  intellect,  which,  finding  two  names  or  notions,  proceeds  to  fasten 
them  together ;  but  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  that  it  can  be 
applied  or  united  to  some  object.  This  natural  and  necessary  act  of 
union  or  synthesis  is  an  act  of  judgment.  The  true  doctrine  may  be  stated 
thus :  every  concept  is  a  contracted  judgment ;  every  judgment  is  an 
eospanded  concept, 

jud  enta  are  §  ^^^'  *^^®  judgments  by  which  concepts  are  formed,  are 
Pj^Cj^oioKjcai  properly  called  primary y  natural^  and  psychological  judg- 
ments. They  are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  subject  is  an  existing  and  individual  thing.  Judgments  of  the  other 
class  are  secondary^  artificial  and  logical  In  these,  concepts,  not  things, 
are  apparently  compared  with  one  another,  so  that  concepts  seem  to  be 
the  only  objects-matter. 

jnd  cnta  of  ^^^  ^^^5  ^°  thcsc  judgments  it  is  true,  that  the  reason  why 
mental  entitioa.  conccpts  are  affirmed  of  concepts  is,  that  concepts  are,  in 
their  very  nature,  affirmed  and  affirmable  of  things.  The 
bond  which  unites  one  concept  with  another  in  judgments  that  are 
purely  logical  and  general  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  same  bond  by  which 
concepts  are  connected  with  things.  The  secondary,  comparative,  and 
logical  judgments  are  all  founded  on  those  which  are  primary,  natural, 
and  psychological.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  we  need  only  to  con- 
sider the  expression  of  judgments  in  language,  and  to  trace  the  order  of 
progress  by  which  logical  judgments  or  judgments  consisting  of  concepts 
come  to  be  reached  and  understood. 

When  purely  mental  entities  are  treated  of,  whether  fictions  of  imagi- 
nation, as  the  centaur^  or  mathematical  constructions,  as  the  triangle,  or 
abstracta,  as  virtue,  they  are  treated  as  actually  existing  beings. 

^  XV  «^-  ^  ^e  f)i^t  has  already  been  established,  that  the  concept,  by  its  rery  Datnre, 
How  tne  auDject  ,  ,  ,  ,   ,  ...  .  •,  -a 

of  a  jadgment  ia  contemplates  attnbutes  only ;  and  that  concepts,  like  tnan^  hwnan^  humanvrfy 
expre^ed  in  g^  f^  |^g  ^^  constituent  attributes  are  concerned,  stand  for  predselj  the 
same  content  of  attributes.  When  they  are  expressed  in  language, howoTer, 
man  and  human  differ  in  this,  that  the  one  word,  man^  denotes  a  being  to  which  these  attributes 
belong,  and  the  other,  human,  denotes  the  attributes  only.  By  what  process  the  mind  comes 
to  be  possessed  of  these  two  sorts  of  words,  we  need  not  here  inquire.    But  when  it  does 
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possess  them,  it  cannot  but  use  them.  Instead  of  thinking  or  saying,  it  is  green,  or,  it  rains,  tbo 
man  says,  orange  is  yellow,  cloud  rains.  Soon  it  learns  to  say  it  in  three  ways ;  t/ita  orange 
is  yellow,  some  oranges  are  yellow,  cUl  oranges  are  yellow,  according  as  it  uses  the  general 
name  for  one,  a  part,  or  all  of  the  beings  for  which  the  orange  stands.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
applies  special  tenns  to  denote  these  three  relations,  viz.,  the  words  the  or  this^  or  on«,  some 
[a  few  or  many],  and  all. 

Hov  does  the    8  430.   The  secoudarv  jad(rment,  when  its  subject  is  an  indi- 

logical    differ        .,,,.  ■•.«»/.  i  .  i.*.        , 

from  the  pay-  yidual  ODjcct,  differs  from  the  pnmary  only  m  this,  that  the 
mcntt  ^    subject  Is  denoted  by  means  of  a  common  term.    Instead  of 

saying  «V,  we  say  this  orange.  If  the  subject  is  a  universal,  as  all  oranges^ 
the  mind  gives  the  result  of  its  separate  observations,  or  their  equivalent 
induction,  by  using  the  concept  in  its  largest  extent. 

The  fact  that  a  concept  has  the  two  relations  of  extent  and  content j  fits  it  to  be 
capAble  of  being  used  both  as  the  name  of  one  or  more  individuals,  and  as  an  attribute  only, 
sn^ect  or  predi-    y^hm  a  concept  is  used  to  denote  beings,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  extent 

When  it  is  used  to  denote  attributes,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  content. 
Every  notion  must  have  both  of  these  relations,  and  cannot  exist  without  them.  In  the  natural 
judgment  by  which  every  concept  is  formed,  one  of  these  relations  is  expressed  by  intuition, 
and  is  represented  by  the  subject  it ;  the  other  is  formed  by  thought,  and  becomes  the  pred- 
icate ifeUow  or  rains.  In  the  secondary  judgment  a  concept  used  in  its  extent  only  is  em- 
ployed as  the  subject  and  takes  the  place  of  the  intuition  or  mduction ;  the  notion  as  content 
retains  its  place  as  predicate,  and  the  natural  judgment  by  which  the  notion  is  formed  and  in 
which  only  one  notion  can  be  used,  becomes  a  secondary  judgment  in  which  two  notions  ap- 
pear. These  considerations  fully  establish  the  position  that  the  two  species  of  judgment  are  in 
their  essential  nature  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch  as  both  express  what  is  essentially 
involved  in  the  act  of  thinking,  viz. :  an  act  of  affirming  a  concept  of  an  existing  bemg  or  thing. 

§  431.  This  relation  discerned  by  this  act  is  expressed  in 
Stiie  TOp^?^'*    language  by  the  copula^  whenever  the  copula  appears  as  a 

separate  word.  The  is  of  the  judgment  means  the  relation 
affirmed  or  judged,  i.  €.,  known  to  exist  between  the  being  and  its  attri- 
bute. It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  or  is  not  expressed,  it  is  still 
present  as  an  element  in  every  judgment,  whether  it  is  so  united  with  the 
predicate  as  to  form  with  it  a  single  word,  or  whether  it  is  expressed  by 
the  verb  to  be.  The  act  of  judgment  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  verbal 
expression,  whether  subject  predicate  and  copula  are  condensed  in  a  sin- 
gle word,  as,  pluU — or  expanded  into  two,  as,  it  rains — or  into  three,  as, 
the  clouds  a/re  raining. 

The  copula  does  not  require  or  imply  that  the  being  should  actually  exist  in 
The  oopnla  does  fact,  that  there  shoidd  be  an  actually  existing  material  or  spiritual  thing  or 
Szlgtei^  agent,  of  which  the  attribute  is  affirmed  or  thought    The  being  may  be  an 

imaginary  being,  as  a  centaur^  or  a  mathematical  entity,  as  a  triangle^  or  an 
abstractum  as  whiteness^  or  virtue,  or  legislation ;  and  yet  one  or  more  attributes  may  be 
asserted  or  thought  of  each.  All  that  the  copuk  properly  signifies  is,  that  the  concept  has 
this  or  that  attribute,  one  or  many.  Whether  the  concept  is  of  a  real  being  or  of  a  thought- 
being  is  presumed,  or  left  to  be  determined  by  other  sources  of  knowledge.  If  a  centaur  is 
spoken  of,  we  know  it  has  only  imaginary  existence;  if  a  triangle,  that  it  is  a  mathematics] 
28 
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conception  or  constrnction ;  if  Tirtue  or  legislation,  we  know  we  must  go  back  to  concrete 
beings,  to  find  the  reality  of  which  these  are  abtCraeU. 

^  ,  §  432.  It  has  been  established  that  eyery  notion  is  a  contracted 

Judgmcnta      of     ,  ,  , 

content  and  ex-  judgment  and  every  judgment  is  an  expanded  notion,  and  also 
that  every  notion  has  two  relations — ^the  relation  of  content 
and  the  relation  of  extent-  It  follows  that  notions  can  be  expanded  into 
two  kinds  of  judgnients :  judgments  of  content  and  judgments  of  exi€nU 
Both  these  forms  of  judgment  require  special  illustration. 

We  begin  with  the  Judgment  of  Content 

This  is  the  form  taken  by  all  original  and  natural  judgments.  It  is  by 
a  judgment  of  content  or  of  a  common  attribute  or  relation  that  every 
notion  is  originally  formed.  This  is  also  the  form  in  which  judgments 
most  frequently  occur  in  language.  Objects  are  observed  and  their  com- 
mon attribute  or  attributes  are  thought^  L  e.,  judged  of  them,  and  tbe 
thought  when  expressed  in  words  gives  those  propositions  which  abound 
in  every  language.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  act  that  the  mind  develops 
and  employs  judgments  oi  extent. 

These  natural  judgments  of  content,  serve  the  purposes  of  common  life  and  of 

Natnral      and    common  iotercourse.    For  the  ends  and  uses  of  Science  we  need  to  go  further 

sdentlflo    jnd9" 

monts  of  content    and  to  employ  propositions  of  defiwUion,    Id  such  propositions  we  assert  DOt 

merely  one  or  more  attributes  for  purposes  of  information,  bat  we  indicate 
all  the  attributes  which  make  up  or  constitute  the  whole  content.  For  example,  we  are  required 
not  only  to  state  some  one  attribute  or  relation  which  is  true  of  man,  but  all  the  attributes 
which  are  required  to  distinguish  men  from  other  beings ;  in  other  words  to  give  the  defining 
attributes  or  constituents — ^the  definition  of  die  concept  To  accomplish  this  end  we  must 
express  what  is  called  the  whole  content,  since  if  we  state  only  tiiose  elements  which  are  com- 
mon to  this  concept  and  many  others,  and  omit  one  or  more  that  is  peculiar,  we  do  not  define 
it  from  Uie  others ;  that  is,  we  do  not  separate  either  the  concept  or  the  objects  for  which  it  stands 
from  all  the  other  concepts  and  objects.  If  we  define  a  circle  as  a  curvilinear  figsre,  the  circle  is 
not  distinguished  from  an  ellipse.  If  we  define  man  to  be  a  two-legged  and  featherless  being, 
this  is  true  also  of  a  plucked  chicken.  Hence  the  rule  by  which  we  try  and  determine  a  good 
definition :  The  proposition  which  expresses  it  must  be  convertible.  We  must  not  only  be  able 
truly  to  assert  *  every  triangle  is  a  plane  three-sided  figure,'  but  *  every  plane  three-sided  figure 
is  a  triangle,*  not  only  *  every  man  is  a  rational  animal,'  but  *  every  rational  animal  is  a  man/ 

The  content  was  called  hy  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  the 
and  nominal,    essencc,  L  e.,  attributes  or  elements  which  make  the  notion  to 

be  what  it  is  as  a  notion.  A  distinction  has  also  been  made 
between  the  real  and  nominal  essence,  and  between  a  real  and  nominal 
definition.  The  real  essence  is,  properly,  its  entire  content,  and  a  real 
definition  would  be  a  statement  of  this  in  language.  The  nominal  defiai- 
tion  would  properly  be  the  definition  by  an  equivalent  name  or  names. 

Aristotie  hhnself  meant  primarily  by  the  essence  that  which  existed  pennanently  and  reallj 
in  tbe  objects  to  which  the  concept  belonged  rather  than  the  attributes  themselves  as  oonstita 
ting  tbe  concept    He  applied  essence  mctapbysically  rather  than  logically,  to  tiie  objectivt 
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correlate  of  the  concept,  rather  than  to  the  concept  itself  as  an  intellectual  or  subjective  product. 
Cf.  §  890.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  term  might  be  employed  first  as  the  constitutiTe  nature  of 
each  object  or  thing  conceiTed,  and  afterwards  be  transferred  to  the  species  which  make  up  a 
genus  or  into  which  a  genus  is  divided,  and  finally  be  applied  to  every  individual  or 
object. 

§  433.  What  is  often  intended  by  this  distinction  is  better 
truth  the  copula  exprcssod  bjT  the  distinction  of  real  essence  anA  thought- 
"^     ^"^  essence^  or  real  and  logical  trut/u    This  distinction  can  be 

appreciated  and  understood  only  as  we  remember  the  remark  already 
made,  §  431,  that  propositions  may  concern  existing  beings  or  notions 
of  beings  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  reality.  The  proposition  as 
a  definition  only,  expands  the  content  or  essence  of  the  concept,  without 
deciding  whether  any  corresponding  reality  exists  in  fact.  When  for  ex- 
ample we  define  the  centaur  we  give  the  attributes  that  make  up  the  concep- 
tion without  asserting  or  knowing  that  no  such  being  exists.  When  we  define 
a  triangle  we  state  the  essential  constituents  of  the  concept  produced  by  the 
constructive  imagination,  knowing  that  it  has  no  other  existence.  When 
we  define  man  we  define  the  concept  and  believe  it  is  realized  in  fact  and 
actual  being.  The  definition  of  centaur  implies  only  thought-essence  Or 
logical  truth.  The  definition  of  man  implies  both  logical  and  real  truth. 
The  copula  iSj  in  the  one  case  signifies  *  is  defined  as"*  or  *  consists  of^ ;  in 
the  other  signifies — ^both  *  is  d^ned  as '  and '  reaUf/  exists,^ 

lu  very  many  cases  we  readily  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  copula  and  the 
The  liavort  of  character  of  the  judgment  and  definition,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
interpreted.  ^^  matter.  In  other  cases  we  have  no  such  knowledge  as  qualifies  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  definition  is  really  true,  as  well  as  logically  consistent 
Suppose  any  of  the  following  concepts  are  to  be  defined :  virtue^  duty,  inalienable  rigkt^  natu- 
ral liberty^  tyranny^  a  eavereign  state.  It  is  of  essential  importance  to  know  whether  the 
definition  concerns  only  the  concept  as  a  mental  product,  existing  in  and  for  the  mind  only, 
or  whether  there  are  real  relations  and  activities  of  the  human  soul,  to  which  the  concept 
corresponds.  In  the  first  instance  we  should  need  to  consider  only,  whether  the  concept  is 
correctly  defined  as  it  is  ordinarily  used  or  as  this  or  that  school  of  philosophers  or  politi- 
<dans  imagined  or  conceived  it.  In  the  second,  we  should  inquire,  whether  it  answers  to  a 
truth  of  fact,  t.  e.,  whether  the  concept  has  a  corresponding  reality. 

In  the  definitions  of  science,  both  these  questions  should  be  carefully  coniud- 
Beal  and  locical  ered.  The  subject-matter  is  so  far  removed  from  common  observation,  and 
^ibimded."^^  the  language  is  necessarily  so  abstract,  especially  in  those  sciences  which  re- 
late to  the  human  soul  or  any  of  its  products,  that  it  is  not  always  certain,  if 
the  definitions  appear  to  be  consistent  and  complete,  that  there  are  answering  realities  in  the 
actual  universe.  Scientific  truth  implies  both  logical  and  real  truth.  Logical  truth  b  but 
another  name  for  logical  consistency.  A  dexterous  logician,  if  suffered  to  frame  his  own  con- 
cepts and  construct  his  own  propositions,  may  easily  frame  a  system  which  shaU  have  suffi- 
cient truth  to  give  plausibility  to  all  that  is  defective  by  omission,  or  false  by  positive  error. 
Every  definition  should  therefore  be  scrutinized  in  both  these  aspects  and  relations.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  a  proposition  may  be  logically  true  and  yet  really  false,  while 
adence  requires  that  the  definition  should  not  only  be  logically  consistent  and  logically  com« 
plete,  but  also  really  exhaustive  and  really  true. 
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We  consider  next  Judgments  of  Mctent, 

Propo«itioMof  "^^  proposition  of  extent  is  tTie  natural  consequent  of  the 
xho^^ot^^^^-  proposition  of  content.  The  proposition  of  content  is  first 
teut.  in  time,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  goes  before 

the  knowledge  of  the  general,  or  if  the  two  are  distinguished  together, 
the  general  is  first  known  as  belonging  to  the  individual  and  affirmable 
of  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  single  attribute  is  affirmed  as  common  to 
many  individuals,  then  this  common  attribute  can  be  conceived  as  itself 
dividing  or  constituting  t^se  individuals  into  a  class  by  themselves.  As 
soon  as  we  think,  This  house  is  white,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  refer  the 
bouse  to  the  class  of  white  objects.  But  because  every  generalized 
attribute  may  classify  the  objects  to  which  it  belongs,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  mind  recognizes  it  in  this  relation,  or  expresses  the  relation  m 
language.  It  is  not  till  the  adjective,  white,  becomes  a  noun,  that  we 
use  it  as  a  classifier,  and  think  or  say,  whiteSj  L  e.,  w^hite  men,  are  JEnglish, 
French,  etc.,  etc.,  or  white  things  are  80  and  so.  It  is  not  till  we  turn 
back  upon  our  thinking,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  these  attributes 
divide  the  beings  to  which  they  belong  into  classes,  and  go  farther  and 
notice  that  some  of  the  classes  of  objects  are  wider  and  some  narrower 
than  others,  that  we  have  occasion  to  think  of  these  notions  in  their 
extent,  or  to  expand  them  into  propositions  of  extent. 

Indeed  it  is  not  tni  the  fonnal  clasaifications  of  science  begin  to  be  formed 
Of  especial  im-  and  fixed,  that  such  proportions  make  macfa  figure  in  language^  or  that  they 
Ssienco.  are  sharply  distinguished  from   propositions  of  content.     It    occasionally 

happens  in  common  life  that  we  find  such  assertions  as  the  following  or  tbeir 
equivalents :  Of  trees  there  are  oak,  maple,  pine,  etc  Of  oaks  there  are  white  oak,  blaek  oak, 
rock  oak,  etc,  etc  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  English,  Seotek,  IriA  and  WeUk. 
But  when  oor  classes  are  perfected  by  scientific  research,  then  we  find  such  propositioDS  as 
the  following:  The  human  race  is  made  up  of  ^m  Tarieties  according  to  Blumenbach,  riz-^ 
the  Caiieasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American  and  the  Maiayan,  or  into  three 
according  to  Cuvier  ;  or  into  seven  according  to  Priehard;  or  into  tight  according  to  Agattis; 
or  into  eleven  according  to  Pickering,  Or  the  Mammalia  are  divided  into  Archonts,  Megoi- 
thenes,  Mleroslhenes  and  Ooticoids,  each  of  which  divisions  except  the  first  are  nmneroosly 
subdivided.  So  we  say  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  intellect,  sentibility  and  win.  The  fiKmtties 
of  the  intellect  are  three :  presentation,  representation  and  thought.  Oar  duties  are  three- 
fold :  to  God,  our  fellow-men,  and  ourselves.  Every  such  proposition  expresses  the  smgle 
relation  of  extent  The  concept  is  expanded  by  a  distinct  and  complete  enameration  of  the 
narrower  concepts  by  which  the  individuals  which  make  up  its  extent  are  divided.  In  such 
propositions,  the  larger  or  wider  concept  is  nataraUy  the  subject,  though  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence which  is  placed  first  in  the  order  of  writing  or  utterance:  the  import  is  the  same 
whetiier  we  say,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britun  are  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Wel^ ;  or  the 
English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  constitute  or  make  up  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

Propositions  founded  upon  the  relation  of  extent  appear  in  logic,  as  eonjufie- 
SSnsof propoat  <*»«»  di^funcHve  and  partitive,  according  to  the  several  uses  to  whidi  the 
lions  of  extent  propoution,  or  the  argument  founded  upon  it,  is  designed  to  be  applied.  We 
may  say  A=a,  6  and  c ;  or  every  A  is  either  a,  bor  <r,or  everya  is^,Le.isapart  of  A. 
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Propodtiona   of   §  434.    Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life 
tent  imply  one    or  foF  the  purposes  of  science,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from 
^'  propositions  of  content.    It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the 

one  with  the  other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
one  relation  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  other,  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  express  the  one  into  those 
which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that  man  is  an  animal  without 
implying  that  he  possesses  those  attributes  which  are  involved  in  the  con- 
cept and  term  animal.  Whenever  we  assert  that  man  is  a  species  of  which 
animal  is  a  genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conversely 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him  in  a  certain 
class.  As  soon  as  we  add  other  attributes  to  those  which  are  essential  to  the 
genus,  we  must  in  fact  divide  this  genus  into  species  of  narrower  extent. 

These  facts  are  not  at  aU  inconsistent  with  the  tnith  that  we  at  some  tunes  use  proposi- 
tions with  sole  reference  to  their  content^  and  at  other  times  with  exclusive  respect  to  thdr 
extent.  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  necessary  condition  and  consequence  of 
logical  divinon.  If  division  is  distinguishable  from  definition,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  of  content 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  order  at  once  to  reach  the  highest  generaliEatlon  conceivable,  and  to  provide 
for  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  syllogism,  treats  fho  relations  of  both  extent  and  content  under  the  terms  and 
relations  of  quantity,  i.  e.,  of  extent  only.  For  example  :  in  the  proposition,  MUk  is  white,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  snbstance  miik  as  contained  in  the  class  of  white  things— or  the  concept  milk  as  containing 
white  in  its  logical  essence.  In  boih  cases  we  have  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  ita  parts,  the  dilforonoe  being, 
that  in  the  one  case  a  genus  contains  its  species  or  sorts,  and  in  the  other  the  concept  contains  its  elements. 
This  view  is  purely  lineal,  being  takqp.  and  applied  merely  for  purposes  of  logical  convenience.  The  value 
of  this  view  for  logical  purposes  iff  open  to  discussion.  £ven  if  it  should  be  conceded  to  be  very  great,  it 
does  not  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  the  distinction  between  propositiomi  of  content  and  extent  does  not 
represent  two  original  relations,  both  of  which  are  involved  in  the  existence  of  every  concept,  and  the  recog^ 
nition  of  both  of  which  is  implied  in  every  act  of  thought. 

§  435.  Moreover,  as  the  process  of  defitiUion  conducts  to  a 
division  perfect-    completed  proposition  of  content^  so  does  division  culminate 

in  an  exact  and  complete  proposition  of  extent.  Both  of 
these  processes  are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  They  are  only 
carried  forward  to  their  normal  perfection  when  we  reach  the  precise  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attains.  Both  are  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  formation  and  use  of  general  terms,  and  are  the  constant 
accompaniments  of  language.  Both  are  perfected  in  theur  ideal  aims 
whenever  the  definitions  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and 
true,  and  the  divisions  become  orderly  and  exhaustive. 

It  is  a  superficial  error  but  not  the  less  serious,  to  suppose  that  scientific 
?o*i^e  n  U  f  1*0  knowledge  differs  in  kind  from  common  knowledge ;  to  imagine  or  reason  as 
to    c  om  men    though  the  man  of  scientific  thinking  has  developed  or  exercised  intellectual 

powers  which  are  used  by  himself  alone,  or  has  discovered  special  processes  or 
devised  special  rules  which  have  no  relation  to  the  processes  and  methods  which  are 
natural  to  the  thinking  powers.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  philosopher  and 
the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man  thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  he  tUnks 
as  cfiectively  and  as  sagaciously,  as  does  the  philosopher.    He  fails  in  this  only,  that  he 
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docs  not  Judge  so  oarefolly,  because  he  does  not  judge  under  the  pressure  and  guidance 
of  BO  definite  and  earnest  intellectual  aims.  Both  define  and  divide,  and  in  one  seDse 
do  little  else.  They  are  continually  pronouncing  judgments  of  extent  and  content  The  one 
defines  inth  greater  exactness  and  divides  with  greater  care  than  the  other,  because  he  has  & 
constant  regard  to  the  consistency  of  every  concept  and  proposition  with  every  other,  and  to 
the  coherence  of  all  together  in  the  subordmations  of  a  completed  system.  Both  employ  lan- 
guage in  the  service  of  their  common  purpose.  The  one  uses  tenns  with  a  more  fixed  and 
definite  meaning  and  applies  them  to  existing  objects  with  a  nicer  and  more  comprehensive  obser- 
vation and  induction. 

Not  easy  to  di-  ^^  follows  that  wc  Can  nowhero  find  the  diyiding  line 
I?n*d*^*SSttao  which  Beparates  common  from  scientific  knowledge.  We 
knowledge.  Cannot  Bay,  in  the  history  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Here 

common  knowledge  ceases,  and  science  begins.  At  this  point  he  who 
knows  as  a  man,  begins  to  know  as  a  philosopher. 

Of  some  sciences  it  is  true,  that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  sometimes  a  repulsive  nomencla- 
ture takes  the  place  of  words  which  are  familiar  from  use  and  warm  with  grateful  asaoda- 
tions.  Even  objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  have  been  grouped  together  by  afl^ties 
so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary  and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated ; 
finding  themselves  suddenly  in  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and  trees  apparently  the 
most  alike  are  thrown  Into  the  most  distant  groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most 
diverse  and  disnmilar  are  Inexplicably  brought  together.  But  if  we  analyze  the  processes  and 
examine  their  reasons,  we  shall  find  that  these  changes  are  owing  to  no  sudden  leap  over  a  mys- 
terious dividing  chasm,  but  have  been  effected  by  natural  progress  and  easy  transitions ;  that  these 
bristling  tenns  of  art  are  easily  translated  into  their  equivalent  common  words,  while  the 
scientifio  divisions  are  founded  on  likenesses  and  differences  %hat  are  simply  less  obvious,  but 
when  noticed  are  fully  accepted  by  the  judgment  of  all  men. 

In  those  sciences  which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications,  the  points 
of  transiUon  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We  cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its 
technical  form  begins ;  and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  comjnon  knowledge.  In  JPltyeholoffy, 
Ei/iici,  Foliticij  Law  and  Theoloffj/j  common  tenns  are  in  a  great  measure  still  retamed ;  only 
they  are  employed  with  a  more  careful  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  common  and  scientific  knowledge  differ  only 
in  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  thought  is  conducted,  that 
the  dignity  or  importance  of  science  is  thereby  in  the  least  diminished. 

Science  when  yiewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis  is  simply 
ooi^yed    ani   knowledge  by  concepts  carefully  defined  in  order  to  a  complete 

division  and  methodized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  o^feds 
to  which  these  conc^i>ts  are  applicable. 

In  forming  scientific  notions,  the  mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  has 
never  observed  before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more  closely.  As  it  proceeds 
to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already  attained  in  the  processes  of  deduction  and  indactioa 
which  are  vet  to  be  explained,  it  discerns  still  other  relations  of  likeness  and  unlikeness. 
Every  new  conclusion  and  generalization  prepares  the  way  for  new  noUons  which  involve  new 
propositions  of  content  and  extent  As  it  proceeds  in  its  triumphant  course  it  sdll  continues 
to  define  and  divide.  It  began  when  it  formed  its  first  proposition  of  content  This  involved 
a  proposition  of  extent 
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It  will  have  finished  its  course  and  completed  the  circle  of  its  possible 
trimnphs,  when  it  shall  have  exhausted  all  that  is  knowable  by  these 
two  processes,  each  involving  the  other — when  it  shall  have  arranged  all 
its  knowledge  in  systematic  order,  by  a  perfect  and  subordinated  division 
as  the  restdt  of  true  and  exhaustive  definitions. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

SEASONING. — DEDUCTION  OB  MEDIATE  JUDGMENT. 

^om  Judgment  we  proceed  to  Re<uoning  by  a  oatural  and  almost  necessary  transition;  the 
one  being  but  a  special  application  of  the  other.  Indeed  Reasoning  is  properly  defined 
as  Mediate  or  Indirect  Judgment.  Of  Reasoning  there  are  the  two  universaUy  recognized 
forma ;  Deduction  and  Induction,  Of  these,  Deduction  as  the  Process  and  the  SyUogiam  as 
the  Product  claim  our  first  attention ;  with  both  we  are  made  familiar  in  books  of  Logic. 
With  the  logical  consideration  of  the  two,  however,  we  need  concern  onrsdyes  no  further 
than  this  may  aid  us  to  understand  the  PsgcHiotogical  relations  of  both  Process  and  Prod- 
uct as  a  method  and  object  of  knowledge. 

Thus  considered.  Deductive  Reasoning,  as  a  psychological  process,  is  an  important 
topic  in  the  study  of  the  Human  Intellect. 

§  436.  The  process  of  thought  or  mode  of  thinking  which 
Importance    of   ^6  are  naturally  led  to  consider  next  in  order  is  reasoning. 

That  to  reason  is  a  funetion  of  the  thinking  power  as  defined, 
will  be  qaestioned  by  none.  By  many  it  is  esteemed  the  special  function 
of  thought.  By  some  it  is  conceived  to  be  its  sole  and  single  function, 
absorbing  all  the  rest  into  itself.  There  have  been  those  who  make  the 
capacity  to  reason^  to  be  the  exclusive  and  distinctive  endowment  of 
man.  Such  have  striven  to  account  for  all  the  other  thought-processes 
by  resolving  them  into  this. 

That  Reasoning  is  a  form  or  medo  of  thinhing  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
RflMoning  is  a  man  reasons  by  the  aid  of  notions,  and  without  concepts  cannot  reason  at 
^.  '    all.    The  conclusions  which  he  reaches  as  the  result  of  reasoning,  always 

embrace  at  least  one  such  notion;  more  usually  they  include  two.  The 
predicate  of  every  demonstrated  Proposition  must  always  be  a  generalixed  notion.  The  subject 
i3  very  often  such  a  notion  also. 

in-  §  ^^*^'  Reasoning,  also,  like  every  other  act  or  mode  of 
voirea  j  u  d  g-  kuowing,  iuvolvcs  judgment.  Its  conclusion  is  expressed  in 
a  proposition  or  judgment.  Tlie  material  from  which  this 
conclusion  is  derived,  and  upon  which  it  depends,  is  judgments.  Wlien 
we  reason,  ^  this  man  is  a  murderer,  and  therefore  is  not  fit  to  live ' :  or,  ^  this 
man  is  not  fit  to  live,  because  he  is  a  murderer' :  or  when  we  expand  the 
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same  argument  into  the  form,  *  no  murderer  is  fit  to  live,  this  man  is  a  mar- 
derer,  therefore  this  man  is  not  fit  to  live ' :  we  express  the  result  of  the 
process  in  a  judgment,  and  we  use  one  or  more  judgments  in  reaching  it 
Not  only  does  reasoning  imply  or  involve  judgment,  but  it 
otm^^  JSt*^*  ^®  itself  an  act  of  judgment.  It  is  distinguished  from  judg- 
ment proper  by  being  mediate  and  indirect/  whereas  judg- 
ments prcper  are  immediate  and  direct 

Immediate  or  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  judgment  proper  have  already  been  explained 
mratV  i"**"  as  acts  in  which  a  general  notion  is  thought  or  affirmed  of 
an  individual  being,  by,  so  to  speak,  direct  inspection 
and  comparison.  The  materials  are  the  beings  or  objects  themselves. 
These  are  compared  and  analysed  in  the  manner  described.  The  attribute, 
property  or  relation  is  generalized  directly  from  the  objects  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  or  judged  of  them.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  judge  of  ten  apples,  that  they  are  red,  or  oval,  or  round,  or 
of  equal  or  unequal  weight,  or  of  similar  taste  or  odor,  we  perform  acts 
of  direct  or  immediate  judgment. 

Medute  or  in-  ^^^  whcu  WO  rcason  conccming  them,  that  because  they  are 
d^ireot  j  adg.  p^d,  or  similar  in  odor,  therefore  they  taste  alike,  we  judge 
indirectly  or  mediately ;  we  consider,  not  only  the  apples 
themselves,  but  the  relation  of  one  of  their  properties  to  another.  This 
truth  is  implied  though  not  folly  expressed  in  the  remark  that  in  judg- 
ment we  compare  two  notianSy  and  discern  or  pronounce  that  the  notions 
agree  or  disagree ;  whereas  in  reasoning  we  compare  two  judgments^  and 
declare  or  discern  that  the  judgments  agree  or  disagree.  This  statement, 
while  it  docs  not  fully  explain  the  nature  of  either  judgment  or  reasoning, 
asserts  truly  that  the  two  processes  are  alike  in  an  important  feature. 

The  same  truth  is  expressed  in  the  asserUon  that  in  Judgment  we  disoem  a  single  rebitioD 
by  comparison  of  similar  qualities  or  attributes,  whereas  in  reasoning  we  discern  a  similarity 
of  relations  and  by  this  similarity  oonnect  two  notions  in  a  angle  judgment  As  ereiy  notion 
Is  a  contracted  jadgment  and  every  Judgment  is  an  expanded  notion;  so  weryjud^meni  is  a 
contracted  argument^  and  every  ai^gument  is  an  expanded  Judgment.  Judgment  and  reasoning 
do  not  differ  so  much  as  prooesses,  as  in  the  materials  or  conditions  with  or  on  which  the  pro- 
cesses are  performed.  It  is  a  rery  supeifldal  view  of  reasoning,  inrolring  not  only  defects  bvl 
serious  errors,  to  overlook  the  relations  by  which  it  stands  connected  with,  and  as  it  w«re 
grows  out  of,  Judgment  To  hold  that  to  rtmon  is  one  mode  of  knowing  and  to  judge  is 
another,  and  that  the  one  goes  before,  and  the  other  follows  after  by  a  necesaty  or  dependence 
which  we  cannot  explain,  &ils  altogether  to  satisfy  the  mind.  All  who  reflect  enough  to  ask 
the  question  believe  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is  more  vital  and  intimate.  Gf.  Whe- 
well.  PhU.  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  B.  II.  c  xi.  §  1,  also  Locke,  J^soy,  B.  IT.  c  iL  §§  1, 
2 ;  also  Hilton,  Par.  Lod,  B.  Y.  486-90. 

If  we  distinguish  the  procem  of  reasoning  from  the  product  or  reeuU — as  in  the  other 
acts  of  the  intellect — ^we  should  call  t]^  first  reasoning  and  the  second  an  arguin^f4.  These 
two  terms  are  often  interchanged  for  one  another,  as  in  other  similar  cases ;  and  the  proper 
meaning  of  each  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  common  nor  even  in  philosophical  usage.  These 
terms  are  also  usually  and  almost  exclusively  limited  to  deduction. 
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The  process  called  reasoning  is  twofold,  mdtcctive  and  de- 
Inductive    and    ductive.    It  IS  known  Dv  the  two  names,  induction  and 

dedaotlveu  _,  "         ^..-.^...^ii  « 

deduction.  These  two  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the 
following  definitions.  In  deduction  the  mind  begins  with  general  prop- 
ositions and  reasons  to  those  which  are  particular  or  individual.  In 
induction^  it  reasons  from  individual  or  particular  to  general  judgments. 

In  deduction  we  assume  or  imply  that  the  mind  is  already 
TJe    two  difl.    fumishcd  with  judgments  or  beliefs  that  are  more  or  less 

general,  and  proceed  to  found  upon  them  or  derive  from 
them,  those  whioh  are  particular  or  singular.  In  other  words  we  apply 
the  predicate  of  these  general  propositions  to  a  particular  or  individual, 
which  we  had  not  thought  of  or  known  before.  For  example :  *  every 
act  of  filial  duty  ought  to  be  performed ;  therefore,  in  choosing  our  busi- 
ness in  life,  we  ought  to  consult  the  wishes  of  our  parents.'  In  induc- 
tion^ on  the  contrary,  we  proceed  from  the  singular  or  particular  to 
general  propositions  or  truths.  We  possess  only  individual  facts,  or  less 
general  truths,  and  by  means  of  these  we  know  more  general  truths, 
principles  or  laws.  We  observe  that  one  or  several  pieces  of  iron-ore, 
with  certain  characteristics,  are  magnetic.  We  infer  that  eveiy  similar 
piece  of  iron-ore  is  magnetic.  From  the  individual  and  the  particular 
we  derive  the  general. 

In  dtduction  we  begin  with  the  conUfd^  and  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  'notion,  bringing 
under  the  latter  particular  or  individual  matter  that  we  had  not  known  before  to  stand  under 
this  relation,  and  we  end  with  uniting  this  content  with  a  new  or  more  limited  notion  of  extent 

In  induction  we  begin  with  the  extent  of  a  notion,  as  this  or  that  particular  fact  or  truth,  and 
we  connect  it  for  the  first  time  with  a  content  never  affirmed  of  it  before.  Sometimes,  by  this 
means  or  in  this  connection  we  discover  a  content  never  previously  known  or  affinned,  of  any 
extenL  As  for  example,  in  the  contraction  of  the  leg  of  a  frog  was  discovered  the  galvanic 
power  with  its  laws. 

Both  these  processes  are  called  processes  of  reasoning.  The  means  employed,  t.  e^  the 
grounds  or  foundations  of  each,  whether  they  are  general  or  particular  propositions  or 
individual  facts,  are  called  reaeone^  sometimes  data.  But  to  reason,  par  hninence^  is  to  per« 
form  the  process  of  deduction ;  and  reaeone  or  grounde  of  belief  are  preeminently  those 
general  prindplee  or  truthe  from  which  we  derive  or  deduce  particular  conclusions.  Hence, 
when  we  use  the  words  to  reason  and  a  reaeon^  we  are  usually  understood  to  have  in  mind 
the  deductive  process.  On  the  other  hand,  we  say  freely  that  we  reason  by  induction  or 
inductively;  and  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  inductive  reaeoning  and  reaeoning  by 
induition. 

The  two  pro-  §^^®'  Th^se  two  proccsscs  are  usually  combined  together  in 
MMMoftencon-  every  case  in  which  our  knowledge  is  enlarged  by  what  we 
call  reasoning.  When  we  use  examples  of  reasoning  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  process,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  sep- 
arate deduction  from  induction,  and  to  employ  each  process  separately. 
But  whenever  we  reason  with  the  express  design  of  enlarging  our  knowl- 
edge by  some  addition,  or  of  increasing  our  confidence  in  that  which  we 
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already  have  gained — ^we  find  that  both  processes  are  called  into  requisi- 
tion. If,  for  example,  we  should  reason  deductively,  to  prove  to  a  person 
who  did  not  already  believe  it,  that  a  particular  act,  as  to  obey  or  perhaps 
to  resist  the  government,  was  obligatory ;  we  should  probably  be  obliged  to 
use  the  process  of  induction  to  prove  that  such  an  act  was  distinguished  by 
the  characteristics  or  criteria  which  showed  it  to  come  under  the  duties  of 
a  loyal  citizen.  To  establish  this  satisfactorily,  might  require  another  and 
perhaps  more  than  a  single  process  of  deduction,  but  inductive  processes 
would  also  be  required. 

In  all  cases  of  induction,  also,  when  the  mind  is  first  actually  in  doubt 
and  afterwards  attains  to  satisfaction  and  .discovery,  the  process  of  deduc- 
tion is  brought  into  requisition.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Franklin 
established  the  identity  of  lightning  with  machine  electricity,  or  Newton 
reached  the  law  and  the  fact  of  universal  gravitation,  without  asking 
themselves  many  times  over  what  would  be  the  consequents  in  fact,  if 
either  of  these  were  ti*uths ;  that  they  might  be  able  to  decide  by  the 
verification  of  experiment,  whether  these  deduced  consequents  were 
true.  We  know  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  drew  certain  inferences  from  the 
supposition  that  the  law  of.  gravitation  was  true,  when  combined  with  a 
false  datum  in  respect  to  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  because  observed  facts 
did  not  coincide  with  the  theory,  be  rejected  or  held  in  suspense  the  theory 
which  his  so-called  induction  had  already  reached. 

Induction^  and  Deduction  like  the  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  which  thej  are 
Often  Tery  inti-  special  forms,  accompany  each  other  in  all  the  higher  processes  of  thought 
matcly  blended.    The  two  blend  together  so  intimately  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  seTcr  them,  or  to 

find  or  trace  the  line  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  terminates.  They 
run  together  so  readily  and  are  so  intimately  united,  that  it  b  often  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
process  is  inductive  or  deductive,  because  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  which  the  .mind  b^;ina— 
the  particular  or,  the  general,  or  whether  both  these  relations  are  not  considered  together. 

Reaso  hi  an  §  ^^^*  Reasoning,  in  both  these  forms,  is  an  act  or  mode  of 
ttcto'Jaj^^i«dge  knowledge.  It  is  also  more  specially  defined  as  an  act  or 
mode  of  thinking.  As  an  act  of  thought  it  is  required  that 
its  object-matter  or  material  should  be  notions  or  concepts.  But  an  act 
of  knowledge  has  been  defined  as  involving,  not  only  the  apprehension 
that  special  objects  are  or  exist,  but  that  they  exist  in  certain  relations. 
The  object-matter  of  reasoning  being  concepts  or  objects  as  notionized, 
it  remains  to  consider  what  are  the  relations  under  which  these  are 
known  in  reasoning.  This  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  To  reason, 
is  to  know  objects  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  their  reasons  or  grounds. 
In  other  words,  to  reason  is  to  discover  or  apply  reasons  for  what  we 
discover  or  already  believe  to  be  true.  These  definitions  and  explanations 
must  suffice  concerning  reasoning  in  general;  they  serve  to  prepare  for  and 
introduce  the  particular  consideration  of  each  of  its  forms.  We  begin 
with — 


\ 
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Deduction  and  the  SyUogism, 

§  440.  There  is  a  general  agreenfent  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  views  which 
Agreement  and  have  thus  far  been  expressed.  The  propositions  which  we  have  laid  down 
opinion.  would  be  generally  assented  to.    It  is  true,  they  would  be  somewhat  variously 

interpreted  and  explained  according  to  the  special  system  or  school  of  opinion 
in  metaphysics  and  psychology  to  which  the  interpreter  belonged,  but  the  propositions  them- 
selves would  command  almost  universal  assent.  But  when  we  come  to  a  more  precise  and 
accurate  theory  of  Deduction  and  Induction,  we  find  great  vagueness  as  well  as  great  divermty 
of  opinion.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  for  this  reasou  from  the  attempt  to  ascertain  and  vindi- 
cate the  true  theory  of  each.  We  are  compelled  to  make  a  critical  and  separate  consideration 
of  these  two  processes,  and  of  the  forms  of  lanfi^uage  in  which  they  are  recorded  and  expressed. 

It  should  here  be  premised  that  our  point  of  view  is  primarily  psychological 
pSrchcl^S'*"*  *^^  ^^'  logical  or  metaphysical.  We  are  directly  concerned  with  the  inquiry 
ni>t  logical  or  « What  are  the  intellectual  processes  which  we  actually  perform .  when  we 
*  reason  ?  *  The  answer  to  this  question  does  indeed  involve  the  development 
and  determination  of  the  objects  with  which  the  process  is  concerned  and  the  relations  which 
it  pro-supposes;  and,  in  so  far,  it  implies  logical  and  speetdoHve  discussions.  But  logic  dis- 
cusses reasoning,  and  especially  deduction  and  the  syllogism,  for  other  ends  than  to  ascertain 
the  psychology  of  the  process  and  the  consequent  nature  of  the  product  which  it  educes  or 
creates.  It  con^dcrs  them  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  rules  and  criteria  which 
guide  to  correct,  and  secure  against  false  reasoning.  It  analyzes  and  studies  the  various  forms 
of  language  in  which  valid  and  invalid  syllogisms  can  possibly  be  phrased  or  expressed,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  aid  the  reasoner  in  securing 
himself  and  in  guarding  others  against  fallacious  and  sophistical  arguments.  The  metapha/Hcal 
consideration  of  reasoning  goes  still  farther.  It  analyzes  and  evolves  the  original  conceptions 
and  primary  truths  which  reasoning  pre-supposes,  and  on  which  its' authority  rests.  Psychol- 
ogy does  both  of  these  indirectly  but  does  neither  primarily  and  confessedly.^  It  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  what  the  intellect  consciously  performs  and  produces,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
conditions  and  objects  which  our  subjective  processes  presuppose  and  evolve. 

§  441.  Our  chief  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  proper  conception  of 
Se^prodSot  *"^    t^e  deductive  as  an  intellectual  process;  and  incidental  to 

this,  what  is  the  nature  and  what  the  results  of  the  product 
which  it  evolves.  Perhaps  we  can  answer  this  question  most  satisfactorily 
if  we  consider  first  of  all,  the  forms  of  language  in  which  the  process  is 
expressed  and  its  results  are  preserved. 

These  ibrms  are  t  wo,  the  ErUhymeme  and  the  Syllogism^  or  the 
and  the  syiio-  abbreviated  and  the  expanded  syllogism.  The  enthymeme  con- 
™*  sists  of  two  expressed  propositions,  which  are  connected  by  be- 

cause or  ^Aer^ore.  The  syllogism  consists  of  ^Ar€e,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
simple  assertions,  and  the  third  is  introduced  by  therefore.    For  example,  M 

V«  n  S  'Mtirper  • .  }  therefore  he  \  ««»»">'  «««*  chedUMt  I  Qj,  %f  \  cannot  exact  aJlsffianee  { 
^^  ^  Xlawful^nt^S  '^  \     ouffM  to  b0  obeyed     \    ^ -^    \      ougU  to  he  obeyed      f 

because  he  is  ]  <,  teiSSJTSLr  f  ^^  examples  of  the  two  forms  of  the  enthy- 

momp  i  No  aanrper  oan  require  allegiance  l  M  is  i  ^usnrpop  I  therefore  M 
meme.       ^  Every  laWftdrnler  Soght  to  be  obeyed  f    -^^     *^    laUwftdralerf      *'"»rerure    m 

<  cannot  wjnwe  ^geR^noo  I  are  examples  of  the  expanded  syllogism. 

In  the  enthymeme^  the  first  proposition  may  be  either  the  conclusions 
or  it  may  be  the  reason.    In  the  syllogism,  the  first  proposition  is  called 
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the  major  premise;  the  second,  the  minor  premise;  and  the  third,  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  two  premises  of  every  syllocrism  most  have  one  term 
term.  Its  aigni-  common  to  both,  which  is  Called  the  middle  term.  In  the  ex- 
amples given — lawful  ruler  and  usurper  are  the  middle  terms 
respectively  of  the  two  syllogisms.  Unless  there  is  this  middle  term,  there 
is  no  force  or  convincing  power  in  the  argument.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
we  substitute  any  other  term  in  either  premise  so  as  to  introduce  two 
middle  terms,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  a  conclusion.  If  we  substitute 
a  worthy  or  unworthy  person  for  lawful  ruler  or  usurper,  no  conclusion 
will  follow. 

Every  enthymeme  can  be  expanded  into  a  eyllogism.  The  Byllogism  when  expanded 
expresses  in  separate  propositions  the  truths  which  the  enthymeme  implies.  There  is  in 
every  enthymeme  the  suppressed  premise  of  a  syllogism.  When  we  reason  in  the  examples 
given,  M  is  a  lawful  ruler,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  obeyed,  or  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because 
he  is  the  lawM  ruler,  we  believe  and  imply  in  the  argument — ^though  we  do  not  assert — ^thai 
every  lawM  ruler  ought  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  the  nugor  Premise  of  the  syllogism  into  which 
the  enthymeme  is  by  this  addition  naturally  expanded.  The  difference  between  the  enthymeme 
and  the  syllogism  is  only  a  difference  between  a  contracted  and  an  expanded  form  of  expres- 
sion; or  between  an  elliptical  and  a  fully  explicated  sentence.  It  is  a  difference  of  language 
only,  and  not  in  the  least  a  difference  of  thought  or  of  the  relations  of  thought  or  knowl- 
edge ;  what  is  expressed  in  one  being  implied  in  the  other. 

g  442.  It  has  been  earnestly  disputed  whether  the  syllogism  is 
/or  the  form  of   the  foHU  proDcr  to  all  dcductlve  reasoning:  or  only  a  i'orm 

after  which  all  such  reasoning  may  be  conducted  and  in  which 
it  may  be  expressed.  Thus,  Principal  Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  o/Bhetorie 
contends  that  the  syllogistic  is  only  one  of  the  possible  methods  of  reason- 
ing, while  there  are  others  which  are  in  many  cases  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  this;  and  cTI  S.  Mill^  in  his  Logic^  urges  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  reasoning 
at  all,  but  a  convenient  expedient  for  recording  and  referring  to  our  experi- 
ence of  particular  or  individual  cases.  It  is  obvious  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  that  it  is  a  form  into  which  all  deductive  reasoning  may  be 
phrased,  and  it  is  the  one  and  the  only  form  in  which  all  the  materials 
considered  and  the  relations  involved  are  fully  stated  in  language.  We 
concede  that  it  is  a  form  of  linguistic  expression  or  phraseology,  but  it  is  the 
form  appropriate  to  deduction,because  it  brings  out  in  language  all  that 
is  thought  in  the  mind.  When  for  example  we  supply  the  premise  that 
had  been  suppressed  in  the  enthymeme,  we  do  not  add  that  which  is 
superfluons  to  the  process  through  which  we  have  gone  or  to  the  argu- 
ment which  the  process  implied.  We  simply  express  in  language  what 
we  had  thought  or  were  ready  to  think  in  fact — that  which  if  we  had  not 
believed  when  we  drew  our  conclusion,  we  should  not  have  reached  it 
at  all.  Thus,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  all  lawful  rulers  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  we  could  not  reach  the  inference  that  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  be- 
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oanse  he  is  the  lawful  ruler.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  correct 
view  of  the  syllogism  is,  that  while  it  is  not  essential  that  any  process  of 
deduction  should  be  stated  in  this  form  in  order  to  be  valid,  yet  this  is 
tlie  form  in  which  every  such  process  must  be  expressed  when  it  is 
fully  expanded  in  language. 

.  Again ;  In  the  syllogism  the  process  of  reasoning  la  fully  expanded  and  com- 

compieted^o-  plete.  It  cannot  be  enlarged  or  extended  into  any  form  which  is  more 
ofdeScUon.  complex.  Any  additional  propositions,  whether  connected  with  either  of  the 
premises  or  with  the  conclusion,  are  seen  at  once  to  be  a  premise  or  a  conclu- 
sion of  another  process.  If  for  example  we  enlarge  the  premise,  *  all  lawful  rulers  ought  to  be 
obeyed/  by  the  reason  'because  it  b  the  will  of  God, or  an  obvious  duty,*  we  find  ourselTes  per- 
forming an  additional  process  of  reasoning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  first 
premise  is  correct  If  we  add  a  reason  for  holding  that  M  is  a  lawful  ruler,  as  '  because  he  has 
been  properly  commissioned  or  fairly  elected,*  we  do  the  same  for  the  second  premise.  If  we 
annex  to  the  conclusion  an  additional  remark,  as  therefore  M  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  dis- 
obey him  is  a  serious  crime,'  we  simply  introduce  a  second  conclusion,  which  requures  another 
argument  to  support  it 

PoMbieehaoges  ^vcry  argument,  whether  positive  or  negative,  whether  the 
theS^ii<Sratt.  °'  propositions  are  universal  or  particular,  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form  which  has  already  been  stated,  by  changes  in  the 
phraseology  or  the  position  of  the  terms,  without  affecting  the  sense  or  the 
force  of  the  argument. 

This  is  demonstrated  at  length  in  every  treatise  on  fornud  logic.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  If  we  make  the  first  premise  negative  by  substituting  *  no  lawful  ruler 
should  be  disobeyed,'  the  real  nature  of  the  argument  is  not  changed.  The  same  is  true  if  in 
the  second  premise  we  substitute  *  some  persons,'  or  use  a  part  cf  a  class  as  an  equivalent  to  a 
tmdler  whole. 

If  we  change  the  form  of  the  first  premise  by  invertmg  the  order  of  the  terms  or  by  con- 
verting it,  which  we  can  do  with  the  negative  premise  and  retain  its  full  meaning,  we  bring 
the  middle  term  into  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  premises ;  but  the  argument  and  its  power 
to  prove  a  conclusion  are  the  same. 

K  we  convert  in  a  shnilar  way  the  second,  or  minor  premise,  it  brings  the  middle  term  into 
the  subject  of  each  prcnuse,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  strength  of  the  argument 

If  we  transpose  the  order  of  the  premises,  the  relations  of  each  part  to  the  conclusion  is 
the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  order  in  which  the  two  are  uttered.  These  are  the  only 
changes  possible  in  the  mutual  relaUon  of  the  parts  of  the  syllogism,  but  none  of  these 
affect  the  nature  or  force  of  the  argument 

^  §  443.    We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  form  of 

qaestion  piopo»-   the  syllogism  which  we  have  first  stated  is  as  good  as  any 
other  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
reasoning. 

We  proceed  therefore  to  inquire,  what  does  the  analysis  of  the  syllogistic 
form  teach  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  deduction  as  a  psychological 
process.  As  it  is  a  full  expression  or  expansion  in  language  of  all  the 
materials  required  and  all  the  relations  involved  in  an  act  of  reasoning^ 
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no  way  can  be  so  satisfactory  and  decisiye  of  knowing  what  it  is  to  rear 
son,  as  to  analyze  the  syllogism. 

We  find  first  of  all,  that  in  every  syllogism  the  force  of  rea- 
ThemH^c  term    g^j^j^g  <iepends  on  what  is  called  the  middle  term.   We  have 

already  observed  that  in  every  convincing  syllogism  one 
term  must  be  used  twice.  Not  only  is  this  necessary,  but  this  term  most 
stand  in  a  fixed  relation  to  each  of  the  remaining  terms,  or  no  conclusion 
can  he  reached. 

That  relation  is  indicated  by  the  maxim  announced  by 
IriLtoti^"*  *'   Aristotle,  which  is  usually  called  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo, 

It  is  as  follows :  whatever  is  predicated  of  a  data  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively^  may  be  affirmed  of  whaJtever  is  contained  in  or 
under  the  class. 

The  original  pasaago  in  Aristotle,  npon  whioh  the  dictum  is  founded,  is  the  following :  *09«  Kori,  td« 
Konryopovfi^vov  KiytTMy  w^a^ra  koX  Kark  rov  vroxttfiiyov  pfif^rcrw.  (Got,  c  T.  p.  S,  5  4) ;  d  AnaljfL  jtrior^ 
1. 27,  p.  43  a  25 ;  1. 28,  p.  43  6  89.  Tap,  IV.  I.  p.  1 21  a  25.  We  subjoin  the  following  note  of  Trendel«n- 
hurg.  Idem  prfleoeptum  quasi  sylloglsmorum  ftmdameutum  posterlores  logici  Tatie  eztulemnt  aut  in  bms 
modum :  nota  notae  est  etiam  nota  rei,  repugnans  notas  repugnat  etiam  rd,  (nota  autem  nihil  fere  aliad 
qnam  pnedicatnm,)  aut  in  huno  modum :  quidquid  de  omnibus  valet,  valet  etiam  de  quibnsdam  et  sings* 
lis ;  quidquid  de  nullo  valet,  neo  de  quibusdom  et  singulis  valet.    (Slem,  Log,  Aritt,,  p.  89>. 

The  middle  term  like  every  concept,  stands  to  other  notions  in  the  two  relations  of  extent 
and  eonierU,  'A  notion  that  is  or  is  not  in  this  extent,  may  or  may  not  take  to  itself  the  notioD 
which  is  Its  content*  This  last  formula  has  the  advantage  of  stating  concisely  both  the 
likeness  and  the  difference  between  an  act  of  judgment  and  an  act  of  reasoning.  In  an  act  of 
judgment,  as  we  have  seen,  a  concept  may  be  expanded  dther  in  the  direction  of  its  extent  or 
of  its  content.  So  far  as  the  single  act  of  judgment  is  concerned,  the  notion  is  viewed  in  onlj 
one  relation,  that  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  an  act  of  reasoning, « 
notion,  t.  e.,  the  middle  term,  is  viewed  in  both  these  relations  at  once,  as  it  were,  and  the  result 
is  that  a  relation  is  observed  between  notions,  where  it  had  not  been  discerned  before. 

We  set  aside,  as  not  material  to  our  purpose,  the  special  construction  of  ihc  syllogism  pro- 
posed by  Hamilton  {Md.  Lee.  87),  by  which  the  relations  of  content  are  resolved  into 
The  maxim  of    those  of  extent,  and  the  maxim  de  omni  et  nullo  is  displaoed  by  the  following  maxim; 
Hamilton.  .  whatever  it  a  part  of  a  part,  it  a  paH  qf  Ue  containing  whoUJ    We  grant  that  it  ii 

possible  to  contemplate  and  express  the  relations  of  content  always  as  those  of  extent. 
In  the  example,  all  lainftd  ridert  ought  to  he  cbeyedf  we  may  say,  the  concept,  all  lauiful  rulerst  is  a  part  of  the 
notion,  ot^ht  to  be  obeyed^  and  M  is  a  part  of  all  laufful  rulen,  therefore  M  is  a  part  of  the  oontaining  whole 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  To  express  every  syllogism  in  the  language  and  under  the  relations  of  quantity  may 
or  may  not  be  convenient  for  any  proposed  logical  analysia,  but  it  does  not  set  aside  the  relations  of  quality, 
and  their  importance  to  the  act  of  reasoning.  The  distinction  still  remains  between  the  attribute  or  prop- 
erty, and  being  or  substance ;  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rests  all  the  possibility  of  fbiming  the  notion, 
and  of  using  it  in  judgment.  9 

But  whether  we  adopt  the  maxim  of  Aristotle  or  the  maxim  of  Hamilton,  it  is  all  the  same  with  oor 
view  of  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  It  still  remains  fixed  that  the  middle  term  must  be  oompro- 
bended  under,  or  excluded  from,  another  general  term,  in  order  that  a  conclusion  may  be  reached. 

The  theory  of  the  syllogism  which  founds  the  conclusion  on  the  relation  of  agiee- 
Dictum  of  agree-  ment  between  the  terms  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Hamilton.  According  to  this  view, 
ment  or  n  o  n  -  the  mijor  and  minor  terms  are  con  oeired  to  agree  (or  not  to  agree)  with  the  middle  term, 
Sw'tenna.*'*  and  consequently  to  agree  with  one  another.    What  is  meant  by  to  <^^ree  with,  is  not 

very  dear,  unless  the  terms  denote  mathematical  quantities,  and  the  parts  of  syllogisms 
are  resolved  into  a  series  of  equations.  IS,  however,  the  phrase  mean  to  be  interchangeable  in  the  oonrer- 
sion  of  propositions,  then,  we  have  the  theory  of  Hamilton,  whose  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  to  dcrise 
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an  analysis  of  the  syllogism  which  shonld  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  conversion  and  redaction 
icL  Loff^  App.  y.  and  X.). 

Another  theory,  founded  on  the  interchangeablcness  of  the  terms,  makes  reasoning  to 

be  s  proeess  by  which  we  are  jnstlAed  in  snbstituting  one  term  for  another.  For  ex- 
SteSn      *^^     ample,- All  men  are  mortal,    etc,    signiflea  :    Wherever  yon  find  man,  you  can 

substitute  or  read  mortal :  Wherever  you  find  Peter,  you  can  read  a  man  ;  therefore, 

wherever  you  find  Peter,  you  can  read  or  substitute  mortal  Both  these  views  present, 
in  principle,  nothing  new.  They  are  founded  on  mathematical  relations,  firom  which  the  illustrations 
and  language  axe  both  derived. 

J.  B.  Mill  urges  that  the  relation  of  the  gcoeral  to  the  particular  is  a  mere  accident  in 
Dictum  of  J.  8.  the  syllogism  ;  that  we  reason  from  the  particular  [the  individual]  to  the  particular  [the 
Mill.  individual] ;  that  the  use  of  general  propositions  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  in  so 

fiir  as  it  enables  us  to  refer,  in  a  convenient  form,  to  some  of  our  experiences  in  the  past, 
and  to  apply  any  one.  of  them  to  .the  individual  present.  *  For  example,  it  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  we  be  able  to  state  all  laiqful  rulers  ovght  to  ht  obeyed^  for  we  should  reason  that  M  ought  to 
be  obeyed,  from  any  single  example  of  a  lawfiil  ruler  who  ought  to  command  obedience.  "  If,  frx)m  our 
experience  of  John,  Thomas,  etc.,  who  once  were  living,  but  are  now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  all  human  beings,  are  mortal,  we  might  surely,  without  any  logical  inconsequence,  have  con- 
cluded at  once  from  these  instances,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal.  The  mortality  of  John, 
Thomas,  and  company,  is,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence  we  have  of  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Not  one  iota  ia  added  to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  general  proposition."  "  Not  only  may  we  reason 
from  particulars  to  particulars,  without  passing  through  generals,  but  we  perpetually  do  so  reason.  All 
our  earliest  inferences  are  of  this  nature.  The  child  who,  having  burnt  his  fingers,  avoids  to  thrust  them 
again  into  the  fire,  has  reasoned  or  inferred,  though  he  has  never  thought  of  the  general  maxim,  fire 
boms.  *  *  *  He  is  not  generalising ;  he  is  inforrhog  a  particular  from  particulars.  •  •  *  From  the 
considerations  now  adduoed,  the  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  established :  All  infercnco  is  from  parti- 
culars to  particulars;  general  proposltioDs  are  merely  registers  of  such  inferences  already  made,  and  short 
formulte  for  making  more.  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism,  consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  description, 
and  the  conclusion  is  not  an  inference  drawn  from  the  formula,  but  an  inference  drawn  according  to  tho 
formula,  the  real  logical  antecedent  or  premises  being  the  particular  facts  from  which  the  general 
proposition  was  collected  by  induction."    iLoffie,  B.  II.  &  8,  If  3,  4.    CI  Locke  Sttajf,  B.  IV.  c.  17,  $8.) 

The  doctrine  of  Mill  is  just  at  the  opposite  extreme  frx)m  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton. 
How  related  to  Hamilton  makes  the  syllogism  and  deduction  to  depend  solely  on  the  relations  of  ea> 
the  ■  dictum  of  tenL  Mill  excludes  these  altogether,  and  makes  the  relations  of  eorUmt  to  be  suflicient 
Hamilton.  ^^^  ^j^     „  ,^^  major  premise,  which,  as  already  remarked,  is  always  universal, 

asserts,  that  all  things  which  have  a  certain  attribute  (or  attributes;  have,  or  have  not, 
along  with  it,  a  certain  other  attribute  (or  attributes).  The  minor  premise  asserts  that  the  thing  or  set  of 
things  which  are  the  subject  of  that  premise,  have  the  first-mentioned  attribnte;  and  the  conclusion  is, 
that  they  have,  or  that  they  have  not  the  second.  Thus,  in  our  former  example,  aU  men  are  mortal, 
SoeraUe  ie  a  man,  thert/ore  Socrates  is  mortal^  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  major  premise  are  connota^ 
tive  terms,  denoting  objects  and  connoting  attributes.  The  assertion  in  the  miajor  premise  is,  that  along 
with  One  of  the  two  sets  of  attributes  we  always  find  the  others ;  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  man  never 
exist  unless  conjoined  with  the  attribute  caUcd  mortality.  The  assertion  in  the  minor  premise  is,  that  the 
individual  named  Socrates  possessed  the  former  attributes ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  he  possesses  also  tho 
attribute  mortality,"  etc,  etc.    Logic,  B.  II.  a  2,  f  8. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Mill  should  have  overlooked  the  foot  that  many  of  the  scholastics  adopted 
precisely  the  maxim  which  he  propounds,  without  dreaming  that  they  introduced  a  principle  inconsistent 
with  the  dictum  de  omni  et  ntUlo.  The  maxim,  Nota  nots6  est  etiam  nota  rei,  repugnans  nolm  repugnat 
etCam  rei,  is  exactly  coincident  with  the  maxim  of  Mill.  Of.  Twesten.,  Logik  insbesondere  die  Analytik,  1825, 
§1 105  and  152.    Trendelenburg,  in  the  passage  cited  (|  44S),  aiBrms  that  the  two  maxims  coincide. 

We  proceed  to  affirm  that 
None  of  these  §  ^^^'  ^^  relations  of  a  part  to  a  toholey  or  of  both  extent 
dicto  satisfao-  and  content  combined,  do  not  give  to  the  premises  of  the 
syllogism  the  power  of  demonstration.  They  atiggeat  but 
do  not  express  the  relation  which  furnishes  to  the  deductive  process  its 
convincing  power  over  the  mind.  While  it  is  necessary  that  in  every  syllo- 
gism the  relations  of  part  to  the  whole  should  be  expressed ;  yet  this  is 
not  the  relation  which  gives  to  the  deductive  process  its  importance  as 
a  method-knowledge.     No  syllogism  is  valid  to  which  the  dictum  de 
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omni  et  nuUo  cannot  be  applied,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  maxim 
contains  the  real  ground  of  our  faith  in  the  process  which  the  syllogism 
expresses  in  language.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  decisive  criterion  and  suffi- 
cient rule  by  which  to  judge  whether  a  syllogism  is  conclusive  or  fallacious, 
and  yet  only  suggest  without  expressing  tohat  actually  if^fiuences  the  mind 
to  accept  the  conclusion.  The  relations,  of  both  major  and  minor 
terms  to  the  extent  and  the  content  of  the  middle,  may  be  the  only  rela- 
tions that  are  expressed  in  language,  and  yet  not  furnish  the  real  relation 
which  leads  to  our  belief  or  knowledge.  The  rule  de  omni  et  nvUo  may 
test  every  syllogism  without  stating  the  relations  on  which  the  argument 
rests  for  its  force  to  compel  assent. 

In  point  of  fact,  erery  attempt  to  explain  the  deducUre  proce6P,a8  such,  by  these  reUtions, 
has  failed,  and  the  failure  of  these  attempts  has  perpetually  exposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Sjl 
logism  to  suspicion  and  contempt.  Cf.  Locke,  jE'uay,  B.  lY.  Chap.  17,  §  §  4-8 ;  6.  Campbell, 
Phil,  of  Rhelorie,  B.  I.  Chap.  6  ;  D.  Stewart,  MemcnU,  P.  IL  Chaps.  2,  8  &  4;  J.  a  MUl, 
Stfttem  of  Logic,  B.  IL  Chap.  8;  &  Bailey,  Thwry  of  Beatoninff. 

The  objection  usually  urged  against  tliia  construction  of  the  Syllogism  and  the 
i!o*a  ^?mi^  <*«ducti7e  process,  is  that  they  invoke  a  petUio  prineipii  either  in  one  of  the 
principii.  premises  or  in  the  conclusion,  making  the  process  to  be  either  a  needless 

repetition  of  what  is  already  known  or  a  trifling  explication  of  what  wae 
obviously  implied.  For  example,  it  is  said  by  some,  we  cannot  already  know  that  every  lawful 
ruler  ought  to  be  obeyed,  unless  we  have  oonndered  the  case  of  every  particular  ruler,  past, 
present  and  future.  But  if  we  have  done  this  we  have  already  considered  and  assented  to  the 
condumon  that  M  (one  of  the  cases)  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  is  usidess  to  prove  it  by  a 
process  of  deduction. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  we  rarely  if  ever  obtain  our  knowledge  of  what  is  true  of  a  whole 
class,  by  the  observation  or  experience  of  what  is  true  of  each  individual  included  under  or 
within  it.  We  do  not  obtam  our  knowledge  of  any  whole,  by  an  enumeration  and  summatioii 
of  what  is  true  of  each  of  its  parts,  but  by  the  process  of  induction,  through  which  we  gather 
or  are  led  to  believe  that  what  is  true  in  a  Umited  observation  of  a  few  iudividuals,  is  true  of 
the  whole  class. 

But  let  this  be  granted,  and  it  follows  that  the  Syllogism  and  the  deductiTO 
The  BylloginD  process  rests  upon,  and  is  but  another  name  for,  induction.  This  view  of  the 
with  IndaolioD.     Syllogism  is  taken  and  earnestly  defended  by  /.  A  Mill.    But  this  involves  the 

conclusion  that  the  deductive  process  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  demon- 
stration and  argument  are  superfluous ;  that  processes  for  proof  are  matters  of  convenience  or 
of  form,  and  that  the  Syllogism  is  useful  only  as  an  exercise  for  ingenuity  or  a  discipline  to  dex- 
terity in  analysis  and  acumen.  It  is  obvious  that  if  induction  gives  the  major  premise  m  the 
form  of  an  assertion  of  a  whole  class,  as  that  all  lawfiil  rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,  then  it  is 
mere  trifling  to  add  that  M  is  of  this  class  in  order  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  be  obeyed.  For 
as  soon  as  we  recognize  that  he  belongs  to  this  class,  we  must  know  at  once  that  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed  ndthout  the  form  or  process  of  proof. 

This  last  does  not  follow  of  necessity,  as  we  shall  show  in  its  place  (§  468),  for  we  might 
know  these  truths  or  facts  without  having  our  attention  called  to  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  them.  To  direct  the  attention  to  this  unnoticed  and  nnthoug^t-of  reUtion, 
might  be  the  simple  and  sole  object  of  the  deductive  process,  and  the  importance  and 
di£Bculty  of  doing  this  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  neoesdty  of  deducdon  as  a 
separate  process. 
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The  real  error  or  defect  consists  in  making  the  essence  or  import  of  both 
OlsM  leUiions  induction  and  deduction  to  consist  in  classification  and  the  apprehension  of 
either  pzocess.      class  relations.    If  induction  consists  only  or  chiefly  in  establishing  general 

facts  by  extended  observation,  then  deduction  must  by  consequence  signify 
the  recognition  of  what  must  already  have  been  known  in  the  formation  of  the  class.  K 
induction  is  a  synthesis  of  indiWduals  into  a  oomprehenslre  whole,  then  deduction  must  be  an 
analysis  of  this  whole  into  its  parts.  If  the  synthesis  has  been  carefully  made,  then  the 
analysis  is  onnecessary  because  it  is  superfluous.  According  to  this  view  of  the  two  processes 
deduction  is  only  subsidiary  to  induction,  and  when  we  seem  to  perform  the  process  of 
demonstration  or  proof,  it  Is  the  inductive  and  not  the  deductive  element  which  gives  it  any 
value  or  force. 

To  the  objection  that  deducdon  involves  a  petitio  principU  and  is  ihere- 
Wbiitely»«  do©,  fore  superfluous  and  without  meaning  or  force,  Whately,  {Logic^  B.  IV.,  Ch. 
eyllogism.  2,  §  1 ,)  replies  by  admitting  that  the  conclusion  is  virtually  contamed  or 

implied  in  the  premises ;  but '  it  does  not  follow  that  the  deductive  process  is 
therefore  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop  or  draw  out  that  which  is 
already  implied  or  folded  up  in  the  premises.'  This  reply  is  to  the  point,  and  contidns  an  im- 
portant truth.  But  this  truth  is  not  consistent  with  that  superficial  view  of  induction  which 
makes  it  to  consist  of  the  synthesis  of  many  individuals  into  a  class.  It  is  not  eoisy  to  see  how 
any  fact  or  truth  can  be  implied  or  virtually  eontainedj  or  how  it  can  be  folded  and  hidden,  in 
any  proposition  concerning  a  class  that  is  thus  constituted,  or  how  there  can  be  any  thing  to 
develop  or  drato  out  from  it,  which  was  not  already  known. 

§  445.  The  relation  which  is  characteristic  of  the  dednctive 
reaaon  to  oonee-  proccss  is  that  of  a  reoson  to  its  consequent  J  or  of  a  ground 
**^*°*"  to   its  inference.      It  is  by  means  of  this  relation  that  we 

know  objects  in  this  mode  or  form  of  knowledge.  This  relation  is  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  in  many  cases  of  reasoning, — always  in  the  syllogism — 
by  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  a  part,  or  of  a  general  to  a  particular,  bnt  it  is 
not  therefore  resolvable  into  this  relation,  nor  should  it  be  confounded 
with  it.  When  we  say,  aU  magnets  attract  iron  ;  this  is  a  magnet ; 
therefore  it  attracts  iron  :  the  word  aU  suggests  or  indicates  that  there  is 
8ome  reason  founded  on  the  nature  or  properties  of  the  magnet,  which 
forces  us  to  belieye  that  this  particular  magnet  will  do  the  same.  The 
relation  of  whole  to  a  part  is  stated  as  a  fact,  but  the  fact  indicates  a  rea- 
son, and  it  is  upon  this  last  relation  that  the  necessity  and  the  convincing 
force  of  the  deduction  always  turns.  This  relation  finds  expression  in  lan- 
guage by  because  in  the  enthymcme,  and  by  therefore  in  the  syllogism.  Be- 
cause  signifies  ly  cause  of  Therefore  means/or,  i.  e.,  on  account  of  that,  viz., 
that  which  had  been  previously  stated  in  the  premises ;  there  being  equiv- 
alent to  the  foregoing.    Both  words  signify  hy  reason  of. 

The  relation  of  reason  to  its  consequent  or  conclusion  is  primarily  a  relation 

la  a  relation  of    of  concepts  to  concepts,  by  which  we  are  forced  to  connect  one  with  another 

ooncepta  to  con-  «-    »    - 

cepta.  in  rational  dependence  or  combination.    This  relation  of  concepts  to  concepts 

depends  on  the  actual  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  objects  or  things. 

We  are  able  to  give  reasons  and  to  support  onr  knowledge  by  reauone  because  we  believe  the 

various  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  universe  exist,  and  are  produced  in  dependence  upon 
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one  another.  In  cases  of  reasoning  when  actaally  existing  thmgs  are  not  eonoeraed,  with  their 
causes  and  laws,  it  will  be  found  that  their  relattons,  whether  mathematical  or  logical,  are  treated 
or  r^arded  as  causal  agents,  oonstltudng  elements  or  operatiTc  laws,  and  as  in  this  way  inTolr- 
ing  necessitated  mathematical  or  logical  relaUona.    (§§  449, 450.) 

^      ^       .w     §  ^4^'    I"^  Other  words,  and  id  order  to  explain  the  thought- 

Depends  on  too         i.*  ••  .« 

relation  of  oanaet  relation  of  reason  to  consequent  or  conclusion,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  in, which  that  relation  is  involved;  wc 
must  assume  that  every  thing  that  exists  and  takes  place,  whether  in  the 
material  or  spirit  world,  exists  under  the  real  relation  of  causation  or  con- 
stituting elements  and  laws.  Every  phenomenon  and  every  though^crea- 
tion  in  the  universe  exists  by  the  working  of  powers  with  which  finite 
agents  are  endowed  in  obedience  to  fixed  conditions  and  laws,  in  order  to 
accomplish  rational  ends  or  results.  Every  such  existence  is  an  effect ; 
material  things,  spiritual  agents,  nay,  even  mathematical  and  logical  con- 
cepts. The  nature  and  the  constitution  of  these  eflbcts  are  all  explained 
by  the  cafuses,  conditions,  and  ends,  by,  under,  and  for  which,  they  are 
conceived  to  exist  and  to  act.  All  these  elements,  when  applied  to  ex- 
plain their  existence,  or  to  resolve  or  confirm  our  knowledge  when  we 
seek  explanation  or  proo^  are  called  reasons.  When  such  a  reason  is 
discovered  to  explain  or  account  for  a  &ct  or  phenomenon,  the  process  is 
called  induction.  When  it  is  applied  to  give  or  confirm  knowledge  con- 
cerning a  fact  or  truth  in  respect  to  which  the  mind  seeks  to  be  informed  or 
convinced  the  process  is  called  deduction.  To  know  by  either  or  both 
of  these  processes  is  to  know  by  reasons,  i, «.,  it  is  to  reason,  ratiocmari ; 
it  is  reasoning,  ra^tooina^*b. 

But  how  does  a  cause,  law  or  end,  become  a  reason  f  In  what  way  is  it  that 
How  ^<>^ij|^  the  mind  finds  in  the  necessary  or  constant  connection  which  exists  between 
aBeaaon.  things,  a  means  to  that  neoesdtated  knowledge  or  belief  which  is  gained  b.T 

reasoning  f  We  answer,  reasoning  itself,  and  deduction  pre-eminently,  is  bot 
the  recognition  of  this  relation  as  a  means  to  gain  or  substantiate  knowledge.  For  proof  of 
this  we  appeal  to  the  process  of  reasoning  itself.  In  doing  so,  we  should  not  employ  edv 
of  those  trivial  examples  which  occur  in  most  books  of  logic,  but  rather  select  some  example 
of  the  process  of  deduction  when  it  is  of  actual  use,  t.  e.,  when  it  is  employed  to  reliere  the 
mind  from  doubt,  or  to  answer  its  questions  as  to  what  is  trae.  We  should  take  a  case  of  knowl- 
edge actually  gained  or  of  doubts  relieved  by  a  process  of  alignment  In  every  such  case  we 
shall  find  that  the  mind  has  no  direct  access  to  the  object  before  it,  but  only  one  that  it 
hidirect  The  knowledge  is  not  immediate  and  intuitive,  and  cannot  be.  It  is  only  the  cause,  tiie 
effect  or  the  law,  the  end  or  the  means,— one  side  or  term, — ^to  which  the  mind  has  anymeaos 
of  access.  But  it  knows  or  may  know  that  under  the  law  of  causation  this  is  necessarily  ooo- 
nected  with  the  other  term.  The  use  of  this  knowledge  for  the  relief  of  doubt  in  the  confinnar 
tion  or  the  acquisition  of  faith,  is  reasoning.  When  the  relation  of  causation  is  applied  by  the 
mind  to  this  use  it  constitutes  the  relation  of  reason  and  its  consequent  The  necessary  consec- 
tion  pertaining  to  causation  when  thus  applied  gives  convincing  force  to  deduction.  It  is  this 
discerned  necessary  connection  between  a  cause  and  tit  effect^  meam  and  end,  etc  eta,  which 
is  what  we  call  the  force  of  demonstration  or  deduction. 
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Tbifl  Is  another  bat  not  unimportant  confirmation  of  tho  principle  essential  to  all  sonnd  philosophy, 
tlukt  the  relations  of  thought  are  but  reflexes  of  tho  actual  relations  of  things,  and  that  every  logical  process 
pre-cnppoees  some  iaith  or  knowledge  in  real  existence  and  real  truth.  The  modem  tendency  has  been 
to  reaolTB  the  forms  of  things  into  forms  of  thought.  It  is  e^'sential  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  forms  of 
thought  are  but  the  reflexes  of  forms  of  things ;  that  if  we  do  not  begin  with  ftmdamental  aasnmptions  or 
beliefli  oonoeining  things,  we  cannot  explain  even  the  logical  or  thought-processes  on  whieh  speculation  rests. 
That  the  deductiTe  process  and  the  «yllogism  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  causality 
f  Aris.  ^"^  distinctly  taught  by  ArisloUe,  He  remarks,  AnaL  pott.  IL2:  ih  ithf  yjip  tlnw  rh 
ioSZ  ^  lUvw,  which  means  in  this  connection,  the  middle  teim  Is  causal  in  its  significance. 

The  entire  paasage  is  thus  translated  by  Waits :  *  quum  omnis  quaostio  jam  in  eo  verso- 
tur,  ut  rei  subjectas  naturam  sive  cauaam  per  quam  res  ipsa  existat,  Tel  ob  quam  aliud 
quid  de  ea  pnedioatuT,  exploremus,  quam  tpiUdem  camam  Urminus  nudiut  txprimere  debet.*  Ar.  Or.  To  the 
like  eCbot  is  the  passage.  Anal.  port.  II.  12,  rb  yjip  fiimv  «!rtoy.  Aristotie  distinguishes  between  the  caute  of 
being  tani  tts  eatwe  ot  knowing,  translated  ratio  eoeendi  and  ratio  cognMoendly  L  e.,  as  we  have  explained,  be- 
tween the  eause  and  the  reaton,  but  he  does  not  show  how  the  one  Is  related  to  the  other.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  many  modem  logicians,  for  this  reason  and  others,  that  in  the  passages  dted  he  may  have  used 
€au96  only  in  the  sense  of  r«afon,  and  that  he  ascribed  to  the  middle  tons  causal  eifloienoy  only  as  moaning 
*  causal  of  the  conclusion ; '  in  other  words,  as  the  ratio  cognotcendi  in  the  logical  as  distinguidied  from  the 
real  sense.  The  illustrations  which  he  employs  prove  the  contrary,  for  they  are  all  taken  from  real  causes 
or  agenta  Besides,  he  distinguishes  the  causes  which  the  middle  term  denotes  as  those  which  inTolve  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  eflTect,  from  those  which  secure  it  for  the  most  part,Mf  iw\  7b  woM. 

The  later  Greek  logidana  being  more  occupied  with  the  forms  of  the  syllogism  and  its 
application  to  the  detection  of  Ikllades  than  with  its  specnlatiye  foundation  or  its 
The     Boiholastio    phUcsophical  import,  left  very  much  out  of  view  this  important  hint  of  their  great  jpas- 
^   ^^^  ter .    The  scholastics  committed  the  double  error  of  believing  that  the  syllogism  was  the 

sole  Instrument  of  acquiring  new  knowledge,  or  of  discovery  properly  so-called,  to  tho 
neglect  of  induction,  and  of  supposing  that  the  formal  relations  of  the  syllogism  constituted  and  measured 
all  the  rdations  of  things.  Hence  it  was  so  generally  received  in  the  Continental  schools  ;  that  the 
prinoiples  of  identity,  of  contradiction,  and  the  excluded  middle— the  soHsalled  laws  of  thought--were  the 
only  criteria  of  real  truth  and  actual  knowledge,  and  that  the  process  of  reasoning  itself  could  be  explained 
by  these  axioms.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  schools  of  Spinosa,  Bohelling,  and  Hegel  were  formed 
if  not  founded  upon  this  assumption. 

LeOmitM  Is  a  distinguished  and  notable  exception  to  this  nearly  uniform  course  of  specu- 
lation. He  asserts  that,  for  the  parposes  of  philosophy,  besides  the  prlndplo  of  oontra- 
oTption^  ^  ^'  dioUonanotheris  required,  vU,theprindp1e  of  tiiesQfficient reason.  Thisisneoeasazy, 
as  he  asserts  in  one  place,  **in  order  that  a  thing  should  exist,  an  event  should  happen 
or  take  plaee,  and  that  a  tmth  should  be  received."  **Four  quhine  chose  eiiste,  qu*un 
ivSnement  arrive,  qu'une  v6rit6  alt  lieu."  LeUre$  enire  LeCbniU  et  Ckarke^  iv.  %  136.  Of.  Aritt.  Met.  v.  I. 
1 9 ;  also  Leibniti,  Dt  Sden.  Vniver.,  Theod.  Fart  L  $  44.  Monad.  (Princip  J'hU.)  %  88.  But  the  prindplo 
of  the  saffldent  reason  of  Leibniti  is  explained  and  appUed  by  himself  without  discrimination  to  the  causes 
of  actually  existing  phenomena  and  the  reasons  of  demonstrated  tmth.  That  is,  the  ratio  estendi  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ratio  eognotceiuU,  and  of  course  there  Is  no  attempt  to  show  the  relation  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  principle  so  imperfectly  enounced  did  not  take  a  permanent  place 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Even  Wolf  himself,  Leibniti's  professed  disciple  and  expounder  {Onlbt. 
%  TOsqq. ;  Met.  {  SO  sqq.),  attempts  to  resolve  the  law  of  causation  and  the  snfilcient  reason  into  the  law  of 
contradietkm.  The  tendency  of  modem  philosophy  has  been  to  consider  the  law  of  the  suiBcient  reason  as 
extra^logical  (i7am<Z/on,  Die.  p.  608),  or  to  derive  it  in  both  forms  of  real  and  logical*cause,  fh»n  the  relations 
of  concepts  to  concepts,  instead  of  founding  the  ratio  eegnoteendi  on  the  ratio  enendi,  L  e.,  on  the  relations 
of  things ;  thereby  inverting  the  processes  of  nature  and  destroying  eonfldence  in  the  grounds  of  knowledge 
andoffoith. 

The  reason  oi  §  ^^*^'  ^^  Conception  of  the  logical  reason  is  wider  in  its 
SSn"^cau8e''^or  ™°S®  *°^  application  than  that  of  the  real  canse  on  which 
^^'  it  is  founded.    The  real  cause  is  always  prior  to  the  effect 

which  it  produces.  The  mind  in  apprehending  or  observing  its  actual 
workings,  assumes  or  supposes  the  cause,  in  order  to  observe  or  believe 
in  the  actual  effect.  But  in  applying  this  relation  for  the  purposes  of 
reasoning,  the  mind  may  begin  with  the  effect  and  conclude  to  a  cause,  as 
properly  as  when  it  begins  with  the  cause  and  reasons  to  an  effect.    Either 
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inyolves  the  other  in  a  connection  of  thought ;  either  can  be  made  to  imply 
the  other  in  the  order  of  deduction  or  reasoning. 

The  reason  and  the  cause  comdde,  when  from  an  actual  cause,  (the  conditions  and  laws 
being  included  or  supposed,)  we  reason  to  the  certainty  or  reality  of  the  effect  Thus  the  fire 
did  or  will  fall  into  a  ressel  of  gunpowder,  therefore  an  explosion  did  or  will  occur.  They 
direrge,  when  we  reason  from  the  etkci  to  the  cause,  or  when  the  effect  is  made  the  reison  for 
our  belief  or  knowledge  of  the  cause :  as  the  vessel  of  gunpowder  exploded,  therefore  heat  in 
some  form  was  present.  The  known  effect  is  in  this  case  the  reaton  for  the  betiered  or  proved 
coneluiion. 

In  a  similar  way  we  reason  both  forwards  and  backwards  from  the  means  to  the  end  and 
from  the  end  to  the  means,  making  either  the  end  or  the  means  the  reason,  and  the  means  or 
the  end  the  conclusion. 

So  in  moral  action  we  reason  from  the  motives  forward  to  the  act  or  purpose,  and  hack- 
ward  from  the  act  or  purpose  to  the  impelling  motives,  making  dther  the  reason  for  believiDg 
the  other,  with  such  reservation  as  the  nature  of  their  mutual  activity  requires. 

§  448.  The  distinction  should  also  be  noticed  between  causes 
^%ci\oUw°'  ^  ®'  P^^®*"®  and  laws.    Laws  designate  those  permanent 
^  circumstances  or  relations  which,  though  not  separate  agents 

themselves,  modify  the  production  of  the  effect,  so  that  with  or  with- 
out these,  the  effect  does  or  does  not  actually  occur,  or  the  energy  of  the 
effect  varies  as  these  circumstances  vary.  The  best  example  of  a  law  as 
distinguished  from  a  cause  or  agent,  is  the  law  of  gravitation — according 
to  which  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  For 
the  purposes  of  reasoning,  however,  the  law  may  be  viewed  as  a  new  or 
varying  cause ;  i.  «.,  the  power  in  question,  e.  g.  gravitation,  is  known  or 
manifested  as  a  cause  which  we  can  apply  in  deduction,  so  far  as  or 
when  it  obeys  certain  laws. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  intelligible,  we  observe  that  the  various  conditions  on  which  in 
effect  depends,  may,  when  philosophically  viewed,  be  regarded  as  its  causes.  Thus  to  the 
effect  combustion,  heat  or  a  burning  substance  and  the  ftiel  are  both  requisites.  The  heat,  as 
being  able  to  kindle  or  inflame,  is  one  active  agent.  The  capacity  of  the  substance  to  be 
inflamed,  is  another  agency.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  entirely  passive,  but  that  whidi  is 
eminently  active,  Is  called  the  canae  jEwr  kmhMMt^  while  that  whose  efficiency  is  less  cod9|» 
cious  fai  called  the  condition.    Their  joint  product  is  the  effecL 

§  449.  When  we  employ  reasons  to  prove  geometrical  tmth, 
mmSiu?****^       we  proceed  in  a  similar  method,  and  the  grounds  of  our 

procedure  and  the  consequent  belief,  are  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  product  regarded  as  dependent  on  certain  efficient  or  con- 
stituting elements  which  are  viewed  by  the  mind  as  necessitating  certain 
products  or  effects  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  an  agent,  whether 
material  or  spiritual,  brings  to  pass  its  results.  The  triangle,  square,  cube 
and  sphere  are  regarded  as  possessed  of  certain  properties,  which,  in  their 
nature,  when  subjected  to  certain  changes,  or  brought  into  certain  com- 
binations, make  the  real  existence  of  certain  other  properties  necessarVi 
and  therefore  evident  to  the  mind.    The  ratio  esaendiy  or  the  coDoeived 
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properties  of  the  geometrical  figures  in  space  as  constructed  in  the  mind, 
becomes  the  ratio  cognoscendi.  The  nature  of  space,  or  of  bodies  exist- 
ing in  space,  is  the  actual  reason  that  the  mind  accepts  the  conclusion. 
The  geometrical  constiniction  has  a  qtcaai  causal  efficiency,  the  effect  or 
consequence  of  which  cannot  be  set  aside ;  or  the  construction  may  be 
viewed  as  a  joint  effect  of  the  mind's  activity,  upon  or  within  the  supposed 
conditions,  as  determined  by  the  mind's  intuition  of  space. 

Thus :  two  triangles  are  similar,  t.  e,y  their  sides  and  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 
becanse  they  are  the  halves  made  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram.  The  reason  is  found  in 
the  preTionsly  constructed  properties  of  tlie  parallelogram.  But  these  properties  are  deter- 
mined by  the  constructive  acts  of  the  mind,  space  being  assumed  as  allowing  the  mind  to 
conceive  or  construct  certain  figures.  The  figures  being  constructed  are  divided,  t.  «.,  new 
figures  are  constructed — they  are  compared  with  each  other — ^they  are  superimposed  upon  one 
another — in  short,  there  are  a  series  of  consecutive  acts  passing  into  effects,  the  acts  deter- 
mining the  effects  and  the  effects  being  determmed  or  defined  by  the  mind*s  acts  and  the 
material,  viz.,  space,  with  which  it  works.  We  reason  from  the  act,  t.  «.,  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  or  from  the  effect  back  to  the  act,  precisely  as  when  the  cause  and  effect  are  material. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  ground  of  the  certainty  when  the  product  is  mental  The  relation 
of  the  cause  and  the  reason  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  reason  rests  upon  the  known 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  construct  such  an  effect,  viz.,  a  triangle  or  square,  by  precisely  the  same, 
genetic  or  productive  acts,  under  fixed  spatial  conditions. 

What  we  call  the  nature  or  properties  of  the  triangle  or  square  are  accounted  for  by  the 
mind's  power  to  produce  them,  and  the  concurring  aid  of  space  as  a  condition  or  ooagent  to  the 
effect. 

§  450.  The  same  is  true,  when  we  reason  from  the  essential 
Immediate  Syi-  constituents  of  a  logical  concept ;  or  construct  what  some 
logicians  call  immediate  syllogisms. 

These  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  reasoning  proper,  as  the  process  is  merely  formal  But 
if  they  are  to  be  so  regarded,  then  the  parts  and  the  whole,  from  wliich  in  such  cases  we  reason 
to  one  another  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  thinking  power,  or  the  power  to  generalize 
at  all  That  is,  these  are  products  of  the  mind^s  creative  energy  which  are  referred  in  the 
final  explanation  to  the  mind's  own  acting  conformably  to  the  relations  or  forms  of  thought, 
which  are  assumed  as  conformed  to  the  relations  of  things ;  these  relations  being  regarded  as 
fixed  or  permanent  forces  to  all  like  constructions,  just  as  space  and  number  give  law  to  all  the 
objects  to  which  they  pertain.  These  logical  products  as  wAo/m  and  parU,  posUives,  and  neffth 
tivea^  etc.,  are  regarded  as  causal  of  certain  results  to  any  object  brought  into  certain  rela- 
tions with  them.  They  are  reasoned  of,  as  though  they  were  actually  existing  beings  with 
causal  properties  obeying  unchanging  laws.  The  parts  make  up  the  whole  and  the  whole  is 
divisible  into  parts,  because  the  mind  unites  these  as  parts  and  makes  of  them  a  whole,  and 
being  so  united  they  must  hold  true  to  the  nature,  i.  «.,  the  effect  or  product  which  the  mind 
has  made  by  its  creative  activity.  We  say,  some  islands  are  surrounded  by  water,  because  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  island  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  i.  e.,  because  all  islands  are  surrounded 
by  water.  Duty  can  only  be  performed  by  a  moral  being,  because  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  duty  to  be  performed  by  such  a  being.  In  all  such  cases  we  reason  from  what  the  mind 
baa  produced  to  what  is  necessarily  involved  by  what  are  called  the  relations  of  content  and 
extent    These  relations  we  give  to  every  concept  which  we  construct. 

These  positions  will  be  illustrated  more  fully  in  treating  of  the  varieties  of  deduction. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

.     BEASONING. — ^VABIETIBS   OF  DEDUCnOX. 

Fbov  the  analjBifl  of  the  Dedactive  Process  in  general,  we  proceed  to  a  special  consideration 
of  the  9evertU  varieUeM  of  deductive  re^eoning.  These  are  detennined  by  the  diiferaices 
in  the  sabject-matter  upon  or  about  which  the  process  of  dednctioii  is  emploTed,  so  far 
as  this  subject-matter  occasions  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
the  reasoning  depends.  Material  forces  and  reasons  differ  from  the  psychological  and  moraL 
Both  these  are  unlike  the  mathematical  Those  which  are  purely  logical  differ  from  all  the 
others.  7%eproeet8,  however,  is  common  to  all  these  objects  so  far  as  it  is  deductire,  but 
the  subjeet^natter  is  in  each  case  so  peculiar  in  respect  to  the  sources  from  which  it  is 
derived,  the  evidence  on  which  its  reality  rests,  and  the  method  by  which  the  mind  gains 
and  uses  the  knowledge  mvolved,  as  to  occasion  a  marked  difference  in  what  is  usually 
esteemed  and  called  the  process  of  deduction. 

§  451.  The  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning  usually  recognized 
three ;,  these   are  the  ProbcMe^  the  Mathematical^  and  the  PortnaL 
^    ^  Probable  reasoning  again  is  subdivided  into  three,  the 

physical^  ih^ psychological^  and  the  historical^  according  as  the  subject-matter 
is  physical  beings  and  phenomena,  spiritual  agents  and  their  manifestations, 
or  those  combinations  of  the  two  which  make  up  human  history.  It  is 
often  called  applied  reasoning^  because  its  materials  are  facts  known  by 
observation  and  induction,  and  to  the  materials  thus  acquired  or  furnished, 
its  processes  are  applied. 

Mathematical  reasoning  is  threefold,  according  as  it  is  concenied  with 
continued  or  discrete  quantity,  or  as  it  combines  the  methods  appropriate 
to  each.    It  is  Geometrical^  Arithmetical  and  Analytical. 

Formal  reasoning  concerns  itself  with  pure  concepts  abstracted  from  aB 
beings  and  phenomena,  and  with  the  relations  which  such  concepts  involve. 
It  is  sometimes  technically  styled  simply  logical  deduction,  and  its 
arguments  are  called  immediate  or  purely  logical  syllogisms. 

§  452.  In  probable  or  applied  deduction^  we  may  for  the  pres- 
Sg  diSod?***'    ent  assume  that  the  premises  are  furnished  by  induction  and 

observation.  In  respect  to  induction,  it  is  for  the  present 
sufficient  that  we  affirm  that  by  it  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  general 
powers,  properties  or  agencies,  in  the  spheres  of  matter  and  of  spirit  It 
is  in  the  same  way  that  we  reach  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  viz., 
those  universal  conditions  of  the  action  of  these  agents  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  fixed  propositions,  and  can  be  regarded  as  rules  or  regulators 
of  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  their  effects  or  phenomena.  Both  must 
be  considered,  whenever  an  event  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  reasoning. 
But  power  and  law  in  their  relations  to  deduction  may  be  considered  as 
the  same,  so  far  as  each  is  a  reason  for  the  conclusion.  In  applied  i-eason- 
ing  as  defined,  induction  is  always  necessary  to  ftimish  major  premises, 
because  there  can  be  no  reasons,  if  there  are  no  general  or  universal  pow- 
ers or  laws. 
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For  minor  premises  in  these  easeSi  obaervaiion  often  suffices,  because  it  often  furnishes 
individual  facts  or  events.  When  these  minor  premises  affirm  any  thing  of  a  class  of  general- 
ized objects,  induction  maj  be  required  as  well  as  observation. 

This  description  of  reasoning  is  called  JProbable,  sometimes  ProbUmalieal  and 
The  epithet  ex-  Moral,  ^mply  because  the  subject-matter  depends  on  causes  which  are  con- 
qmSiflod.  *"  tingent,  and  is  not  necessarily  trae.  Its  reality  cannot  be  proved  by  demon- 
strative evidence.  As  such  it  is  contrasted  with  the  mathematical  and  formal, 
the  subject-matter  of  which  is  in  no  sense  a  real  being  or  event,  and  is  dependent  on  no  con- 
tingoncy  for  its  existence  or  occurrence,  but  on  the  properties  or  relations  of  mathematical  and 
logical  concepts.  As  soon  as  the  premises  are  oonstructed  by  the  mind  they  need  no  evidence 
from  experience.  They  axe  obviously  and  intuitively  trae.  The  terms  probable,  etc.,  do  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  processes  involved  are  lees  valid  or  convincing,  or  that  the  premises 
or  conclusions  are  less  trustworthy. 

Bat  whether  the  reasoning  process,  ais  such,  relates  to  facts 
^'^"fSidiSSI"  of  matter,  to  facts  of  spirit,  or  to  facts  of  history,  it  rests 


upon  reasons  in  the  way  already  explained.  The  facts  are 
reasoned  ont  whenever  the  power  or  law  with  its  conditions  is  employed 
to  prove  that  they  must  have  occurred,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  exist 
which  require  them ;  or  whenever  facts  or  events  known  to  exist  are  ex- 
plained by  being  referred  to  such  agencies  or  laws. 

Thus,  the  suspended  weight  let  loose,  it  is  reasoned,  must  fall,  because  the 
In  the  aphete  of  force  of  gravitation  is  always  in  action  ;  or  the  rea$on  why  it  fell,  or  why  it 
™*     '  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  fell,  is  that  this  power  was  acting  at  the  time. 

The  marble  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add  because  the  lime  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  it  than  for  carbonio  add.  The  decomposition  of  these  elements  attended  by  effer- 
veocenoe  is  explained  by  the  operation  of  the  stronger  force  over  the  weaker. 

In  the  sphere  of  spirit,  /  reason  that  at  the  thought  of  Hannibal  I  shall  always 
In  the  ipheie  of  think  of  Fabius,  because  the  two,  by  association,  have  become  permanently  fixed 
spirit.  Ij^  ^y  thoughts.     By  a  reference  to  the  operation  of  this  power  under  its 

laws,  I  explain  the  fact,  that  I  thought  of  Fabius  a  moment  previous.  In  a 
similar  way  I  predict  or  explain  a  particular  purpose  or  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  by  referring  to  the  reasone  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  joint  actions  of  certain 
motives  and  a  supposed  disposition  or  kind  of  character,  both  these  being  regarded  as  agendes 
of  spirit,  or  as  conditions  of  its  action  which  are  regulated  by  fixed  laws. 

The  student  and  interpreter  of  history  reasons  concerning  events  of  the 
past  when  he  seeks  to  expiain  them  by  their  appropriate  causes  and  laws, 
or  \xi  forecast  the  future  by  means  of  the  great  forces  or  agencies, — the  so- 
called  prindples— through  which  the  course  of  events  and  the  results  of 
important  movements  in  sodety  can  be  interpreted. 

When  an  advocate  reasons  for  or  against  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  certain 
In  the  legal  event,  by  a  reference  to  known  principles  of  human  action,  or  the  testimony 
argument.  ^  credible  witnesses,  or  when  he  reasons  for  or  agdnst  the  truthfulness  of  a 

witness,  or  when,  an  event  havmg  occurred,  as  a  theft  or  a  homicide,  he 
reasons  out  a  theory  to  expldn  the  event,  and  reasons  against  a  counter  theory,  he  refers  to 
certain  agencies  and  laws  in  the  world  of  matter  or  in  the  world  of  spirit,  and  often  in  both, 
AS  reasons  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

Deduction  is  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  when  applied  to  material  than 

Why  more  satis-    when  applied  to  spiritual  phenomena,  because  the  agencies  known  in  the  one 

than  m  spirit.       sphere  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  other,  and  because  the  laws  according 

to  which  these  agendes  produce  thdr  results  are  capable  of  being  expressed 
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in  mathematical  formulsB.  Heooe,  m  many  of  the  physical  acienoefl  we  apply  the  rigor,  die 
certainty  and  the  yariety  of  geometrical  deduction,  as  in  JfecKanicf,  Opiia^  Nmmgotwi^  7W 
retieal  Agronomy  and  Chemieal  Anaiym, 

This  introdnces  into  the  sphere  of  pore  deduction  a  second  dement,  tiz.  the  maihematicd, 
which  is  combined  with  that  which  is  c&nHnffent  or  problenuUieal^  in  many  of  the  physiad 
sciences,  but  which  in  the  pure  or  abstract  mathematics,  gives  character  to  what  is  called  by 
eminence  mathematiMl  reatomng. 

§  453.  The  objects  or  entities  with  which  mathematical  rea- 
rearo^^^       soning  IS  coDcerned,  are  constructed  by  the  mind  itself  on 

the  suggestion  of,  and  of  course  with  reference  to,  certain 
material  things  and  occurring  acts,  which  are  related  to  one  another  in 
space  and  time.  Hence  these  entities  themselves  have  certain  definite 
relations  to  space  and  time,  which  are  called  their  properties. 

We  need  not  here  consider  all  the  qnestions  which  may  be  raised  in  respect  to  the  natnre 
of  these  objects  or  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed.  We  are  concerned  with  those 
only  which  are  involved  in  and  give  character  to  mathematical  deduction,  and  which  must  be 
understood  to  explain  this  process. 

We  assume  the  reality  (in  some  sort)  of  Space  and  Time.  We 

The  entities   or  ^   ^  ■% 

beiBRs  to  which    assumc  also  that  we  can  construct  and  represent  to  our 

It  reliii^L 

minds,  the  various  thought-objects  with  which  the  sciences 
of  magnitude  and  number  are  concerned.  We  certainly  find  ourselves,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  development,  possessed  of  the  concepts 
which  are  employed  in  geometry,  general  arithmetic,  and  algebra — as  tht 
Pointy  the  Lme^  the  Superficies^  the  Triangle,  the  Square,  the  Cn'cle,  the 
Cube,  the  Sphere,  the  Cane,  etc.,  as  also  t?ie  Unit,  the  Sum,  the  DifferencCy 
the  Multiple,  the  Divisor  and  the  Ratio. 

These  are  properly  called  concepts  or  general  notiona  Like 
SS^ooncepS?**^  other  concepts  their  constituents  are  affirmable  of  the  indi- 
vidual objects  to  which  they  relate ;  they  have  no  separately 
real,  but  only  a  relative  and  therefore  a  mental  existence*  Tlie  individual 
objects  of  which  these  concepts  are  affirmable  ate,  as  it  would  seem  at  first, 
individual  objects  of  sense  or  spirit ;  t^s  when  we  affirm  a  line,  or  point,  or 
superficies  to  belong  to  a  block  of  ivory.  On  second  thought,  we  are  sure 
that  the  mathematical  point,  line,  or  surface,  cannot  belong  to  any  mate- 
rial object  as  such,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  perfectly  even  or  sharp 
edges  or  even  planes  in  any  material  object.  Nor  are  there  in  nature  any 
perfect  units,  exactly  the  counterparts  of  one  another.  The  mind  must 
construct  or  imagine  such  entities  for  itself,  having  indeed  some,  and 
those  easily  recognizable,  relations  to  the  material  originals. . 

These  individual  entities  are  then  generalized,  and  become  concepts ;  having  a  oontent  and 
extent,  and  being  capable  of  definition,  division,  and  clasafioation.  The  iDdividual  and  the 
general  are  however  scarcely  distinguished  by  the  mind  itself.  The  individual  differences  are  so 
hiconsiderable  and  for  the  purposes  of  mathematical  science  so  unimportant,  that  they  do  not 
come  into  notice.    The  attributes  and  relations  which  they  have  m  common  and  which  con- 
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Btltnte  their  import,  are  entirely  prominent  and  exclosiye  of  the  others.  Indeed,  in  the 
mathematical  processes  the  mind  passes  so  quickly  from  the  individaal  to  the  general  and 
returns  again  so  suddenly  to  the  individual  as  not  to  obserre  for  the  moment  with  which  it  has 
to  do  when  considering  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  line  or  triangle  which  is  before  it ; 
whether  what  it  obserres  or  thinks  of,  is  this  triangle  as  an  individual,  or  as  the  representa- 
tire  of  aU  triangles  conceirable. 

It  is  another  marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of  these  relations,  that  they  are 
^eir  ^MrtiM  clearly  and  entirely  distinguishable  from  all  other  generalized  properties.  It 
epirltaal.  is  impossible  that  the  length,  breadth  etc.  of  any  material  object  should  be 

confounded  with  its  sensible  qualities,  or  that  the  distinctions  of  number 
should  be  mistaken  for  those  properties  of  matter  or  spirit  of  which  sense  or  consdousneas 
takes  cognizance.  Not  only  are  they  clearly  separated  as  a  class,  but  each  one  of  the  dass  is 
sharply  separable  from  every  other.  The  line  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  suriace 
nor  the  sum  with  the  difference.  Then  again  the  number  of  the  more  general  of  these  rela- 
tions is  so  limited  as  to  be  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  imagination  and  the  memory.  The 
mind  is  entirely  certain  that  no  one  required  has  been  overlooked.  The  eye  can  easily  sweep 
over  the  entire  field  of  view  at  a  single  glance. 

§  464.  Again ;  these  concepts,  like  all  others,  can,  as  has 
od  in  propoai.    been  explained,  be  expanded  into  propositions  of  content  and 

extent.  The  propositions  of  content  are  the  definitions  which 
state  the  attributes  which  constitute  the  essence  of  each  of  the  complex 
concepts  which  we  form  by  mathematical  construction,  as  of  the  square, 
the  triangle,  the  cube,  etc.,  etc.  The  best  and  most  satisfactory  definitions 
are  those  which  bring  directly  before  the  mind  the  act  or  process  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  constructed.  Thus,  a  line  is  defined  as  a  point 
moved  in  space,  a  point  is  produced  by  the  intersection  or  termination  of 
one  line  by  another,  a  superficies  results  from  a  line  in  motion,  a  solid 
from  a  moving  superficies,  a  sphere  from  a  circle  revolved  about  its  diam- 
eter, a  cone  from  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  about  its  per- 
pendicular. Definitions  of  this  kind  also  may  serve  to  connect  one 
construction  with  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  carry  forward  the  prop- 
erties of  one — a  lower — ^into  those  of  another — a  higher. 

We  recognize  these  definitions  to  be  appropriate  and  true, 
B(^^na  pot-    because  we  know  that  we  ourselves  perform  the  processes 

and  achieve  the  results  which  the  definitions  describe.  Such 
definitions  we  sometimes  phrase  in  the  language  of  command,  as,  draw 
me  a  line^  move  apUinSj  etc.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  postiUates^pos- 
tuUUa^  i.  e.,  concepts  which  may  be  required  and  assumed  without  dissent. 

The  definidonB  of  the  concepts  of  number  scarcely  need  to  be  given.  We  assume  at  once 
that  all  men  know  what  they  signify.  When  an  explanation  of  them  is  required  we  refer 
directly  to  the  processes  of  numbering,  as  adding  and  diminiehing  ;  either  by  variable  or 
constant  rates,  etc.,  etc. 

The  peculiarities  of  mathematical  definitions  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  arise  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  exhaust  the  entire  import  or  essence  of  the  concept  We  are 
certain  that  the  definitions  of  a  triangle  and  square  are  exhaustive.  Such  concepts  are  in  their 
very  nature  transparent,  we  can  see  through  them  as  through  ciystal  water  to  the  bottom  of  a 
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DiouDtain  lake.  We  know  that  the  properties  enomerated  perfectly  difltmgiiieh  this  ooneept 
from  every  other.  The  definition  does  not  indeed  express  all  that  is  tme  of  the  concept  u 
related  to  every  other  in  every  conceivable  combination,  (else  reasoning  or  analysis  could  not 
add  to  our  knowledge,)  but  it  gives  all  that  is  essential  to  enable  the  mind  to  distinguish  U 
from  every  other,  t.  «.,  to  know  with  entire  satiafikction,  and  adequately  to  define  wIM  the 
concept  is  with  which  it  has  to  do. 

Hathematioai  §  ^^^'  "^^  propositions  of  eoctefU  are  such  as  these :  Triangles 
^po^tioDB  of  i^re  plane  and  spherical ;  and  each  of  these  are  acute,  obtuse, 
or  right-angled :  and  for  the  same  reason  that  mathematical 
definitions  are  exhaustive,  mathematical  divisions  are  known  to  be  com- 
plete. All  divisions  of  extent  grow  out  of  the  definitions  of  content. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  these  last  are  exhaustive,  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  elements  involved,  it  follows,  that  all  possible  subdivisioDs 
which  depend  upon  such  elements,  can  be  easily  compassed  and  confi- 
dently enumerated  by  the  mind. 

Hamilton  pertinently  observes :  '^  Mathematical,  like  all  other  reason- 
ing, is  syllogistic ;  but  here,  the  perspicuous  necessity  of  the  maUer  necessi- 
tcUes  the  correctness  of  the  form  ;  we  cannot  reason  wrong." —  Works  of 
JReidf  p.  701,  n. 

§  456.    Besides  the  definitions,  there  is  another  class  of  prop* 

j^omi  of  two    ogiriong  called  axioms.    These  differ  from  definitions  in  this, 

that  they  state  the  necessary  relations  that  are  involved  in  the 

nature  or  application  of  all  the  concepts  of  quantity  as  such,  whereas  each  one 

of  the  definitions  states  either  the  content  or  extent  of  some  special  concept. 

Examples  of  axioms :  such  propositions  as  the  following,  *  the  whole  i» 
greater  than  itspart^  i.  e.,  it  is  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  concept 
the  wholCy  that  it  should  bear  this  relation  to  another  concept  called  itfi 
part.  The  one  requires  its  correlate ;  involving  the  relations  of  greater  and 
less.  We  construct  and  therefore  conceive  the  whole  by  the  addition  of 
parts  ;  we  construct  parts  by  the  division  of  a  whole. 

Again, '  if  to  or  from  equal  quantities  we  ad.d  or  take  equals,  the  sums 
or  remainders  are  equal.'  This  is  also  seen  at  once  to  be  true,  and  to  be 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  equality. 

Axioms  of  this  first  class  are  equally  applicable  to  arithmetical  and  geometri- 
U^to  AritSmetio  ^^  quantity.  They  affirm  the  relations  which  the  mind  mnst  evolTe  and  dia- 
and  Geometry.      cem  whenever  it  measures  one  such  quantity  by  another.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 

any  quantity  to  be  measurable ;  it  can  be  known  as  equal,  greater  or  less,  when 
compared  with  another  quantity.  More  exactly  we  say  in  the  concrete ;  separate  objects  bar- 
ing relations  to  either  space  or  time  or  to  both,  can  measure  one  another.  EqwdUy^  ffreater-nm 
and  leta-neuj  are  discerned  in  and  evolved  from  these  acts  of  comparison.  The  axioms  concen- 
ing  the  equal,  the  greater  and  the  less,  state  in  general  language  and  in  special  applicatiaDS 
what  the  mind  necessarily  believes  in  every  particular  case.  They  do  not  enable  the  mmd  to 
apply  a  predicate  to  the  individual  beeau$e  it  has  affirmed  it  of  the  general,  but  thejr  affinn  in  gen- 
cral  what  the  mind  is  ready  to  assent  to  in  every  special  uistanoe.  Cf.  Kant,  Kriiik,  p.  14^, 
ed.  Ros.,  p.  176,  cd.  Hart,  and  Prokg.  §  2.    Kant  contends,  that  though  they  are  propoeitioDS 
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tl  priori,  they  aro  not  axioms  at  all.  Manael,  in  his  Proleg,  Log,  chap.  U,,  oontends  that  they 
are  analytic ;  t. «.  when  we  say  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  we  simply  express  in  distinct 
language  what  is  implied  in  the  concept,  the  rehoU. 

Axioms  of  this  character  are  sometimes  called  atuUytie  propositions  as  con- 
t^^xi^tx  "*-  *™®^  ^^  synthetic,  becanse,  as  it  is  contended,  they  evolve  or  explicate  in* 
loms.  the  predicate  what  is  impliedly  known  or  assumed  in  the  subject 

There  is  another  class  of  axioms,  such  as  these :  7\bo  straight  lines  cannot 
inclose  a  space:  Two  or  mere  parallel  lines,  if  produced  ever  so  far  in  either  direction,  can 
never  meet  These  axioms  apply  to  geometrical  quantity  only.  These  are  clearly  synthetical 
propositions.  Whaterer  may  be  true  of  those  of  the  other  class ;  in  those  of  this  the  predicate 
contains  new  matter  which  the  subject  does  not  imply.  And  yet  these  propositioos  are  self- 
evident  and  intuitively  true.  They  cannot  and  need  not  be  demonstrated.  Their  truth  is  as 
obvious  to  the  mind  as  is  the  possibility  of  constructing  the  original  concepts  involved,  or  the 
propriety  of  accepting  certain  postulates.  In  all  these  cases  the  mind  discerns  the  necessary 
relations  of  objects  to  space. 

Tatham,  in  The  Chart  and  Scale  cf  TnUht  chap.  L  mo.  ii.,  aaserts  that  axioms  are  8elf-«yideDt,  but  not 
intuitive,  because,  as  he  contends,  if  they  were  intuitive,  they  would  ^' flash  direct  conviction  on  the  mind, 
as  external  objects  do  on  the  senses,  of  all  men.'* 

The  nature  and  grounds  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
definitions  self-  mathematical  definitions  and  axioms  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cxp     ing.  cussed  at  length :  all  concede  that  we  give  to  both  an  unhesi- 

tating and  uniform  assent,  as  necessarily  and  universally  true.  Whatever 
theory  is  adopted  in  respect  to  the  method  by  which  we  obtain  this  knowl- 
edge, or  the  evidence  on  which  we  groimd  it,  there  is  no  question  at  ali 
in  respect  to  the  clearness  and  confidence  of  our  convictions.  Even  those 
who  contend  that  we  accept  them  on  grounds  of  the  uniform  experience 
of  their  truth, — whether  reached  by  inseparable  and  ineradicable  associa- 
tions, or  through  the  process  of  induction, — still  regard  these  axioms  as 
unquestionably  true.  Those  who  hold  that  the  mind  believes  in  their 
truth  because  it  confides  in  the  known  results  of  its  own  productive  activity 
under  the  known  and  permanent  conditions  of  space  and  time,  have  no 
stronger  conviction  of  their  uniform  and  necessary  truth. 

The  question  has  been  earnestly  agitated  whether  the  axioms  or  the  defini- 
?  fin*?^^^°"  ^'  ^^^^  "^^  ^®  foundations  of  geometrical  reasoning.  It  has  been  very  gener- 
tain  deduction  I    ally  held  that  the  axioms  are  the  real  principia  upon  which  such  reasoning 

depends :  that  is,  that  they  are  the  unproved  but  assumed  major  premises 
of  which,  with  certain  minor  premises  fhmished  by  the  definitionsi  all  the  syllogisms  are  con- 
structed, that  make  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  kind  of  axioms  which  can  be  considered  in  this  discussion,  is  the  first  class 
which  we  have  dted,  the  so-called  analytic  axioms.  Those *of  the  second  class,  all  would  concede,  are  as 
truly  principles  as  are  the  deflnitlcins ;  as  capable  as  they  to  serve  as  major  premises  for  syUogisms.  They 
are  Indeed  more  truly  synthetic  than  the  definitiODs  themsdves. 

The  method  after  which  these  demonstrations  are  conducted  by  Euclid,  has  lent  a  decided 
support  to  this  view.  In  all  these  demonstrations,  these  axioms  are  constantly  cited  as 
major  premises  for  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  are  derived  from  them.  His  arguments 
are  in  substance  as  foUows :  All  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one 
another.  The  case  of  the  equality  of  the  two  lines  or  angles  to  a  third  is  a  case  of  the  kind. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  case  of  thdr  being  equal  to  one  another. 
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Against  thia  doctrine,  Lo<^  Mimf,  B.  ir.  o.  tU.  f  10^  protests  iriih.  greet  eemestiiMr  end  fDree,  thai 
wo  do  not  assent  to  the  general  propositSou  any  moxe  readily  tban  we  do  to  the  paxticolar  oondonm  whldi 
it  was  designed  to  prove,  and  that  the  axiom,  as  a  general  tmth,  thereibre  does  not  sex  ve  as  the  groimd  oi 
our  belief.  The  only  nse  which  such  axioms  serve  Is,  in  controverBy ;  to  silence  wranglerr,  by  ehowing  them 
that  they  not  only  beUere  the  partioalar  which  is  in  dispute,  but  vastly  more,  i.  e.,  the  general  which  in- 
*clttdos  it. 

Seidj  Euayt  on  tht  TnM,  Pewer$t  Etuty  vl.  chaps,  v.  and  viL,  holds  a  diiSBrant  opinion,  when  he  amerts 
the  importance  of  First  Truths  or  First  Principles  as  the  necessary  fbundatiozu  of  all  our  knowledge,  and 
instances  the  indispensableness  of  axioms  as  premises  in  geomotriod  reasoning.  But  when  he  comes  to  ex- 
plain himself  he  concedes  the  justice  of  the  most  of  Locke's  obecrvatioDs. 

Principal  CkanpbeU^  in  his  PhUo$ophy  qf  Bhetorie  (B.  i.  c  y.  S 1),  takes  the  same  view  as  Reid. 

Duffold  Stewart,  EfemenU,  Part  ii.  subd.  i.  c  L  sec.  i.  I  and  2,  agrees  with  Locke,  and  contends  that 
the  definitions  and  not  the  axioms  are  the  foundations  or  prindplea  of  geometrical  reasoning.  The  asiomi 
he  does  not  cousider  uselew,  but  calls  them  elements^  though  not  prindplet.  The  definitions  he  com- 
partss  to  "  the  hook,  or  rather  the  beam,**  to  which  is  attached  a  chain  supporting  a  weight,  while  «he  axioms 
**  may  be  compered  to  the  successive  concatenations  whidi  connect  the  difibrent  links  immediately  with 
one  another.** 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  Is  of  little  consequence  to  determine  whether  the  axioms  or 
the  definitions  are  or  are  not  the  principles  of  geometrical  deduction.  In  the  one  case  we 
begin  our  series  of  deductions  with  certain  general  truths  that  are  more  extensive  than,  and 
are  prior  to  the  subject-matter  of  geometry.  In  the  other  we  find  our  first  propositions  in  the 
definitions,  or  the  further  truths  which  the  definitions  introduce  and  make  possible. 

The  construction  §  ^^*^'  It  is  more  impoi*taiit  to  observe  that  what  is  called 
flgurir°ASdii-  geometrical  demonstration  is  very  far  from  being  a  process 
aiy  unes.  ^^  p^j.^  deduction.  As  preliminary  to  this  and  coincident  with 

it  at  eveiy  step,  there  is  carried  forward  a  process  of  preparing  the  mate- 
rials concerning  which  we  reason,  so  that  they  can  be  brought  into  compari- 
son. Tliis  is  ordinarily  termed  the  constmction  of  the  diagram  or  the 
dr2kw\ng  of  auxiliary  lines.  In  some  cases  these  constmctions  are  very 
easy  and  simple,  in  others  they  are  difficult  and  complex.  In  all  cases  they 
task  the  power  of  invention,  and  of  fertile  suggestion.  The  mind  must 
divine  or  anticipate,  or  have  a  presentiment  of  what  it  will  prove  and 
how  it  can  prove  it,  as  it  proceeds  with  this  preliminary  construction.  It 
must  maintain  a  continued  course  of  inventing  and  providing  middle 
terms,  so  to  speaL  The  preparation  of  the  diagram  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  4  7 th  prop.  Ist  book,  of  Euclid's  Geometry,  is  no  inconsiderable 
achievement  of  inventive  skill  and  sagacity. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  possibility  of  drawing  some  of 
these  lines,  and  of  the  character  of  the  figures  which  will  result  from  them,  we  cannot  depend 
upon  either  the  axioms  or  the  definitions,  nor  on  the  results  of  prerious  reasoning  prooeBses, 
but  we  must  rely  solely  upon  our  direct  Intuition  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  figures 
which  our  postulates  enable  us  to  draw,  and  which  our  definitions  describe.  We  know,  for 
example,  by  intuition  only,  that  we  can  connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  square  or 
rectangle,  and  that  the  diagonal  thus  drawn  will  divide  the  rectangle  into  two  triaa^es  with  t 
common  base.  In  constructing  a  rectangle,  we  must  presuppose  the  space  which  we  eircam- 
scribe,  and  some  of  the  consequent  relations  to  it  and  to  each  other  <^  its  bounding  lines. 
So  soon  as  we  divide  this  space,  we  add  to  this  knowledge  also,  by  dbect  Inspection  or  intai- 
tion.  The  same  is  true  whenever  we  add  to  or  divide  any  constniclion,  whether  it  be  originsl 
or  superinduced. 
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It  should  lie  notked,  that  in  all  oases  of  oomplieatod  geometrfcal  oonstrnction,  the  com- 
Toniatir  pletlon  of  the  diagxam  is  the  result,  to  a  large  degree,  of  a  UnltUive  process.    We  draw 

eeaeei  often  re^  *  ^®>  ^^  ^^>^  obeerre  whether  the  new  relations  brought  into  oxlstence  by  this  oon* 
quired.  structlon  may  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  point  laid  down  and  its  prool  The 

mind,  by  this  process,  builds  a  road,  as  it  ware,  before  itself,  and  thus  goes  on,  step  by 
step,  to  the  otherwise  inaccessible  goal.  The  geometer  may  not  at  once  see  where  the  path  must  lie,  and 
may  make  many  rain  attempts,  before  he  can  cross  the  space  that  separates  him  from  his  object 

The  new  constructions  which  we  form  for  each  new  theorem,  famish  fresh 
«o^  **Sm^  niaterial  for  yet  other  processes  of  deduction,  and  thus  enlarge  the  sphere,  by 
new  material.        succcssiye  syntheses,  of  the  objects  to  which  our  deductions  can  be  applied. 

The  new  truths  which  these  new  constructions  enable  us  to  discover  are  intui- 
tively assented  to  in  their  conditions  and  their  evidence.  They  are  axiomatic,  simiUr  to  the 
axioms  of  the  second  class  which  we  have  already  considered.  The  number  of  such  axiomatic 
truths  made  possible  by  the  endless  variety  of  geometrical  constructions  is  well  nigh  unlimited. 
With  every  new  construction,  some  new  relation  is  evoked,  and  its  truth  is  intuitively  assented 
to. 

The  necessity  of  constructing  the  diagram  in  order  to  elicit  additional  knowledge  has 
Oeometrieal  ros*  led  to  a  great  variety  of  theories  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  geometrical  reasoning. 
iDto°^  co^n^  ^^'"^  ^  Sohleiermacher,  DialektOe,  have  resolved  the  whole  of  the  process  into  the  de- 
tion.  vising  of  the  requisite  auxiliary  lines,  which  being  done,  they  assert  that  nothing  more 

is  necessary  than  to  institute  a  succession  of  measurements  or  comparisons  of  equal 
qaantities.  These  overlook  tiieoironmstanoe  that  the  process  of  deduction  is  also  employed  whenever 
we  use  general  truths  as  the  grounds  of  particular  oondusiona  Because  the  constructive  process  is  an  es- 
sential, and  oftentimes  the  most  conspienoos  element,  they  recognise  no  other. 

Others,  like  J.  S.  Mill  and  Sir  John  Herschel,  contend  that  all  mathematical  truth  is 
gained  by  successive  processes  of  Induction,  as  well  the  original  axioms  and  definitions 
tion!  ^     "*"™^     as  the  new  truths  which  successive  demonstrations  enable  us  to  discern.    These  think- 
ers oonfound  the  conditioDs  of  discerning  a  truth  with  the  process  by  which  it  is  gained, 
and  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.    Because  the  mind  is  forced  to  use  individual  exam- 
ples of  real  things  in  order  to  fix  its  attention  upon  what  it  Ci|n  construct  and  think  o^  they  conclude  that 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  use  them  is  to  form  inductions  (which,  by  the  way,  are  by  J.  S.  Mill 
roaohiibleinto  inseparable  associations).    Mill,  having  resolved  the  deductive  process  into  induction,  could 
scarcely  avoid  the  necessity  of  explaining  mathematical  reasoning  by  the  same  principle.    The  necessity  of 
.a  oontinued  resort  to  new  oonstmetioas  in  order  to  make  any  advanoement  in  such  geometrical  deductions, 
fiirnished  him  with  a  a  plausible  ground  for  this  view. 

Dugald  Stewart,  ElementSf  Part  ii.  c.  ii.  sec.  S,  1,  on  the  other  hand  contends,  that 
mathematical  reasoning  Is  purely  hypothetical.     The  definitions  are  the  hypotheses 
hvDoth^iai'^       which  the  mind  assumes,  and  we  deduce  from  these  the  legitimate  conclusions.    But  he 
does  not  explain  at  all  how  the  mind  is  enabled  or  induced  to  form  such  hypotheses, 
nor  how  it  enlarges  them  by  successive  constmotions,  with  the  aid  of  auxiliary  lines  and 
diagrams.    And  yet,  that  the  mind  is  somehow  capable  of  Ibrming  a  limited  number  of  such  hypotheti- 
cal constructions,  all  in  some  way  growing  out  of  and  related  to  another,  he  constantly  assumes. 

§  458.  In  geometrical  reasoning  it  is  neoessaiy  that  the  sev- 
quuitities  meas-  eral  quantities  should  be  measured  by  or  with  one  another. 
'*'***^'  Indeed  the  diagrams  are  constructed,  and  the  needful  auxili- 

ary lines  are  drawn  for  this  end,  that  the  parts  may  be  so  prepared  that 
one  may  be  compared  with  another.  As  the  triangle  is  the  simplest  figure 
that  can  be  constructed,  the  original  measurement  to  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  all  others  are  reduced,  and  by  which  they  are  tested,  is  that  of  two 
triangles.  In  Playfair's  Geometry  the  first  act  of  demonstration  and  that  to 
which  all  the  remaining  attach  themselves  and  are  refen'cd,  is  that  of  the 
fourth  Prop,  by  which  two  triangles  are  superimposed  on  one  another.  The 
possibility  of  comparing  two  triangles  being  established,  wo  have  the 
means  of  comparing  all  those  plane  figures  which  can  be  resolved  into 
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equal  triangles.  This  may  be  considered  another  auxiliary  step  in  geomet- 
rical demonstration.  It  is  obvious  however  that  this  is  not  deduction 
proper. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  the  fact  that  in  geometrical  reasoning  we  are 
Mieupplication  coostantl/  establishing  relations  of  equality,  in  other  words  are  subetirating 
ofthU  fact.  QQ^  quantity  for  another,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  this  was  the  aim  and  type 

of  aU  reasoning  whaterer.  Hence  the  effort  to  expUdn  all  the  logical  relations 
by  those  of  mathemaUcal  equality  and  to  resolve  the  judgment  and  the  syllogism  solely 
by  relations  of  agreement  or  substitution.  Because  on  account  of  its  special  subject-mat- 
ter geometrical  deduction  is  the  clearest  and  most  rigorous,  it  was  concluded  that  it  furnished 
the  type  for  all  deduction  whatever.  Hence,  eqwdUy,  agreemeni^  iubatUuiion  or  identiiyy 
have  been  so  extensively  employed  to  explain  deduction.  It  was  not  considered  that  geomet- 
rical deduction  is  only  a  single  species  under  the  common  genus,  and  that  the  explanation 
of  a  process  common  to  the  whole  genus  by  relations  appropriate  to  a  ringle  species,  most 
of  course  be  unphilosophical.  • 

o«oinetrioair«a-  §  ^^®'  ^^  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how  the  process  of  de- 
Sf^^aif^wcMtt-  ^^^^^^'^  ^8  applied  to  the  elements  and  processes  of^geometri- 
p^^  cal  demonstration  which  we  have  described.  This  will  enable 

us  to  explain  its  nature.  We  can  do  this  most  satisfitctorily  by  an  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid's  geometry,  B.  I.,  it  is  proposed  to  prove  that  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  diagram  by 
producing  the  two  sides  A  B,  and  A  G,  indefinitely  towards  D  and  E. 

In  the  lines  thus  drawn,  the  two  points  F  and  6  are  taken  at  equal 
distances  from  A,  and  B  G  and  C  F  are  joined.  It  is  manifest  *  to  the  eye,' 
as  we  say,  that  we  have  two  pairs  of  triangles,  ABO  and  A  C  F,  B  G  G 
and  G  B  F.  The  first  two  have  the  two  corresponding  sides  equal — the 
one  by  construction,  the  other  by  the  addition  of  equals  to  equals — ^as  also 
the  included  angle  common.  By  deduction  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  proposition,  the  bases  G  F  and  B  0  and  the  several  angles  are 
proved  to  be  equal  These  two  conclusions  give,  in  the  two  smaller  tri- 
angles, one  mde  of  each  equal ;  by  subtraction  of  the  equals  A  B  and  A  C 
from  the  equals  A  F  and  A  6,  the  sides  B  F  and  G  0  are  equal;  that 
their  included  angles  are  equal  was  proved  as  a  conclusion  from  the  syllogism  founded  on  the 
fourth  proposition.  It  follows  by  the  same  syllogism  upon  the  same  premises,  that  the  angles 
B  G  F  and  G  B  G  are  equal.  These  equals  are,  then,  taken  from  the  equals  A  G  F  and  A  B  G, 
and  the  remamders  are  equal.    These  are  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  syllogisms  employed  are  either  five  or  two,  according  as  we  ood- 
sider  the  axioms  to  be  or  not  to  be  the  foundations  of  geometrical  deduction.  There  are  three 
cases  in  which  the  axioms,  if  equals  be  added  to  or  taken  from  equals,  are  employed  in  what, 
in  form,  appear  to  be  syllogisms.  In  the  other  two  the  oondusion  of  the  fourth  proposition  is 
made  the  nujor  premise,  and  the  conclusion  is  regularly  deduced.  In  all,  we  have  a  general 
proposition  for  a  major  premise,  a  particular  case  for  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion  made  up  of 
the  miyor  and  mhior  tenn.  That  is,  there  are  in  all  these  cases,  formal  syllogisms ;  but  there 
is  this  difference ;  in  the  one  case  the  axiom  adds  no  force  to  the  belief  of  the  oonduAmi, 
because  this  would  be  equally  clear  to  the  mind  without  it ;  in  the  other,  we  are  referred  to 
the  nature  of  the  concept  or  construction— as  of  two  triangles  equal  in  two  sides  and  the  in- 
cluded angle— as  necessarily  involving  equality  in  the  remaining  ride  of  each.  The  reason 
for  the  oondnrion  is  the  properties  of  such  triangles  as  oonstmeted  by  the  mind,  by  i 
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of  the  known  properties  of  space.  It  would  be  a  trivial  fiction  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  equality,  that  two  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another ;  but  this  must 
be  said,  if  the  axiom  is  a  reason  for  the  special  applications  of  itself. 

But  again :  we  demonstrate  or  deduce  in  this  way  by  these  two  concatenated 
GenonOization  syllogisms,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  this  particular  isosceles  triangle  are 
In  the  prooeM.      equal  to  one  another.    But  we  see  at  once  that  it  must  follow  that  whatever 

is  true  of  this  or  any  isosceles  triangle  must  be  true  of  every  one.  Hence 
we  generalize  this  conclusion  directly,  and  make  it  ready  to  be  used  as  the  m^jor  premise  of 
another  syllogism.  This  is  the  last  step  in  the  process  of  a  geometrical  demonstration.  It  is 
not  by  induction  proper,  however,  that  we  pass  from  the  individual  to  the  general,  for  the 
reason  that  the  properties  and  relations  of  space  which  are  used  in  an  individual  construction 
in  space,  do  not  like  those  of  matter  indicate  one  another  with  more  or  less  probability, 
but  each  requu%s  the  other  by  an  unavoidable  necessity  which  is  open  to  intuitive  inspec- 
tion. 

It  scarooly  need  be  Mdd,  that  there  is  in  geometry  much  whioh  ia  oalled  deduction  which  is  not  such 
infiaet.  It  is  very  easy,  in  this  adeiioe,  to  arrange  a  aeriee  of  propositions  which  shall  conform  to  the  rulee 
of  fonnal  logic,  when  there  is  no  force  of  real  reasons.  The  same  may  be  trae  in  probable  reasoning.  It 
is  not  diiBenlt  to  assert  general  truths  .whidi  have  no  greater  force  than  the  paiticalan  which  appear  to  be 
dependent  upon  thorn. 

Hie  processes  of  arifhmetio  and  algebra  are  scarcely  considered  processes  of  deduction 
Dednotion  in  *^  ^^)  ^^^  because  deduction  is  not  present  and  actually  perfonned,  but  because  it  plays 
arithmetic  and  so  inconsiderable  a  part  in  reaching  the  result.  The  chief  concern  of  the  mind  in  por^ 
algebra.  forming  problems  of  this  sort,  is  to  invent  such  combinations  and  to  apply  such  metii- 

ods  of  dealing  with  them,  as  will  bring  to  pass  the  result— which  is  usually  ur  state 
some  new  equation  between  elements  that  ean  be  evolved  from  the  data.  The  mind  seeks  to  change  the 
ezpressUm  of  the  quantities  given,  so  that  they  can  be  advantageously  compared.  The  mind  deduces  only 
when  it  applies  some  rule  or  principle,  or  uses  a  formula  previously  determined  to  be  true  of  all  members 
or  all  objects  similarly  situated  with  the  individual  case.  Both  these  processes  are  similar  in  principle  to 
the  expedient  of  devising  ausOiarf  Untt  in  geometry.     The  partioolar  result  is  readily  generalised. 

§  460.  The  third  species  of  reasoning  is  the  formal  or  purely 
immedute  syi-    logical,  such  as  is  employed  in  immediate  syUogiama.    Here 

the  reason  for  the  conclusion  is  found  in  some  one  of  the 
necessary  relations  of  the  concept,  whenever  such  a  relation  or  property 
can  be  applied  or  viewed  as  a  cause  necessitating  some  new  relation.  In- 
asmuch as  there  are  several  such  essential  relations,  a  variety  of  such 
deductions  is  possible.  Syllogisms  of  this  sort  are  called  by  Kant 
Sf/Uoffisms  of  the  understanding^  because  the  understanding  is  defined  by 
Eant  to  be  the  logical  faculty.  The  rekttions  or  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing are  the  grounds  or  reasons  for  all  such  deductive  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  are  sometimes  styled  tmrn^ia^,  in  contrast  with  those  which 
are  mediate^  because  they  are  built  upon  a  single  proposition,  or  more 
exactly  because  no  middle  term  is  present  or  provided  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word.  The  major  premise  is  derived  from  an  expansion 
in  language  of  those  relations  which  necessarily  belong  to  the  concept, 
and  therefore  may  be  expressed  in  propositions.  These  arguments  are 
usually  treated  in  books  of  logic  under  the  title  of  the  Conversion  and 
Opposition  of  Propositions,  and  often  are  not  treated  as  syllogisms 
at  all 
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Tho  following  is  an  example,  usaally  dted  aa  of  ntbaUem  cpponiion :  AU 

alanda  toere  originaUy  aUadked  to  a  eonHfunt ;  therefore,  tome  idandt,  or 
^1^^,^''^     this  islandy  e.  g.  Irtiandy  wu  crigmaUy  tUiaeked  to  a  continent    Thear^- 

ment  in  this  form  is  an  enthymeme.    In  order  that  it  may  be  expanded 

into  a  9yHogiam  the  mijor  premise  is  required:  it  becomes  w/taiever  it  true 
of  all  islands  is  true  of  eome  idandt ;  Uie  true  of  all  islands  that  they  were  aUaehed  to  a 
continent ;  therefore  it  is  true  of  some  islands  that  they  belong  to  a  eonHneni. 

We  assert,  Xo  man  is  perfect ;  therefore,  9ome  tnen^  or  this  man  is  not  perfect:  the  major 
premise  being  whatever  is  denied  of  all  men  is  denied  of  some  men. 

In  conyersion  we  conclude  from  All  men  are  mortal^  that  eome  mortals 

t     are   men.    From  No  man  is  perfect,  that  no  perfeet  being  is  a  man^ 

OonTerslon.  And  so  on  throughout  the  cases  that  are  possible,  the  miyor  premise  in  each 

instance  being  a  periphrastic  proposition,  as  the  predicate  alBrmed  of  all  men 

may  he  the  subject  when  limited  by  some,  etc. 

It  might  seem  at  first  that  the  proper  major  premise  In  eaoh  caaea,  ahovld  be  the  more  general  axiom, 
as  in  the  first  example ;  whatever  is  trut  qf  any  whole  is  true  qf  ittpart.  But  on  a  aeoond  thought  ve  cor- 
rect  ouzaelTes  hj  observing,  that  in  such  a  cose  no  middle  term  can  possibly  be  devised  to  connect  thomajoi 
with  the  minor.  The  same  is  true,  only  more  eminently,  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  thonght^os  tho  lam 
of  idenlUy,  of  eawtradietion^  and  of  the  excluded  middle ;  no  matter  is  ftuniahed  In  such  propodtions,  by  vhkii 
we  can  proceed  to  a  conclusion.  They  are  not  laws  of  thought  in  the  sense  of  bein^  major  prcmiflosibr 
deduction.  They  are  rather  generalizations  of  the  particular  proooeecs  which  the  mind  performs,  and  of  the 
relations  which  they  involve.    They  are  simply  rules  for  logical  consistency  (cf.  f  648). 

On  what  does  §  ^^^'  ^^^  force  of  the  argument  in  all  these  caBes  of  purely 
tho  reasoning  logical  reasoning,  is  found  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
concept,  involving  certain  relations,  as  of  the  whole  to  its  part, 
of  the  subject  to  the  predicate^  and  of  the  positive  to  the  negative.  But  the 
nature  of  the  concept  is  but  another  name  for  properties  or  relations 
which  the  mind  necessarily  conceives  every  concept  to  possess,  which 
the  mind  must  necessarily  think  it  to  be,  or  be  able,  in  other  relations,  to 
effect  or  occasion.  The  mind  cannot  conceive  it  except  as  a  whole,  cod- 
taining  parts;  the  whole  and  the  parts  each  having  the  some  content  or 
essence;  the  positive  being  contrasted  with  and  deniable  of  its  opposite  or 
negative^  and  vice  versa.  The  mind  must  respect  its  own  creations,  and 
create  according  to  the  relations  under  or  according  to  which  it  thinks. 
These  products  possess  the  properties  which  the  mind's  creative  act  gives 
them,  and  these  must  be  thought  out  into  all  tJie  applications  or  con- 
sequences  which  these  properties  suppose.  The  purely  logical  properties 
or  relations  t^re  as  truly  causes  of  the  object  known  in  the  conclusion,  as  are 
physical  causes  and  mathematical  relations.  So  far  forth  they  are  used  by 
the  mind  as  the  reason  of  its  knowing.  It  makes  no  difference  whence 
their  efficiency  is  derived,  whether  from  the  act  of  the  Creator,  giving 
force  to  mental  and  physical  energies  under  their  appropriate  conditions; 
or  from  the  thinking  power  of  man,  giving  thought-being  and  thought- 
properties  to  the  products  of  its  own  activity,  according  to  relations  which 
are  the  very  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 
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In  every  kind  of  deduction,  whatever  may  be  the  subject-matter,  we  are  held 
All  deduction  is  to  reason  logically^  i.  e.,  with  formal  consistency ;  t.  0.,  to  deduce  acoording  to 
laws.  '  ^^  formal  as  well  as  ihe  real,  the  analytic  as  well  as  the  synthetic  nature 

and  relations  of  the  concepts  which  we  employ.  We  must  accept  and  hold 
to  the  definitions  which  we  ourselves  lay  down.  If  wc  fail  to  define  our  terms  we  are  sup- 
posed to  accept  them  with  the  import  in  which  they  are  usually  received.  As  rules  or  laws, 
to  aid  us  in  this  logical  consistency  and  rigor,  the  usually  recognized  laws  of  thought  have 
been  devised  and  employed  which  are  known  as  the  law  of  identity^  of  conireuUetion^  and  of 
the  excluded  middU  (§  548). 

We  are  also  required  to  reason  according  to  the  relation  of  genera  and 
Technical  logical  ^pcciefl  and  the  rules  which  respect  the  conversion  and  opposition  of  proposl- 
dcdnction.  tions.    It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  so-caUed  logical  or  pure  syllogisms 

are  separately  drawn  out,  because  they  are  so  easily  followed  and  the  force 
of  the  conclusions  from  them  is  rarely  questioned.  It  is  only  when  some  oversight  of  these 
relations  is  allowed,  that  we  have  occasion  to  separate  the  reasoning  which  is  purely  logical 
from  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  matter,  whether  this  is  mathematical  or  real.  In  such 
cases  we  call  attention  to  the  error  or  oversight  by  distinguishing  the  logical  from  the  other 
relations  with  which  it  is  combined.  We  then  suppose  the  concepts  to  be  correct  in  respect 
to  matter  in  order  that  we  may  show  the  reasoning  to  be  defective  in  form.  We  for  the  mo- 
ment concede  the  truth  of  all  the  propositions  asserted  and  point  out  the  error  in  the  logical 
conduct  of  the  argument. 

In  reasoning  which  is  confessedly  hypothetical,  where  the  matter  is  merely 
Hypothetical  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  as  we  say,  as  in  all  cases  of  the 
reasoning.  reducHo  ad  tibsurdum^  and  in  many  instances  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 

certain  facts  or  assertions  to  their  consequences,  the  consequences  are  said 
to  be  the  results  or  conclusion  which  are  required  by  the  argument  as  such.  This  kind  of 
reasoning  difTers  from  the  technically  logical  as  in  the  immediate  syllogism,  in  this,  that  the 
reasoning  does  not  turn  upon  the  essential  relations  of  the  concept  as  such,  but  upon  the  rela- 
tions or  properties  of  the  object  which  are  conceived  to  be  real.  We  treat  the  concepts  as 
though  they  represented  realities.  We  view  them  as  real.  They  are  to  us  as  if  they  were 
real.  Thus :  we  suppose  the  diamond  to  be  incombustible  or  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  be 
of  a  given  length,  or  the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  properties  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  to  be  so  and 
80 ;  it  makes  no  diffference  whether  these  properties  are  real  or  untruly  taken,  we  reason 
about  them  9fi  though  the  objects  existed  in  fact  and  their  relations  or  properties  were 
correctly  conceived. 

But  in  the  lo^oal  reasoning  technically  so  termed,  t.  e.,  in  immediate  sgllogUmSj  the  reasons 
are  found  not  in  real  properties  or  mathematical  relations,  whether  they  are  correctly  or 
incorrectly  taken,  but  upon  certain  relations  essential  to  the  concept  as  such,  which  cannot 
be  assumed  as  hypotheses  but  are  necessarily  true  of  aU  concepts  and  objects  as  conceived. 
The  relations  of  wholes  to  partH^  of  a  proposition  to  its  converse^  of  a  positive  to  a  negative, 
are  always  the  same  and  always  known. 

Two  eiemente  In  §  ^^^'  ^^^  foregoing  analysis  of  the  varieties  of  deduction 
^tiolf**  **'  ^^    ^^  hB,yQ  prepared  us  to  distinguish,  in  reasoning,  that  part 

of  the  process  which  is  preparative  or  anxUiary^  from  that 
which  is  simply  and  strictly  deductive.  That  which  is  characteristic  of 
every  kind  of  reasoning,  is  derived  fi*om  the  elements  and  materials  with 
which  these  subsidiary  processes  have  to  do.  But  in  what  we  call  the 
act  or  process  of  reasoning,  the  two  operations  are  so  intimately  blended 
together,  they  are  so  closely  and  intimately  intertwined,  that  it  is  not  easy 
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to  distiDguifih  the  oDe  from  the  other.    For  example,  in  probable  reason- 
ing, the  force  and  eoncluBiveness  of  the  argnment  may  seem  to  tarn  chiefly 
apon  the  facta  of  obaerwUion  and  testimanf/  which  establish  the  mmor 
premise,  or  the  inductions  which  support  the  major,  and  very  little  upon 
the  act  of  bringing  the  two  together  in  the  relations  of  an  argument. 
The  auxiliary  and  preliminary  steps  are  all  that  are  needful.    As  soon  as 
these  are  taken,  the  conjunction  of  the  parts  as  major  and  minor,  as  prin- 
ciple and  case,  as  law  and  fact,  might  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  and  give 
the  inevitable  conclusion.    In  geometrical  reasoning,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
establishment  of  the  conclusion  sought  for,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
skilful  suggestion  of  the  appropriate  auxUiavy  linea^  and  the  orderly  am- 
catenation  of  the  several  arguments,  so  that  they  may  tend  to  and  issue 
in  one  result.    In  common  life,  the  issue  of  the  reasoning  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  certain  facts,  in  connection  with  certain  prindples. 
Upon  the  proof  of  the  facts  and  the  enforcement  and  illustration  of  the 
principles,  the  reasoner  expends  the  resources  of  memory  and  invention, 
of  wit  and  eloquence.    The  facts  being  established  and  the  principles 
received,  the  argument  enforces  itself  (of.  Trendelenburg,  Log,   Uhter- 
suckungenj  ii.  280-83). 

The  tNMiUtoM  of  nUddU  termt^  or  media  of  proof,  is  an  art  or  power  in 
Mid  wtobUsh*  respect  to  which  men  differ  more  widely  than  in  reflpeci  to  the  merely  logicd 
BM^of  middle    po^^r,  or  the  capacity  to  derive  oonduaoDB  from  their  premises.    There  is 

a  greater  diTcrslty  in  regud  to  the  readiness,  fertility,  and  appropristeDesi 
of  the  materials  wluch  we  csn  command,  than  in  the  power  to  discem  the  applicability  of  the 
law,  the  principle,  or  the  reason  to  the  case  wluch  we  have  in  hand.  Upon  skill  and  aptnen 
in  these  processes,  is  founded  Tery  laigely  the  estimate  in  whidi  the  abiHty  of  a  reisoner  is 
held.  Preeminence  in  these  goes  Tcry  &r  to  determine  the  reputation  of  a  powerful  debtter 
or  controyersialist.  But  this  affluence  of  inTcntion  and  skill  in  selection  must  be  attended 
with  a  ready  tact  in  forecasting  all  the  results  of  a  multitude  of  deduct&ye  processes,  wImo 
applied  to  all  the  cases  which  the  fancy  suggests.  There  must  be  present  the  power  to  gen* 
eralise  the  highest  and  the  remotest  abstractions,  the  habit  of  seeing  all  facts  in  their  rektions 
to  their  principles  snd  reasons,  the  capacity  to  hold  the  attention  eyenly  and  steadily  in  long 
and  elo8ely«oonnected  series  of  deductions,  all  which  capacities  come  only  from  the  epeciil 
development,  and  usually  from  the  patient  and  pnctised  trsining  of  the  philosophies]  powen. 
When  these  habits  are  matured  by  sudi  training,  the  soul  learns  to  act  with  the  precision  ind 
n^idity  of  intuition.  It  must  so  act  in  order  to  reason  with  success  when  pressed  by  a  powerful 
antsgonist,  in  the  baste  and  excitement  of  debate,  or  under  the  unexpected  and  ingenioiis 
assaults  or  defences  which  are  elidted  in  an  active  controTcrsy. 

Often  the  moei  ^**®  establishment  of  the  principles  or  the  reasons  which  are 
oTiSenrooeaT^  iuvolvcd  and  required  in  an  argument,  is  often  the  point  of 
chief  importance.  In  such  a  case,  the  power  to  discem  the 
widest  relations,  and  to  analyze  the  most  subtle  properties,  comes  most 
into  play.  Inasmuch  as  in  what  is  called  induction,  the  deductive  power 
is  prominently  employed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  part  of  the 
reasoning  process,  the  logical  fisu^ulty,  or  power  of  analytic  and  cooRistent 
thinking  is  especially  tasked,  and  superiority  in  it  is  necessarily  manifest 
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The  power  to  fall  back  upon  principles  readily  and  surely,  and  to  apply 
them  to  special  cases  with  aptness  and  force,  is  the  power  which  distin* 
guishes  the  reasoner  from  the  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  the  man  of 
fertile  invention,  the  man  of  ready  wit,  or  the  man  eloquent  in  descrip- 
tion siHd  appeaL  All  these  endowments,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
give  richness  and  force  to  the  argument.  It  is  a  command  of  the  princi- 
ples that  are  required  to  establish  the  truths  or  events  which  are  in  ques- 
tion, which  distinguishes  one  as  a  reasoner.  To  this  power  must  be 
superadded,  asUis  alwaya  supposed^  the  capacity  to  proceed  with  logical 
clearness  and  rigor  from  the  reason  to  the  conclusion.  When  the  succes- 
sion of  arguments  is  complicated  and  long,  when  the  facts  are  so  numerous 
as  to  tend  to  distract  the  attention,  when  plausible  reasons  for  error 
or  falsehood  closely  resemble  those  which  are  valid  and  pertinent, 
the  power  to  maintain  a  series  of  deductions  steadily  to  their  one 
result  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  logical  or  deductive  power.  This  marks 
the  logteian  proper^  as  he  is  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from  the 
reckoner. 

Docs  ded  '  §  ^^^'  ^®  ^^^  '^^^  prcpai'cd  to  answer  the  question  which 
•  dd  t o  our  has  bccu  frequently  and  earnestly  agitated,  whether  deduc- 
tion adds  to  our  knowledge.  Many  have  contended  that  it 
does  not  and  cannot.  They  urge,  that  if  we  know  the  major  premise, 
we  already  know  the  conclusion ;  that  when  we  assent  to  the  major,  AU 
men  are  mortal^  we  have  already  settled  the  question,  that  Peter  also  is 
mortal^  and  that  whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  using  an  argument 
to  this  conclusion,  it  does  not  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  We  do 
not,  it  is  urged,  gain  by  it  any  new  truth. 

To  this  argument^  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  urged,  we  might 
may  neod  to  be  reply,  in  the  Jlrst  place,  that  if  we  substitute  for  "  toe  know 
already ^^^  the  phrase  "tw  might  k^oto  if  we  would  think  or 
reflecty^  there  would  be  less  reason  to  object  to  it.  For  the  very  object 
of  reasoning  is  often  to  lead  a  person  to  reflect  or  think  concerning  the 
facts  or  principles  to  which  he  assents.  Thus,  when  a  man  institutes  a 
process  of  deduction,  or  follows  one  presented  by  another,  one  of  three 
things  may  be  true.  First^  he  may  never  have  accepted,  through  igno- 
ranee  or  want  of  thought,  the  major  premise^  the  principle  or  reason 
which  it  involves,  or,  at  least,  not  so  distinctly  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it 
in  every  particular  case.  But  he  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  for  the  first 
time  by  the  very  excitement  of  the  occasion — u  €.,  by  the  use  or  applica- 
tion which  is  to  be  made  of  it  This  proposal  may  so  challenge  and 
excite  his  attention,  that  he  is  induced  to  reflect  upon  it  in  order  to  apply 
it.  Second,  he  may  never  before  have  accepted  the  minor  so  as  to  be  able 
to  connect  it  with  the  general  truth,  even  though  it  had  already  been 
familiar  to  his  knowledge  and  assent.  Tliird,  he  may  have  accepted  both 
mo^or  and  minor,  but  may  never  have  thought  of  the  two  in  such  a  con- 
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neotion  as  to  perceive  that  relation  between  the  two  which  inyolyes  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion. 

This  last  would  not  be  accepted  as  possible  by  those  who  view  the  dictum  de  cnm  a 
hullo  as  giving  the  entire  theory  of  the  dcdactire  process.  Such  persons  would  oootend  that 
we  must  know  the  parts  before  we  know  the  whole ;  and,  indeed,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
the  whole ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  already  know  the  whole,  as  expressed  in  the  major  pre- 
mise, we  must  also  have  known  the  parts,  thereby  rendering  the  deductive  process  super- 
fluous. But  this  reductio  ad  cdtturdum  proves  that  this  theory  of  the  deductive  process  must 
itself  be  defective,  rather  than  that  the  process  itself  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  second  place,  an  argument  is  usually  addressed  to  a  person  who 
has  not  accepted  a  conclusion,  by  a  person  who  has  accepted  it  The  one 
who  uses  the  argument,  knows  this  conclusion  to  be  true.  The  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  does  not  know  it.  The  argument  is  the  means  used 
to  make  him  know  it.  In  some  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  adds  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  whom  it  convinces.  It  ordinarily  does  this  by  leadbg 
him  so  to  reflect,  that  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  or  his  belief.  Mrst,  it 
may  be,  he  is  led  to  accept  the  major ;  nexty  he  assents  to  the  minor ;  and 
last  of  all,  he  is  induced  so  to  connect  the  two,  that  he  himself  is  con- 
vinced, and  of  himself  accepts  the  conclusion. 

Reasoning  is,  in  fact,  constantly  employed  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  men. 
S^^^^^  *°  ^^  would  be  idle,  as  it  might  seem,  to  contend  that  the  stadent  of  a  system  of 
our  koowledge.      geometiy  does  not  thereby  add  to  his  knowledge,  or  that  all  the  knowledge 

which  he  gains  is  acquired  by  induction  or  intuiticm.  It  seems  to  be  ahnost 
trifling  to  assert,  that  a  student  of  philosophy,  whether  natural,  moral,  or  politica],  does  not 
increase  bis  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  many  arguments  which  he  encounters ;  that  it  is 
the  new  facts  which  he  acquires,  or  the  fresh  inductions  which  he  makes,  which  alone  increase 
his  acquisitions.  Deduction  a  constantly  employed  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  it  would  seem  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  who  gain  knowl- 
edge thereby. 

It  may  not  be  true,  that  reasoning  imparts  the  knowledge  of  new  &cts.  It 
Deduction  may  usually  happens  that  the  mind  has  already  accepted  the  facts  which  are  con- 
Sirta.*         ^^^    cemed,  as  unquestionably  true.    Or,  if  it  should  chance  that  some  new  faci 

or  facts  are  established  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  it  is  not  the  facfi  that 
are  counted  of  consequence,  but  it  is  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  principle  or  reason 
which  is  of  prime  importance. 

^    ^    .  ,      §  464.    This  leads  us  to  the  decisive  answer  to  this  viewr  of 

The   knowledge      ,         ,    ,        .  -ry  i    -i         •  i  j 

of  relations   the  dcdactive  process.    Knowled^  is  as  truly  concerned 

more  important.  ,  .  /• 

-  with  the  apprehension  of  relations,  as  with  the  cognition  of 
facts.  If  we  turn  to  the  definition  of  knowledge  which  was  originally 
laid  down,  we  shall  find  that  the  apprehension  of  relations  is  as  important 
an  element  in  the  process  as  the  apprehension  of  facts,  and  that  the  various 
sorts  or  kinds  of  knowledge  are  distinguished  as  truly  by  the  relations 
which  are  known,  as  they  are  by  the  objects  between  which  these  relations 
exist.  New  or  additional  knowledge  is  as  properly  the  knowledge  under 
new  relations  of  facts  already  known  or  very  familiar,  as  the  acquisition  of 
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new  facts  by  obsenration,  testimony,  or  intuition.  Deduction  applies 
reasons  to  facts  or  events,  in  ord^r  to  establish  their  truth,  or  explain  their 
existence  or  occurrence.  It  is  often  required,  as  we  know,  to  convince 
ourselves  or  others  that  a  fact  or  event  must  have  been  true  or  must  have 
occurred.  The  man  that  is  convinced  by  such  a  process  of  the  reality  of 
the  fact,  must  thereby  have  gained  now  knowledge  of  its  relations. 

Or,  again,  the  process  is  applied  to  explain  why  it  occurred ;  the  fact 
or  event  being  admitted,  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  is  asked -for.  When 
that  reason  is  given  by  the  application  of  the  deductive  process,  the  fact 
is  known  in  a  new  relation.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  as  explained  by 
its  reason  is  certainly  new  knowledge.  Deduction  applies  general  causes, 
elements  or  properties,  as  reasons  to  confirm  or  explain  events  and  facts. 
It  not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  adds  knowledge  which  is 
eminent  for  its  worth  and  dignity — ^thought-knowledge  of  the  highest  kind 
— knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  and 
explain  all  individual  facts  and  events. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  {Prineiptet  qf  Piyeholoffy)^  and  Mr.  George  Heniy  LeweB  (AriMtotle^  S  61,  64  a.) 
deeerre  great  credit  fbr  the  advance  whioh  they  have  made  npon  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  ao  diatinetly  aaserting 
thp  truth,  that  what  wo  call  the  knowledge  of/aeU  lavolvea  the  knowledgo  of  relations.  Bat  they  all  labor 
in  their  exposition  of  teawming,  both  deductive  and  inductive,  under  the  commoQ  defect  of  being  com- 
pelled by  the  ftindamontal  principle  of  the  positivist  mctaphyilca  to  reject  all  relations  except  those  of 
c(hexUleHee  and  of  tueeesaion,  i.  e.,  to  admit  the  relations  of  time  and  space  in  some  sort,  but  to  exclude  tho 
relations  oteautation  and  detiffn.  Hence  Mr.  Lewes  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  saying,  that  "  correct 
reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  objects  in  their  true  relations  of  co-existence  and  succession."  (.ArU' 
to/2e,  $65.) 

It  is  quite  rcmarkahle  that  Mr.  Lowes,  after  proceeding  so  far  In  the  light  direction,  should  have  the 
boldness  to  say  that  the  method  which  recognises  two  relations,  vis.,  those  of  eo-exisUnee  and  of  tueoution, 
is  the  $eienUJlc;  and  the  method  which  recognises  two  more,  vis.,  those  of  cawccUion  and  adaptation,  is  the 
metaphysloa],  and  then  should  define  ''metaphysics"  as  "the  coArdiDation  of  unverified  fscfes,*'  and 
•<  science*'  as  "the  oo5rdinatlon  of  verified  facts."  (Of.  Aristotle,  $  75.) 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

INDUCnVE  REASONING   OB  INDUCTION. 

Wb  have  seen  that,  !n  order  to  perform  these  processes  of  deduction  which  relate  to  fiicts  and 
events^the  processes  called  probable  reasoning—the  mind  must  be  furnished  with  migor 
premises  or  general  propositions.  Whether  these  propositions  express  only  tho  extent 
of  a  class  in  which  particulars  are  included,  or  general  grounds  or  reasons  by  which  some 
particular  is  explained  or  established,  it  is  obvious  that  such  propositions  must  first  be 
gained  or  fUmiahed,  in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  to  particular  cases.  Unless  such 
premises  are  possessed,  the  process  of  deduction  has  no  meaning.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  mijor  premise  which  is  required  in  a  given  case,  should  have  been  assented 
to  before  the  occasion  occurs  for  its  application.  So  far  as  lapse  of  time  is  concerned, 
there  may  be  no  interval  perceptible  or  actually  perceived  between  the  act  of  acquiring 
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and  of  applying  the  general  troth.    But  in  the  order  of  thonght,  the  two  acta  are  entirely 
different.    They  diflfor  in  their  nature  and  in  the  gronndB  on  which  they  rest. 

The  process  by  which  we  gain  the  truths  thus  applied,  is  called  induction  or  htduelive 
reatoning.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  process  ?  What  are  the  conditions  and  grouads 
of  its  exercise  f  What  the  aasumptions  on  which  it  rests  f  What  are  its  applications  to 
human  knowledge,  and  what  are  the  rules  for  its  successful  use  f  These  inquiiies  are  all 
natural  and  neoessaiy,  and  present  thenoseWes  for  solution  at  the  present  stage  of  ov 
inqxuries. 

§466.  Indaction  is  usually  defined  as  the  deriving  of 
nition  of  induo-   generols  from  particulars ;  and  in  this  is  contrasted  with 

deduction,  in  which  we  are  said  to  proceed  from  genends  to 
particulars.  This  definition  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  precise  or  exhaustive.  There  are  many  processes  conoeiyable  in 
which  we  derive  generals  from  pairticulars  which  are  not  processes  of 
induction. 

For  example :  We  observe  ten  oranges,  and,  noticing  them  one  by  one,  peroaine  a  com- 
mon likeness  of  qualities.  We  gather  the  results  of  our  observations  into  the  general  judg- 
ment or  proposition :  all  these  oranges  are  slightly  oval,  or  light  yellow,  or  yellow  mottled 
with  green.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  judgment,  though  general  and  derived  from  paiticolan, 
has  not  been  gained  by  induction.  Suppose  we  go  further  in  a  similar  direction,  and  derire 
a  general  propodtion  which  should  apply  to  all  the  oranges  which  we  hare  ever  seen,  or  all 
the  individual  men  whom  we  have  ever  encountered,  or  have  ever  heard  of,  and  assert  of  the 
latter:  all  these  have  died.  Or  suppose  we  assert:  all  crows  are  black,  all  swans  are  white, 
meaning  thereby  all  that  have  as  yet  existed  or  have  been  reported.  Or  suppose  we  cairy  the 
generalization  still  higher,  and  assert :  all  ruminants— t.  «.,  those  observed  or  discovered- 
divide  the  hoof.    None  of  these  are  the  general  propositions  which  are  gained  by  induction. 

iBduotioiu  of  '^At  they  cannot  be,  is  obvious  from  the  &ct»  that  Buch 
be^Q«Sf  IS^  propositions  cannot  be  applied  in  deduction.  To  seek  thus 
ductioii.  ^  apply  them,  would  be  an  idle  form  attended  by  no  advan- 

tage, and  leading  to  no  conviction. 

If  all  that  we  know  or  had  learned  was  simply :  all  swans  hitherto  observed  were  white, 
or  all  men  observed  or  reported  have  died,  we  should  already  have  included  in  the  major 
premise  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expand  the  knowledge  already 
gained  into  a  form  of  deduction.  Or,  if  we  had  not  previously  determined  whether  the  indi- 
viduals now  concerned  were  of  the  class  of  swans  or  m^n,  we  should  not  yet  be  competent  to 
say  that  all  swans  were  white,  or  all  men  wore  dead ;  that  is,  we  should  not  have  gained  the 
m%jor  required.  The  moment  that  the  requisite  observations  were  made,  and  we  had  gained 
the  miyor  required,  we  should  have  gained  the  oondusion ;  i.  <.,  we  should  have  gained  by 
observation,  what  we  might  propose  to  gain  by  reasoning.  With  such  general  propositions  u 
premises,  deductive  reasoning  would  be  either  superfluous  or  impertinent 

"If  induction,"  says  Galileo^  "must  go  through  every  indiyidoal 
instance,  it  would  be  either  useless  or  impossible;  impossible  if  the 
number  of  cases  were  infinite ;  useless,  because  then  the  universal  propor- 
tion would  add  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge."  Apelt.  Thwrie  der 
Induction^  Leipzig,  1854,  p.  142. 
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^  ^  .  .  ^  ^Ajid  yet  indactioDS  like  these — so-called— have  been  named 
«*yi^tij©p^iy  by  some  the  only  perfect  or  truly  logical  inductions.  They 
are  called  perfect  for  the  reason  that  the  evidence  for  them 
is  decisive,  and  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of  mistake;  whatever  is 
true  of  each  part  of  the  extent  of  the  concept,  must  be  true  of  all  when 
taken  together  or  grouped  as  a  whole.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  if 
they  are  exposed  to  no  error,  they  contribute  no  truth.  They  are  safe 
but  useless.  They  admit  of  no  application,  except  as  a  convenience  for 
the  memory. 

Cf.  Hamilton,  Logic^  Lee.  xviL  §  62 ;  also  Lee.  zxxiil  §  108 ;  also  Appendix  vil 
Whately,  Zo^,  B.  it.  c.  i,  contends  that  indnction  is  properly  applied  to  the  processes 
of  obsenration  or  experiment,  by  which  the  facts  are  collected  or  from  which  our  inferences  are 
made,  and  that  the  inference  is  properly  an  act  of  deduction  or  syllogistic  reasoning,  the  miyor 
prenuse  of  which  is  the  assertion  that  the  facts  observed  and  generalized  represent  the  whole 
classL 

When  they  are  called  truly  logical,  the  process  is  the  reyerse  of  what  is  called  pure  logical 
deduction,  i. «.,  the  simple  analyds  of  the  extent  of  a  concept  into  its  constituent  parts  or 
elements.  But  the  real  import  and  force  of  logical  deduction  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  found 
in  this  formal  process,  or  the  relations  of  quantity  whidi  it  involves.  If  the  indnction 
described  is  alone  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  epithet  of  "  truly  logical,^*  it  is  shown  to  be 
worthless  for  the  higher  knowledge  to  which  logical  forms  are  subsidiary. 

1  f  §  ^^^'  T^*^  which  is  properly  called  induction  is  a  process 
proper  indao-  of  another  character.  It  is  the  results  of  this  process  only 
which  are  of  any  use  in  deduction.  Examples  of  it  are  such 
as  these.  I  observe  a  certain  number  of  oranges,  and  notice  their  char- 
acteristics, and  infer  or  believe  that  all  oranges  have  certain  peculiarities 
of  form,  internal  constitution,  habits  of  growth,  etc.,  etc.  In  like  manner, 
I  infer  aU  swans  are  and  must  be  white ;  not  merely  all  the  swans  iliat 
have  existed,  or  those  which  have  been  observed  and  described,  but  the 
whole  species  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  future.  In  such  cases  we  take 
the  examples  which  we  have  observed  to  stand  for  or  represent  the 
entire  class. 

But  by  what  authority  do  we  thus  substitute  the  whole  for  a  part?  By  what  process  do 
we  advance  from  the  observation  of  a  few  individuals,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  few  species, 
to  a  belief  or  certainty  that  what  is  true  of  these  few  must  hold  good  of  aU  that  are  like 
them  ?  The  process  is  certainly  unlike  that  by  which  we  gather  our  individual  observations 
into  a  general  statement,  and  say,  what  is  true  of  the  parts  separately  considered,  is  true  of 
them  all  when  taken  together.  For,  in  every  such  case,  we  aflSrm,  what  is  observed  of  the 
few,  is  presumed  or  assumed  to  be  true  of  all.  The  ground  of  this  assumption  is,  that  the  few 
represent  the  many — that  the  parts  are  a  fair  specimen  or  example  of  the  whole. 

**  C'est  oet  acta  da  ndtre  Intelligeooe  par  lequel  nons  fidsona  poaaar  iducert  in,  hnymyli  an  grao)  4  tons 
tea  points  do  Tafpaoa  at  da  la  dorfe,  at  4  una  f^ria  indiMnio  d^ezlatencaa  aemblaUaa  oa  que  nooa  avons  otaerv^ 
dasfl  tal  liau,  daiiB  tel  momant  at  dans  nn  nombre  raatrelnt  d'indiyidus,  qui  aat  d^aign^  par  lea  pbiloaophaa 
aoaa  la  nom  d^Hnduetion.  Hoe,  dit  Cioeron  (Topic,  o.  lOX  t»  pluribu*  pervenUns  quo  vu?^  Ofpdtahir  induetio 
fum  grmce  hratprfy  noMinater.*'    JHtL  de§  Science*  PhUotaphiquu.    Azt.  htducUon, 
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Tho  following  is  an  example,  usually  dted  as  of  ntbaUam  oppotUwn :  AU 

i^anda  were  criginaUy  aitaeked  to  a  eoniinent ;  therefore,  wme  vlamdt,  or 
^ftitira!'^  ^u  islandy  e.  g.  Ireland^  wu  originalfy  attached  to  a  continenL    Thearf;;u- 

ment  in  this  form  is  an  enihymeme.    In  order  that  it  may  be  expanded 

into  a  aylloffism  the  m^'or  premise  is  required :  it  becomes  vhatewr  u  true 
of  all  ielande  ie  true  of  aome  ielande  ;  it  ie  true  of  all  ialande  thai  they  were  attacked  to  a 
continent ;  therefore  it  ie  true  of  eome  ielande  that  they  belonged  to  a  continent 

We  assert,  ^Vb  man  ie  perfect ;  therefore,  9ome  men^  or  this  man  it  not  perfect :  the  m^or 
premise  being  whatever  ie  denied  of  all  men  ia  denied  of  aome  men. 

In  conversion  we  conclnde  from  All  men  are  mortal^  that  aome  moridU 

I     are   men.    From  jVo  man   ia  perfect,  Uiat  no  perfect  being  ia  a  tnoK, 

OonTenlou.  uid  so  on  throughout  the  cases  that  are  possible,  the  miyor  premise  in  each 

instance  being  a  periphrastic  proposition,  as  the  predicate  affirmed  of  oilmen 

may  be  the  eubject  when  limited  by  aomCj  etc. 

It  might  aeem  at  first  that  the  proper  major  premise  In  euoh  oases,  shoold  be  the  more  general  axiom, 
as  in  the  first  example ;  whatever  is  true  qf  any  whoU  ia  true  qf  ttspart.  Bnt  on  a  second  thonght  %6  cor- 
rect ouTselves  by  observing,  that  In  such  a  case  no  middle  term  can  possibly  be  derised  to  connect  the  major 
with  the  minor.  The  same  is  true,  only  more  eminently,  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  fhonfi^t— as  the  lav^ 
of  identity,  of  eontradictiont  and  of  the  excluded  middle ;  no  matter  is  itumished  In  such  propositions,  by  vkid 
wo  can  proceed  to  a  conclusion.  Tbey  are  not  laws  of  thought  In  the  sense  of  bein^  major  premises  for 
deduction.  They  are  rather  generalizations  of  the  particular  procoases  which  the  mind  perf^tns,  and  of  Utt 
relations  which  they  involTe.    They  are  simply  rules  for  logical  consistency  (cf.  f  648). 

On  what  does  §  ^^^'  ^^^  foFce  of  the  argument  in  all  these  cases  of  purely 
^\\  ^®******'*'  logical  reasoning,  is  found  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
concept,  involving  certain  relations,  as  oitJhe  whole  to  itapart^ 
of  the  subject  to  the  predicate^  and  of  the  positive  to  the  negative.  But  the 
nature  of  the  concept  is  but  another  name  for  properties  or  rdations 
which  the  mind  necessarily  conceives  every  concept  to  possess,  which 
the  mind  must  necessarily  think  it  to  be,  or  be  able,  in  other  relations,  to 
effect  or  occasion.  The  mind  cannot  conceive  it  except  as  a  whole,  con- 
taining parts;  the  whole  and  the  parts  each  having  the  same  content  or 
essence ;  the  positive  being  contrasted  with  and  deniable  of  its  opposite  or 
negative,  and  vice  versa.  The  mind  must  respect  its  own  creations,  and 
create  according  to  the  relations  under  or  according  to  which  it  thinks. 
These  products  possess  the  properties  which  the  mind's  creative  act  gives 
them,  and  these  must  be  thought  out  into  all  the  applications  or  con- 
sequences which  these  properties  suppose.  The  purely  logical  properties 
or  relations  are  as  truly  causes  of  the  object  known  in  the  conclusion,  as  are 
physical  causes  and  mathematical  relations.  So  far  forth  they  are  used  by 
the  mind  as  the  reason  of  its  knowing.  It  makes  no  difference  whence 
their  efficiency  is  derived,  whether  from  the  act  of  the  Creator,  giving 
force  to  mental  and  physical  energies  under  their  appropriate  conditions; 
or  from  the  thinking  power  of  man,  giving  thought-being  and  thought- 
properties  to  the  products  of  its  own  activity,  according  to  relations  which 
are  the  very  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 
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In  every  kind  of  deduction,  whaterer  may  be  the  subject-matter,  we  are  held 
All  deduction  !s  to  reason  logically^  I  e.,  with  formal  consistency ;  t.  0.,  to  deduce  according  to 
ImT'  t^  formal  as  well  as  ihe  real,  the  analytic  as  well  as  the  synthetic  nature 

and  relations  of  the  concepts  which  we  employ.  We  must  accept  and  hold 
to  the  definitions  which  we  ourselyes  lay  down.  If  we  fail  to  define  our  terms  we  are  sup- 
posed to  accept  them  with  the  import  in  which  they  are  usually  received.  As  rules  or  laws, 
to  aid  us  in  this  logical  consistency  and  rigor,  the  ufiually  recognized  laws  of  thought  have 
been  devised  and  employed  which  are  known  as  the  law  of  ideniili/,  of  contradiction^  and  of 
the  excltided  middle  (§  548). 

We  are  also  required  to  reason  according  to  the  relation  of  genera  and 
Tochnical  logical  ^^cies  and  the  rules  which  respect  the  conversion  and  oppo^tion  of  proposi- 
deduction.  tions.    It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  so-called  logical  or  pure  syllogisms 

are  separately  drawn  out,  because  they  are  so  easily  followed  and  iho  force 
of  the  conclusions  from  them  is  rarely  questioned.  It  is  only  when  some  oyersight  of  these 
relations  iia  allowed,  that  we  have  occasion  to  separate  the  reasoning  which  is  purely  logical 
from  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  matter,  whether  this  is  matbenuitical  or  real.  In  such 
cases  we  call  attention  to  the  error  or  oversight  by  distinguishing  the  logiccd  from  the  other 
relations  with  which  it  is  combined.  We  then  suppose  the  concepts  to  be  correct  in  respect 
to  matter  in  order  that  we  may  show  the  reasoning  to  be  defective  in  form.  We  for  the  mo- 
ment concede  the  truth  of  all  the  propositions  asserted  and  point  out  the  error  in  the  logical 
conduct  of  the  argument. 

In  reasoning  which  is  confessedly  hypothetical,  where  the  matter  is  merely 
Hypothetical  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  as  we  say,  as  in  all  cases  of  the 
rcaaonmg.  reducHo  ad  c^bsurdumy  and  in  many  instances  for  the  puipose  of  tracing 

certain  facts  or  assertions  to  their  consequences,  the  consequences  are  said 
to  be  the  results  or  conclusion  which  are  required  by  the  argument  as  such.  This  kind  of 
reasoning  difiSBrs  from  the  technically  logical  as  in  the  immediate  syllogism,  in  this,  that  the 
reasoning  does  not  turn  upon  the  essential  relations  of  the  concept  as  such,  but  upon  the  rela- 
tions or  properties  of  the  object  which  are  conceived  to  be  real.  We  treat  the  concepts  as 
though  they  represented  realities.  We  view  them  as  real.  They  are  to  us  as  if  they  were 
real.  Thus :  we  suppose  the  diamond  to  be  incombustible  or  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  be 
of  a  given  length,  or  the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  properties  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  to  be  so  and 
so ;  it  makes  no  difiisrence  whether  these  properties  are  real  or  untruly  taken,  we  reason 
about  them  tifi  though  the  objects  existed  in  fact  and  their  relations  or  properties  were 
correctiy  conceived. 

But  in  the  logical  reasoning  technically  so  termed,  i.  e.,  in  immediate  tyUogitme^  the  reasons 
are  found  not  in  real  properties  or  mathematical  relations,  whether  they  are  correctiy  or 
incorrectiy  taken,  but  upon  certain  relations  essential  to  the  concept  as  such,  which  cannot 
t>c  assumed  as  hypotheses  but  are  necessarily  true  of  all  concepts  and  objects  as  c«ncdved. 
Tlie  relations  of  loholei  toparUy  of  a  proposition  to  its  converse,  of  a  positive  to  a  tiegaHve, 
are  always  the  same  and  always  known. 


•XHw)  elements  in 
moet  act 

dnction. 


§  462.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  varieties  of  deduction 
naoet  acte  of  de-    ^in  i^^ye  prepared  us  to  distinguish,  in  reasoning,  that  part 

of  the  process  which  is  preparative  or  auxiliary^  from  that 
TV'hich  is  simply  and  strictly  deditctive.  That  which  is  characteristic  of 
every  kind  of  reasoning,  is  deriyed  fi*om  the  elements  and  materials  with 
lEvliich  these  subsidiary  processes  have  to  do.  But  in  what  we  call  the 
SLCX,  or  process  of  reasoning,  the  two  operations  are  so  intimately  blended 
-together,  they  are  so  closely  and  intimately  intertwined,  that  it  is  not  easy 
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to  distiDgoish  the  ODe  from  the  other.    For  example,  in  probable  reason- 
ing, the  force  and  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  may  seem  to  turn  chiefly 
upon  the  facU  of  observation  and  testimony  which  establish  the  minor 
premise,  or  the  inductions  which  support  the  major,  and  very  little  upon 
the  act  of  bringing  the  two  together  in  the  relations  of  an  argument 
The  auxiliary  and  preliminary  steps  are  all  that  are  needful.    As  soon  as 
these  are  taken,  the  conjunction  of  the  parts  as  major  and  minor,  as  prin- 
ciple and  case,  as  law  and  fact,  might  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  and  give 
the  inevitable  conclusion.    In  geometrical  reasoning,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
establishment  of  the  conclusion  sought  for,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
skilful  suggestion  of  the  appropriate  auxilian/  lines^  and  the  orderly  con- 
catenation of  the  several  arguments,  so  that  they  may  tend  to  and  issue 
in  one  result.    In  common  life,  the  issue  of  the  reasoning  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  certain  facts,  in  connection  with  certain  principles. 
Upon  the  proof  of  the  facts  and  the  enforcement  and  illuBtration  of  the 
principles,  the  reasoner  expends  the  resources  of  memory  and  invention, 
of  wit  and  eloquence.    The  facts  being  established  and  the  principles 
received,  the  argument  enforces  itself  (of.  Trendelenburg,  Zoy,   Uhter- 
suchungenj  ii.  280-83). 

,^  <  ^  The  uwetUion  of  middU  tenM^  or  media  of  pioof.  is  an  art  or  power  in 
and  ««tabiiiih-  respect  to  which  men  differ  more  widely  than  in  reflpect  to  the  merely  logical 
BM^of  middle  po^er,  or  the  capacity  to  derive  condosiona  from  their  premises.  There  is 
a  greater  diversity  in  regard  to  the  readiness,  fertility,  and  appropriatenesB 
of  the  materials  which  we  can  command,  than  in  the  power  to  discern  the  applicability  of  the 
law,  the  principle,  or  the  reason  to  the  case  which  we  have  in  hand.  Upon  skill  and  aptness 
in  these  processes,  is  founded  very  largely  the  estimate  in  which  the  ability  of  a  reasoner  is 
held.  Preeminence  in  these  goes  very  &r  to  determine  the  reputation  of  a  powerful  debater 
or  controversialist  But  this  affluence  of  invention  and  skill  in  selection  must  be  attended 
with  a  ready  tact  in  forecasting  all  the  results  of  a  multitude  of  deductive  procesBes,  when 
applied  to  all  the  cases  which  the  fancy  suggests.  There  must  be  present  the  power  to  gen- 
eralise the  highest  and  the  remotest  abstractions,  the  habit  of  seeing  all  fiicts  in  thdr  relations 
to  their  principles  and  reasons,  the  capadty  to  hold  the  attention  evenly  and  steadily  hi  long 
and  dosely-connected  series  of  deductions,  all  which  capacities  come  only  fbom  the  speml 
development,  and  usually  fh>m  the  patient  and  practised  training  of  the  philosophical  powers. 
When  these  habits  are  matured  by  such  training,  the  soul  learns  to  act  with  the  precision  snd 
rigidity  of  intuition.  It  must  so  act  in  order  to  reason  with  success  when  pressed  by  a  powerfol 
antagonist,  in  the  baste  and  excitement  of  debate,  or  under  the  unexpected  and  ingenious 
assaults  or  defences  which  are  elicited  in  an  active  controversy. 

Often  the  moii  ^^®  establishment  of  the  principles  or  the  reasons  which  are 
*?iS?TOooe8r^  involved  and  required  in  an  argument,  is  often  the  point  of 
chief  importance.  In  such  a  case,  the  power  to  discern  the 
widest  relations,  and  to  analyze  the  most  subtle  properties,  comes  most 
into  play.  Inasmuch  as  in  what  is  called  induction,  the  deductive  power 
is  prominently  employed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  part  of  the 
reasoning  process,  the  logical  fisu^ulty,  or  power  of  analytic  and  consistent 
thinking  is  especially  tasked,  and  superiority  in  it  is  necessarily  manifest 
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The  power  to  fall  back  upon  principles  readily  and  surely,  and  to  apply 
them  to  special  cases  with  aptness  and  force,  is  the  power  which  distin* 
gnishes  the  recisoner  from  the  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  the  man  of 
fertile  invention,  the  man  of  ready  wit,  or  the  man  eloqnent  in  descrip- 
tion a;iid  appeal.  All  these  endowments,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
give  richness  and  force  to  the  argument.  It  is  a  command  of  the  princi- 
ples that  are  required  to  establish  the  truths  or  events  which  are  in  ques- 
tion, which  distbguishes  one  as  a  reasoner.  To  this  power  must  be 
superadded,  asUis  alwaya  suppasedj  the  capacity  to  proceed  with  logical 
clearness  and  rigor  from  the  reason  to  the  conclusion.  When  the  succes- 
sion of  arguments  is  complicated  and  long,  when  the  facts  are  so  numerous 
as  to  tend  to  distract  the  attention,  when  plausible  reasons  for  error 
or  falsehood  closely  resemble  those  which  are  valid  and  pertinent, 
the  power  to  maintain  a  series  of  deductions  steadily  to  their  one 
result  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  logical  or  deductive  power.  This  marks 
the  lotion  proper^  as  he  is  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from  the 
reasoner. 

Does  dedneti  a  ^  ^^^'  ^®  ^^  ^^^  prepared  to  answcr  the  question  which 
kno^ied^  o«^    has  been  frequently  and  earnestly  agitated,  whether  dedtio- 

turn  adds  to  our  knowledge.  Many  have  contended  that  it 
does  not  and  cannot.  They  urge,  that  if  we  know  the  major  promise, 
we  already  know  the  conclusion ;  that  when  we  assent  to  the  major,  AU 
men  are  mortal^  we  have  already  settled  the  question,  that  Peter  also  is 
mortal^  and  that  whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  using  an  argument 
to  this  conclusion,  it  does  not  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  We  do 
not,  it  is  urged,  gain  by  it  any  new  truth. 

To  this  argument,  in  the  form  in  whidi  it  is  urged,  we  might 
m^need  to  be   reply,  in  the  first  placey  that  if  we  substitute  for  "  toe  know 

already i'^  the  phrase  "t«6  mighJt  k^oto  if  fi>e  would  think  or 
reflect^^  there  would  be  less  reason  to  object  to  it.  For  the  very  object 
of  reasoning  is  often  to  lead  a  person  to  reflect  or  think  concerning  the 
facts  or  principles  to  which  he  assents.  Thus,  when  a  man  institutes  a 
process  of  deduction,  or  follows  one  presented  by  another,  one  of  three 
things  may  be  true.  JBvret^  he  may  never  have  accepted,  through  igno- 
rance or  want  of  thought,  the  mc^or  premise^  the  principle  or  reason 
which  it  involves,  or,  at  least,  not  so  distinctly  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it 
in  every  particular  case.  But  he  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  for  the  first 
time  by  the  very  excitement  of  the  occasion — u  e.,  by  the  use  or  applica- 
tion which  is  to  be  made  of  it  This  proposal  may  so  challenge  and 
excite  his  attention,  that  he  is  induced  to  reflect  upon  it  in  order  to  apply 
it.  Second^  he  may  never  before  have  accepted  the  minor  so  as  to  be  able 
to  connect  it  with  the  general  truth,  even  though  it  had  already  been 
familiar  to  his  knowledge  and  assent.  Thirds  he  may  have  accepted  both 
m(yor  and  minor^  but  may  never  have  thought  of  the  two  in  such  a  con- 
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section  as  to  perceive  that  relation  between  the  two  which  inyolves  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion. 

Thia  last  would  not  be  accepted  as  possible  by  those  who  view  the  dicttan  dt  omni  et 
Hullo  as  giving  the  entire  theory  of  the  doductiTe  process.  Such  persons  would  oonteDd  that 
we  must  know  the  parts  before  we  know  the  whole ;  and,  indeed,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
the  whole ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  already  know  the  whole,  as  expressed  in  the  major  pre- 
mise, we  must  also  have  known  the  parts,  thereby  rendering  the  deductive  process  super- 
fluous. But  this  reductio  ad  abturdum  proves  that  this  theory  of  the  deductive  process  must 
itself  be  defective,  rather  than  that  the  process  itself  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  second  place,  an  argument  is  usually  addressed  to  a  person  who 
has  not  accepted  a  conclusion,  by  a  person  who  has  accepted  it  The  one 
who  uses  the  argument,  knows  this  conclusion  to  be  true.  The  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  does  not  know  it.  The  argument  is  the  means  used 
to  make  him  know  it.  In  some  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  adds  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  whom  it  convinces.  It  ordmarily  does  this  by  leading 
him  so  to  reflect,  that  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  or  his  belief.  If'iratj  it 
may  be,  he  is  led  to  accept  the  major ;  nea^,  he  assents  to  the  minor ;  and 
last  of  all,  he  is  induced  so  to  connect  the  two,  that  he  himself  is  con- 
vinced, and  of  himself  accepts  the  conclusion. 

Reasoning  is,  in  fact,  constantly  employed  to  enlaige  the  knowledge  of  men. 
£rt  °***OTJarge!  ^*  ^o^d  be  idle,  as  it  might  seem,  to  contend  that  the  student  of  a  system  of 
our  knowledge,      geometiy  does  not  thereby  add  to  his  knowledge,  or  that  all  the  knowledge 

which  he  gains  is  acquired  by  induction  or  intuiHon.  It  seems  to  be  almost 
trifling  to  assert,  that  a  student  of  philosophy,  whether  natural,  moral,  or  political,  does  not 
increase  his  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  many  arguments  which  he  encounters ;  that  it  is 
the  new  facts  which  he  acquires,  or  the  fresh  inductions  which  he  makes,  which  alone  increase 
his  acquisitions.  Deduction  i*  constantly  employed  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  it  would  seem  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  who  gain  knowl- 
edge thereby. 

It  may  not  be  true,  that  reasoning  imparts  the  knowledge  of  new  facts.  It 
Deduction  may  usually  happens  that  the  mind  has  already  accepted  the  facts  which  are  con- 
not^  t         new    ^^j.QQ^^  j^  unquestionably  true.    Or,  if  it  should  chance  that  some  new  fact 

or  facts  are  established  in  the  course  of  an  ailment,  it  ia  not  the  facta  that 
are  counted  of  consequence,  but  it  is  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  principle  or  reason 
which  is  of  prime  importance. 

«.    ^    ,  ,      §  464.    This  leads  us  to  the  decisive  answer  to  this  view  of 

The    knowledge     ^ 

of  relatione   the  deductivc  proccss.    Eoiowledffe  is  as  truly  concerned 

more  important.  <• 

'  with  the  apprehension  of  relations,  as  with  the  cognition  of 
facts.  If  we  turn  to  the  definition  of  knowledge  which  was  originally 
laid  down,  we  shall  find  that  the  apprehension  of  relations  is  as  important 
an  element  in  the  process  as  the  apprehension  of  facts,  and  that  the  various 
sorts  or  kinds  of  knowledge  are  distinguished  as  truly  by  the  relations 
which  are  known,  as  they  are  by  the  objects  between  which  these  relations 
exist.  New  or  additional  knowledge  is  as  properly  the  knowledge  under 
oew  relations  of  facts  already  known  or  very  familiar,  as  the  acquisition  of 
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new  facts  by  observatioD,  testimony,  or  intuition.  Deduction  applies 
reasons  to  facts  or  eyents,  in  ord^r  to  establish  their  truth,  or  explain  their 
existence  or  occurrence.  It  is  often  required,  as  we  know,  to  convince 
ourselves  or  others  that  a  fact  or  event  must  have  been  true  or  must  have 
occurred.  The  man  that  is  convinced  by  such  a  process  of  the  reality  of 
the  fact,  must  thereby  have  gained  new  knowledge  of  its  relations. 

Or,  again,  the  process  is  applied  to  explain  why  it  occurred ;  the  fact 
or  event  being  admitted,  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  is  asked  for.  When 
that  reason  is  given  by  the  application  of  the  deductive  process,  the  fact 
is  known  in  a  new  relation.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  as  explained  by 
its  reason  is  certainly  new  knowledge.  Deduction  applies  general  causes, 
elements  or  properties,  as  reasons  to  confirm  or  explain  events  and  facts. 
It  not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  adds  knowledge  which  is 
eminent  for  its  worth  and  dignity — thought-knowledge  of  the  highest  kind 
— ^knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  and 
explain  all  individual  facts  and  events. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (Principles  qf  Piydiology)^  and  Mr.  Oeorge  Henry  Leves  (JriHolUt  §  6 J,  64  a.) 
deserre  great  credit  for  the  advance  irhidh  they  have  made  npon  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  bo  diatinotly  aaserting 
the  tmth,  that  what  "we  call  the  knowledge  of  facts  Inyolves  the  knowledge  of  relatioM.  But  they  all  labor 
iA  their  exposition  of  reasoning,  both  deduetiye  and  xndactive,  nnder  the  common  defect  of  being  com- 
pelled by  the  ftxndamcntal  principlo  of  the  positivist  metaphysics  to  reject  all  relations  except  those  of 
eo^xistenct  and  of  succesaiont  1.  e.,  to  admit  the  relations  of  time  and  space  in  some  sort,  but  to  exclude  the 
relations  of  oautaiion  and  dufffn.  Hence  Mr.  Lewes  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  saying,  that  '*  correct 
reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  objects  in  their  true  relations  of  oo-existence  and  suooesslon."  ( Jrt«- 
totle,%6&.) 

It  is  quite  rcmarkalde  that  Mr.  Lewes,  after  proceeding  so  fiir  in  the  right  direction,  should  haye  the 
boldness  to  say  that  the  method  which  recognises  two  relations,  Tts.,  those  ot  eo-^xitUnce  and  of  tuooessiotiy 
is  the  scienUJIc:  and  the  method  which  recognises  two  more,  yix.,  those  of  oatuaUon  and  fuktptation,  is  the 
motaphyvlcal,  and  then  should  define  "metaphysics"  as  "the  ooOrdiDation  of  unverified  facts,"  and 
«  science"  as  "the  oodrdinatlon  of  yerifled  foots."  (Of.  ArUtotle,  %  7b.) 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

INDUCTIVE  EEASONINa   OB  INDUCnON. 


We  haye  seen  that,  in  order  to  perform  these  processes  of  deduction  which  relate  to  facts  and 
events— the  processes  called  probable  reasoning— the  mind  must  be  furnished  with  m^or 
premises  or  general  propositions.  Whether  these  proportions  express  only  the  extent 
of  a  class  in  which  particulars  are  included,  or  genera]  grounds  or  reasons  by  which  some 
particular  is  explained  or  established,  it  is  obyious  that  such  proportions  must  first  be 
gained  or  fhmished,  in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  to  particular  cases.  Unless  such 
premises  are  possessed,  the  process  of  deduction  has  no  meaning.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  migor  premise  which  is  required  in  a  given  case,  should  have  been  assented 
to  before  the  occasion  occurs  for  its  application.  So  far  as  lapse  of  time  is  concerned, 
there  may  be  no  interval  perceptible  or  actually  perceived  between  the  act  of  acquiring 
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firmed  and  accepted  as  an  undoubted  fad.  It  scarcely  needed  the  experiment  to  convince 
the  sagacious  interpreter  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  similar  metals  were  encnisted 
within  common  lime  and  eoda.  The  discoverer  was  almost  as  certain  before  as  after  the  battery 
was  applied,  that  calciiun  and  sodium  would  in  fact  be  evolved. 

The  consideration  that  the  electric  agency  could  alone  overcome  combma. 
^end^^'^of'  thS  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^>  '^^  ^^  ^^^  Started  the  suggestion  that  the  union  of  all 
electrio  and    chemical  elements  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  electric  force,  actine  in  certain 
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methods  and  after  certun  laws,  and  that  their  tendency  to  unite  is  overcome 
by  bringing  these  elements  into  an  opposite  electrical  condition.  This  suggestion  was  tested 
by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  with  such  results  as  to  establish  it  as  a  truth  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  or  question ;  thus  bringing  chemical  laws  and  the  electrical  force  into  a 
most  intimate  relation. 

§  472.  In  the  last  series  of  disooTeries  we  notice  the  followinfir 

Tho  order  of     °    _  -  i.    i  ,  ,  .  ^.  , 

thought  in  these  order  and  progress  of  thought  and  experiment.  I^rst,  the 
oxyds  of  metals  were  observed  to  be  like  the  alkalies  in 
certain  important  properties.  But  the  metallic  o^ds  were  known  to  be 
produced  by  chemical  changes ;  copper,  iron,  etc.,  constantly  undergoing 
this  process  before  our  eyes.  The  two  substances  being  alike  in  certain 
particulars,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  alike  in  others.  If  the 
simple  potassium  had  been  within  reach,  or  could  have  been  found  in  a 
separate  state,  the  readiest  way  to  determine  the  point  would  have  been 
to  oxydise  potassium,  and  see  whether  the  result  would  be  potash.  The 
next  thing  was  to  de-oxjdizB  it — L  6.,  to  undo  what  nature  was  supposed 
to  have  done,  or  rather  to  separate  the  elements  which  nature  was  sup- 
posed to  have  united.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  galvanism. 
It  was  then  observed  that  this  galvanic  agency  could  decompose  many 
chemical  compounds  which  were  exceedingly  unlike,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  possibly  there  were  none  which  it  could  not  overcome.  If  this  were 
so,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  this  agent,  that  the 
force  which  held  them  in  union,  must  be  electric.  This  was  established 
by  its  appropriate  evidence,  and  is  called  by  Whewell,  *'the  highest 
generalization  at  which  chemical  philosophers  have  yet  arrived."  BiH, 
Inductive  /Sciences^  B,  xiv.  c.  10. 

The  mental  process  is  precisely  the  same  which  has  been  already 
described.  Certain  objects  are  seen  to  be  alike  in  certain  properties  or 
laws.  It  is  believed  or  judged  that  the  similarity  in  these  particolars 
indicates  likeness  in  others.  Potash  is  like  iron-rust  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  therefore  it  is  like  iron-i*ust  in  being  the  oxyd  of  a  metaL  All 
chemical  compounds  are  strikingly  alike  in  certain  particulars.  Certain 
of  these  are  separable  by  the  electric  force;  therefore  all  are  separable 
by  this  agency.  But  if  separable  by  it,  all  are  held  in  union  by  the  same 
force. 

DteooToiiM  in  From  discoveries  of  this  kind  we  pass  to  those  in  astronomir 
toraOTByT^  oSl  ^^  />Ay«ww — to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus^  GalHeOj 
P«"»*<»»»-  KepleTj  and  Newton. 
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Capemieus  be^ns  by  diteooering^  as  it  is  said,  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar 
system.  The  way  in  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  and  defend  it,  is  described  by  himself.  He 
had  found  in  ancient  authors,  accounts  of  Pbilolaus  and  others  who  had  asserted  the  motion 
of  the  earth.  *'  Then  I  began  to  meditate  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  though 
it  appeared  an  absurd  opinion,  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times  others  had  been 
allowed  the  priril^^  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose,  in  order  io  explain  the  phenomena, 
I  conceived  that  I  also  might  take  the  liberty  of  trymg  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
earth's  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better  explanations  than  the  ancient  ones  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  celestial  orbs. 

"  Having,  then,  assumed  the  motions  of  the  celestial  orbs  which  are  hereafter  explained, 
by  laborious  and  long  observation  I  at  length  found  that,  if  the  motions  of  the  other  planets 
be  compared  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  not  only  their  phenomena  follow  from  the 
supposition,  but  also  that  the  several  orbs  and  the  whole  system  are  so  connected  in  order  and 
magnitude,  that  no  one  part  can  be  transposed  without  disturbing  the  rest,  and  introducing 
confusion  into  the  universe.'* 

"Thus,"  says  Wheieell,  '^the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  system,  were  the  grounds  on  which  Copernicus 
adopted  his  theory ;  as  the  craving  for  these  qualides  was  the  feeling  which  led  him  to  seek 
for  a  new  theory."    Whewell,  Btat,  Lid,  ScienceSy  B.  v.  c.  iL 

In  1009  Galileo  constructed  his  telescope,  and  very  soon  discovered  the 
Prepmations  for  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  at  once  confirmed  the  Copemican  theory,  by 
Newton.  ^^^  °     Opening  before  the  eyes  of  men  another  system  subordinate  to  the  solar, 

of  heavenly  bodies  revolving  about  their  primaries,  thus  giving  an  analogon 
of  the  greater.  The  subsequent  discovery  by  the  some  instrument  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  at 
once  confirmed  the  new  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  answered 
an  objection  agiunst  it  by  explaining  why  Venus  did  not  appear  larger  when  nearer  the 
beholder. 

Copernicus  furnished  the  mgge$tUm  by  reflecting  on  the  known  fact,  that  the  apparent  places 
of  objects  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  motion  of  one  or  both,  and  that  the  solution  or  theory 
which  was  the  simplest,  was  to  be  preferred.  Oalileoy  by  his  telescope,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  experiment^  by  enabling  observers,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  observe  for  themselves,  which 
moved — the  sun  or  the  earth. 

Kepler  prepared  the  way  for  the  sublune  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  his 
ProoesBbywbidh  determination  of  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets,  and  the  law  of  their 
^^u<S^  ^    motions.    Netoton  had  been  himself  familiar  with  the  law  by  which,  in 

obedience  to  terrestrial  gravity,  bodies  fall  to  the  earth's  surface.  The  first 
thought  which  led  him  to  extend  this  agent  to  the  celestial  bodies  occurred  to  him  in  1666, 
when  he  had  retired  into  the  country  from  Cambridge,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
"  As  he  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  he  fell  into  a  speculation  on  the  power  of  gravity ;  that,  as  this 
power  is  not  found  sensibly  diminished  at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  which  we  can  rise,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  nor  even  on  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  power  must 
extend  much  further  than  was  usually  thought.  '  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon  ? '  said  he  to 
himself;  *and,  if  so,  her  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it;  perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her 
orbit  thereby.' "  Pemberton,  Vtewof  NetotorCB  Philosophy,  Preface,  Upon  this  suggestion, 
he  proceeded  to  the  calculation  of  the  deflection  of  the  moon  from  a  tangent  to  its  orbit  in  a 
single  second  ;  it  being  assumed  that  the  moon  was  at  the  distance  from  the  earth  which  was 
then  received.  The  result  disappointed  him;  for  he  found  that  this  deflection  would  be 
thirteen  feet,  which  did  not  correspond  with  that  required  by  the  supposition  that  gravity 
deflected  it.  He  laid  his  calculation  aside  for  years.  The  subsequent  discovery  that  the 
course  described  by  a  falling  body  is  on  ellipse,  and  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
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eaiih  could  be  correctly  ucertained,  enabled  him  to  accept  his  theory  on  the  groimd  thai  it 
coincided  mth  actual  fiict  The  distance  of  the  moon  had  preTionaly  been  computed  on  an 
assumed  but  mistaken  diameter  of  the  earth.  A  more  accurate  measurement  of  a  degree 
upon  the  earth's  surface  led  to  a  correction  of  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  Newton's  theory 
was  henceforward  accepted  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  He  first  coi^ectures  that  the  extension 
of  a  known  force  from  the  earth  to  the  heayens,  is  possible  and  rationaL  He  asks,  **  t/  «o  *' 
"  what  then  f  "  following  out  his  indv/eUtni  by  a  mathematical  dedttetion.  He  then,  by  other 
mathematical  calculations,  tests  this  by  a  decisiye  experiment,  and  the  conjectured  agent  is 
established  as  a  f/era  eauM,  and  its  laws  are  careAilly  computed :  the  true  theoiy  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  forever  settled. 

WhyinductioM  §  *^^'  The  examples  cited  are  safficient  to  illustrate  the 
the ^mSt^rtriK  ^*^^^  ^^  **^®  iDductive  process  and  the  assumptions  on  which 
^'  it  rests.    They  have  been  taken  from  the  physical  sciences, 

not  because  these  differ  essentially  from  those  which  concern  moral  and 
political  subjects,  but  because  they  are  better  suited  for  our  purpose.  The 
objects  with  which  they  are  concerned  are  more  interesting  to  the  majority 
of  men.  The  effects  of  discoveries  in  them  are  more  obvious.  The 
experiments  and  observations  which  have  led  to  them  are  more  brilliant 
and  startling.  Many  of  their  results  are  permanently  fixed  in  the  arts  of 
life,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Some  of  them  are  continually  brought 
home  to  our  thoughts  by  engines  and  instruments  which  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man.  The  telescope,  the  prism, 
the  quadrant,  the  hydraulic  press,  the  steam  engine,  the  galvanic  battery, 
are  all  permanent  memorials  of  what  these  processes  have  wrought,  and 
they  prompt  to  eager  inquiries  after  the  secret  operations  by  which  they 
were  first  constructed  in  thought. 

Do  not  differ  "^^  attentive  consideration  of  these  examples  proves  that 
Sommo^Hfl  °'   induction  in  science  is  substantially  the  same  process  with 

induction  in  common  life — that  it  is  a  process  of  interpreting 
indications, — ^in  other  words :  of  judging  by  means  of  discerned  prop- 
erties and  laws  that  there  are  others  which  we  have  not  yet  disoemed, 
and  could  neither  notice  nor  know  by  direct  observation. 
Why  are  the  in-  §  ^^^'  '^^^  assertion  woidd  prompt  the  inquiries,  Why,  then, 
Moe'more'diffl-  *^  ^^^  procosscs  of  commou  induction  so  easy  and  those  of 
euit  7  science  so  difficult  ?    Why  is  the  progress  to  common  sense 

so  easily  and  rapidly  made  in  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  individaal, 
and  why  have  the  advances  of  seionce  been  so  difficult?  Why  so  long 
delayed  ? — why,  even  now,  is  it  true  that  in  respect  to  so  many  branches 
of  knowledge  the  race  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ?  To  these  questions  the  fol- 
lowing answers  can  be  given.  It  is  important  to  consider  the  &cts  which 
they  present,  because  they  tend  to  throw  important  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  scientific  induction. 

§  476.  We  notice  Jarstj  that  in  science,  the  properties  observed, 
iTt^tibtroiBiTft"    *°^  which  are  the  indicia  or  indicators  of  others,  are  less 

obtrusive  than  those  used  in  common  life,  and  are  often 
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far  removed  from  common  observation.    To  be  apprehended  even,  they 
require  closer  attention  than  men  in  conimon  life  are  able  to  give. 

If  they  were  able  to  fix  their  attention  upon  them  with  saooesa,  they  woold  not  be  willtag 
to  do  it  from  the  lack  of  that  interest,  that  strong  curiosity  which  is  rarely  developed  and 
matured  into  a  habit,  except  by  special  training  in  some  school  of  art  or  science.  Many  of 
these  properties  can  only  be  apprehended  by  some  nicely  constructed  aid  to  the  powers  of 
sense,  or  some  costly  and  ingeniously  devised  apparatus ;  to  the  production  of  which  special 
inyentiye  sagacity  was  required,  which  sagai^ty  has  itself  been  the  fruit  of  many  men  or 
generations  which  haye  gone  before.  One  instrument  has  grown  out  of  another,  or  it 
has  been  slowly  perfected  in  its  constituent  parts.  Every  such  improvement  has  enabled  the 
observer  to  perceive  properties  or  to  effect  measurements  which  were  entirely  beyond  the 
notice  and  the  reach  of  the  unaided  powers  of  perception. 

Require  more  §^'^^-  Sccond :  The  inductions  of  common  life  are  founded 
obSSatiOTjfc*  ^^  observations  that  are  not  discriminating.  Those  of 
science  rest  upon  the  sharpest  analysis.  The  common  ob- 
server observes  facts  and  detects  principles  in  regard  to  things  or  powers 
in  the  gross,  either  as  they  are  combined  or  are  worked  in  nature.  He 
does  not  go  far  beyond  the  things  and  phenomena  which  the  common 
necessities  of  life  require  men  to  distinguish,  which  things  and  residts, 
in  their  constitution,  are,  causes  and  laws  ordinarily  more  or  less  com- 
plex. The  scientific  observer  continually  aims  to  detect  and  separate,  by 
a  refined  and  acute  analysis,  powers  and  agents  which  are  never  divided 
except  by  artificial  appliances, — ^and  some  of  which  are  never  parted  even 
by  these.  Hence  the  eoeperiments  of  common  sense  and  the  ea^(>enmerU8  of 
science^  are  very  different. 

Common  sense  observes  the  effects  of  objects  and  powers  as  they  are  brought  together 
or  divided  by  the  manipulations  of  nature.  Science  parts  and  conjoins,  in  every  possible 
method,  with  the  express  design  of  observing  some  effect,  which  effect  shall,  in  its  turn,  de- 
dde  some  question  of  curious  intelligence.  Science  often  violates  or  intensifies  some  par- 
ticular power  or  property,  hi  order  to  consider  it  alone.  She  separates  or  accumulates  in 
order  that  she  may  estunate  or  measure  gravity,  eUetricitsf,  lights  or  heoL  She  becomes 
fkmiliar  with,  and  treats  and  talks  of  these  as  though  they  were  distinct  agents  in  the  uni* 
verse.  It  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  true  that  the  sdentlfio  observer  creates  a  special  and 
separate  world  of  oljects  for  hunselt 

The  Inductions    §  ^^'^*  ^**'^ '  Many  of  the  inductions  in  science  are  far 
of  Mtence  more    more  general  and  comprehensive  than  those  of  common  life. 

oompielienelTe.  ^  ^ 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind, — explain 
it  or  not  as  we  may — that  these  subtle  agents  or  laws  which  science 
detects  one  by  one,  are  far  more  general  and  extensive  than  those  which 
observation  disceras. 

Of  course  they  furnish  the  ground  for  more  varied  inductions.  They  can  be  applied  to 
explain  a  greater  number  of  individual  phenomena.  They  suggest  very  many  possible 
theories.  They  incite  to  a  manifold  greater  number  of  experiments.  When  any  such  com- 
prehensive power  or  attribute  is  established,  it  can  be  used  in  a  large  number  of  deductions. 

The  deeper  we  go  beneath  the  surface  we  not  only  find  things  which  are  more  novel  than 
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the  casual  and  practical  obserrer  notices,  bat  we  find  things  which  are  immeasurably  better 
fitted  for  science,  which  seeks  for  comprehensive  causes  and  general  laws,  that  for  this  very 
reason  are  unifying  and  explaining  principles. 

^       ,  8  478.    Fourth :    Another  fact    must    not  be    overlooked. 

Kecognlze    ma-     v'  ^ 

latiST"^   "'    ^*"y  ^^  these  agents  operate  under  geometrical  relations, 
and  according  to  arithmetical  rules.     They  are  thereby  con- 
nected with  relations  which  are  at  once  the  most  varied  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  capable  of  the  most  definite  description  and  computation. 

The  relations  of  space  and  number  are  capable  of  being  affirmed  of  erery  material  entity 
and  force,  and  hence  if  any  are  found  to  exist  and  act  according  to  such  relations  we  have  at 
once  the  ground  or  means  of  a  yery  comprehensive  generalization.  The  language  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  most  precise  and  intelligible,  the  moat  easily  communicated,  and  the  most 
easily  understood  of  all  language.  The  tests  of  measure,  weight,  and  quantity  are  the  most 
easily  applied  of  all  tests. 

The  sciences  of  space  and  number  are  also  capable  of  the  clearest,  the  most  convincing,  and 
the  most  fruitful  of  deductions,  and  hence  so  far  as  they  can  be  legiUmately  applied,  they  can 
most  readily  test  experiments  and  record  their  results.  One  of  the  distingmshing  peculiar- 
ities of  scientific  inductions  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  so  widely,  and  severely 
malhemaiical, 

§  479.  Fifth  :  Science  is  essentially  more  a  growth  than  is 
prepares  the  way    any  Other  specics  of  knowledge.    One  discovery  not  only  in 

fact  prepares  the  way  for  another  in  the  actual  history  and 
order  of  man's  attainments,  but  by  the  necessary  dependence  of  one  dis- 
covered law  or  agent  upon  another.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
pure  Oeometry^  Algebra^  the  Calculus^  and  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  Optics, 
with  the  use  and  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  had  been  in  part  de- 
veloped before,  and  in  part  perfected  by  Newton,  before  they  could  be  ap- 
plied by  him  to  this  particular  discovery.  In  almost  every  great  induc- 
tion, many  of  the  sciences  and  arts  are  laid  under  contribution.  All  previous 
steps  are  presupposed  in  order  that  a  single  forward  step  may  be  taken. 

Th{s  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  of  the  inductions  of  common  life.  The  well- 
qualified  and  well-trained  num  can  with  no  great  difficulty  develop  of  himself  much  that  the  race 
has  ever  gained  by  common  sense  and  observation,  or  appropriate  and  master  it  with  ease.  In 
many  things  it  is  true  the  common  sense  of  to-day  in  a  refined  and  educated  community  in 
England  Or  America  appropriates  the  products  which  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  others 
have  matured  and  preserved  in  language,  traditions,  manners  and  institutions ;  but  all  these  are 
taken  up  by  the  mmd  with  marvellous  ease  and  require  but  little  of  that  disdpline,  wUch  the 
mastery  of  the  circle  of  those  sciences  which  are  necessary  for  success,  imposes  upon  the 
dUcoverer,  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  common  sense  of  Socrates  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  honest  and  independent  observer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  compared 
with  the  immense  disparity  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  possessed  by  the  student  of 
Physics  in  Socrates*  time  and  in  our  own. 

These  considerations  we  think  sufficiently  explain  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  inductions  of  science  and  those  of  common  life,  and 
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establish  the  truth  that  the  process  is  substantially  the  same  in  each.  The 
differences  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  subject-matter, 
and  not  at  all  by  any  difference  in  the  process.  The  identity  of  the  pro- 
cess is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  common  knowledge  easily  prepares  the 
way  for  knowledge  by  science,  and  that  what  would  be  and  often  is  com- 
mon sense,  becomes  scientific  sagacity  when  it  is  directed  to  and  prepared 
for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  higher  objects  and  relations. 
-«.       .,       -   8  480.    Induction  in  both  is  a  process  which  combines  an  ac- 

The  problem  ot     ^        ^  ,,  _  ^./f  .  ,  .. 

indaeiion  r  o  •  c Urate  and  sharp  observation  oi  properties  and  a  saoracious  tn- 
terpretation  of  what  they  indicata  But  precisely  at  this  point 
there  presents  itself  the  most  interesting  and  vital  of  questions, '  On  what 
ground  or  by  what  evidence  do  we  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ? '  We  can  safely  reply,  it  is  not  upon  the  ground  of  simple  ex- 
perience. Because  all  the  rabbits  which  we  have  seen  have  been  gray 
we  do  not  for  this  reason  believe  that  all  rabbits  are  of  this  color.  It  is 
not  simply  from  the  constant  conjunction  in  our  experience  of  the  attributes 
or  properties,  that  we  proceed  to  the  belief  in  their  universal  and  necessary 
connection  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  for  a  long  time 
it  was  believed  that  all  swans  are  white,  for  the  reason  that  no  swan  of 
any  other  color  had  been  observed  or  heard  ol*.    • 

**  HanklTid  were  wrong,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  in  oonduding  that  all  swans  are  white  :  are  we  also  wrong 
when  we  oondnde  that  aU  men's  heads  grow  above  their  shoulders  and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the  conflict- 
ing testimony  of  the  naturalist  Pliny?  We  have  no  doubt  what  is  the  correct  answer  to  this  question. 
Bat  why  are  not  men  wrong  In  rejeetiog  such  a  story,  and  in  believii^p  with  assured  confidence,  that  whoreyer 
men  exist,  their  heads  are  not  beneath  their  shoulders  ?  Why  is  a  »inglo  instance,  in  some  cases,  sufficient 
for  a  complete  induction,  while  in  others  myriads  of  concurring  instances,  without  a  idngic  exception  known 
or  presumed,  go  such  a  yery  little  way  towards  establishing  an  universal  proposition?  Whoever  can 
answer  this  question  knows  more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic  than  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  has  solved 
the  great  problem  of  induction."    Logic,  B.  iil.  c.  S. 

If  we  seek  to  answer  this  question,  we  say  it  is  more  credible  or  reasonable  to  believe  that 
swans  should  vary  in  color  than  that  men  should  vary  so  greatly  in  form.  But  why  is  it  more 
credible  ?  Some  would  deem  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  in  most  of  the  spedee  of  animals, 
individuals  who  are  alike  in  every  other  re-spect  differ  in  color,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the 
generally  observed  law  that  color  is  very  variable,  while  the  general  outline  or  type  of  form  is 
uniformly  observed  in  every  species,  or  at  least  has  nerer  admitted  so  monstrous  a  deviation, 
as  would  be  implied  in  having  the  head  beneath  the  shoulders.  This  would  be  HiU^s  answer 
to  his  own  question,  for  in  the  last  analysis  or  the  ultimate  solution,  he  makes  extended 
observations  and  broad  generalizations  from  observed  facts  to  be  the  groimds  of  all  Induction  r 
nay,  he  makes  the  belief  In  causation  itself,  in  the  uniformities  of  nature,  and  in  the  necessary 
truth  of  mathematical  axioms  to  rest  upon  uniform  experience.  But  this  docs  not  relieve  the 
difficulty.  It  in  no  way  explains  why  we  believe  the  unknown  will  follow  the  uniformly 
known — ^why  facts  which  have  been  generalized  from  the  past  must  necessarily  bold  good  in 
the  future.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  solution  obviously  rests  upon  some  other  ground 
than  that  of  mere  observation.  We  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
species  of  men  should  be  so  monstrously  constructed.  We  cannot  admit  the  supposition  for  a 
moment.  The  decisive  reason  is,  that  men  so  formed  could  not  perform  the  functions  of  men 
with  any  convenience  or  success ;  that  such  a  form  would  offend  both  the  eye  and  the  mind, 
and  would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  convenience  to  which  we 
assume  that  nature  would  certainly  conform. 
31 
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«__. .     ,  ^        §481.    Considerations  of  convenience  and  o{  adaptation^  and 

Certain  relationB     ^  _,  _  ^  ,,.,. 

&  priori  mnflt  be  even  01  ocauty  and  graccy  then,  go  far  toward  deciding  the 
question.  They  give  that  weight  and  force  to  those  ^  single 
instances  which  in  some  cases  are  sufficient  for  a  complete  induction,"  and 
detract  all  force  from  "  the  myriads  of  concurring  instances  "  in  other  di- 
rections. It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  such  relations  assumed  d  priori  to 
be  true  of  the  whole  universe  of  being  and  to  hold  good  of  its  properties, 
powers,  and  laws,  that  we  proceed  in  all  our  judgments  of  indaction. 
These  direct  the  mind  in  interpreting  her  indications.  These  prompt  to 
the  questions  which  we  ask  of  nature  in  our  experiments.  These  suggest 
the  hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for  phenomena*  These  confirm  all 
the  theories  which  we  finally  accept  as  true. 

S  482.    It  will  be  in  place  next  to  consider,  what  are  some 

ITftterAl  to  wA    V  *  ' 

what  trutha  are  of  the  truths  or  affirmations  which  the  mind  assumes  in  all 
^^  its  inductions,  and  by  which  it  regulates  its  processes  of 

inquiry  into  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe  ?  We  call 
these  in  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion  assumptions — ^we  do  not  imply 
by  the  use  of  this  term  that  they  are  not  valid  and  true,  but  that  we  must 
believe  in  their  reality  and  binding  force  in  order  to  believe  in  what  they 
imply.  They  are  styled  assumptions  to  show  that  they  are  logically 
necessary  to  the  process  when  analyzed  into  its  elements.  We  need  not  here 
inquire  whether  they  are  all  ultimate  and  original  to  the  mind.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  others,  or  may  perhaps  be 
shown  to  be  the  results  of  a  process  akin  to  induction.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  ascertain  what  are  some  of  the  conceptions  and  relations 
which  are  d  priori  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  inductive  inquiry.  Some 
of  them  are  as  follows : 

§  483.    (1.)    All  the  objects  with  which  the  mind  concerns 
^ ) and  attii-   itsclf  in  Its  inductions,  are  known  as  substances  ^xxi^aUrUmtes. 


It  is  with  the  properties  or  attributes  of  matter  and  mind  as 
exhibited  through  phenomena  that  these  inquiries  are  exclusively  occu- 
pied, whether  they  are  known  as  qualities,  powers,  or  relations.  Beings 
are  known  to  the  philosopher  by  their  attributes  or  relations.  It  is  by 
these,  that  they  are  distinguished,  classified,  and  named.  It  is  the  first 
effort  of  the  mind  to  know  the  attributes  which  are  essential  to  every  ex- 
isting thing  or  agent 

When  any  new  substances,  agents,  or  elements  are  discovered,  as  oxygtn^  hydrogen^  ahf 
minivm^piatimun^  etc.,  they  are  known  to  be  new  by  certain  special  properties.  In  induction 
proper,  viewed  as  the  interpretation  of  indications,  the  indicatort  or  indicia  axe  always  properties 
or  relations  observed ;  that  indicated,  or  the  indicata  are  properties  Inferred  or  believed.  The 
form  or  the  color  of  a  fruit  is  the  indicator:  its  taste,  its  nutritious  or  medidnal  properties 
are  indicated. 
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§484.  (2.)  Induction  afisumes  and  implies  the  reality  of  the 
RdaUooaofcMi-  causattvc  energy^  as  necessary  to  explain  the  origination 
of  every  begun  existence,  and  of  all  occurring  phenomena. 
Whether  it  investigates  the  powers  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  nature,  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  this  as  a  necessary  assumption.  A  power  in  any  being  or  agent 
is  its  capacity  to  produce  an  effect  under  appropriate  conditions  and  accord- 
ing to  definite  laws.  The  power  of  heat  to  expand  metals,  of  a  burning 
body  to  explode  gunpowder,  of  oxygen  to  corrode  metals,  of  the  soul  to 
know  objects  knowable,  and  to  care  for  objects  desirable ;  all  express  and 
•  suppose  one  common  relation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  an  energy  that  is  cauea- 
tive  of  effects. 

That  tliis  relation  is  real,  is  assumed  and  implied  in  all  our  inyestigations  into  the  unknown. 
This  18  true,  if  our  inquiries  respect  the  ascertainment  of  the  unknown  originator  of  a  known 
effect,  and  result  in  the  discoverj  of  such  elements  as  oxygen  or  hydrogen^  or  of  such  metals 
as  potassium  and  a/«mtnt«m,  or  of  such  agents  as  gravUation  and  eUetricihfy  or  if  we  are  still 
on  the  quest,  and  the  cause  or  power  sought  for  is  not  yet  evolred.  The  same  is  true  if  our 
inqmries  are  directed  to  the  determinadon  of  the  precise  conditions  under  which  an  ascer- 
tained cause  produces  a  giyen  effect,  or  the  more  definite  statement  of  the  relations  — 
meUkematical  or  otherwise  —  under  which  these  conditions  vary  with  a  varying  effect,  as  in 
the  determination  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  or  of  mental  perception, 
association,  desire,  and  yoHtion. 

The  reniity  of  §  *®^'  (^•)  ^^^^  ^^^  8pace^  With  the  relations  which  they 
•S^SSp'^wSi  ^^^^  *^  extended  objects  and  succeeding  events,  are  also 
tioDB.  assumed  in  induction.    So  also  is  the  possibility  of  the  mathe- 

matical constructions  which  are  conditioned  by  Time  and  Space ;  in  other 
words,  the  reality  and  nature  of  geometrical  and  arithmetical  quantities, 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  their  varied  applications  to  concrete  ob- 
jects and  phenomena.  These  are  not  only  assumed,  they  are  put  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  whole  scheme  of  modem  inductive  philosophy.  The  pro- 
cesses of  mathematical  investigation  are  made  the  models  for  all  scientific 
investigation.  The  results  are  the  instruments  of  measuring  all  physical 
forces  and  of  formulating  all  physical  laws. 

Gravitation  was  scarcely  determined  to  be  a  force,  till  its  mathematical  relations  were 
expressed  in  the  law  that  U  is  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The 
laws  of  falling  or  projected  bodies  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  geometric  curves  in  which 
they  move,  and  by  the  numbers  which  describe  their  velodty.  The  pressure  and  flow  of 
fluids  are  reduced  to  mathematical  expressions.  Ghenucal  affinity  is  comprehended  under  the 
wide-reaching  principle  that  different  elements  unite  in  definite  numerical  proportions,  which 
has  furnished  the  foundation  for  the  modem  chemical  symbolization.  The  whole  theory  of 
astronomy  is  a  combination  of  mechanics  and  applied  geometry.  Modem  researches  respect- 
ing light,  electricity,  and  heat,  have  dared  to  propound  the  theory  that  all  these  are  different 
modes  of  motion,  the  rates  of  whose  vibrations  determine  these  subtle  and  marvellously  potent 
phenomena.  They  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  varying  phenomena  of  these  so-called 
forces  or  agents  are  attended  by  motions  that  can  be  made  the  test  of  thdr  presence  and  the 
measure  of  their  intensity. 

Indeed,  so  extensively  have  mathematical  relations  been  applied  in  modem  induction,  that 
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it  has  been  gravclj  ui^ged  on  the  one  band  that  Bpiritual  phenomena  and  forces  can  in  no  way 
come  under  the  inquiries  of  science,  because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  mathe* 
matical  relations,  or,  on  the  other,  that  they  can  and  must  be  subjected  to  these  reUtiona  in 
order  that  any  science  of  spirit  may  exist:  in  other  words,  that  InductiTe  Science,  or 
any  kind  of  science  of  nature  is  possible  so  far  only  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  can  be 
brought  under  mathematical  relations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  expressed  m  mathe- 
matical fonnulffi. 

^  ^  §  480.  (4.)  Induction  assumes  that  properties  and  laws  which 

That  Bomo  pro-  ^.-w  i»«/»         »  ■»»  -l* 

perties  indicate  are  known,  tncUccUe  and  signify  otTier powers  ana  laws  ;  that  m 
these  indications  nature  is  honest  and  open  in  her  dealings 
with  man ;  in  other  words,  that  she  is  consistent  with  herself  or  uniform  in 
her  methods  of  revealing  or  suggesting  what  man  is  prompted  to  interpret 
or, explain.  For  example,  we  judge  that  a  certain  form  or  appearance  in 
a  fruit  indicates  a  certain  flavor ;  that  a  particular  aspect  of  stem  and 
branches  signifies  a  habit  of  leaf  and  fruit ;  that  a  given  expression  of 
countenance  betokens  a  peculiar  disposition  or  temper  in  man  or  beast ; 
that  striking  similarities  of  attributes  in  metals  indicate  a  similarity  in  their 
being  oxydized;  that  obvious  and  pervading  similarities  in  phenomena 
prove  that  electricity  in  the  earth  is  the  same  agent  as  the  cause  of  light- 
ning in  the  heavens ;  that  the  same  power  which  is  pervaaive  enough  to  af- 
fect bodies  near  the  earth,  is  probably  or  at  least  possibly — ^in  part  or  solely 
— the  power  which  holds  the  moon  in  its  changing  path  around  the  earth. 

It  is  plainly  supposable  that  these  indications  were  not  at  all  worthy  to  be  trusted ;  that 
the  same  appearance  whidi  in  one  fruit  indicates  the  bitter,  in  another  indicates  the  sweet; 
that  the  expresuon  and  tones  which  in  one  man  indicate  wrath,  in  another  manifest  lore.  In 
like  manner  we  might  suppose  that  each  class  of  objects,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  ap- 
propriated certain  signs  which  it  shared  with  no  other,  so  that  the  engns  of  oxygenation,  or 
electric  agency,  in  one  spedes  or  sort,  though  unifonnly  observed  within  its  own  particular 
sphere,  were  not  shared  by  any  other.  In  the  first  case^  we  oould  not  interpret  nature  at  all, 
for  every  combination  of  the  unknown  with  the  known  would  be  capricious,  and  we  could 
not  judge  of  a  single  uidiridual  by  another.  In  the  seoond  case,  we  could  not  extend  our 
judgments,  though  valid  in  one  class,  to  any  other. 

The  uBiibnnity  ^*  ^*  implied  in  the  honesty  or,  which  is  equivalent,  in  the 
Md*i!?wBof^n"  wgoificance  or  interpretability  of  nature  that  she  is  also  uni- 
t^'c-  form,  or  self-consistent  with  herself  from  time  to  time ;  or  in 

other  words,  that  her  laws  and  methods  are  permanent. 

The  same  indicaUons  which  she  offers  to-day  she  will  use  and  follow  to-morrow.  The  same 
laws  which  she  reveals  as  established  at  one  time  she  win  conform  to  to-morrow,  so  k)iig  as 
the  present  system  remains,  or  the  reasons  for  sustaining  it  bold  good.  In  other  words^  in- 
duction requires  that  we  assume  that  nature  will  be  constant  and  uniform  in  her  agencies, 
operations,  and  laws ;  and  in  her  methods  of  making  these  known  to  the  mind  of  the  xnqairer 
into  her  secrets. 

It  might  here  be  asked.    Why  do  we  believe  this  to  be  true? 
gronnd  of  fiwh    Is  this  assumptiou  groundless  and  ultimate,  or  is  it  founded 

uxuformity.  ^      >^  •    ^  ^  ^  At^* 

upon  some  reason?    One  reason  might  occur  to  us,  tliat 
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otherwise  we  coald  not  know  or  interpret  nature  at  all.  If  natare  were 
not  thus  honest  and  uniform,  the  human  mind  could  have  no  knowledge 
except  of  individual  things,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  to-day  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  to-morrow,  as  in  the  meanwhile  the  operations  and  indi- 
cations of  natare  might  both  be  changed. 

But  it  might  still  be  replied,  What  neceflflity  is  there  that  we  know  and  generalize  f  or 
more  broadly,  By  what  right  do  we  presume  that  the  objectiye  universe  is  so  constracted  that 
the  human  mind  may  know  it?  We  say,  'If  it  were  not  bo,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  the 
mmd.  The  mind  would  feel  impulses  and  use  activities  which  would  find  no  corresponding 
objects.  It  would  be  impelled  to  modes  of  action  in  generalizing,  interpreting,  in  explaining 
und  forecasting,  to  which  there  would  be  no  corresponding  realities.  It  would  find  itself  per- 
petually at  fault,  in  perpetual  disappointment  and  bewilderment  This  is  not  supposable,  such 
a  constant  failure  of  adaptation  between  the  objective  in  nature  and  the  subjective  in  the  souL' 
If  this  answer  is  appropriate  or  valid,  it  su^^ests  another  assumption,  viz. : 

g  487.  (5.)  Nature  adapts  objects  and  powers  to  certain  ends, 
nSoi  In2it*ttt«!*    Ill  other  words,  physical  forces  are  regulated  and  controlled 

by  design.  The  application  already  made  shows  that  this 
principle  is  assumed.  It  will  be  still  more  clearly  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples.  When  Copernicus  proposed  to  himself  to  try  whether, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  earth^s  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  a  better  ex- 
planation of  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  orbs  than  those  currently 
received  from  the  ancients,  we  ask  what  he  would  conceive  to  be  a  better 
explanation,  and  find  an  answer  to  our  own  question,  in  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  prefer  his  own.  These  reasons  were,  that  his  theory  secured  greater 
simplicity  and  symmetry  to  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  explained 
the  apparent  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  a  neater,  a 
more  easily  conceived,  a  more  symmetrical  construction,  than  the  older 
theory  furnished.  But  why  is  a  neater  and  more  symmetrical  theory  to 
be  preferred  ?  Because  it  is  better  adapted  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, — 
because  this  mind  thus  reflects,  were  I  to  provide  for  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  given  materials,  viz.,  force,  mo- 
tion, etc.,  I  should  hold  and  move  these  bodies  by  the  simplest  possible 
arrangement  of  motions,  and  the  most  economical  disposition  of  forces. 

Newton,  reflecting  on  the  force  of  gravity,  inquires  within  himself,  '  Why  may  not  the 
force  which  extends  beyond  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  also  extend  as  far  as  the 
moon,  and  why  may  she  not  be  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby  ? '  His  own  question  implied 
the  answer:  *if  this  single  force,  known  to  exist,  would  explain  the  movements  of  the  solar 
system,  it  is  more  rational  to  believe  that  this  is  the  actual  force  than  to  adopt  any  other 
explanation.'  This  involves  the  assumption  of  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  designed  effects  of  the 
force  or  forces  conceived  to  be  at  command.  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the  same  assumption 
that  we  explain  the  general  laws  of  philosophizing  which  Newton  has  laid  down.  The  rule 
that  real  and  sufficient  causes  of  phenomena  are  to  be  taken  to  explain  phenomena,  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  interpreted  as  coming  under  the  more  general  law  of  parnnumy^  is  only  an  enun- 
ciation of  the  truth  that  if  an  element,  or  force,  already  known  to  exist,  can  be  employed  to 
evolve,  produce,  or  accomplish  an  effect,  no  new  force  will  be  provided  or  is  to  be  supposed. 
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If  we  ask  upon  what  thia  assomption  rests,  we  reply,  that  any  other  ammgement  would  be 
bad  economy — an  tinvtM  adaptation  of  meam  to  endt. 

Thus  underlying  the  entire  structure  of  the  inductive  method, 
Sl^tS^nf"  ^'   ^e  find  the  assumption  of  a  twofold  adaptation  in  nature; 

Jirst^  of  the  several  parts  or  forces  to  one  another,  and  second^ 
of  the  indications  of  nature  to  the  mind  that  interprets  thenu  But  if  we 
assume  that  nature  thus  adapts  her  forces  to  ends  and  also  that  the  human 
mind  is  competent  to  discern  these  ends  and  to  interpret  nature  hy  her 
skill  and  success  in  wisely  accomplishing  them,  we  must  assume — 
simiiaiitT  §  488.  (6.)  That  the  human  intellect  in  induction,  judges  the 

^aium  Md  di-    Structure  and  adaptations  of  nature  by  referring  to  what  it 

would  itself  consider  to  be  rational  and  wise.  In  other 
words,  induction  assumes  that  the  rational  methods  of  the  divine  and  hvr 
man  intellect  are  similar,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  therefore  capable 
of  judging  of  the  principles  and  aims  by  which  the  universe  was  con- 
structed and  its  laws  can  be  known.  More  briefly  expressed,  induction  is 
only  possible  on  the  assumption  that  the  intellect  of  man  is  a  reflex  of  the 
Divine  Intellect ;  or  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Thia  will  be  made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  more  folly  the  roles  of  indocttye  inquiry, 
and  the  relation  of  experiment  to  theory. 

§  489.  The  so-called  rules  or  methods  of  induction  are  three : 
o??nd£dlom^**   "^^  fn«^Aoc?  of  agreement^  the  method  of  difference^  and  tlu 

method  of  concomitant  variations.  They  are  briefly  stated 
as  follows :  (1.)  If  in  all  cases  of  an  eflect  or  phenomenon,  one  condition  is 
uniformly  present,  that  is  the  cause  or  includes  the  cause  of  such  a  phenom- 
enon or  efiect.  (2.)  If,  in  any  instance  in  which  an  efifect  does  occur, 
one  single  condition  is  present,  which  is  uniformly  absent  whenever  such 
efiect  does  not  occur,  this  constantly  present  or  absent  condition  is 
presumed  to  be  its  cause.  (3.)  If,  whenever  an  efiect  or  phenomenon  is 
marked  with  peculiar  energy,  any  condition  yaries  with  proportional 
intensity,  this  varying  condition  is  the  cause  of  such  an  efiect. 

Properly  conceived,  these  are  rules  for  testing  or  proving 
i£*cx"rimSlft*   i^d'ictions,  or  rules  for  experiment:  they  cast  no  light  upon 

that  which  is  most  essential  in  the  inductive  process.  An 
experiment  is  a  nice  analysis  or  observation,  made  for  an  express  design. 
Analysis,  i,  e.,  discriminating  attention,  is  the  condition  of  all  observation 
of  qualities  and  causes.  It  begins  with  sensible  perception,  and  without 
it,  generalization  and  classification  are  impossible.  The  analysis  used  in 
induction  differs  from  this  only  in  being  directed  to  those  properties 
and  laws  which  are  less  obvious,  and  often  guides  in  a  special  search 
for  those  which  the  senses  cannot  directly  detect,  but  which  the  mind 
divines. 
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The  rules  for  this  search  are  not  different  m  fact  from  those  which  the  sun- 
BoUtionofthoto  ^^  inductions  of  common  sense  and  of  common  life  require  and  employ, 
mies  to  common  It  is  only  because  the  relations  upon  which  they  are  employed  are  less  obvious, 
'^''^'  and  the  discriminations  are  more  difficult,  that  these  rules  need  to  be  dis- 

thictly  considered  and  formally  applied,  and  that  the  formal  recognidon  of 
chem  by  Bacon  and  Newton  contributed  so  lately  to  the  advance  of  modem  science. 

They  are  methods  of  experiment ;  L  e.,  as  already  explained,  of  analyne^  toith 
They  pre lup.  Ae  detiffn  of  tetiing  a  theory ^  hypotheeis^  or  euggesHon.  These,  from  the 
Sl7  or  ^«^»fr  nature  of  the  case,  must  go  before  the  trial.  In  the  minority  of  instances  the 
tion.  question   must  be  put  before   the  answer  is  elicited.    The  experimenter 

upon  nature  mi^t  come  to  her  with  his  question  formed  and  the  answer 
anticipated,  before  he  applies  the  methods  of  agreement  and  difference.  Lord  Bacon  says 
abundanUy  that  it  is  the  prucfeiM  qwedioj  or  the  wisely-suggested  question,  which  directs  the 
experiment  *to  an  anticipated  result,  and  which  very  often  predicts  the  result  before  it  is 
actually  established  or  proyed. 

What  011  u  §  *^^*  ^  liOWj  the  question  suggests  and  guides  the  experi- 
tho  hypothe«i«  ment,  and  if  the  anticipation  predicts  the  fulfilment,  we  ask, 
qututio.  What  suggests  the  question  f     What  are  the  grounds  on 

which,  or  the  methods  by  which  the  mind  fonns  its  anticipations  ?  When, 
for  example,  Newton  anticipated  in  thought  the  solution  of  the  motions 
of  the  solar  system  by  gravity,  or  Dayy  anticipated  that  he  could  brinjr 
out  from  the  brown  and  earthy  potash  the  brilliant  potassium,  what  were 
the  grounds  upon  which  and  the  rules  after  which  their  minds  proceeded  ? 
The  question  may  be  more  generally  stated:  What  are  the  conditions  of 
successful  invention  and  discovery  f 

To  this  question  many  would  reply,  *  No  answer  can  be  given.  The  power 
f^^  to  read  the  secrets  of  nature  is  a  gift  of  nature.    To  think  of  the  pertinent 

0wer  oaa  be  glv-  question,  to  apply  the  happy  and  decisive  experiment,  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
^^  vidual  sagacity,  with  which  one  person  is  more  richly  endowed  than  an- 

other, and  the  secret  reasons  or  processes  of  which  can  neither  be  imparted 
nor  explained.  We-  know  that  it  can  be  improved  by  exercise ;  that  it  can  be  formed 
and  developed  into  tact  and  skill;  but  what  are  the  methods  by  which  exercise  can  form  or 
mature  it,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of  analysis  to  trace  out  or  describe.*  There  is 
some  truth  in  this  view,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  of  this  representation.  Analysis  can  at 
least  separate  and  describe  the  essential  elements  of  the  process,  and  can  so  far  describe  the 
conditions  of  successful  achievement 

^  ..      S  491.  tl.)  The  first  condition  is,  that  the  attention  be  directed 

The      attention    o  ^ "   •    \     /  ' 

must  be  familiar  to  the  class  of  obiccts  and  powers  already  known,  which 

witb  the  obJeoU.  .     „  %  \  ,  rm       -i.  . 

are  to  mdicate  and  suggest  the  unknown.  The  discoveries 
of  science  are  founded  upon  powers  and  relations  which  are  overlooked 
by  the  great  majority  even  of  cultivated  men.  The  sagacity  which  we 
seek  to  explain,  is  always  exercised  in  respect  to  that  subject-matter  to 
which  the  discoverer  has  given  special  attention,  and  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  which  he  has  become  specially  familiar.  The  chemical  discoverei 
is  a  chemist.  The  discoverer  in  physics  is  a  student  of  physics.  As  we 
have  observed  already,  Franklin  had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with 
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electricity  and  lightning  by  long-continued  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  both  before  he  thought  of  their  identity.  It  was  not  till  Newton  had 
meditated  long  and  frequently  on  the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  he  was 
in  a  condition  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  anticipate  the  theory 
of  universal  gravitation.  Davy  must,  of  necessity,  be  familiar  with  all 
the  chemical  fificts  already  ascertained,  in  order  to  conjecture  the  unknown 
base  of  potash.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  philosopher  is  to  interpret  indica- 
tions, he  must  first  observe  and  attend  to  them. 

It  is  almost  Buperflnoas  to  suggest  that  men  diiTer  in  tlie  original  power  and  the  acquired 
habits  of  attentiye  observation.  These  differences  are  apparent  in  respect  to  objects  of  nniTer- 
sal  interest  and  of  common  life.  They  are  more  conspicuous  in  regard  to  the  nutstery  over 
the  less  familiar  and  less  obvious  objects  with  which  science  has  to  da  As  aftention  and 
consequent  familiarity  are  or  are  not  atUuned,  so  is  there  present  or  absent  the  first  condition 
of  success. 

§  492.  (2.)  The  objects  must  not  only  be  attended  to,  but 
oWeots  must  be   also  thetr  relations.    The  one  involves  the  other.     For  the 

purposes  of  knowledge  and  especially  of  science  relations 
are  all-important.  The  relations  most  important  to  science  are  those 
of  likeness  or  unlikeness  leading  to  classification,  the  relations  of  num- 
ber and  magnitude  which  are  the  conditions  of  mensuration,  the  rela- 
tions of  causation  and  design  which  are  employed  in  reasoning.  These 
must  be  attended  to,  closely  observed  and  familiarly  considered. 

In  respect  to  the  power  of* apprehending  relations  with  facility  and  suocess,  men  differ 
greatly.  In  simple  judgments  of  comparison  onh  man  discerns  similar  and  dissimilar  quali- 
ties, when  another  can  discern  neither  likeness  nor  difference.  Likenesses  and  unlikenesaes 
of  form  are  likewise  detected  by  the  quick  eye  of  one  man  which  can  soarody  be  made 
apparent  to  the  slower  and  leas  acute  observation  of  another.  To  whatever  causes  these 
differences  of  power  may  be  ascribed,  whether  to  a  finer  sensuous  organisation,  or  a  more 
refined  and  discerning  spiritual  nature,  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  exist  In  dis- 
criminating causes  and  effects,  in  suggesting  designs  and  ends,  there  are  surprising  difierenoes 
in  the  ocuteness,  the  quickness,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  powers  of  different  mea 
These  are,  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  training  and  opportunities,  in  part  to  the  interest  or 
necessity  which  enforces  the  application  and  the  eneigetio  action  of  the  powers,  and,  in  part,  to 
original  aptitudes  and  capacities.  It  is  not  surprising  that  for  observing  tliose  less  obvious 
relations  with  which  science  is  concerned,  there  should  be  still  wider  diflbrenoes  of  capacity, 
both  original  and  acquired,  and  that  there  should  follow  as  a  consequence  most  obvioos  diflbr- 
ences  in  different  persons  in  the  familiarity  attained  with  these  special  relations. 

Bflth  object!  and  §  *^3*  {^')  Th®  ^®^^  Condition  of  success  ia  an  (icqtdred 
"i**&nSiia?"to  f^'^^^^^^^^'^^V  ^^^^  ^^^  relations  which  exist  between  signs  and 
the  mind.  things  signified  within  any  special  sphere  of  observation  or 

scientific  inquiry.  The  florist  marks  indications  in  flowers  which  are  un- 
meaning to  other  persons,  and  learns  to  connect  them  with  what  they 
indicate  The  cultivator  of  fruits  has  the  same  experience  with  fruits. 
The  sportsman  alone  learns  by  experience  to  understand  the  significance  of 
certain  actions  of  his  game.    The  keen  and  discerning  eye  in  every  depart- 
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ment  is  trained  by  what  it  is  accustomed  to,  and  gains  some  definite  im» 
pressionsin  respect  to  the  methods  of  natnre  in  accomplishing  her  objects, 
and  in  indicating  her  powers  and  laws.  The  devotee  of  any  special  sci- 
ence soon  gains  a  familiarity  with  the  movements  of  nature  within  his 
own  special  sphere.    He  enters,  so  to  speak,  into  her  spirit. 

The  literal  import  of  this  language  is  as  follows :  The  physicist  and  chemist,  the  botanist 
and  geologist,  become  hj  degrees  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some  properties  are  fai; 
more  prevalent  than  others ;  that  they  are  very  often  present  and  manifest ;  that  certain  com- 
binations of  elements  and  agencies  are,  so  to  speak,  favorites  with  nature.  Certain  powers  are 
very  lunited  in  their  application,  and  of  course  are  manifest  in  a  small  number  of  phenomena. 
Others  show  themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  existences,  and  explain  a  vast  number  of  phe- 
nomena. We  need  only  compare  gravity  with  its  laws  as  universally  applicable  to  all  material 
things,  and  the  law  by  which  a  certain  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  becomes  explosive. 
Just  as  far  as-discovery  or  experience  proceed,  just  so  far  do  they  mark  off  certain  powers  and 
laws  as  more,  and  others  as  less  extensive.  This  is  the  simple  result  of  experience  often  re- 
peated in  respect  to  a  sufficient  variety  of  cases;  this  experience  matures  into  familiarity  with 
what  may  be  called  the  preferences,  or  favorite  methods,  according  to  which  nature  conducts 
her  processes  and  manifests  her  powers. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  respect  to  the  power  of  attaining  familiarity  of  acquuntance  with  this 
class  of  relations  by  experience  or  observation,  there  is  likely  to  be  greater  variety  than 
in  respect  to  acuteness  of  observation,  energy  of  attention,  or  readiness  of  comparison.  Men 
diflfer  very  greatly  in  respect  to  the  insight  which  they  gain  into  relations  of  this  sort  The 
results  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  expressed  in  language.  There  is  no  common  vehicle  for  giving 
and  imparting  impressions  of  this  kind.  Hence  greater  original  or  acquired  power  to  observe 
such  relations,  is  esteemed  more  of  an  individual  possession.  It  is  regarded  as  a  gift,  a 
secret,  an  inspiration,  an  incommunicable  and  inexplicable  attainment. 

The  coMtruo-  §  ^94.  (4.)  Thc  ncxt  step  towards  discovery  is  the  use  of 
murtbJ^piyi  the  constructive  imagination.  All  the  steps  previously  con- 
<^-  sidered  are  steps  or  acts  of  experience.    They  are  employed 

upon  the  facts  already  established  by  observation  or  tested  by  experiment. 
The  act  now  considered  is  an  act  of  mental  construction  or  combination.  It 
relates  to  facts  as  supposed,  or  conceived  to  be  possible  or  probable  by 
the  mind.  The  objects,  relations,  and  methods  of  nature  being  all  mastered 
by  quick  and  attentive  observation,  must  be  marshalled  by  the  memory 
and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  imagination  to  re-arrange  and  re-combine. 

Let  a  complex  substance  be  presented  for  that  analysis  in  thought  which  precedes  the  test 
of  experiment:  or  let  some  unexplained  phenomenon  be  proposed  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
first  effort  is  to  bring  np  in  the  ima^ation  every  known  element  or  agent,  and  to  ask  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  one  which  we  require.  Or  if  none  that  are  known  will  meet  the 
exigency,  what  unknown  element  or  agent — and  acting  by  what  laws — ^may  be  supposed  to 
solve  the  problem. 

To  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  the  memory  must  be  quick  to  suggest  all 
The  memory  the  powers  and  agents  that  are  known  in  all  the  relations  wliich  we  have  oon- 
Sous  and  ready,    sidered.    There  is  a  vast  difference  in  men  in  respect  to  the  range  and  sweep 

and  readiness  of  the  memory  when  the  memory  is  called  on  to  give  up  its 
treasures ;  as  we  have  bad  occasion  to  notice.  But  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  essen- 
tial fact  may  determine  the  question  whether  a  discovery  shall  or  shall  not  be  made.    Tlie 
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failure  to  recall  one  single  thou^t  which  might  have  been  fiaggested,  one  sctaal  combinalioa  of 
cause  and  effect  or  sign  and  thing  signified,  one  more  or  less  extensive  and  favorite  agency 
or  law  of  nature,  may  withhold  from  the  judgment  the  yery  material  which  is  essentiEl  to  a 
sagacious  conjecture. 

To  a  successful  issue  it  is  not  merely,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  essential  that  the  mind  be  able 
to  judge  aright  upon  facts  and  data  presented.  It  must  hare  the  capacity  to  thmk  of  them 
and  to  present  them  when  they  are  wanted.  Hence  the  greatest  importance  to  the  skUfiil 
inventor  or  the  sagacious  discoverer,  of  ready  and  comprehenrive  assodations,  or  what  is 
more  usually  termed  a  lively  and  productive  fancy. 

A  quick  and  Sagacity  in  discovery  may  be  as  much  dependent  upon 
reoSf  uJ^wn^  *^®  power  quickly  to  recall  one's  knowledge  or  observations 
atruct.  Accident.  \j^  ^Jjq  p^st  as  upon  any  other  endowment  or  acquired  power. 
The  man  of  ready  snggestions,  the  man  fertile  in  expedients,  the  man 
qnick  in  devices,  is, — other  things  being  equal, — the  man  who  is  saga- 
cious and  skilful  in  discovery  and  experiment. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  memory  suggests  all  that  she  has 
gathered,  unless  the  imagination  reconstructs  and  recombines  in  relations 
as  yet  untried  and  unknown.  Here  is  the  widest  room  for  individual 
activity.  The  imagination  takes  all  the  materials  at  its  command,  all  the 
powers  and  agents  which  are  known  to  exist,  with  their  laws  and  rela- 
tions, and  connects  them  with  one  another  and  with  all  known  effects  and 
phenomena  in  new  methods.  It  makes  these  combinations  for  one  sole 
end,  not  to  amuse  or  entertain,  not  to  explain  or  illustrate,  not  to  con- 
vince, instruct,  or  to  persuade,  but  simply  to  conjecture  or  devise  what 
is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  exigency. 

What  is  called  accident,  too,  combines  with  memory  at  times  to  deter- 
mine a  great  discovery  in  science,  or  a  grand  invention  in  the  arts.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester  happens  to  see  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  cover 
of  a  teakettle,  and  forthwith  he  commences  a  course  of  speculation  in  re- 
spect to  the  laws  of  the  agent  which  furnished  the  force ;  and  thus  sets  in 
motion  the  course  of  discovery  which  has  given  to  science  and  art 
steam  power  with  all  its  applications. 

Ooodyear^  the  sagacious  and  persevering  investigator  into  the  properties  and  uses  of 
caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  had  long  inquired  after  some  agent  in  nature  which  would 
remove  from  the  substance  in  question  its  special  sensibility  to  cold  and  heat,  and  make  it  in 
effect  a  new  material  He  discovered  this  long-desired  agent  in  the  most  casual  waj. 
^  In  one  of  those  anunated  conversations  so  habitual  to  him,  in  reference  to  his  ezpeiiments, 
a  piece  of  Indiarrubber  combined  with  sulphur,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  as  the  text  of  all 
his  discourses,  was  by  a  violent  gesture  thrown  into  a  burning  stove  near  which  he  was  stand- 
ing. When  taken  out,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  he  saw — leAo^  U 
may  be  Mfdy  affirmed  vnnUd  have  eeeaped  the  notice  of  ail  others — ^that  a  complete  transfonna- 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  that  an  entirely  new  product,  since  so  felicitously  termed  *  new 
metal  *  was  the  consequence."    Deeieum  of  the  U,  8,  Commiaeioner  of  Patents, 

But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  had  observed  the  same  phenomenon  wliich 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  inquiries  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  His  previous 
knowledge  of  science  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  scientific  relations  alone  enabled  him 
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to  turn  this  knowledge  to  ft  use  of  diBooTery.  The  promptneBS  and  range  with  which  the 
a^ciatiye  faculty  availB  itself  of  such  an  incident  decide  the  question  whether  it  shall  be 
received  as  a  productire  seed  or  whether  it  shall  fall  upon  the  barren  rock  or  the  parched 
sand.  The  eye  of  (Goodyear  was  quickened  by  the  watching  and  waiting  of  years  to  that 
sagacity  which  was  able  to  see  in  the  piece  of  refuse  rubber  casually  tlischarged  from  the  fire, 
an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  his  mind  had  so  long  been  burdened. 

The  curiosity  of  the  investigator  is  also  a  most  important 
itymaJtbeprol  Condition  of  failure  or  success,  for  it  determines  whether  or 
"^  *  not  the  intellect  shall  be  effectively  applied  to  the  objects 

and  relations  which  alone  prepare  the  way  for  new  knowledge.  Pers6- 
Terance  and  tenacity  hold  the  attention  and  the  memory  to  the  question 
which  may  have  been  started;  they  task  the  memory  to  give  up  all 
its  past  acquisitions. 

The  peculiarities  of  character  and  of  tastes  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  successful  investigator, 
act  through  the  intellect,  by  giving  it  energy  of  action,  and  range  of  appropriate  objects. 
The  best  stored  and  readiest  memory  can  only  ftimish  the  materials  upon  which  the  mind  is  to 
act  in  judgment.  The  constructive  imagination  can  only  combine  these  materials  after  every 
conceivable  method  which  promises  aid  or  light  in  discovery.  The  most  important  step  yet 
remains,  and  that  is  the  act  of  framing  an  hypothesis,  of  constructing  a  theory,  or  of  devising 
the  question  wluch  may  be  most  wisely  addressed  to  nature. 

A  wiM  jndg-  §495.  (5.)  This  leads  us  to  the  judgments  formed  andpref- 
rfd^°b?twMn  erences  given  in  respect  to  the  various  possible  suppositions 
iiypothesea.  which  the  imagination  suggests  or  devises.    The  conditions 

previously  described  being  all  fulfilled,  the  materials  being  all  provided 
and  present,  il  e.,  all  the  like  and  unlike  substances  and  phenomena,  and 
all  the  powers,  properties  and  laws  that  could  possibly  be  resorted  to  for 
the  analysis  or  explication  being  marshalled  by  and  before  the  imagi- 
nation ;  the  reason  then  judges  which  power  or  agency  of  all  gives  the  most 
satisiactory  solution  and  is  most  probably  tnie. 

But  by  what  standard  does  it  judge?  What  are  the 
B^what  stand,    grounds  of  Satisfaction  and  the  tests  of  probability?    The 

history  of  Induction  shows  that  these  differ  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  the  known  existence  of  some  agent  or  law  or  its 
very  extensive  prevalence  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  the  deciding  cir- 
cumstance in  its  favor.  We  always  assume  that  nature  works  the  most 
diverse  effects  by  the  fewest  possible  elements  or  forces.  Sometimes  it  is 
what  is  loosely  termed  analogy. 

We  ask  how  dose  or  near  is  the  resemblance  to  the  substance  or  event  in  hand.  But 
likeness  and  unllkeness  pertain  to  very  different  qualities  and  relations ;  sometimes  to  those 
which  affect  the  senses  immediately,  as  the  eye  and  the  touch,  sometimes  to  those  which  are 
more  remote  from  direct  apprehendon,  as  to  mechanical  or  chemical  effects  or  mathematical 
relations.  Which  analogies  shall  be  decisive  in  such  cases  is  determined  by  the  importance  at- 
tached to  each  in  the  general  or  the  special  economy  of  nature,  or  by  what  is  called  the  con 
gruity  with  her  methods  in  similar  departments. 
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§  496.  In  tbe  application  of  these  and  of  similar  criteria  the 
p^l°ioyu2?^    intellect  appeals^  so  to  speak,  to  iUdf.    The  interpreter  of 

nature  continually  asks  himself  thus:  Given,  certain  ele- 
ments, powers,  and  laws,  how  should  I  indicate  them  ?  or  how  should  I 
apply  them  ?  Having  followed  certain  methods  of  employing  or  in- 
dicating them  in  other  substances  and  phenomena,  how  should  I  be  most 
consistent  with  myself  in  producing  or  manifesting  other  agents  and 
events  ?  Or,  in  the  reverse  order:  Given,  certain  ends,  effects,  and  phenom- 
ena, which  of  the  known  forces  at  command  would  a  rational  being  em- 
ploy for  this  or  that  object,  if  he  aimed  at  an  orderly  and  intelligible,  or  a 
beautiful  universe  ?  Or,  if  the  known  forces  are  not  adequate  to  explain 
the  effectfl  or  phenomena,  what  unknown  force  or  element  is  required  to 
account  for  them,  so  as  best  to  fulfil  their  objects,  and  what  must  be  the 
properties  and  what  the  laws  of  such  an  agent  ? 

The  knguage  bo  often  used,  that  man  is  the  interpreter  of  nature^  that  nature  has  her  methodt^ 
her  eeoiwmie$y  and  her  faTorite  ways,  implies  that  in  all  these  judgments,  there  is  a  belief  in 
the  constnictire  or  arranging  processes  of  another  mind.  Even  those  who  insist  that  ire  may 
not  assume  that  there  are  ends  or  designs  to  be  interpreted,  constantly  employ  such  language. 
But  all  iDductiye  philosophers  do  assume  this  in  their  theories,  their  sunnises,  and  anticipa- 
tions; in  every  pntdetu  qucuiio  which  they  propound.  The  more  gifted  acknowledge  it 
distinctly,  and  assert  that  they  conmiuno  with  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  nature  whispers 
to  them  oflen  of  her  secrets. 

§497.  When  Kepler  exclaims,  "  OQodt  I  think  tht/  thoughts 
Kepkr's flaying,    after  thee  /  " — when  Agassiz  catches  and  repeats  the  same 

sentiment,  in  asserting  that  all  just  and  thorough  dassifiea" 
tion  is  but  an  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator^  they  simply 
express  in  definite  language  the  grand  assumption  on  which  every  saga- 
cious anticipation  or  happy  theory  is  founded,  viz.,  that  the  rational 
methods  of  the  Divine  and  human  intellect  must  he  the  same.  This,  of 
couree,  includes  the  assumption,  without  which  the  principles,  maxims, 
and  methods  of  the  inductive  philosophy  have  no  meaning  and  no  foun- 
dation, viz.,  that  the  universe  of  matter  and  mind  has  its  ground  and 
explanation  in  an  intelUgent  originator.  In  other  words,  Induction 
rests  upon  the  assumption,  as  it  demands  for  its  groundy  that  a  personal 
or  thinking  Deity  exists. 

It  follows  that  the  most  sucessful  theorist  and  the  most  sagadous  qaestiooer  of 
^V^|oiii  the  BOOM  Dature  is  the  man  who  takes  the  wisest  views  of  her  indication  by  appropriate 
preter  of  natni^    agns,  of  her  economy  in  the  use  of  given  forces,  and  of  her  adaptation  to  the 

ends  of  harmony,  beauty,  and  perhaps  of  beneficence ;  and  who  has  been  most 
accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  actual  methods  by  which  these  various  workings  of  nature  are 
accomplished  in  varying  cases,  as  in  mechanical  efTects,  chemical  combinations,  vital  forces, 
and  spiritual  endowments.  He  is  the  wisest  interpreter  of  nature,  who  through  nature  has 
entered  most  intimately  into  the  thoughts  of  God. 
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§498.  (6.)  To  success  in  induction,  the  power  of  sure 
^dy^JdSoJonf  ^'^^  ready  deduction  is  also  essential.    Tlie  real  nature  and 

reach  of  any  theory  which  is  suggested  by  the  memory  or 
constructed  by  the  imagination,  cannot  be  understood  until  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  and  applications  are  derived  from  it  in  the  form  of 
conclusions.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  no  sooner  suggested  to  the 
imagination  of  Newton,  in  the  question,  *  why  not^  and  sanctioned  by  the 
approving  answer,  ^U  is  very  probably  true;^  than  the  additional  thought, 
'  if  so,  whatfoUows^  put  him  upon  the  act  of  deduction. 

Whatever  may  be  suggested  or  approved,  whether  it  be  the  further  extension  of  a  power 
already  known  to  exist,  or  the  existence  of  an  unknown  agent,  or  the  prevalence  or  the  more 
exact  determination  of  a  new  law,  the  deduction  of  the  consequences  that  would  follow  is 
often  indispensable  to  enable  the  mind  to  judge  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  the  mind  entertains,  and  always  to  prepare  the  mind  to  compare  it  with  actual  fact. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  the  supposition  itself,  but  the  consequences  which  follow,  must 
both  square  with  the  reality  of  things  hi  order  that  the  truth  of  the  Uieory  may  in  fact  be 
established. 

The  power  of  wide  reaching,  sure  and  rapid  deduction,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  successful  discoverer.  A  severe  training  in  the  disciplme  of  the  Syllogistic 
Logic,  and  the  hnked  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  as  also  in  the  subtle  calculations  of 
Numbers,  is  an  admirable  if  not  an  essential  preparation  for  success  in  discovery. 

Theoxporimont,  §  ^^^'  C^')  ^^^^  ^^  ^  comes  the  experiment,  which  tests  the 
im  rtSnoe.  *^^  theory,  howevcr  sagaciously  it  may  have  been  conjectured ; 
which  answers  the  question,  however  ingeniously  it  may 
have  been  proposed.  Though  we  must  assume  that  the  methods  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  intellect  are  the  same,  yet  we  must  concede  that 
the  elements  and  powers,  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  universe,  tl  e,,  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  are,  as  yet,  known  to  the  created  intellect  only 
to  a  limited  extent. 

We  may  presume  that  those  which  are  most  obtrusive,  perhaps  that  those  which  are  the 
most  general  have  been  mastered  by  modem  science,  and  yet  most  concede  that  we  have  not 
penetrated  all  the  secrets  of  nature.  Nor  are  we  qualified  to  pronounce  d priori  upon  what 
is  true  or  false  vnthout  submitting  our  judgment  to  the  test  of  experiment  Even  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  observed  and  known  we  are  not  always  sure  that  we  have  considered  all  in 
all  their  relations  at  the  moment  when  our  theory  was  constructed.  We  bring  the  judgments 
founded  upon  these  limited  data  to  the  revisal  of  the  Infinite  Mind  as  he  is  manifested 
through  his  works.  We  question  nature  whether  our  thoughts  correspond  with  her  own. 
We  revise  and  correct  the  answers  which  we  have  devised  by  the  decided  responses  which 
our  experiments  elicit. 

Experiment^as  has  been  already  defined,  is  another  name  for  observation 
Belatioii  of  ez-  employed  with  a  definite  design.  The  design  is  usually  to  try  or  test  whether 
olM^^tion.     ^    our  theory  or  suggestion  is  made  good.    The  special  rules  or  methods  of 

experiment  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  no  other  than  rules  for  a  nicer  and 
more  careful  observation  than  we  ordinarily  employ  for  the  uses  of  common  life.  They  hold 
the  same  relation  to  this  observation  which  the  employment  of  instruments  and  apparatus 
does  to  the  use  of  the  unaided  and  "  nnanned  "  senses.    They  mculcate  the  necessity  of  look- 
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iDg  narrowly  at  every  phenomenon,  of  measuring  the  force  of  every  energy,  of  diBcrimmating 
every  shade  of  difference,  and  of  separating  carefuDy  every  element 

While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  man,  in  constructing  his  wise  question- 
ings and  in  framing  his  theories,  may  claim  a  likeness  to  God ;  in  submitting 
his  theories  to  the  task  of  experiment,  he  concedes  his  inferiority.  Indeed, 
every  act  of  experiment  is  a  confession  of  human  limitations.  Rightly 
conceived,  it  is  an  act  of  reverent  w'orship. 

§  500.  It  was  for  giving  prominence  to  this  part  of  the  in- 
eminent  ierri-  ductive  proccss  that  Lord  Bacon  has  received  such  high  and 
merited  honor  as  the  expounder  of  the  inductive  method.  It 
was  because  he  msisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  constant  and  close  observa* 
tion  of  the  flBicts  of  nature,  and  enjoined  the  duty  of  careful  and  reiterated 
experiments,  as  well  as  prescribed  the  rules  and  methods  for  prosecuting 
the  same,  that  he  was  called  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

He  did  not  overlook  nor  midervalue  the  other  elements  of  the  process  which  we  have 
noticed.  He  recognized  them  more  or  less  distinctly.  There  was  no  special  need  that  thej 
shonld  be  enforced  in  his  own  time.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Schools  pud  safficient  homage  to 
hypothesis,  however  much  it  may  have  failed  to  understand  its  nature  ,or  to  analyze  its 
processes.  But  experiments  upon  nature  had  not  been  understood,  nor  had  it  entered  fuilj 
into  the  minds  of  men  to  inquire  what  were  the  rules  for  conducting  them  wisely  and  with 
success.  It  certainly  had  not  at  all  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  imagine  or  anticipate  bow 
much  there  was  to  be  learned  by  this  method,  how  vast  a  store  of  secrets  was  concealed  for 
man's  exploration,  nor  how  the  discovery  of  one  property  and  law  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  discovery  of  another. 

The  anticipation  of  what  was  in  store  for  man,  through  the  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  methods  of  experiment ;  and  the  confident  and  eloquent  assertion 
of  the  splendid  consequences  which  were  sure  to  follow,  constitute  Bacon's 
special  claim  to  distinction,  and  mark  him  pre-eminently  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted  benefactors  of  his  race,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  any  period. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BCISNTIFIO  ABRAKGEBCENT. — THB  SYSTEM. 

Wx  have  ohready  considered  the  several  processes  of  objective  or  concrete  thinking,  and  the 
products  which  they  evolve.  In  other  words,  we  have  ezamhied  the  processes  which  are 
usually  recognized  as  being  involved  in  the  formation  and  the  application  of  the  concept 
or  notion,  viz.,  analysis  ;  ffensraUsoHon  ;  dassifieation  ;  judgmstd^  in  the  two  forms  of 
definition  and  division  ;  and  reatoninff^  by  dsdiieHofi  and  tfufokr<i(m— giving  ns,  as  their 
products,  the  concept ;  the  class  ;  the  proposition  ;  the  argument ;  and  the  prmeipU  or 
law.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  briefly,  the  combination  of  these  several  processes  in 
a  final  result  w product.    The  process  may  be  called  seientifie  arrangement^  and  the  prod- 
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uct,  the  tifstem.  Most  of  the  principles  essential  to  this  exposition  have  been  so  Mlj 
Tindicated  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  ve  need  only  re-state  them  in 
this  in  brief  propositions. 

§  501.  Scientific  arrangement  or  method  may  be  defined  in 
ample  of  a  qys-    general,  as  the  gathering  of  individual  objects  into  a  sf/n- 

thetic  whole,  by  any  one  of  the  analyses  and  generalizations  of 
thought.  When  any  number  of  such  objects  are  united  into  such  a  whole, 
that  whole  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a  system. 

Thus,  even  the  smallest  number  of  individual  objects,  when  grouped  as  one  product  hj 
being  included  under  a  single  notion,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  sdd  to  bo  arranged  into 
a  system. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  usual  significaUon  of  the  term.  We  employ  it  in  this  sense 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  truth,  that  the  process  of  classification  is  the  beginning  of 
systemization.  This  is  the  first  condition  or  step  of  the  synthetic  process  which  terminates  in 
the  system  proper. 

§  502.    Inasmuch  as  every  concept  has  the  two  relations  of 

pUed^n  ttB  o^'   extent  or  content  either  dormant  or  developed,  that  arrange- 

"  **         ment  of  individual  objects  in  these  two  directions  which 

follows  from  the  application  to  them  of  both  tlie  content  and  the  extent 

of  a  notion  is  more  properly  a  si/stem. 

When  several  notions  of  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  conierUy  or  a  more  or  less  widely 
applicable  extent^  are  used  to  define  and  divide  the  individual  objects  to  which  they  apply, 
these  objects  are  brought  into  a  system ;  or  the  nund  is  said  to  take  a  systematic  view  of  their 
several  properties,  and  to  dass  them  as  mutually  related  to  one  another.  Their  properties 
are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  extensively  the  same ;  the  classes  in  which  they  are  grouped  or 
gathered  are  said  to  be  higher  or  lower,  and  the  several  classes  are  arranged  into  a  hierarchy  or 
a  subordinated  whole. 

Inasmuch,  also,  as  every  concept  results  from,  represents,  and  may  be 
expanded  into,  its  proposition;  the  propositions  of  content  and  extent 
express,  when  properly  arranged,  the  systematic  arrangement  or  method 
of  the  objects  to  which  these  propositions  can  be  applied. 
Notions  wuch  §  ^^^*  Every  eonc^j  as  well  as  every  proposition  that 
nSJfrp^^^SM  respectively  defines  and  divides  and  thus  arranges  and 
or  laws.  subordinates  the  objects  to  which  each  belong,  indicates  or 

suggests  some  property  or  power  or  law  of  the  bemgs  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Every  name  of  a  thing  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  some  perma- 
nent class,  and  is  possessed  of  properties  that  are  fixed  in  the  designs, 
and  are  perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most  important  proposi- 
tions of  definition  and  division  simply  expand  and  apply  these  permanent 
properties  and  laws. 

When  ostabiiBh-  §  ^^^'  '^®-  ^^^  obvious  but  more  important  of  these 
and^^Mu2d*S  properties  and  laws  are  those  which  are  discovered  by  induO' 
dodnotioD.  ^j-^^   applied   in    dedttcttonj   and    verified    by    experiment 

and  observation  after  the  methods  and  on  the  grounds  which  have  been 
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explained.  When  so  discovered,  and  applied,  and  established,  they  are 
used  to  explain  or  account  for  the  less  obyioos  events  and  phenomena  in 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  But  the  properties,  principles,  and 
laws  which  are  thus  inferred  in  induction,  applied  by  deduction,  and 
verified  by  tests  of  fact, — as  Ihey  are  respectively  established, — serve  to 
define  and  divide  the  beings  and  events  which  they  concern,  by  notions 
,  that  are  constituted  of  more  refined  elements,  and  that  divide  beings  into 
more  comprehensive  and  significant  classes.  The  principles  on  which 
8cie7itific  systems  are  founded,  are  more  profound  and  wide-reaching  than 
those  which  direct  the  classifications  of  common  life. 

8  505.    Scientific  arrangement  and  systemization. — the  con- 

Properties  which  o  j  —t 

expMnaiuipre-  ccpts  and  tcmis, — are  applied  with  preeminent  propriety  to 
the  methodical  arrangement  which  is  founded  and  effected 
by  these  more  recondite  properties  and  more  extensive  laws.  Such  prop- 
erties and  laws  are  said  preeminently  to  explain  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  enable  man  to  predict  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  control  events  and 
results  by  art  or  skill. 

sdentiflc  Byatem  §  ^^®'  Scientific  method  or  system  may  be  applied  to  a 
widely  *appifS  i^aiTowcr  or  widcr  range  of  beings  or  events,  and  may  he 
^^'  founded  on  generalizations  which  are  narrower  and  wider,  or 

on  inductions  which  are  more  or  less  profound.  They  may  include  a  single 
kingdom  of  organic  or  inorganic  existences,  or  may  embrace  all  material 
things.  They  may  define  and  arrange  these  according  to  the  more  obvious 
properties  and  laws  which  are  open  to  common  observation,  or  may 
employ  those  properties  which  appear  to  hasty  observation  to  be  very 
remote,  and  which  are  reached  only  by  the  most  sagacious  conjectures, 
and  the  most  skilful  experiments.  They  may  include  the  domain  of 
spirit  only,  or  extend  to  the  kingdoms  of  both  mattei*  and  spirit,  and 
arrange  the  two  domains  by  the  properties  and  laws  which  can  bo  estab- 
lished as  common  to  the  two. 

§  607.  Systematic  arrangement  and  scientific  method  are 
stracT'wnoQpu  freely  applied  to  abstracta^  or  those  artificial  products  which 
*^      *"'  are  the  creations  of  the  human  intellect ;  to  those  concepts 

which  law^  ethics^  theology^  politics^  and  political  economy  familiarly 
employ,  as  well  as  to  those  abstract  forms  and  rules  which  grammar^  logic^ 
and  the  mathematics  prescribe.  But  a  system  of  terms,  definitions,  rules, 
and  principles,  when  so  applied,  is  always  justified  and  defined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  concrete  examples  and  existing  beings,  from  which  the 
concepts  are  derived,  and  by  which  the  principles  are  tested. 

The  attempt  baa  been  made  to  arrange  in  systematic  order  and  by  a  scientific  method,  the 
ultimate  relations  of  knowledge  itself;  to  subject  to  the  subordination  of  higher  and  lover, 
of  dependence  and  development,  the  original  categories  and  first  principles  which  make 
knowledge  itself  to  be  possible.  Whether  such  an  application  of  the  desire  for  sdenUfic 
method  is  possible,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  decide.  We  must  reserre  the  answer  to 
this  question  for  our  later  researches. 
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PART    FOURTH. 

INTUITION    AND    INTUITIVE    KNOWLEDGE. 
CHAPTER   I. 

THE  INTUrnONS  DEFINED  AND  ENUHEBATED. 

Hayino  finished)  in  Part  III.,  the  analysis  of  the  processes  and  products  of  thought,  Tre 
proceed  to  consider  the  inluiiions  or  original,  relations  which  these  processes  assume  to 
be  real  and  make  conspicuous  in  all  their  products.  These  are  not  peculiai*  to  thought, 
but  are  essential  to  all  knowledge  whatsoever.  They  arc,  however,  made  obvious  and 
prominent  in  the  thought-processes.  They  are  forced  upon  our  notice  by  the  analjrsis 
of  these  processes,  and  thus  challenge  our  scrutiny.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  they  must  be  general- 
ized from  all  our  intellectual  activities,  the  conaideration  of  them  is  properly  deferred  till 
they  demand  our  attention.  In  conducting  these  inquiries  we  enter  u|)on  the  crUical 
stage  of  our  investigations,  at  which  the  mind,  having  studied  its  operations  in  the  way 
of  scientific  refiection,  turns  in  upon  itself  and  inquires  whether  the  relations  which 
its  sdentific  study  assumes,  are  themselves  trustworthy  ?  whether,  in  other  words,  the 
human  intellect  may  confide  in  the  very  operations  which  it  is  Impelled  to  perform  t 
This  analysis  is  difficult,  but  full  of  excitement  to  all  those  who  are  fascinated  with  the 
inquiries  that  have  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of  their  being,  and  the  grounds  and  limits 
of  human  knowledge. 

Our  first  inquiries  respect  the  general  relations  of  these  intuitions,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  can  be  ascertained,  etc,  etc,  as  introductory  to  the  consideration  of  them 
in  detail. 

^  _  .  §  508.    Our  analysis  of  the  process  of  induction  has  shown 

tiOTw  Implied  m  US  that  it  involves  several  assumptions,  yiz. :  the  reality  of 
the  distinction  of  substance  and  attribute ;  of  the  causative 
relation ;  of  time  and  space,  and  the  relations  they  involve ;  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  indications  and  operations  of  nature ;  and  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  beings  and  powers  of  nature  to  certain  ends.  §  §  482-488.  Upon 
these  assumptions  the  entire  process  of  induction  rests,  and  upon  their 
validity  is  founded  its  trustworthiness. 

We  have  seen,  also,  that  all  the  other  processes  of.  knowledge  involve  or 
proceasei^^of  *™P^y  ™<*'®  ®^  ^®^®^  ^^  *^^®  ^*™®  assumptions.  In  sense-perception,  we 
knowledga  assume  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations  of  material  objects 

to  space ;  and  in  consciousness,  some  relation  of  the  psychical  acts  and  affections 
to  time  and  to  the  ego.  In  the  varied  forms  of  representative  or  reproduced  knowledge,  the 
reality  of  time  is  assumed  as  the  condition  of  the  relation  of  the  representing  to  the  repre- 
sented object;  whether  the  object  is  exactly  transcribed  or  copied  from  the  original,  or 
whether  it  is  varied  by  a  creative  process.  In  the  various  processes  of  thought  or  intelli- 
32 
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genoi;  these  same  assumptions  are  implied.  Without  them,  as  we  have  seen,  genenlization, 
judgment,  and  reasoning  would  be  impossible. 

The  Tery  conception  and  definition  of  knoviledge  imply  the  same.  Knowledge 
Also  in  the  defi-  has  been  defined  as  the  apprehension  of  being  and  its  rebitions  (§g  48, 49). 
m^n  0      ow  -    f^^  possibility  and  the  yalidity  of  the  process  suppose  the  reality  of  certain 

beings,  and  the  truth  of  certain  relations.  It  implies,  also,  that  there  are 
certain  relations  to  be  known  which  are  original,  and  the  truth  and  yalidity  of  which  most  be 
assumed  as  the  groundwork  or  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge.  We  may  analyze  what  is 
complex,  in  both  being  and  its  relations,  into  what  is  simple.  What  is  less,  may  be  resoWed 
into  what  is  more  general ;  but  the  relations  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  others,  must  be 
receiyed  as  original  axioms  or  assumptions. 

§  609.  What  these  assumptions  are,  we  are  impelled  to  con- 
the  optical  ^^  sider  and  mquire.  Thus  far  we  have  inquired  what  are  the 
0  our  u  M.  processes  and  products  of  knowledge,  when  the  power  to 
know  is  employed  upon  its  appropriate  conditions  or  objects  in  the  form 
of  direct  and  objective  activity.  "We  are  now  to  turn  the  power  in 
upon  itself;  to  inquire  what  are  the  relations  which  it  intuitiyely 
discerns,  and  necessarily  assumes.  We  enter  upon  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  our  inquiries — which  is  properly  called  the  critieal  or  the  specula- 
tive. We  proceed  to  examine  the  power  of  knowledge,  not  for  the 
purpose'  of  ascertabing  what  it  can  perform  or  produce,  but  what  its 
processes  involve  and  assume,  and  to  ask  whether  what  are  assumed  may  be 
trusted  in  themselves  and  in  their  applications. 

This  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of  knowledge  is  the  last  and 
highest  form  of  the  mind's  activity,  because  it  supposes  the  complete 
development  and  discipline  of  all  the  other  powers.  The  mind  must  he 
trained  to  analyze  every  thing  besides,  before  it  can  successfully  analyze 
the  processes  and  products  of  its  own  power  to  know.  It  must  be  able 
to  explain  every  thing  besides,  before  it  can  analyze  and  explain  its  own 
acts  and  products. 

The  special  objects  of  the  mind's  knowledge  in  these  critical  or 
speculative  inquiries,  are  the  relations  which  the  mind  must  assume  in  aU 
its  knowing.  Their  special  and  distinguishing  features  when  thus  general- 
ized, are  their  necessity^  originality^  and  universal  appHcabUity  to  all  its 
knowing.     (§  529.) 

We  turn  tha  I*  '^  sometimes  said  that,  In  these  inquiries,  we  turn  the  power  of  (hovgU 
oower  of  thought  y^^j;^  upon  itself,  to  ascertain  and  prove  its  assumptions  and  its  laws.  This 
the  fntSlectTial  is  not  technically  true,  if,  by  the  power  of  thought,  we  mean  only  that  higher 
pioooMM  capacity  of  the  intellect  whidi  forms  and  applies  general  notions  or  con- 

cepts. More  exactly  we  say,  we  turn  the  power  of  thought  to  the  analyas  and  explanation 
of  the  power  of  knowledge  In  all  its  modes  of  action,  by  showmg  the  ultimate  or  the  most 
generic  objects  which  It  apprehends,  and  the  ultimate  relations  or  prindples  which  it  assumes 
as  original  and  true.  Of  these  it  gives  as  complete  a  philosophical  explanation  as  is  possible. 
It  inquires  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  their  production ;  the  order  of  their  development 
uid  growth ;  their  relation  to  the  concrete  processes  and  products  of  the  intellect,  and,  Indeed, 
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of  the  whole  soul ;  their  mutual  relation  to  one  another ;  and,  last  of  all,  their  trustworthinesa 
as  grounds  of  certainty  and  as  criteria  of  truth. 

Hence  the  critical  examination  of  the  power  to  know,  involyes  a  critical  examination  of 
the  grounds  and  the  trustworthiness  of  all  knowledge  and  belief.  It  shows  us  that  the  rela- 
tions or  principles  which  we  receive  and  trust  as  axioms  in  one  kind  of  knowledge,  are  to  be 
trusted  in  another.  It  shows  us,  moreoYer,  that  we  are  bound  to  belicYe  and  follow  them 
whereyer  they  lead  us,  because  wo  cannot  know  any  thing  without  them.  It  sets  adde 
objections  that  are  derived  from  the  denial  of  these  truths  by  showing  that  they  are  not  only 
fundamental,  but  arfe  always  applicable.  It  disarms  tk^icUm  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be 
phUo9ophie€tly  eihicaly  or  iheologiealy  by  showing  that  the  relations  which  the  human  mind  must 
apply  in  its  lower  knowledge,  it  cannot  refUse  to  trust  in  theur  higher  applications. 


Relation  of  these  §  ^^^'  These  inqniries  conduct  us  from  the  field  of  psychology 
'apl^a5*in?Ml  toward  and  into  the  fields  of  both  logic  and  metaphysics.  It 
t^tioQs.  jg  jjQ^  practically  easy  to  draw  the  lines  which  determine  the 

boundaries  of  each.  It  is  certain  that  this  analysis  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
appropriate  to  psychology,  and  that  both  logic  and  metaphysics  are  incom- 
plete without  the  results  which  this  psychological  analysis  gives. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  should  say  that,  in  psychology  we  are  required 
to  explain  how  we  reach  and  how  we  use  these  cognitions,  while  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  we  are  concerned  with  what  they  are  in  their  definitions 
and  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  all  our  knowledge.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  analysis  of  a  process  from  an 
analysis  of  its  product,  the  psychological  will  often  encroach  upon  the 
logical  and  metaphysical  sphere. 

It  is  certain  beyond  question,  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  mind*s  development,  these 
relations,  in  point  of  &ct,  become  distinctiy  developed  as  separate  products  and  objects  of 
knowledge.  Their  origin  must  be  accounted  for.  Their  nature  needs  to  be  analyzed  and 
explained.  Their  relation  to  the  other  processes  and  results  which  the  mind  performs  and 
attains,  must  necessarily  be  unfolded,  in  order  to  attain  a  complete  explanation  of  the  powers, 
functions,  and  products  of  the  intellect. 

We  do  not  learn  §  511.  Thcsc  ultimate  facts  and  relations  are  not  gained  by 
the  ordSaiy  the  processcs  that  distinguish  the  faculties  of  the  intellect 
powwi  an  pro-  ^^^^^  ^^  Yi2Lye  thus  fer  considered.  Their  truth  and  validity 
are  not  apprehended  by,  but  they  are  involved  in  these  processes.  They 
are  not  perceived  by  sense-perception,  nor  felt  by  consciousness;  they 
are  neither  reproduced  in  memory,  nor  represented  or  created  by  the 
phantasy ;  they  are  not  generalized  by  the  power  to  classify  and  name ; 
they  are  neither  proved  by  deduction,  nor  inferred  by  induction.  They  are 
developed  and  brought  to  view  in  connection  with  these  processes,  and  are 
assumed  in  them  all. 

That  they  have  been  referred  to  a  special  and  separate 
refenred   to   a    faculty  or  facilities  Is  a  fact  notorious  in  the  history  of 

psychology  and  philosophy.  This  separate  fSaculty  or  source 
of  this  peculiar  knowledge  has  been  designated  by  various  appellations, 
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as  the  reason,  common  sense,  judgment,  intuition,  faith,  the  inteUige7m,iht 
regulative  faculty,  the  920^^10  faculty,  6  Noi)?  as  contrasted  with  ^  Lihoia, 
die  Vemunft  as  contrasted  with  der  Verstand,  But  while  these  truths 
have  been  so  generally  referred  to  a  faculty  under  these  various  names,  it 
has  been  as  generally  conceded  that  the  word  faculty  is  not  used  in  it? 
usual  signification.  Thus  Hamilton  observes  {Met  JLec,,  38),  the  term 
^'  faculty  is  employed,  not  to  denote  the  proximate  cause  of  any  defiiute 
energy,  but  the  power  the  mind  has  of  being  the  native  source  of  certain 
necessary  or  d  priori  cognitions." 

§  512.  The  cognitions  or  beliefs  themselves  "  have  obtained 
by  whSSi  they    various  appellations."    "  They  have  been  denominated  koivqI 

•n  known.  ,  ^     ^  j  ^    •  *«  • 

vpoAi^€is,    KOivax    CKVOUii,    ipvcTUCoj.  cFvoiai,   TTpioTai    €yvottu,   Trpma 

vorjfjiaTa;  notuTCB  judicio,  judicia  communibus  hominum  sensibus  infixa^ 
notiones  or  notitioe  connatce  or  innatce,  semina  scientice,  semina  omnium 
cognitionum,  semina  cetemitatis,  zopyra  (living  sparks),  pr<Bcognit<i 
necessaria,  anticipationes ;  first  principles,  common  anticipations,  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  self-evident  or  intuitive  truths,  primitive  notions, 
native  notions,  innate  cognitions,  natural  knowledges  (cognitions),  funda: 
mental  reasons,  metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths,  ultimate  or  ele- 
mental laws  of  thought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  01 
primary  laws  of  human  reason,  pure  or  transcendental  or  il  priori  cogni- 
tions, categories  of  thought,  natural  beliefs,  rational  instiacts,  etc.,  etc.^ 
(Ham.,  Met.  Lee,  38). 

Each  one  of  these  appellfttions  could  be  easfly  explained,  either  by  a  reference  to  the 
nomenclatnre  of  some  received  philosophy,  or  by  the  obvious  import  of  the  words  irben 
applied  to  this  subject-matter.  Some  additional  names  have  been  adopted  by  modem 
phllosophen,  in  consistency  with  their  general  theory  of  knowledge. 

Fhilosophers  are  generally  agreed  that  there  are  certun  conceptions  or  ideu 
opinion  in  re-  that  deserve  to  be  called  elementary  or  original  conceptions,  certain  relations 
iat^ticm  *^°^    ^^^  ^^  properly  designated  as  fundamental,  and  certain  propositions  that 

take  that  place  in  our  knowledge  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  first  or 
necessary  truths.  But  they  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  what  truths  deserve  this  preemi- 
nence. Nor  are  they  in  harmony  as  to  the  process  or  processes  by  which  they  are  acquired 
or  revealed,  nor  as  to  the  conditions  or  occasions  on  which  they  are  suggested  to  or  db- 
covered  by  the  mind.  Least  of  all  are  they  possessed  of  dearly-developed  opinions  as  to  the 
relation  which  they  hold  to  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  experience,  or  is  demonstrated 
by  reasoning. 

The  language  of  many  writers  in  respect  to  these  principles  is  often  emmeftt- 
wue'^amd  Vg^  ly  vague  and  figurative,  when  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  precise.  Often  the 
nratlve  Ian-  imagination  is  resorted  to  for  some  bold  and  striking  image,  which  vividly 
^^^'  presents  a  sensuous  picture  rather  than  satisfies  the  inteDeet  by  a  rational 

explanation  of  the  problem.  Such  solutions  are  accepted  by  those  who  mistake  the  relief 
which  is  felt  in  passing  from  tho  cold  shadows  of  attenuated  abstractions  into  the  warm 
presence  of  a  concrete  image,  for  the  satisfaction  whicfi  arises  from  a  finished  analysis  or 
well-rounded  synthesis  of  thought-elements  and  thought-relations.  For  these  reasons  the 
duty  is  imperative  to  attempt  to  give  as  clear  and  as  well  defined  an  exposition  of  these 
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truths  as  tho  nature  of  the  Bubject-matter  wiU  allow.  In  doing  this,  it  is  fully  as  important 
to  distinguish  them  from  what  thej  are  not  but  are  sometimes  Tsguelj  conceived  to  be,  as 
positively  to  assert  what  they  are. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  we  make  this  qaestlon  at  flrgt  a  question  of  first  prindples,  or 
Belation  of  flnt  i^^°'^^^  tmths  or  heltefli,  and  not  of  categories  or  original  relations.  The  distinction 
principles  to  in-  is  purely  IbrmaL  It  is  a  matter  of  terms  and  not  of  thoughts,  of  language  only,  but  not 
tuitions  and  of  things.  As,  however,  the  concepts  and  relations  concerned  are  like  all  other  concepts 
oa  egones.  ^^^  relations  given  in  the  form  of  propositions  or  principles,  and  especially,  as  these  in 

particular  are  almost  always  applied  in  this  form,  it  seems  more  natural  to  treat  them  as  such.  It  is  true 
in  this  as  in  all  other  cams,  that  it  is  from  or  through  a  proposition  that  the  appropriate  concept  is  de- 
rived. The  concepts  of  cause  and  efliect  and  of  causation,  those  of  means  and  adaptation  as  well  as  those 
appropriate  to  extension  and  duration,  are  first  gained  through  propositions.  In  this  we  have  another 
example  of  the  principle  that  a  concept  is  a  contracted  proposition,  and  that  the  Judgment  is  the  norm  ol 
all  forms  of  knowledge. 

§613.  I.  We  observe,  then,  that  in  caUinsr  them  first  truths 
Ani  in  the  order  OF  primitive  judgments,  it  is  not  intended  that  these  truths 
or  judgments  are  acquired  first  in  the  order  of  twie^  or  that 
the  mind's  assent  to  them  is  prior  to  its  other  acts  of  knowledge.  That 
they  cannot  be  acquired  or  assented  to  first  of  all,  is  evident  from  the 
unquestionable  fact  that,  hj  very  many  they  are  never  acquired  at  all. 
The  majority  of  men  never  think  of  them,  much  less  do  they  accept  them. 
Even  the  majority  who  attain  to  not  a  little  culture,  do  not  reach  a  clear 
and  intelligent  conviction  that  these  propositions  are  true. 

It  was  forcibly  urged  by  Locke  that  such  propositions  as  **  whatever  if,  w  *' 
Locke's  discus-  and  '*  the  8ame  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  Hme^  cannot  be  innate, 
proporition^  and  ^"^^  ^^  P^^  reason  that  men  at  their  birth,  and  in  all  the  early  period  of 
ideas.  their  existence  are  entirely  incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 

conceptions  and  terms  of  which  these  propositions  are  composed.  If  they  cannot  understand 
the  constituent  elements,  much  less  are  they  capable  of  asserting  that  one  of  them  is  true  of 
the  other.  This  argument  of  Locke  is  decisive  against  any  view  of  these  propositions,  which 
would  make  them  firet^  prior,  or  primitive  in  time.  It  might  be  further  enforced  by  the 
•consideration,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  incapable  of  that  analytic  abstraction  which  is 
necessary  to  detach  the  universal  from  the  individual  example  in  which  it  is  realized.  To  be 
able  intelligently  to  aflSrm  that,  every  thing  that  begin$  to  be,  miut  have  a  eauee  ;  or  that  a 
thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  tame  time,  the  mind  must  separate  being  or  causality  from 
individual  cases  or  instances  of  being  or  causative  action — must  be  able  to  see  in  an  individual 
thing,  whether  real  or  thought  being — a  case  of  being  in  general,  and  in  any  instance  of 
combustion  or  explosion,  the  causal  efficiency  exemplified  in  an  individual  instance.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  man  might  assent  to  the  truth,  that  this  or  that  heated' substance  explodes 
a  iiarticular  mass  of  gtmpowder  without  distinguishing  the  one  as  a  cauae,  and  the  other  as 
the  effect. 

Or,  if  we  concede  or  suppose  that  the  causal  attribute  or  relation  could,  by 
that  the  proposi-  analysis,  be  distinguished  from  the  individual  example  of  eattee  or  effect,  an 
mSlis  s^Sd^fe  additional  act  of  generalization  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  the  mind  to 
apprehended  so    assent  to  the  general  truth,  ^*  Evkrt  event  must  have  a  eaueey    To  do  this, 

the  nund  must  extend  its  vision  widely  enough  to  take  in  all  events,  real  and 
possible,  in  all  places,  far  and  near,  through  all  time,  past,  present,  and  foture,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  proportion  to  which  its  assent  is  required.  But  to  such  an  exercise  of 
generalization  or  comprehensive  reflection,  few  men  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  raise  them- 
selves, and  none  at  a  very  early  period  of  life. 
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They  are,  in  These  may  BofficB  as  reasons  for  the  fact  that  these  truths, 
uistmthe^oHe^  instead  of  being  the  first  to  be  consciously  possessed  and 
of  time.  assented  to,  are  the  l(ut  which  are  reached,  and  by  only  a 

few  of  the  i*ace  are  ever  reached  at  all.  To  reach  them,  long  courses  of 
training  are  required,  to  bring  the  intellect  into  a  capacity  for  annlysis  and 
generalization,  which  may  enable  it  to  understand  and  assent  to  them.  The 
mind  must  be  exercised  to  some  extent  in  philosophical  studies  before  it 
can  comprehend  their  import  and  application. 
^     .   .  ^_x    §  ^14.    n.  We  observe  that  these  truths  or  judgments  stand 

They  s*uid  fins 

in  logical  im.    first  or  before  all  others  in  the  order  of  rational  or  logical 
importance.    Hence  they  are  called  first  principles :  principles 
or  truths  d  priori^  as  opposed  to  knowledge  d  posteriori. 
^  ,      _,    .^     The  term  principle,  which  is  so  often  used  in  this  connection, 

VanoTiii  siffDifi* 

cations  of  the  is  Variously  employed,  and  admits  of  many  senses.  It  may 
be  generally  defined  as  any  thmg  with  which  the  nund 
begins  in  an  act  of  rational  or  logical  combination,  «or  more  generally  still, 
as  the  constituent  of  any  product  of  synthesis.  The  word  prindpium^ 
apxn^  is,  literally,  a  beginning  or  starting-point.  From  this  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  signification  of  that  with  which  we  begin ;  in  this  case,  any 
thing  with  which  the  mind  begins  in  its  acts  of  connected  or  syntbetio 
knowledge.  In  accordance  with  this  generic  signification,  it  is  used  in  the 
following  special  meanings. 

1.  Any  eoMiUuent  element  of  an  existing  thing,  whether  it  is  material  or 
A  oonitituent  el-  spiritual — whether  it  is  a  being,  act,  op  product,  is  a  principle.  The 
principle.              materials  which  we  put  together,  or  think  belong  together  so  as  to  constitute  any 

exlsttDg  object,  are  sometimes  called  principles.  In  a  similar  way,  the  simple 
concepts  that  make  up  any  complex  concept  or  general  noUon  wbaterer,  are  called  prindplesi 

2.  Any  eautal  agent  in  matter  or  spirit,  is  called  a  principle,  becau^  the 
cause  is  looked  upon  as  originating  and  beginning  the  effect     Thus  we  saj 

ca       agen        ^^  ^  machine,  it  has  the  principle  of  motion  within  itself.    This  use  is  not 
uncommon  of  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  viewed  as  causes  of  a  function  or 

product    Thus,  we  say,  there  is  a  principle  in  man's  nature  by  which  he  is  able  to  distiuguish 

truth  from  falsehood,  or  right  fi-om  wrong. 

8.  Every  general  propontion  which  is  admitted  or  used  as  Kpremiae  in  deduo- 

A   premise— es-    tion,    is   also  a  principle.     However  such  propositions  are  derived,  acd 

fSr^miai,  ''*'    howsoever  they  are  supported  by  evidence,  whether  they  are  true  or  fake, 
accepted  or  disputed,  they  are  called  principles  when  used  as  premises  for 

deduction.    The  reason  is  obvious.    They  are  so  called,  because  the  mind  begins  with  them 

in  the  process  of  its  reasoning. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  aBserts,  in  hifl  review  of  Whately's  Logic,  that  "no  logician  ever  employed  the 
term  principle  oa  a  synonym  for  major-premise."  Whether  logicians  would  or  would  not  aoonpt  this  as  a 
proper  technical  appellation  for  a  major  premise,  It  is  quite  certain  that  those  who  have  called  themselves 
philosophers  have  so  applied  the  term.  The  laognage  of  Baoon  is  in  strict  aooordanee  with  the  doecrloe  of 
Aristotle  in  the  following  poasages.  **In  syllogismo  fit  rednctio  propoaitionnm  ad  prindpia  per  propod- 
tiones  mediae."  De  Aug.,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  "  Ars  judicandi  per  sylloglsmam  nihil  alind  est  qnam  rednctio 
propositionum  ad  prindpia  per  medios  terminos."  Cap.  iv.  "  Komems  yero  terminoram  medlomm  mlnai- 
tnr  ant  angetnr,  pro  remotione  proposltionis  a  principio!*  lb.  WebVs  InUlUdWMHm  of  Xodbe,  pp.  4i,  4& 
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4.  All  ffeneraligaiians  from  induetUmy  as  well  as  all  collected  observaUons 
A  tmth  or  lav  from  experience,  are  called  priDciples,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  used  to 
£ducttoQ.        ^    explain  and  account  for  the  occurrence  of  particular  events  or  phenomena. 

The  mind  begins  with  these  in  all  its  rational  solutions.  Hence  the  powers 
of  nature  and  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  observed  facts  when  generalized  and  supposed  to 
indicate  some  concealed  law,  are  freely  called  principles. 

6.  Those  general  truth$  which  are  the  starting-points  of  the  reasonings  or 
The  ultimate  communications  of  any  special  seierice  or  aW,  are  called,  with  eminent 
adonoe  or  ui°^    propriety,  prindples;  because,  in  imparting  or  demonstrating  the  science, 

the  teacher  begins  with  these  as  facts,  or  reasons  from  them  as  premises. 
Hence  the  fundamental  maxims  or  assumptions  of  mathematics,  of  logic,  of  law,  of  ethics, 
of  politics  and  political  economy,  are  called  the  prindples  of  each  of  these  sdences.  In  physics, 
also,  the  generalizations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  concerning  motion,  etc.,  were  called  his  first 
principles  or  great  laws.  So  the  leading  truths  or  rules  that  are  laid  down  as  the  guides  of 
practice  in  any  profession  or  art,  are  called  the  prindples  of  that  profession  or  art  For  a 
similar  reason,  even  the  leading  though  not  absolutely  the  fundamental  truths  of  any  science 
— the  truths  which  aro  relatively  comprehendve,  though  not  the  most  comprehend  re — ^are 
called  principles ;  as  the  Principia  of  Newton. 

Prefimine^  §  615,  6.  But  the  appellation  of  principles  is  applied  with 
iRtions  that  are  preeminent  propriety  to  any  one  of  those  universal  concepts 
knowledge.  and  TeUUions  which  are  implied  in  any  of  the  different  kinds 

of  knowledge.  To  kpow,  is  to  be  certain  of  being  or  existence  in  some 
form  or  relation.  Any  form  of  being,  or  any  relation  which  is  nniformly 
present  or  involved  in  any  of  the  distinguishable  kinds  of  original  knowl- 
edge, is  a  principle  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  assumed  or  supposed  as  a 
beginning  or  element  to  make  that  knowledge  conceivable. 

Should  we  suppose  that  every  possible  kind  or  mode  of  knowledge  were  employed  upon 
any  single  object,  all  these  original  or  first  prindples  would  be  brought  into  exercise.  The 
exercise  of  the  soul^s  completed  knowledge  would  involve  the  application  of  each  and  all 
these  prindples. 

When  we  turn  the  power  of  knowledge  in  upon  itself  in  the  way  of  reflection — ^when  we 
analyze  it  into  its  elements,  and  generalize  these  elements  into  concepts,  we  discover  the 
principles  or  elements  which  enter  into  the  act  of  knowledge  itself.  As  the  nature  and 
essentials  of  the  acts  of  knowledge  appear  most  clearly  in  their  products,  wc  find  them  most 
conspicuously  in  the  products  of  these  acts. 

Again :  As  it  is  by  the  power  and  the  act  of  knowledge  that  we  can  analyze  the  acts  of 
knowledge,  and  so  reach  their  essential  elements,  it  follows  that  ultimate  principles — these 
very  principles  for  which  we  seek — ^must  be  implied  and  employed  even  m  the  act  of  discover- 
ing  what  these  principles  are.  If  this  is  a  paradox  in  thought  and  seems  a  contradiction  in 
language,  it  is  a  paradox  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  reflection,  and  is  implied  by  the 
posdbility  of  such  a  power  and  its  appropriate  acts  and  results. 

Again :  The  act  of  knowledge  is  an  actual  discernment  of  something  that  is — of  being 
and  its  relations.  Whatever  the  mind  believes  or  knows  to  exist,  that  must  be  taken  as  real. 
The  relations  which  it  always  finds  realized  in  each  concrete  thing  or  act,  must  be  taken  as 
not  only  the  prindples  necessary  to  our  human  knowledge,  but  as  true  in  the  reality  of  things. 
The  reality  of  these  relations  in  the  worid  of  being,  must  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  implied 
in  the  place  Which  tlio  relations  hold  as  necessary  and  fundamental  to  all  our  knowing. 
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•  finite  A  ^'  ^^  there  are  other  objects  of  knowledge  usually  called 
the  abfloiixte  ar«    infinite  and  absoltUe^  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  these 

special  and  limited  relations,  these  preeminently  deserve  to 
be  called  principles,  as  they  are  in  rational  order  and  dependence  5e/bre, 
and  the  explanation  of,  cUl  other  oljeeta  of  thought  and  hnmdtdge. 
Whether  there  are  snch,  mnst  be  decided  by  our  subsequ^it  inquiries,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  the  appropriate  place. 

8  516.    m.  These  remarks  explain  the  kind  of  priority  which 

The  relation  of",  ,  _  _,*^  __^  ', 

intuition  to  ez-  belongs  to  these  truths,  and  the  reason  why  they  are  properly 
^^'*"*"***  so  extensively  called  principles^  first  principles,  and  Jtrtt 

truths.  They  lead  us  also  to  consider  more  particularly  the  relations 
which  they  hold  to  eaperiencey  and  to  the  knowledge  which  is  gained  bj 
experience.  We  have  seen,  in  our  previous  analysis,  that,  while  tbese 
truths  stand  ^r«^  ih  the  order  of  thought^  they  are  last  to  be  reached  in  the 
order  of  time.  This  implies  that  we  are,  in  some  sense,  indebted  to 
experience  for  their  acquisition.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  experience  does 
not  give  them  authority.  Both  these  truths  are  expressed  in  the  often- 
repeated  proposition,  that  our  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  occasioned  by, 
but  it  is  not  derived  from  eoeperience.  This  is  most  happily  expressed  in  a 
sentence  quoted  by  JSdmilton  from  Patricius  ;  cognitio  omnia  a  mente 
primam  originemy  a  sensibus  exordium  habet  primwn. 

Indeed,  the  moiit  sagadons  ihinken  coincide  m  the  opindoo,  that  our  higher  and  dprioh 
Testimanr  of  l™o^^<^^^  while  independent  of  experience  as  the  sonrce  of  its  oridence  and  anthoritj, 
Leibnits,  Beid,  is  dependent  npon  experience  as  the  occasion  of  its  derelopmettL  Thus  LeHnatg^  a 
Kant  criticising  Lodce  for  asserting  tbst  all  onr  knowledge  is  dexiyed  from  scnaataon  oad 

reflection,  says :  "  The  senses,  although  necessarj  for  all  onr  aetnal  cognitions,  are  not, 
Itowerer,  competent  to  afford  us  all  that  onr  cognitions  involve."  Retd  also  observes,  in  defence  and 
explanation  of  Locke's  real  mesning :  **I  think  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  ideas  of  xtlt- 
tlotts  does  not  say  that  they  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,  bat  only  that  they  terminate  <a  snd  ore 
conoerne'l  abcut^  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.''  Buoy,  vi.  c.  i.  The  doctrine  of  Kant  npon  thii  sabjed 
Is  uniformly  as  foUowB  :  "  We  must  then  first  of  all  observo,  that  although  all  jndgmenlB  of  experience  ire 
empirical,  <.  e.,  have  their  ground  in  the  immediate  perceptions  of  the  senses,  yet  oonversely  It  is  not  tree, 
that  all  empiikal  judgments  are  for  this  reason  judgments  of  experience,  but  in  addition  to  the  empirical 
element,  and  in  general  in  addition  to  that  which  is  given  to  sense-intuition,  particular  concepts  must  be 
ftimiahed,  whose  origin  is  d  priori  in  the  pure  understanding,  under  which  every  percept  must  be  subamDed 
and  so  changed  into  trae  experiential  as  distinguished  from  empirical  knowledge***  ProUf.  euj,  nk. 
Met.  S 18L 

Onm'n  also  repeats  himself  abundantly  in  the  foUoviqg  strain :  "  The  idea  of  body  is 
giventousbythetoQchsiidthesight,  that  is,  by  the  experience  of  the  sensesL   Ontbe 
CouS!"*'  contrary,  the  idea  of  space  is  given  to  us,  on  occasion  of  the  idea  of  body  by  the  under* 

standing,  the  mind,  the  reason ;  in  fine,  by  a  tsonlty  other  than  sensation.  Henee  the 
formula  of  BJmt:  *  the  pure  rational  idea  of  space  comes  so  little  fkvm  experience,  that  it 
is  the  condition  of  aU  experience.' "  **  Now  the  idea  of  space,  we  have  just  seen,  is  clearly  the  logical  con- 
dition of  an  sensible  experience.  Is  it  also  the  chronological  condition  of  experience  and  of  the  idea  of 
body  T  I  believe  no  such  thing."  "  Take  away  all  sensation ;  take  away  the  sight  and  the  touch,  snd  jrou 
have  no  longer  any  idea  of  body,  and  consequently  none  of  space."  "  Bationally,  topic&ltf,  if  you  bad  not 
the  idea  of  space  you  could  not  have  the  idea  of  body ;  but  the  converse  is  true  efcrowofoyicuJfy,  and  in  bci, 
the  idea  of  space  comes  up  along  with  the  idea  of  body."  XlemenU  qf  Pitfcheloffy,  tramUUed  hy  C.  &  Simry, 
chap.  2.    Court  de  VBittoire  de  la  Fha.  dm  17«  eideU,    Lefien  17. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  assent  to  these  general  truths  concern- 
in  which  they  are  ing  the  relations  of  experimental  to  i  priori  knowledge,  it  is 
^^  ^  '  more  difficult  and  yet  more  important  to  show  precisely  in 

I 
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what  form  and  by  what  snccefisive  stepe  these  truths  are  implied  in,  and 
yet  evolyed  from  experience.  Concerning  the  former,  the  way  or  method 
in  which  this  knowledge  is  connected  with  our  experience,  we  observe 
They  are  ap-  (^O  Thesc  intuitions  are  apprehended  in  a  eoncret€y  not  an 
Si^t**Lot*ia  <^^r<^  form.  They  can  only  be  known  as  related  to  objects 
the  abstract        ^f  matter  or  spirit,  and  never  as  independent  of  either. 

The  intuitioiis  of  substance  and  attribate ;  of  cause  and  effect ;  of  means  and  end,  cannot 
be  separately  pereeiyed  by  sense  or  consciousness,  nor  can  they  be  pictured  to  the  imagination 
as  separate  entities.  They  are  only  known  and  knowable  as  related  to  beings,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  beings  to  which  they  are  related.  The  view  that,  because  they  are  intuitions, 
they  must  necessarily  be  perceived  apart,  or  by  a  faculty  in  any  way  analogous  to  a  power  of 
sense-perception,  is  only  fitted  to  mislead  the  mind,  and  is  wholly  untenable. 

(2.)  The  only  form  of  language  in  which  any  act  of  primitive 

They  are  best  ez*     ...,,  «  i.i  ..  rm 

pressed  in  prop-  mtuition  IS  adequately  expressed  is  the  proposition.  The 
^  **°*  subject  of  this  proposition  is  the  concrete  object  (of  matter 

or  spirit)  which  sense  or  consciousness  apprehends. 

We  do,  as  it  were,  say.  This  is  a  beingj  eatise^  effect ;  this  is  lon^,  short,  be/ore,  or  a/ierj 
etc.  We  have  before  seen  that  the  proposition  is  the  proper  expression  for  aU  acts  of 
knowledge.  That  this  which  is  true  of  all  the  other  modes  of  knowing,  is  preeminently  true 
of  this  species  or  form  of  knowing,  is  obvious.  All  knowledge  implies  the  apprehension  of 
some  relation,  and  is  therefore  an  act  of  judgment ;  one  term  of  wAich  is  a  concrete  percept^ 
or  a  conscious  experience.  But  this  knowledge  is  relational  above  all  others,  because  it 
is  invariably  affirmed  of  a  material  or  spiritual  being.  It  must,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  a 
proposition  as  its  appropriate  form  of  language. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  vaguely  conceived  and  represented,  that  the  mind  finds 
itself  in  possession  of  primary  conceptions,  which  it  then  uniiea  or  connects  into  first  proposi- 
tions or  principles^  but  the  original  conceptions  are  given,  as  we  have  seen,  in  and  through  such 
propositions.  This  precludes  the  possibility,  that  the  concepts  or  ideas  should  be  furnished 
by  one  fiiculty— >a«  the  reason — and  be  combined  in  propositions  by  another  faculty — the 
understanding.  The  true  doctrine  is,  that  the  original  propositions  are  analyzed  so  as  to 
furnish  the  primitive  ideas  or  notions. 

These  propoei-  (8.)  The  propositions  in  which  this  knowledge  is  first  given 
lar,  not  general,    or  expressed,  are  not  general^  but  singular  propositions. 

We  do  not  set  off  with  the  universal  beliefs  or  affirmations :  Bvery  event  has  some 
cause.  Eyert  thing  seen  or  pelt  is  extended  or  enduring^  etc.,  etc.  But  as  we  apprehend 
each  separate  object  by  perception  or  consciousness,  we  apprehend  each  as  eaused^  extended^ 
enduring^  adapted^  etc,  etc.,  affirming  mentally— 4.  «.,  knowmg — this  thing,  seen  or  felt,  is 
caused,  extended,  enduring,  or  adapted,  etc  Cf.  Cousin,  PtychcHogy^  c  viii  is.  Cours  de 
VHisty  etc.,  Le9ons  23,  24. 

(4.)  From  these  propositions,  as  is  true  in  all  other  cases,  are 

Those    proposi"      i     •       i      «  •  mi  ^ 

tions  pass  into  dcnvcd  the  appropriate  concepts.  The  concepts  cause  and 
*^°*^  ^«c<,  those  oi  means  and  end^  as  well  as  those  appropriate  to 

extension,  all  appear  originally  as  parts  or  constituent  elements  of  proposi* 
tions.  From  these  they  are  derived.  Into  these  several  concepts,  each 
of  these  propositions  is  contracted  and  condensed. 
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(5.)  Before  these  propositions  and  their  concepts  are  appre- 

The  condition  of    ^    ',    ,         ,  .a/  .  ,       ji  ^i.        -   ji 

ffoneraiising  hended  and  assented  to  as  univerwu  and  neeesmrf/y  the  mind 
tioiui  and^  Mn-  must  tum  in  upon  itself,  and  reflect  upon  what  it  does  and 
^^*''  what  it  discerns  in  all  its  processes  of  knowing. 

In  each  of  these  processes  it  must  analyze  and  distinguish  the  elements  that  are  constant 
and  essential.  The  fact  that  each  is  constantlj  present  in,  and  essentially  amslihient  of,  tbese 
acts,  is  then  apprehended  and  affirmed  in  those  uniyersal  propositions  which  we  call  first 
principles  and  necessary  trutha  Neither  the  concepts  nor  the  propositions  are  given  to  the 
mind  as  general  notions  or  universal  truths.  They  are  found  or  discovered  to  be  universBlIy 
affirmable  of  all  individual  beings  and  acts.  It  is  only  by  a  critical  or  reflective  judgment  tint 
the  mind  knows  them  as  univencU^  neeeuaiy,  and  primary. 

The  several  acts  or  methods  of  our  knowing  are  reviewed ;  all  its  distinguishable  kinds 
are  brought  before  the  mind.  We  are  satisfied  that,  for  us,  or  by  us,  no  additional  methods 
or  kinds  are  ever  exercised,  and  none  can  be  conceived  as  possible.  In  each  of  these  sevend 
kinds,  the  common  element  is  generalized  as  the  relation  of  niUtance  to  attribute  ;  of  eauae  to 
effect ;  of  meaju  to  end  ;  o{ percepts  to  extension  ;  of  psychical  states  to  time.  These  are  general- 
ized into  concepts,  and  receive  their  appropriate  appellations,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  nouns, 
in  others,  circumlocutory  phrases ;  but  in  all,  serve  to  designate  the  always  present  and  essen- 
tially constituent  fact — exemplified  in  tfie  concrete  instance^  and  ffeneraUzed  as  the  universal 
eoneepL 

The  singulars  which  we  generalize  In  the  case  of  these  relations  are,  in  some 
Balation  of  these  respects,  unlike  the  sense-attributes  which  we  generalize  into  their  appropri- 
iSliiatiras.^'**'  **e  concepts.  The  similarity  of  these  concrete  relations  is  not,  in  all  respects, 
comparable  to  the  similarity  which  exists  between  concrete  attributes; 
especially  those  apprehended  by  the  senses.  The  generalized  concept  of  a  relation  does  not 
hold  the  same  position  with  respect  to  its  concrete,  as  does  the  concept  of  the  singular 
percept  We  do  not  generalize  the  concept  cause  from  the  singular  cases  of  the  causal 
relation  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  generalize  the  concepts  white  and  color  from  the  diflfer- 
ent  shades  of  white,  or  the  diiferent  species  of  color.  The  generalized  relation  cannot  be 
directly  imaged  as  is  the  generalized  percept.  If  we  attempt  this,  we  can  only  image  some 
individual  percept,  and  then  attach  to  it  some  other  percept  known  by  memory  or  pictured  by 
the  imagination  as  connected  in  such  a  rehition.  None  of  these  relations  can  be  imaged  directly ; 
they  must  all  be  indirectiy  and  mediately  pictured  or  illustrated,  if  they  are  pictured  or  illos' 
trated  at  aU.  The  readiest  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  sensuous  image  or  vehicle  by  whicb 
they  can  be  discovered,  illustrated,  and  proved,  is  language,  which,  in  its  words  and  phrases, 
constantiy  attests  the  presence  and  the  indispensableness  of  these  relations.  To  the  language 
of  men  we  go  to  find  the  indications  that  men  believe  in  them.  In  language,  also,  we 
discover  the  traces  of  the  various  differences  and  combinations  in  which  they  arc  accepted  and 
applied. 

V     ^  ,.    8  Sl*^-    rV.  The  relation  of  this  knowledge  to  experience  he- 

St&ROS  oy  wnicu  _  . 

they  arc  devei-    ing  understood  and  kept  in  mind,  we  are  prepared  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  separate  stages  of  the  process  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  principles  d  priori  is  in  tiact  developed  and  acquired.    Of 
these  j^t^e  may  be  clearly  distinguished. 

(1.)  The  first  act  or  stage  is  the  cognition  of  any  concreU 
^h^Jn  of  o^ecty  of  which  in  the  way  already  shown  any  attribute  in- 
tWncrete  ob-  ^^^^j^jg  ^^  iutuitiou  might  be  affirmed,  or  in  which  ^uch 
might  be  exemplified.    The  object  may  be  material  or  spiritual, it  maybe 
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a  being  or  an  aot,  as  these  are  commonly  distinguished.  For  example,  it 
may  be  a  frnit,  a  piece  of  marble ;  the  combustion  of  wood,  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  the  shooting  of  a  star,  the  running  of  a  horse  ;  a  remem- 
bered occurrence,  a  sally  of  imagination,  a  fixed  purpose,  or  the  ego  that 
performs  conscious  acts. 

It  is  conceivable  that  these  and  the  like  objects  may  be  cognized  for  an  instant,  without 
the  perception  of  any  intuitional  element  or  rehition.  Or  should  it  be  conceded  that  these 
cannot  be  apprehended  apart  for  any  length  of  time,  the  cognition  of  being  comes  first  in  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  acquisition. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  aXf,  men  in  fact  attain  this  first  stage  of  knowledge.  The  prominent 
objects  of  sense  and  of  spirit  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  race  through  those  acts  of  per- 
ception and  consciousness  of  which  all  are  capable. 

(2.)  The  next  step  or  stage  is  the  apprehension  of  these  objects 
the  Objects  aa  TO-    otf  mo^a  in  One  or  more  given  ways.     The  frmt  is  known 

as  oval  in  form,  as  large  or  small  in  size.  The  color,  taste, 
and  feeling  of  the  fruit  are  thought  of  it  as  qualities  or  properties.  The 
combustion  and  explosion,  the  remembering,  the  imagining,  are  known  as 
acts  of  the  material  or  spiritual  agent  or  as  effects  of  which  these  agents  are 
the  causes ;  or  as  the  ends  to  which  other  acts  are  adapted,  or  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

This  second  stage  is  reached  by  the  whole  race,  not  to  the  same  extent  or  perfection  in 
all,  but  so  far  that  all  may  be  said  to  achieve  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Material  objects  are 
known  by  all  men  as  long  and  short,  round  and  square.  Events  are  known  by  all  as  before  and 
after.  One  object  or  act  is  known  as  the  cause  or  the  end  of  another  object  or  act.  The  words 
which  express  and  indicate  the  more  familiar  of  these  relations  are  accepted  in  the  language 
of  all  men.    They  are  spoken  by  ail,  and  understood  by  all  as  signifying  these  relations. 

Third  the  a  pre-  (^')  ^^^  '^^^  Stage  or  act  is  whcn  the  relation  is  abstracted 
hen^on  «J  *J»  ,  from  the  beings  to  which  it  belongs  and  is  generalized  into 
ted.  relations  higher  and  more  extensive,  contemplated  as  sepa- 

rate entities.  Thus  long,  short,  etc.,  are  contemplated  as  length  or  short- 
ness ;  round,  spherical,  etc.,  are  known  as  roundness  and  sphericity ;  past, 
present,  and  future  are  known  as  time  relations;  the  poweit to  produce 
this  or  that  effect  is  abstracted  and  generalized  as  the  causative  relation ; 
the  fitness  to  accomplish  this  or  that  end  is  generalized  and  abstracted  as 
the  relation  of  adaptation. 

This  third  stage  is  more  rarely  reached.  For  the  common  purposes  of  life  men  have  little 
occasion  to  view  these  attributes  and  relations  as  separate  entities,  and  still  less  to  carry  them 
to  the  highest  degrees  of  generalization.  Practical  men  have  littie  need  to  consider  or  to  speak 
of  the  relations  of  time  and  space  or  substance  or  cause,  when  separate  from  concrete  objects 
and  events,  and  when  generalized  in  abstract  language.  Even  thinking  men,  who  may  be  well 
disciplined  and  practised  in  intellectual  activities  of  other  kinds,  have  few  motives  and  littie 
inclination  to  deal  with  such  entities  in  their  most  abstract  form. 

Th  f  rth  a  ('^•)  The/owr^A  Stage  is  the  critical  consideration  of  the  pro- 
prehennon '  o  f   cesses  of  knowlcdfiTe,  and  the  discernment  of  these  relations 

the   relntioii   oa  .,,.„,  j.i_/»-i 

faxLdamentaL       qs  essential  elements  m  aU  these  processes  and  as  the  lunda- 
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mental  principles  which  are  implied  in  them  alL  It  is  manifest  that  this 
stage  is  reached  only  by  a  few,  and  by  those  only  whose  attention  is 
directed  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  intellectaal  processes,  and  to 
a  specnlatiYe  consideration  of  the  principles  which  they  involve; 

There  are  but  few  who  ever  ask  themselves  irhat  it  is  to  know,  what  are  the  several  modes 
or  processes  of  knowing,  what  are  the  common  elements  which  are  always  present  m  these 
processes,  which  can  be  analyzed  in  and  generalized  from  them.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
thinking  men  are  trained  to  the  habits  of  analysis  and  abstraction  which  are  required  for 
such  critical  and  speculative  inquiries.  Fewer  still  raise  any  questions  as  to  the  ultimate  and 
most  general  assumptions  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  finite  things  on  which  the  eatire 
structure  of  our  knowledge  is  sustained. 

(5.)    The  lasC  stage  or  act  of  distinct  knowledge  is  the  recog- 
hensionofeorrf-    nition  of  the  cotTelcUes,  nBoally  called  infinite  or  absolute^ 
^  which   are   required  by  these  relatums  when  they  are  gen- 

eralized and  reflected  on  in  their  completed  import.  Thns  the  relations 
of  extension  when  apprehended  as  belonging  to  every  material  object,  L  e., 
to  the  miiverse  in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole,  imply  Space  as  their  correlate; 
those  of  daration  imply  the  correlate  of  Time;  the  universe  conceived  as  a 
single  effect  implies  a  single  causing  agent — ^the  universe  conceived  as  a 
designed  effect  requires  that  this  agent  should  be  intelligent. 

These  correlates  Space^  Time,  and  Ood,  are  conceived  as  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  the  universe,  and  the  ground  of  its  reality,  and  are 
therefore  the  first  principles  of  every  thing  that  is  and  can  be  known. 

It  is  manifest,  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  there  are  such  correlates  to  these  finite  beings, 
the  consideration  of  them  as  the  real  and  the  necessary  principles  of  all  beings  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  minority  of  men  for  the  reasons  already  given.  It  requires  a  capacity  for  the 
highest  analysis  and  abstraction  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  It  supposes  an  bterest 
in  and  a  capacity  for  wider  generalizatitf&s  than  most  men  exhibit  Few  men  attain  to  these 
ideas  through  processes  that  are  purely  speculatiye.  Fewer  can  ^ve  the  philosophical  reasons 
by  which  they  reach  and  on  which  they  receive  them. 

AU  men  isay  have  the  capacity  to  assent  to  truths  oonceming  them  when  propounded  is 
terms  that  are  not  i^iilosophical,  and  enforced  by  reasons  that  are  not  abstract  and  specohi- 
tiye ;  but  the  number  is  exceedingly  small  who  can  analyze  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
necessary,  or  see  their  relations  as  the  ground  of  all  bang  and  of  all  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  the  recognition  of  these  truths  is  the  last  attainment  of  the  human  mmd  is 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  general  law  that  the  higher  comes  after  the  lower  in  the  seal; 
ct  liOtie,  Miky  B.  I  c  iv. 

E  hdna  why  §  ^1®*  ^^^  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  several  forms 
^y  ue  dii-  in  which  these  truths  present  themselves,  and  the  several 
■o  few.  stages  by  which  they  are  developed  to  the  mind's  assent, 

serves  to  explain  and  confirm  what  has  already  been  asserted  in  respect 
to  these  truths,  viz.,  that  though  first  in  authority  and  in  logical  depend- 
ence, they  are  the  last  which  are  reached  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  that 
though  all  men  manifest  a  practical  belief  in  these  principles,  when  exem- 
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plified  m  the  concrete,  yet  but  few  nnderstand  or  assent  to  them  when 
stated  in  a  speculative  form. 

It  also  enables  up  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be 
discovered  and  tested  in  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to  the  condition 
of  each  of  these  classes,  as  also  why  the  criteria  which  satisfy  one  class 
of  minds  should  neither  reach  nor  convince  minds  of  another  class. 

But  what  is  best  of  all,  it  explains  why  the  evidence  for 
language  of   their  truth  and  universal  acceptance  which  is  furnished  by 

the  langiMge  and  the  actions  of  men  is  more  decisive  and 
satisfactory  than  that  which  comes  by  speculative  analysis  or  philosophical 
argumentation. 

We  have  seen  that  all  men  reach  the  second  stage  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  to  apprehend 
many  objects  in  one  or  all  of  these  necessarj  relations  to  some  other  object,  t.  €.,  as  substance 
or  attribute,  as  cause  or  effect,  as  means  or  end,  etc.  Their  recognition  of  these  concrete  re- 
lations, they  express  by  their  language  in  appropriate  concrete  terms,  as  by  the  mmn^  the 
adjeeiive^  the  ver6,  etc.,  in  their  various  forms  of  flexion  and  construction.  The  belief  in  their 
reality  they  express  by  their  actions,  their  wishes  and  hopes,  their  sacrifices  and  their  labors. 
Few  men  reach  the  thirds  and  the  number  is  therefore  small  who  reflect  upon  the  relation 
of  causation  when  stated  as  generalized  from  individual  instances,  or  ask  themselves  whether 
it  is  universal  and  necessary  to  the  nund.  Much  less  do  they  concern  themselves  with  the 
inquiry  whether  this  relation  is  an  original  principle  or  element  in  the  processes  of  human 
knowledge.  Such  persons  cannot  understand  these  questions  when  they  are  propounded  and 
discussed  by  others,  because  the  conceptions  and  terms  are  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  their 
minds.  Still  less  can  they  appreciate  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  and  the 
criteria  by  which  they  are  determined. 

And  yet  the  very  language  which  they  use  is  a  constant  profession  of  their  faith  in  the 
reality  and  importance  of  these  relations.  Almost  every  sentence  which  they  frame  and  word 
which  they  employ  is  a  voluntary  acknowledgment,  that  these  intuitions  are  necessarily  accept- 
ed by  all  men.  When  they  act,  every  one  of  th^  expectations  and  deeds  is  a  more  decisive 
avowal  that  these  principles  are  absolutely  certain,  and  never  admit  an  exception. 

.  ,    .      §619.    This  review  also  explains  how  it  can  be  that  men 

Beoognized     in 

the  actiouB  when   may  reject  truths  in  theory  which  they  admit  in  fact.    In 

denied  in  theory.         ,,.  ,.         .      ^  ^   ^ 

other  words,  it  explams  the  apparent  paradox  that  there  may 
be  truths  which  men  always  recognize  in  their  actions,  but  deny  or  ques- 
tion when  they  are  phrased  as  speculative  or  philosophical  propositions.  " 

Such  propositions  must  always  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Schools,  that  is  in 
language  which  is  abstract  and  therefore  to  a  certam  extent  technical  in  its  signification.  They 
must  be  defended  by  appropriate  evidence,  the  evidence  that  is  appropriate  in  the  schools ; 
which  often  rests  upon  principles  with  which  the  mind  is  by  no  means  familiar  and  is  enforced 
by  methods  of  reasoning  to  which  it  has  not  been  trained  or  wonted.  Again,  many  men  who  are 
unschooled  and  all  who  are  schooled,  are  more  or  less  possessed  of  and  influenced  by  some 
speculative  theories  which  they  have  caught  up  by  accident  or  received  by  tradition  from  a 
venerated  or  a  fashionable  philosophical  source.  Such  prindples,  traditions,  and  even  fashions 
in  philosophy  constitute  both  the  axioms  and  criteria  of  their  accepted  faith,  and  by 
these  they  measure  and  try  every  doctrine  which  they  are  called  to  consider.  If  such  square 
with  their  scanty  or  their  completed,  their  traditional  or  their  studied  philosophy,  they  receive 
them  as  valid  and  true ;  if  they  fidl  to  do  so,  they  r^'ect  them  because  they  are  inconsistent 
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with  the  principles  which  they  accept  But  when  these  same  faiths  arc  required  for  theii 
assent  in  language  or  in  action,  they  present  themsdves  in  another  fonn.  They  assent  to 
them  without  hesitation,  or  rather  they  do  not  question  them  at  alL  They  do  not  even  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  that  they  can  be  questioned  by  any  one.  They  have  spoken  thdr 
belief  by  word  or  act  without  even  knowing  that  any  belief  has  been  uttered. 

We  are  justified  in  appealing  from  the  philosophy  of  men  to  their  words  and  actions. 
What  all  men  inadvertently  confess  in  their  casual  assertions,  what  they  imply  in  the  very 
fonns  of  thor  language,  what  their  actions  unlnassed  by  their  theories  show  that  they  rec- 
ognize, what  their  expectations  from  others  show  that  they  believe  that  tb^  fellow-men  also 
accept,  what  is  assumed  in  all  investigations  and  reasonings  without  the  attempt  to  give  any 
reasons  for  its  truth, — these  are  all  taken  to  be  or  to  mvolve  universal  and  necessary  truths 
of  Intuition,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  define  them  correctly,  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
dicta  of  a  received  philosophy,  or  to  show  their  place  in  any  order  of  systematic  arrangement 
But  we  are  not  justified  for  these  reasons  in  neglecting  the  speculatiye  treatment  of  these 
truths.  Every  consideration  of  a  speculative  character  requires  us  to  subject  them  to  those 
criteria  which  are  purely  philosophical.    These  we  proceed  briefly  to  consider. 

§  620.  V.  The  philosophical  criteria  of  primitive  conceptions 
Criteria.        and  first  truths  are  usually  stated  as  three :  *  their  univer- 
sality^ their  necessity^  and  their  logical  independence  and 

originality.^ 

(1.)  First  truths  are  universally  received.    If  they  are  not 

Th^F  are  uni-    universal  they  can  be  neither  necessary  nor  logically  inde- 
pendent and  original.    But  in  what  sense  are  they  unde^ 

stood,  and  by  what  evidence  can  they  be  shown  to  be  universal  ?    Surely 

not  in  this,  that  all  men  actually  assent  to  them  when  propounded  in  a 

scientific  form  and  phraseology. 

This  as  we  have  seen  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible,  inasmuch  as  all  men  are 
by  no  means  capable  of  understanding  the  terms  and  grasping  the  conceptions  which  enter 
into  them.  But  all  men  can  belieye  them  in  the  concrete,  in  every  individual  case  hi  which 
they  ore  exemplified  without  knowing  that  they  thereby  exerdse  knowledge  which  when 
stated  in  its  abstract  form  .would  involve  the  principles  in  question.  Though  they  do  not 
know  this  themselves,  they  may  show  it  to  others  by  the  language  which  they  employ,  the 
acdous  which  they  perform,  and  the  expectations  which  they  cherish.  These  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  certain  truths  Sre  universally  accepted. 

(2.)  First  truths  are  also  necessary^  Truths  to  be  universal 
necSiMSN  *  "*    ^°d  primitive  must  be  necessary,  i.  e.,  the  intellect  must  be 

constrained  by  the  constitution  of  its  being  and  the  spontane- 
ous workings  of  its  nature  to  receive  them  as  true.  It  cannot  know  ob- 
jects of  any  kind  except  under  their  relations  and  according  to  the  con- 
nections which  they  involve.  Should  it  attempt  to  do  so  or  to  prove  that 
it  does  not  employ  and  recognize  them,  it  would  make  the  effort  of  know- 
ing without  them,  and  of  proving  that  it  did  not,  by  using  these  very  re- 
lations in  its  efforts  and  its  arguments. 

When  these  truths  are  called  necessary,  the  intellect  is  conceived  as  endowed  with  a 
pennanent  constitution  working  after  certain  laws,  to  unifonn  results.  Bhould  it  be  suggested 
that  what  may  be  necessary  to  one  intellect  may  not  be  necessary  to  another,  or  that  what 
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maybe  necessary  to  one  order  of  intellects,  e.  ff,,  toman,  may  not  be  necessary  to  another  order 
of  intellects,  e,  ^.,  to  another  race  or  created  order  of  spirits,  it  may  suffice  to  answer  that  the 
groands  by  or  through  which  we  make  this  suggestion  and  the  argument  by  which  we  enforce 
it  all  presuppose  the  apph'cation  and  necessity  of  these  relations  for  all  who  know,  or  to  whom 
our  knowledge  affirms  any  thing  to  be  true.  If  we  attempt  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  human 
knowledge  we  must  do  it  by  means  of  the  very  relations  upon  and  out  of  which  this  knowl- 
edge is  constructed. 

ind      ^'^'^  ^™^  truths  must  be  logicdUy prior  to  and  independent  of 
pendent  of  other   all  Other  truths.    Each  one  of  them  is  the  most  generic  con* 
cept  of  many  similar  individual  relations.    It  can  be  itself 
resolved  into  no  other,  and  can  be  proved  by  no  other. 

This  is  what  Buffier  must  intend,  when  hA  says,  "  they  are  propositions  so  clear  that  they 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  attacked  by  any  propositions  more  dear  ihan  themselyes.*'  Hamil- 
ton means  the  same  when  he  calls  them  imcompreheiMibUy  defining  the  term  to  signify,  that 
of  which  we  know  the  fact,  but  cannot  give  a  reason.  Hence  they  are  called  Wiii-evident  truths 
and  IniuUianSj  because  they  need  only  be  seen  or  apprehended  to  be  belicYed.  The  act 
of  critical  or  speettlatwe  iniuUum  is  not  an  act  of  sense-perception  nor  an  act  at  all  analogous, 
nor  is  it  an  act  of  memory,  nor  an  act  of  reasoning  in  any  of  its  forms ;  but  an  act  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  direct  and  original  and  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  other  acts  of  knowl- 
edge, preeminentiy  of  those  which  are  the  highest  of  all,  viz.,  the  acts  of  thought 

§  521.   It  follows  that  these  truths  are  neither  discovered  by 
difl^verodbyin-    induction  uor  generalized  from  experience.      That  truths 
°"  thus  acquired  are  worthy  to  be  called  principles  in  a  very 

high  and  important  sense  has  already  been  conceded.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  truths  which  are  principles  in  a  sense  which  is  still 
higher  and  more  eminent  are  also  derived  from  this  source.  That  they  are 
not  the  result  of  induction  has  been  shown  by  the  nature  of  induction  as 
revealed  in  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  process.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  process  involves  certain  assumptions  as  true ;  or  the  belief  of  cer- 
tain relations  as  original  and  seif-evident.  Unless  we  begin  by  assuming 
that  these  relations  are  valid  and  original,  we  cannot  confide  in  the  pro- 
cess of  induction  itself.  Indeed,  without  these  assumptions,  the  process 
can  have  no  meaning. 

That  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  generalized  from  experience  has  been  shown  by  the 
analysis  already  given  of  their  relations  to  experience.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  JOo^ic,  contends  most 
eamestiy  that  all  the  so-called  original  necessary  truths,  including  the  postulates  of  mathe- 
matics, are  derived  by  Induction  through  experience.  The  considerations  already  adduced 
are  decisive  against  his  theory.  This  will  appear  still  more  evident  when  we  consider  these 
truths  more  particularly. 

*^  Man  kann  durch  sie  nie  Grundsatze  sondem,  nur  Lehrsatze  einer 
theoretischen  Wissenschaft  erschliessen.  Die  Induction  ist  nicht  der  Weg 
zu  den  nothwendigen  Wahrheiten,  sondern  der  Weg  zu  der  Verbindung 
der  nothwendigen  Wahrheiten  mlt  den  zufalligen  Wahrheiten." 

E.  P.  Apelt,  TAeorie  der  Induction,  §  8,  p.  68. 
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§  522.  Kor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  highest  premises 
major  pirex^Ms  for  Comprehensive  Byllogisms,  obtained  by  successive  pro- 
orey  o  ams.  ^^gg^g  ^f  regressivcly  analyzing  the  premises  or  assump- 
tions on  which  narrower  syllogisms  are  founded.  This  view  has  been 
countenanced,  if  it  has  not  been  taught  directly,  by  philosophers  of  very 
high  authority. 

Thus  Dr.  Reid  says, "  When  ve  examine,  in  the  vay  of  analysis  the  ovidenoo  of  any  propodtion, 
either  \ro  find  it  solf-erident,  or  it  rests  upon  one  or  more  propositions  that  support  It.  The  same  thing 
may  he  said  of  the  propositions  that  support  it,  and  of  those  that  support  them,  as  fiaur  hack  as  ve  can  go. 
But  we  cannot  go  hack  in  this  track  to  infinity.  Where,  then,  must  this  analysis  stop  !  It  is  OTident  that  it 
must  stop  only  when  we  oome  to  proposition^  which  support  all  tiiat  are  huilt  upon  them,  but  are  them- 
selves supported  by  none— that  is,  to  self-evident  propositions."    JE^.  VI.  c.  iv. 

So  Aristotle :  *H/mic  U  ^^cv,  ovn  iroUray  hmrr^iiiiu  avoStuenkiiv  «Zmu,  oAAi  r^  VHr  ofUoup  oyavoSeuc- 
roy  *  Ktu  rovtf^  Sn  avayKouov,  4>tLyt^p  •  ci  y«^  avdytai  laiv  htlvrwrBai  rcl  wpifttpa  sal  i^  &¥  ^  avdSci^cf ,  ttfrtm 
M  vor«,  rjl  ofUo-a  rovr*  aKavMcucra  iiviyini  civai.  Anal,  Po9l.  i.  3 ;  cf.  i.  22.  Of.  MoCosh,  Jniuitimu  qf  (he 
Buman  Mind,  Fart  i.  B.  L  c.  il  » 1  (6). 

To  the  same  eflfoot  Stuffier  urges,  **  What  is  that  which  makes  the  little  knowledge  of  which  we  ue 
capable,  so  defective  t  It  is  that  in  the  chain  of  our  reasonings  there  are  proposiUons  at  which  our  intelled 
stops,  or  respecting  the  truth  of  which  others  do  not  agree  with  us.  These  we  endeavor  to  demonslnie; 
if  our  arguments  do  not  convince,  we  adduce  now  proois  of  theee  arguments.  But  in  going  up  from  proof 
to  Tprooi,  we  must  at  last  reach  propositions  which  do  not  need  to  be  proved.  *  *  *  It  follows  therefors 
most  oleurly  that  there  are  propositions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  undefttake  to  prove,  but  which  itii 
of  the  last  importance  that  we  discern.'*    SVe^U  d.  prem,  ver.  Dessein,  etc,  %  6. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  show  that  without  first  truths  no  deduc- 
tion is  possible,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  such  truths  must  be  em- 
ployed as  the  ultimate  premises  in  our  most  comprehensive  deductionsi 
The  analysis  already  ^iven  of  the  deductive  process  has  shown  that  it  rests 
primarily  upon  the  relation  of  reason  to  conclusion,  which  in  its  turn  rests 
upon  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  It  has  also  shown  that  the  materials  for 
deduction  are  all  derived  from  induction  or  mental  construction.  First 
truths,  or  intuitive  relations  are  implied  as  in  one  sense  the  support 
or  foundation  of  the  process  of«  deduction,  but  not  in  the  way  of  serving 
as  its  most  comprehensive  premises. 

Were  we  to  consider  the  process  of  deduction  in  its  purely  logical  relatiaDS, 
In  their  nature  we  should  clearlj  see  that  these  traths  could  serve  no  use  as  premises, 
anything.  Nothing  could  be  proved  by  such  uniyersal  and  wide-reaching  propontionsas 

every  event  must  be  caueed^  etc.,  etc.  As  soon  as  you  interpose  the  minor, '  this 
explosion  is  an  erent,*  you  make  no  progress  towards  additional  knowledge  in  the  ooncIogoiL 
Tou  know  already  that  this  explosion  was  an  event.  In  knowing  it  at  all  you  had  already 
decided  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  are  caused.  Or  more  exactly,  deduction  as  a  logical 
process  coousts  in  the  act  of  affirming  [or  denying,  as  the  case  may  be]  the  predicate  of  a 
migor  premise  of  the  subject  of  a  mdnor  by  means  of  an  intervening  middle,  term.  Let  tbe 
major  premise  be  '  all  matter  is  extended,'  and  the  minor  be,  '  electricity  or  light  is  matter '  th& 
oondufflon  would  be  'light  or  electricity  is  extended.'  Here  it  is  argued  you  would  have  a 
convincing  process.  To  this  we  reply,  certainly,  it  would  seem  so,  provided  the  minor  were 
accepted  or  proved,  but  in  proving  that  light  or  electricity  is  matter,  you  must  prore 
that  they  possess  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  of  which  extension  is  one  and  is  known 
to  be  one  by  intuition.  From  premises  with  predicates  given  by  intuition  there  can  be  no 
progress  towards  any  conclusion.  The  same  fact  may  be  stated  more  briefly  thus :  whatever  Ib 
intuitively  known  to  be  true  of  each  individual  of  the  whole  sphere  or  extent  <^  a  concept, 
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need  not  and  therefore  cannot  be  proYed  by  deduction  to  belong  to  every  sucli  indiyidoal. 
Moreover,  not  a  single  example  can  be  cited  of  a  syllogism  that  proves  any  thing,  the  major 
premise  of  which  is  a  first  truth  or  a  first  principle. 

For  the  purposes  of  deduction,  alHsuch  principles  are  barren  and  useless.  Nothmg  can 
be  derived  from  them.  From  their  very  nature,  they  are  simply  statements  concerning  the 
relations  or  elements,  that  are  present  in  every  act  of  our  higher  knowledge.  It  is  only  be- 
cause they  are  present  as  an  essential  and  necessary  element  in  all  these  processes  that  they 
must  of  necessity  be  conditions  of  deduction. 

VI.   §  623.  These  intuitions  or  categories  are  in  the  strict 

They  are    inde*  /»i  t       •      *t     •     -^  t  /*  i  rwn     • 

penacnt  of  one  sensc  of  the  term  logically  independent  of  one  another.  Their 
"***  ^^'  apparent  dependence  upon  one  another  arises  from  the  limits 

of  the  human  intellect.  These  prescribe  a  certain  order  in  the  familiar 
acquisition  of  these  concepts  and  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  observation  is  very  common  that  by  a  logical  necessity  we  must  think  of  being 
before  we  think  of  its  relations  or  attributes ;  of  time  before  we  think  of  space  ;  of  all  these 
before  we  think  of  cause,  and  of  these  together  with  causation  before  we  think  of  deagn :  or,  as 
expressed  in  other  language ;  Being  is  fundamental  to  all  the  other  categories,  and  must  be 
presupposed  before  and  as  the  condition  of  them  all :  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  less  must 
precede  the  more  dependent  till  the  entire  circle  is  complete. 

Thia  attempt  to  develop  the  categories  from  one  another  -wm.  oanied  to  its  extreme  by 
_      .,    .      .  Hegol,  who  b^n  with  being^  and  makint;  being  to  be  equal  to  nothing^  1.  e.  to  have  no 

mentofthecate-  content,  sought  by  what  he  called  its  becoming,  L  e.,  the  iDdopendent  and  noc^sary 
gories.  movement  of  the  concept,  to  evolve  all  the  categories  tram  one  another,  not  only  of 

thought  but  of  material  and  spiritual  existence,  in  a  sclf-complotlng  and  perpetually 
repeated  circle.  This  self-evolved  and  self-completing  circle  of  necessary  concepts  was  conceived  by  him  as 
the  Ideoj  and  all  these  together  constituted  the  absoltOe,  Le.  the  sum  total  of  mutually-related  possiblo,  and 
actually  conceivable  thoughts  and  things. 

Hegel's  mistake  was  twofold.  He  attempted  to  derive  things  from  thoughts,  or  real  tram  logical  rela- 
tions, instead  of  finding  all  logical^  i.  Cw,  all  generalited  relations  In  those  which  are  real.  He  attempted 
to  derive  one  category  frcm  another,  instead  of  explaining  the  apparent  dependence  of  one  upon  another  by 
the  order  in  which  they  are  developed  to,  and  the  extent  in  which  they  are  applied  by,  the  mind  through  its 
psychological  limitations. 

These  categories  cannot  be  developed  from  one  another,  for  if  this  were 
^^  ^^^y  "p^  possible,  they  would  not  be  primitive  and  original.  One  cannot  be  explained 
on  one  another,    into  or  resolved  by  another.    None  of  them  is  properly  complex,  for  if  this 

were  so,  each  of  the  constituent  elements  would  be  original  and  primitive, 
but  not  their  constituted  whole.  They  cannot  be  dependent  in  the  relation  of  content^  i.e.,  the 
import  of  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  of  another.  Nor  is  one  more  extensive  than  the 
other,  80  fkr  as  the  real  objects  are  concerned  to  which  they  may  possibly  be  applied.  Every 
object  that  exists  must  be  conceived  as  existing,  as  diverse  from  others,  as  related  to  others, 
as  whole  or  part,  as  m  time  and  space,  as  capable  of  number,  etc.,  etc.  Were  the  mmd 
capable  of  attcndmg  to  all  these  conceivable  relations  of  every  existing  object  by  a  single 
intuitive  act ;  were  it  not  dependent  upon  the  slow  processes  of  observation  and  mduction  to 
learn  which  is  related  to  which  as  cause  and  effect,  power  and  law,  means  and  end,  these  rela- 
tions would  be  equally  extensive  in  their  application,  and  would  all  be  co-ordinate  with  one 
another  in  the  view  of  the  human  as  they  are  before  the  divine  mind.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
human  mind  proceeds  in  its  knowledge  step  by  step,  some  of  these  relations  are  far  more 
famiUarly  and  far  more  extensively  applied  than  others.  Some  of  them  are  applied  to  objects  of 
imagination  and  thought,  while  others  are  more  rarely  affirmed  even  of  things.  The  relations 
of  dependence  between  them  are  therefore  chronological  and  psychological  rather  than  logical 
83 
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They  are  foondcd  on  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  acqaired,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  applied  by  the  finite  intellect  of  man,  which  can  give  its  attention  to  but 
few  objects  at  once ;  and  to  some  objects  more  readily  than  to  others. 

VUL   §  624.  The  categories  or  intuitions  may  be  divided 
toS^'dSweiu^'  ^^^  the  formal,  the  mathematical^  and  the  real.    The  formal 

are  those  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of  knowl- 
edge, whatever  be  its  objects-matter — whether  they  be  real,  imagined,  or 
generalized — ^whether  they  be  actually  existing  or  purely  mental  creations. 
They  are  essential  to  the  form  or  process  of  knowledge,  and  appear  in  all 
its  objects  or  products.  The  mathematical  are  those  which  grow  oat  of 
the  existence  of  space  and  time  and  suppose  these  to  be  realities.  The 
relations  included  under  this  definition  are  not  exclusively  used  in  the 
sciences  of  number  and  quantity,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  fundamental 
to  these  sciences,  we  distinguish  them  by  this  epithet ;  using  mathematical 
to  designate  all  the  time  and  space  relations  and  those  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  them.  The  real  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  recognized 
as  generic  and  fundamental  to  the  so-called  qualities  and  properties  of 
existing  things,  both  material  and  spiritual  We  do  not,  however,  hy 
using  the  term  real,  imply  or  concede  that  the  formal  and  the  mathe- 
matical are  any  the  less  real — ^but  that  they  are  not  limited  so  exclusively 
to  objects  really  existing. 

To  analyao  the  categories  into  their  ultlxnate  elements,  is  oonfeaaedly  not  eaiy.  Some 
Why  difflcalt  to  *hai  seem  to  be  etmple  and  nlUmate,  prore  themMlTes,  on  a  cloeer  inspeotion,  to  be  com* 
determine  and  plez  and  deriyed.  To  arrange  them  in  a  eatia&otory  clavifioatioa  is,  .if  pooiUe.  stiD 
dassiiy  them.         j^^,^  difficult    The  principles  by  which,  and  the  starting-point  from  which,  roch  i 

claasification  may  be  conducted,  are  Tarions,  and  are  &r  from  being  nniyeisally  agreed 
apon.  Should  our  attempt  be  only  partially  suooeasful,  it  may  yet  ftirther  the  ends  of  troth  by  its  partial 
snoceas,  and  ita  partial  fUlnre,  as  the  first  is  approTed  and  as  the  second  prorokes  criticism. 

The  problem  is,  to  detomine  what  relatiou  and  concepts  are  original,  in  the  sense  of  being  xnoapaUf 
of  being  interchanged  with  and  dezired  from,  any  other.  The  difficulty  of  solvmg  the  problem  ii  greitij 
increased  by  the  drcomatanoe  that  the  same  original  continually  appeara  and  reappears  under  dilfcreat 
names ;  the  difEBzence  in  the  terms  being  owing,  in  part,  to  merely  linguistic  inflnenooa,  and  in  part  to 
the  combination  of  the  original  with  aome  other  element,  giving  a  complex  notion,  in  which  tiie  oategwy 
ia  prominent  In  other  caaes,  the  element  in  queation  ia  diagniied  under  a  term  in  which  its  puipoce  tf 
we  ia  most  conspicuous.  Thus,  the  category  of  being  aigniflee  generic  or  thoughirbeingt  real  Mi^i  «■ 
exiaUngf  i.  e.,  individual  being,  raftttonoe,  etc.,  and  the  relationa  of  canaation  are  more  or  leea  ooiiapiciu»r* 
and  yet  varionaly  applied  in  the  terms  jioMwr,  <^etency,  capacity t/acuUyt  quality,  etc,  etc. 

The  principal  categories  and  intaitions  may  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  sevenl 
acts  and  objects  of  knowledge  which  have  come  under  consideration  in  the  preceding  analysis 
of  the  powers,  products,  and  processes  of  the  human  intellect  In  this  analysis  we  have  sought 
to  recognize  all  the  objects  and  reladons  inTolred,  and  the  review  of  it  will  be  likely  to  suggest 
the  most  important 

§  525.  The  formal  categories  have  been  defined  as  the 
Thefcnnaicate-    generic  conceptions  and   relations  which  are   involved  in 

every  form  or  kind  of  knowledge.  We  call  them  formal 
because  they  are  present  in  every  act  of  knowing,  whatever  be  its  con- 
ditions or  objects.  These  essential  and  always  present  relations  will  not,  of 
coarse,  disappear  when  the  real  relations  present  themselYes  which  are  de- 
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rived  from  the  objeots  known.  Tbey  must  perpetually  appear  and  re- 
appear in  connection  with  these,  whether  they  are  recognized  or  over- 
looked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  not  formal  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  often  applied,  t.  «.,  as  pertaining  exclusively  to  logical  or  thought 
knowledge.  They  are  present  in  all  the  forms  of  knowing,  in  conscious- 
ness, sense-perception,  and  representation,  as  truly  as  in  the  technically- 
called  fomu  of  thought.  Thought  generalizes  them,  and  hence,  even 
when  they  are  spoken  of  in"  perception  and  consciousness,  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  concepts,  and  thus  involve  the  relations  of  concepts 
to  concepts,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  things  to  things. 

Knowledge,  in  all  its  forms,  hajs  been  defined  as  the  apprehension  of  being.  Every  tUng 
known  is  known  as  a  being  (§  48).  The  concept  of  being  is  coextensive  with  knowledge,  and 
is  therefore  fundamental.  But  in  knowing,  we  not  only  apprehend  bHng  but  beings  as  rdatea 
(§  49).  Rdationthip  or  the  condition  of  being  related,  is  a  concept  which  is  as  truly  involv- 
ed in  every  act  of  knowledge  and  is  equally  extensive  and  original  with  being. 

But  in  knowing  being  as  related,  we  must  distingttiah  beings  from  their  relationft— t.  e, 
knowledge  involves  analyds  (§  60),  and  thus  requires  the  condition  of  being  distinguished, 
L  e.,  diveniig  in  objects  known,  and  that  this  should  be  as  extensive  as  the  act  of  knowledge. 
Noc  only  is  analyait  present  in  every  act  of  knowledge,  but  sgnthesis  also.  But  union  and 
separation  involve  products  in  objects  related  sjb  wholes  and  parts. 

One  being  is  distinguished  from  another  being  and  one  relation  from  another  relation,  as 
truly  as  one  being  is  disdnguished  from  its  relations.  The  relation  of  diversity  extends  to 
beings  and  relatwms. 

But  again :  when  beings  are  generalized  they  are  united,  t.  e.,  brought  into  a  whole,  by 
means  of  commmi^  i  e.,  similar,  relations  (§  890).  They  cannot  be  described  in  language  or 
defined  in  science,  except  by  means  of  their  characteristio  relations^  They  are  known  and 
knowable  by  these  common  properties.  Not  only  is  every  being  known  by  its  distinguishmg 
relations,  but  they  are  still  further  known  in  their  classes  by  the  greater  or  less  number  o£ 
relations  which  are  common  and  peculiar  to  each,  t.  0.,  by  being  combined  in  class-concepts, 
which  are  more  or  less  comprehend ve.  Distinguishahility  by  relations,  enters  very  largely  into 
our  knowledge.  It  is  present  as  extensively  as  generalization  or  the  use  of  concepts.  This 
gives  ns  the  so-called  category  of  substance  and  attribute^  as  at  least  coextensive  with  the  act 
of  knowledge  by  concepts.  But  the  concept,  in  its  double  relation  of  content  and  extent, 
involves  logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  with  logical  parts  and  uholes  as  their  products. 

Diversity  again  involves  the  relations  of  identity/,  in  the  double  form 
of  real  and  logical  iderdity^  according  as  the  object-matter  is  a  being 
known  to  be  identical  with  itself,  or  as  it  is  a  concept  regarded  as  identical 
with  its  elements. 

§  526.  We  past)  from  ths  act  to  the  oljects  of  knowledge, 
icai  or  logical    All  the  bciugs  which  WO  know  are  either  material  or  spiritual. 


The  distinctive  relations  of  each  are  manifold,  as  we  have  seen ; 
but  those  most  generic  and  universal  are  their  time  and  space  relations. 
All  spiritual  bebgs  and  phenomena  are  enduring  or  time-requiring.  All 
material  beings  and  phenomena  are  extended,  or  space-occupying,  and 
indirectly  time-filling.    These  relations  are  coextensive  with  these  two 
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kinds  of  being,  and  hence  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  them,  as  existing 
or  real  objects. 

It  is  by  means  of  Bpace-relationa  that  we  connect  together  the  several  percepts  that  are 
given  by  the  separate  senses  into  material  wholes  or  things.  These  material  wholes  we  divide 
into  smaller  spatial  limits,  or  we  can  enlarge  them  by  extending  thmr  limits  and  adding  to 
their  substance,  thus  making  material  wholes  and  parts  by  the  analytis  and  sytUhesu  that  is 
essential  to  all  sense-perception. 

By  the  time-relations  we  connect  the  several  states  of  the  soul  which  we  experience  in 
consciousness  as  coexisting  and  successive,  and  affinn  the  contiuued  and  identical  existence 
of  the  Eoul  itself;  making  wholes  and  parts  of  its  activity,  as  we  are  oonscioiis  of  the  sod 
as  one  existing  being  in  many  acts  or  states. 

Time  and  space  relations  are  eminently  individualizing  relations,  inasmndi  as  the  indi- 
vidual objects  of  sense-perception  and  consciousness  are  known  as  limited  to  certain  time  and 
space  relations,  as  now  and  then,  here  and  there^  or  as  still  further  limited  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two — the  observer  occupying  a  given  place,  or  exbting  at  a  given  time  when  he  Is 
respectively  conscious  of  a  psychical  state  as  now  or  then,  or  eogniauint  ofasense^oijeet  as  Am 
or  there.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  definite  articles  the^  lAts,  or  thoL  Bat  again, 
these  relations  may  be  generalised^  and  so  express  sise^form^  situation^  and  diredMn,  thejra- 
eni^  the  pasi^  and  the  future,  and  so  be  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  material  and  spiritual 
objects. 

The  most  striking  scientific  use  to  which  they  are  applied  is  when 
the  ideal  relations  of  certain  products  of  the  constructiTe  imagination  are 
generalized,  and  the  various  concepts  of  magnitude  and  number  are  the 
results,  with  the  relations  which  they  involve.  These  give  us  another 
species  of  thought-ioAo?««  and  thought-j!>ar^5,  which  are  the  representatives 
and  symbols  of  the  various  species  of  quantity.  It  is  for  their  important 
service,  and  their  ready  application  to  these  uses,  that  time  and  space 
relations  are  called  by  eminence  the  mathematical  relations. 

Time  and  space  relations  also  render  another  important  service.  AU  spiritual  phenomeia, 
and  all  thoughts,  t.  f.,  intellectual  concepts  and  relations,  must  of  necessity  be  set  forth  br 
analoga  which  are  founded  on  sense-objects  or  sense-images,  L  e.,  on  objects  and  images 
borrowed  from  the  material  world,  and  holding  relations  to  both  space  and  time.  That  is,  tk 
concepts  proper  to  aU  these  words,  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  constructed  of  elements 
which,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  are  derived  from  properties  or  relations  that  are  imaged  in 
space  and  time.  The  most  abstract  terms  in  every  language — the  terms  for  the  very  categorie* 
themselves,  as  heingj  diversiti/j  relationship^  even  for  time  and  space  themselves — ^wHl  be  found 
to  be  derived  from  such  images,  or  to  suggest  them.  The  universal  attendant  upon  iH 
phenomena,  whether  material  or  spiritual  activities,  or  their  products,  is  motion.  Hence,  m4u» 
is  used  so  largely  in  the  construction  of  all  concepts,  and  the  importance  of  motion,  as  the  one 
category  that  is  in  a  sense  common  to  all  the  rest  and  the  agent  by  which  beings  and  thai 
thought-relations  are  concdved  by  the  mind.  But  motion  implies  both  9paee  and  time,  the 
concepts  of  which  it  enables  us  to  construct,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  it  helps  ns  to  reason  of,  and 
to  define.    (Of.  A.  Trendelenburg,  Logisehe  Untersitehunffen), 

§  527.  The  remaining  class  of  relations  are  the  real,  the  so- 

The  nai  oate-    called  qualities,  properties  or  powers  of  existing  material  and 

spiritiui  beings.    Tliese  are  reducible  to  two,  viz.,  causation 
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or  the  capacity  to  produce  effects ;  and  adaptation  or  the  fitness  to  accom- 
plish certain  designs  or  ends. 

The  Jirst  is  generic  to  all  material  and  spiritual  properties  and  powers.  Everj  thing  which 
we  call  a  sensible  or  spiritual  quality  in  nature  requires  and  supposes  the  fundamental  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  Every  such  quality  when  affirmed  of  a  being  is  but  another  name  for  its 
causative  power  to  produce  such  and  isuch  an  understood  or  assumed  effect.  Even  spatial 
motions  are  conceived  by  the  spatial  relations  which  they  involve  or  bring  to  view,  as  causal 
capacities  to  produce  or  effect  certain  mathematical  constructions,  and  thus  in  a  certain  sense 
to  come  under  the  category  of  causation.  We  extend  the  same  relation  to  the  properties  of 
abstraeta  or  the  mental  entities  which  are  formed  by  abstraction  and  generalization.  These 
causative  relations  furnish  the  most  important  materials  for  the  analysis  and  definition  of  our 
concepts  of  material  and  spiritual  things,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  them  into  classes.  The 
so-called  pctoers  of  matter  and  faculties  of  spirit  are  causal  capacities ;  the  conditions  to  the 
actual  exertion  of  this  causal  force  being  called  their  laws.  These  conditions  are  most  conspic- 
uous in  those  laws  of  material  forces  which  are  found  in  those  mathematical  relations,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  so  amply  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  phjrsical  science.  The  elements 
into  which  analysis  and  preeminently  scientific  analysis  seeks  to  resolve  all  material  and  spirit- 
ual agents,  are  their  causaUve  energies. 

But  when  science  combines  these  elements  which  it  has  separated,  for  the  rational  use  or 
interpretation  of  nature,  it  recognizes  the  «ecofk/ generic  relation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  adapta- 
tion. It  does  this  when  it  itself  combines  together  several  agencies  for  the  designed  produc- 
tion of  an  effect,  or  when  it  interprets  a  result  which  it  finds  in  nature  by  the  combined 
activity  of  the  agencies  which  it  knows  are  fitted  and  it  believes  were  designed  to  effect  it 
As  by  analysis  we  separate  the  several  causative  elements  of  an  object,  and  in  so  doing,  turn 
the  mind  in  different  directions  or  aspects  in  order  to  view  the  object  in  its  relations  to  every 
other,  so  by  synthesis  we  bring  these  elements  together  when  we  view  them  as  forming  the 
designed  or  permanent  essence  of  the  object  before  us.  We  do  the  same  when  we  regard 
several  powers  of  different  beings  or  several  beings  as  acting  together  to  accomplish  any  effect 
for  which  they  are  essential.  It  is  by  the  relation  of  adaptation  in  certain  powers  in  nature 
to  certain  designs  of  nature  that  we  explain  the  permanence  of  individuals  and  classes.  It  is 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  objects  which  we  know,  to  the  impulses  and 
operations  of  the  knowing  mind,  that  we  explain  the  endurance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is 
by  the  same  con^deration  of  adaptation  that  we  confide  in  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  stability  of  her  structure ;  that  we  rely  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
her  indications,  or  believe  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Universe.  It  is  by  adapta- 
tion that  we  connect  the  parts  of  the  universe  into  bl  finite  system  or  whole  or  find  the 
best  solution  of  its  being  and  its  order  and  interpretability  in  a  self-existent  and  per- 
sonal Intelligence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THEORIES   OF  II^UITIVE   KNOWLEDGE. 

COMPLKTE  sketch  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  held  in  respect  to  the  nature, 
origin,  and  authoricy  of  primitive  notions  and  intuitive  judgments,  would  involve  the 
most  important  portion  of  a  complete  history  of  Metaphysics  or  Speevlaiive  Philosophy, 
Such  a  sketch  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  present  work,  and  will  not  be  at< 
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tempted.  We  shall  onlj  endeaTor  to  group  and  critically  examine,  imder  a  few  compre- 
hensive  titles,  those  theories  which  have  any  present  interest  for  modem  thought,  or 
which  are  still  maintained  in  modem  schools  of  philosophy. 

f  528.    1.  It  has  been  eztensiTely  tanght  and  beUeved,  that  these  original  ideai  and 
^^f^^T  of  a     fi^  truths  are  diaoomed  by  direct  insight  or  intuition,  independenUy  of  their  relstiun 
qI°^  f^^    to  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  spirit.    The  power  to  behold  them  is  oonceired  ui 
Itiis.  speoial  sense  for  the  true,  the  original,  and  the  infinite ;  as  a  divine  Beason  vhidi  acta 

by  inspiration,  and  is  permitted  to  gaae  directly  upon  that  which  Is  eteraaUy  tne 
1  divine.  The  less  the  soul  has  to  do  with  the  objects  of  sense  the  better— the  more  it  is  withdrawn 
Im  those,  the  more  penetrating  and  clear  will  be  its  insight  into  the  Ideas  which  alone  are  pcnnanent 
fid.  divine.  Such  are  the  representations  of  PlatOt  Plolinus,  etc.,  among  the  ancients.  Similar  langiu^ 
I  been  employed  by  many  in  modem  times  who  have  called  themselves  Hatonlsts.  PlatoDiiinf 
theol(^;ians  have  freely  availed  themselves  of  this  phraseology  and  have  seemed  to  sanction  the  views  wlndi 
this  language  signifies.  Thus  the  Platonicing  and  Cartesian  divines  of  the  seventeenth  oeotuzy,  as  Hnrj 
Moref  John  Smith  of  Cambridge,  Ralph  Cudworth^  and  multitudes  of  others,  freely  express  themwlTts. 
rhilosophers  who  Flatonise  in  thought  or  language  have  adopted  similar  phraseology ;  some  have  ercn 
pressed  those  doctrines  to  the  most  literal  interpretation.  MaUbranehe,  SeheUing,  Coleridge,  Cmas,  and 
others,  have  allowed  themselvee  to  use  such  language  and  have  given  sanction  to  snoh  views  more  or  Ism 
doarly  conceived  and  expressed.  Those  who  combine  with  philosophic  aeuteness,  the  power  of  vivid  iU' 
agination  and  of  eloquent  exposition,  not  infrequently  meet  the  difllculties  whidi  attend  the  analjsii  and 
explanation  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  by  these  half-poetic  and  half-phOceophioal  representations. 
Whatever  may  be  their  real  meaning,  it  la  manifest  that  the  representations  which  they  give  an  not 
trae  when  literally  Interpreted.  It  cannot  be  socoessAiIIy,  scarcely  soberly  maintained,  that  these  kiess  and 
truths  are  discerned  by  the  mind  out  of  all  relation  to  actual  beings  and  concrete  phenomena.  It  ii  so  frr 
from  being  true  that  the  mind  needs  to  be  delivered  from,  or  to  look  away  from  the  sensible  In  order  to 
discern  the  rational,  that  it  should  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  sensible  that 
pennanent  principles  and  relations  can  ever  be  reached.  Ko  direct  inspection  of  primitiTe  ideas  and 
principles  is  conceivable.  It  is  not  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from,  but  bj  fixing  it  upon  the  £uts  aid 
phenomena,  of  the  actual  world,  that  the  truths  and  relations  of  the  world  which  is  ideal  and  rational  ca 
be  discerned  at  aU. 

If  we  put  a  more  sober  as  well  as  a  more  charitable  Interpretation  upon  the  langoage  in  question,  ve 
shall  be  safe  in  asserting,  that  when  this  class  of  writers  require  that  the  intellect  should  be  withdiawa 
from  the  sensible  in  order  that  it  may  discern  the  rational,  they  mean  only  that  the  mind  should  disregard 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  consider  those  attributes  and  relations  which  are  necessary  and  nni- 
versaL  When  they  insist  that  there  is  in  man  a  special  sense  or  insight  for  the  supersensnal,  they  inteod 
that  the  mind  cannot  avoid  contemplating  the  higher  relations  of  sensible  and  transitor3^objects. 

%  529.  2.  Many  of  the  earlier  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modem  times,  foBowis; 
^e  theory  tjuat  the  Scholastics  of  the  middle  ages,  were  accustomed  to  say  that  these  ideas  and  tratbi 
oeraed  by  the  "^^  discerned  by  the  light  qf  rtoMon  and  (As  light  </  notttre,  or  that  they  are  evidenced 
lig^t  of  nature,  or  evinced  by  their  own  light.  The  use  of  this  language  is  in  part  to  be  traced  to  tbe 
often-repeoted  maxim  of  Aristotle  that  some  troths  cannot  bo  demonstrated,  bat 
must  be  aooepted  without  proof;  in  part  by  a  Platonic  Interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  John 
Ci.  9),  in  which  the  Word  is  said  to  enlighten  every  man  who  oometh  into  the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  the  fitct  is  undoubted  that,  before  the  critical 
investigations  were  introduced  by  Descartes  which  led  to  the  modem  psychology,  these  primitin 
ideas  and  primitive  truths  were  generally  said  to  be  discerned  by  tbo  light  of  natura 

It  is  obvious  that  the  phrase  ia  figurative  and  expresses  only  the  fact  whioh  remains  to  be  explained 
and  accounted  Ibr,  that  these  truths  are  neither  generalised  fh>m  experience  nor  deduced  by  logical  ratio- 
cination ;  that  they  are  no  sooner  thought  of  than  they  are  assented  to,  and  that  upon  them  as  original 
assumptions  roets  the  validity  of  all  generalisation  and  deduction. 

The  ibllowing  account  of  the  luma%  naluraU  is  taken  ftoxa  the  Lexicon  PhiUuophiatm  of  Chauvimu. 
Botterdiun,  1602.  "  Hujus  modi  autem  lumen  humanse  menti  convenire  ex  eo  confid  putant,  quod  eidem 
hmnanie  insit,  tam  ea,  quae  vulgo  appellatur  intelligentia,  sive  habitus  primoram  princtplomm,  qnam  lex 
naturalis ;  quae  eerie  niliil  aliud  ease  posse  ainnt  quam  praedictum  lumen  naturale." 

*'  Inest  quldem  humanee  menti  cum  intelllgontia,  turn  lex  naturalis :  ilia  quA  goneralium  quarundamm 
propositionum  ad  quae,  velut  ad  primatn  sdentiao  normam,  omnee  disdplinarum  omnium  demonstrationea 
rcvocari  possunt,  ut  impoanbiU  at  idem  eimta  eue,  el  non  ease;  totum  est  sua  parte  m<v«< ;  haec  qoA  boni 
fodendi,  malique  vitandl,  ut  honeste  vivere,  neminem  Utdere^  ouum  euique  frtbiierc,  mens  humana,  nemine 
mortalium  doconte,  et  consda  et  persuasissima  est.  Bed  utraquo  Ula  mentis  humansB  qualitas  est  Lcnx 
NATUBALB ;  sl  quldcm  utraque  est  Infbrmatio  nostras  menti  k  I>eo,  et  do  Deo  ingenlta,  nullum  nnqnam 
finem  habitura.    llano  autem  sententiam  Impugnant  alii.'*    C£  Kotiones  Cbrnmunet.    Chauvini  Lex.  PhiL 
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f  690.  S.  The  doctrine  has  been  earnestly  held  and  taught  that  these  ideas  and  belieft 
That  they  are  ''^  innate  in  or  connate  with  the  sooL  This  is  well  known  as  the  doctrine  which  Da- 
innato  or  con-  cartet  is  supposed  to  have  tanght,  and  to  the  refutation  of  which  Locke  devoted  the  first 
°A^-  book  of  his  Essay.    It  is  that  the  inteUect  finds  itself  at  birth  or  as  soon  as  It  wakes  to 

conscious  activity,  to  be  possessed  of  ideas  to  which  it  has  only  to  attach  the  appropriate 
names,  or  of  judgments  which  it  needs  only  to  express  in  fit  propositions.  Whether  this  doctrine  as  thus 
defined  and  stated,  was  ever  held  by  any  one  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Even  Descartes  himself  seems, 
whra  preesed,  wholly  to  abandon  the  doctrine  which  he  had  earnestly  propounded  and  made  the  foundation 
of  the  most  important  conclusions.  That  many  have  used  language  which  would  admit  only  of  this  cod- 
sCruction  can  be  satisfiictorUy  shown.  But  no  philosopher  would  be  thou^t  worthy  of  attention  who  should 
contend  that  these  primary  conceptions  are  formed  by  the  mind  without  the  experience  of  individual  objects, 
or  that  the  mind  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  activity  has  any  judgments  which  involve  them.  All  will 
sgree  that  it  ia  only  after  the  experience  of  many  individual  objects  that  these  conceptions  are  developed 
to  its  distinct  apprehenaion,  and  that  the  mind  must  reach  the  highest  and  last  stage  of  its  development 
before  the  so-called  innate  ideas  are  bom  into  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  conceded  by  many,  and  can  bo  delianded  as  true,  that  the  capacity  to 
evolve  these  ideas  and  these  truths  is  bom  with  man  and  forms  an  essential  feature  of  his  oonstitution  as 
a  man.  Not  only  is  he  endowed  with  these  capacities  but  he  is  also  ftimished  with  tendencies  which  im- 
pel to  their  exercise,  under  which  these  conceptions  and  judgments  are  surely  and  necessarily  developed 
so  soon  as  the  mind  applies  the  necessary  attention  or  awakes  to  the  requisite  conditiona.  Even  before 
these  conceptions  are  generalised  tiicy  axe  assented  to  in  the  individual  and  concrete,  in  the  most  impoitani 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

What  is  innate  in  man  is,  then,  the  capacity  to  know  ol^ects  under  these  universal  and  necessary- 
relations  so  soon  as  the  mind  is  suflciently  developed,  or  finds  the  requisite  occasion  to  apply  them.  There 
is  innate,  also,  the  necessity,  so  soon  as  the  mind  reflects  on  the  relation  of  these  truths  to  the  rest  of  its 
knowledge,  that  it  should  find  in  them  the  foundations  of  or  neceesary  assumptions  for  all  that  it  knows. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  it  considers  itself  as  being  bom  with  a  constitution  which  fits  it  to  know,  it  must 
recognise  the  capacity  for  receiving  these  fundamental  truths  and  for  receiving  them  as  fundawunta7f  to 
be  born  with  its  being. 

{  531.  4,  From  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  the  school  of  Descartes,  the  trnnsi- 
Tho  views  of  ^^^  ^  natural  and  direct  to  the  views  held  6y  Locke  aad  the  several  divisions  qf  his 
Locke  and  his  school.  These  are  naturally  grouped  together,  though  the  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
schooL  Jug  Qf  X4)cke  are  very  diverse,  and  the  several  schools  that  are  named  after  Locke  hold 

opposite  and  incompatible  opinions.  It  will  be  found,  however,  ^hat  they  all  can  be 
traced  to  Locke,  either  as  they  are  sanctioned  by  bis  direct  authority  or  were  derived  firom  some  of  his 
principles  by  logical  deduction  or  natural  growth ;  or  as  they  were  devised  to  supplement  some  of  his  sup- 
posed ovarsighta  or  defsetaL  These  various  schools  also,  in  their  turn,  prepared  the  way  Ibr  the  origination 
and  development  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  later  modem  philosophy. 

Locke,  as  is  well  known,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  izmate  ideas  and  protested  most  vigor- 
ously  against  it,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Essay.    This  protest  was  of  thd  greatest  service 
iULato^id^iL"  ^      ^  philosophy  in  delivering  it  from  the  vague  and  fimtaatical  assertions  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  had  been  allowed  before  bis  time.    It  has  been  questioned  and  may  be 
doubted,  whether  any  sober  and  oonsiderate  thinker  ever  received  the  doctrine  in  the 
form  and  sense  in  which  Locke  rejected  it.    It  is  certain  that  many  philosophical  writers  have  expressed 
themselves  in  language  which  warruited  the  interpretations  which  Locke  thone^t  it  necessary  to  refbte. 
But  Locke  did  not  guard  himaelf  against  serious  oversights  in  this  polemic    He  did  not 
distinguish  between  our  positive  ideas  of  objects  and  acts  in  both  matter  and  spirit— 
were  u^n^dedL     ^^^  make  up  the  materials  or  fiiete  of  knowledge— and  the  relations  between  these 
materials,  which,  if  possible,  are  more  important  than  the  foots  which  they  connect. 
Nor  did  he  conceive  at  all  the  difference  between  an  idea  as  acquired  by  experience  and 
as  occasioned  by  experience.    He  did  not  discern  that  a  relation  which  is  developed  in  experience  to  oon- 
sdous  apprehension,  must  be  implied  or  assumed  to  mako  experience  possible.    He  did  not  distinguish 
between  innate  ideas  and  innate  dispositions  or  capacities  to  develop  and  assent  to  the  truths  which  in- 
volve original  ideas.    To  correct  these  oversights,  LeibnitM  subjoined  his  well-known  reply  to  the  adage, 
**  nihil  in  inteUectA  quod  non  prius  In  sensa  "->"  nisi  ipse  Intel lectus." 

Locke  asserts  positively  that  all  our  ideas  are  obtained  through  two  sources,  Senantion 
and  B^ftectMon.    Sensation  gives  the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects  and  their  qualitie!>. 
S  knowlSgc^^     Beflection  gives  the  knowledge  of  spirit  and  its  operations.    He  was  careftil.to  add 
tiiat  exoopi  through  these  two  sources  we  have  no  ideas  whatever.    What  Locke  in- 
tended by  ifdeos  admits  hero  of  a  question  similar  to  that  which  was  noticed  in  connection 
with  innate  ideas.    Did  he  mean  positively  to  exclude  firom  ideas  those  necessaiy  relationa  by  which  the 
mind  connects  all  the  objects  of  matter  and  spirit  which  it  observes  or  experiences  I    It  is  probable  that  in 
laying  down  these  leading  positions,  this  distinction  was  not  in  his  mind,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  did 
not  provide  againit  uncertainty  or  ambiguity  of  interpretation.    It  was  not  unnatural  that  different  con- 
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rtructions  should  be  pat  upon  dootrines  fhns  annonnoed,  and  that  aooordmg  to  thesa  divene  iotapteto- 
tlons,  there  should  spring  up  among  his  followers  diffarent  schools  of  philosophy. 

One  class  of  those  who  oalled  themselTce  his  disdples,  hf  greatly  limiting  or  almost 
setting  aside  his  definition  of  refiootion,  intcrprotod  him  as  teaching  that  all  oar  posi- 
oi^r  diKiple?       ^^^  ^^^'^  ^'"^  ^^  material  objects,  and  ponretted  hh  principle  so  as  to  make  him  t«sch  s 
materialistic  philosophy.    {hndtOae  thus  applied  his  dootrinie,  and  he  derived  &em  it 
the  conclusion  that  all  our  ideas,  whether  those  of  sense  or  spirit,  are  simply  tmu- 
formed  iouationt.    "  Locke  distlnguo  deux  sources  de  nte  id6ea  :  lea  sens  et  la  reflexion.    II  lendt  pins 
exact  de  n*en  reconnaltre  qu'une  source,  paroe  que  la  reflexion  n*est  dans  aoo  prindpe  que  la  sensation  d\t- 
m£me,  soit  paroe  qu'elle  est  molns  la  aouroe  des  iddcs  que  le  canal  par  le  quol  dies  dteoulent  des  EeuL"- 
Ttaiti  des  Senmtiofu.    This  doctrine,  In  the  fonn  in  which  it  was  taught  by  CondiUae  and  Uy  othete  cf 
the  French  school,  was  long  since  absndoned,  but  tendenciea  to  the  same  doctrine,  if  not  the  same  opin- 
ions in  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  mental  activities  and  their  products,  retain  their  hold  nuMt 
tenaciously  among  many  modem  psychologists,  sach  as  J.  B.  Mill,  and  Alexander  Bain,  with  otfaen. 

Home  {Treatise  on  Human  Nature.    Fart  III.  ft  2, 3,  4, 14, 15.    Inquiry  eeneemi^g  kt 

I      1  Aj         HwMn  Understanding.    %  7.)  applied  the  dictum  of  Locke  in  respect  to  the  sources  }f 

to  Lodce.  knowledge  in  the  analysis  of  the  relation  of  causation,  or  as  he  called  it,  of  the  idea  jf 

Cause  and  Effect,  and  of  Heeessarjf  Connexion,  Ho  first  demonstrated,  as  it  was  easy  to 

do,  that  tbiff  idea  could  not  be  gained  f^om  Sensation.    He  tiien  inquires  whether  it 

can  be  gained  by  Keflection,  or  the  conscious  experience  which  we  have  of  the  exercise  of  power  in  iht 

production  of  effects  by  Tolition.    To  this  he  answers  in  the  negatiye^  experienoe  giTing  us  only  the  ii> 

variable  succession  or  the  constant  conjunction  of  these  internal  ideaa. 

How  then,  ho  aaks,  does  it  happen  that  we  connect  objects  as  causes  and  eflBects,  and  what  iitlic 
meaning  of  the  combination  T  We  certainly  do  thus  connect  them,  and  we  give  to  them  as  thus  connected 
the  names  respectively  of  causes  and  eifects.  To  his  own  question,  he  replies :  Objects  which  are  obsemd 
to  be  always  conjoined,  we  invariably  associate  in  our  minds.  When  we  observe  the  one  wo  esnoot  aTtud 
thinking  of  the  other.  The  principle  of  assoolation  is  that  which  explains,  and  it  is  the  only  mentsl  lav 
that  explains  the  combination  of  objects  and  events  as  causes  and  effects. 

The  solution  applied  by  Hume  to  the  single  raUtion  of  cause  and  effect,  has  ainoebii 
AaaAiU  ^™^  ^*^^  applied  to  the  explanation  of  other  of  the  ao-cailed  necessary  tmtha  cr 
tional  SdiooL  *  primitive  cognitions.  Dugald  Stewdri  used  it  to  aoeount  for  the  belief  that  erer; 
visible  or  colored,  t'.  e.,  every  ohject  involvea  a  belief  in,  and  an  apprehension  of,  extensioD. 
Dr.  T%amas  Brown  carried  it  sUll  ikrther,  applying  it  to  a  great  number  of  xelations. 
James  Mill,  tn  his  Analysis  qt  the  Human  Mind,  was  the  first  to  find  in  the  doctrine  of  inseparable  or  in- 
dissolnble  associations  a  solvent  for  all  necessary  belieft  and  original  conceptions.  John  SluaH  jrtU.his 
son,  in  his  Logtc  and  Examination  qf  the  Philosophy  ^  «Sftr  William.  HamiUan,  has  applied  thia  principlf 
in  detail  to  all  the  so-called  original  and  necessary  truths  with  the  conceptions  which  they  involfr.  B( 
has  attempted  bj  this  single  formula  to  show  that  mathematical  conceptions  and  axioms  are  graieraliied 
fh>m  exp«rience,  that  the  universal  and  necessary  belief  in  causation  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  experieooe 
only,  and  results  from  usodations  that  cannot  be  overcome  or  separated.  Herbert  JS^peneer,  while  on  the  ou 
hand  he  earnestly  oontonds  that  the  inconceivalilUy  of  the  opposite  is  the  decisive  test  of  original  trntba, 
holds  that  these  very  axioms  are  our  earliest  inductions  from  experienoe.  Horeover,  he  holds  that  tbi 
capacity  of  induction  Itself  is  the  result  of  processes  of  aasodaiion  which  descend  from  one  geneiation  to 
another,  with  an  augmented  tendency,  till  they  acquiro  that  irresistible  foroe  which  excludes  the  ooa- 
ceivability  of  their  opposito.  All  these  writers  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Locke,  but  they  leonn 
only  one  or  two  of  his  loading  doctrines  and  interpret  them  in  a  narrow  spirit,  and  apply  them  to 
explain  oonoeptions  and  belieih  to  which  Locke  never  thought  of  applying  them. 

Dr.  Thomas  Beid,  with  Hutcheson,  Oswald,  and  Seattle,  was  aroused  by  the  skeptkal 
oondusiona  derived  by  Hume  and  Berkeley  from  the  dootrinea  of  Locke,  to  combat  hit 
^ott^  &hod!  Prt»cipl<>  as  it  had  till  then  been  interpreted-that  all  ideas  are  obtainod  from  senaiion 
Or  reflection— and  to  assert  for  the  mind  itself  an  independent  power  or  souroo  of 
knowledge.  This  power  was  oalled  by  them  Common  Sense,  and  to  it  was  referred  onr 
belief  in  the  original  and  frmdamental  elements  of  all  knowledge.  Beid  was  especially  earnest  in  saBcrt- 
isg  the  neoessity  of  Jtrst  principles  as  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  general  and  of  every  special  sdeoca 
in  particular.  Of  these  principles  there  is  a  great  variety— (fl^toal,  fframmatical,  mathematical,  meral, 
mstheHoal,  and  metaphysical,  as  well  as  those  (iaots  given  In  the  experiences  of  sense  and  conedousneM. 
All  these  are  discerned  by  that  power  which  he  called  eoBMaon  sense,  or  sometimea  judymeHl.  The 
nature  and  the  conditions  of  this  foculty  he  did  not  exactly  define,  nor  its  relations  to  other  powers,  the 
laws  of  its  acting,  nor  the  character  and  place  of  its  products.  He  was  content  to  assert  that  there  miut  be  a 
source  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  independent  of  experience,  and  that  these  first  truths  are  to  be  reociTod 
upon  its  authority.  Dugald  Stewart  followed  Reid  in  insisting  upon  "  Jimdamental  laws  qf  Human  Be- 
litf,"  and  "  original  eUmenU  qf  Human  Knowledge,*^  He  subjected  to  torther  analysis  some  of  tboK 
truths  which  were  asserted  by  Reid  to  be  original,  and  allowed  to  the  law  of  association  an  influence  vhidi 
neid  had  not  recognised.    Brown  deviated  mnterially  from  Reid  and  Stewart  in  attaching  greater  in- 
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portanoe,  in  his  analysis  of  oar  conceptions,  to  the  law  of  association.  He  resolved  the  relation  of  canse 
and  offset  into  that  of  invariable  antecedence  and  soooession.  Hejooeaaionally'refers  to  seme  original 
belief  or  tendency  to  behef  as  neoessary  to  explain  onr  actual  experience.  He  also  distinctly  recognizes 
a  faculty  or  power  called  relaHve  9uggc*lion,  vrhlcb.  of  itself  originates  or  discerns  certain  original  rela- 
tions ;  making  it,  like  Beid'sjut/^m^n/,  to  be  itself  the  originator  and  voucher  for  these  original  relatloni 
or  categories.  His  system  is  not  always  congruous  or  consistent  with  itsolf,  inasmuch  as  he  attributei 
greater  authority  at  one  time  to  tho  aseociational,  and  at  another  to  the  intuitional  element 

In  Franoe,  Royer  OoUard  and  Jcuffrosf  followed  in  general  the  method  and  tho  doctrines 
Th    Pre    h  ^'  ^^dy  with  a  more  analytic  scrutiny  and  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  orig- 

3f,^2^  ^^  inal  data  of  knowledge.    Each  of  these  writers  made  some  important  improvements 

upon  the  doctrines  of  their  teachers. 
Maine  de  Btran  followed  out  the  doctrine  of  Lodke  in  respect  to  Beflection,  and 
attempted  to  find  m  Eeflection  the  source  of  some  important  first  truths.  He  vrent  forther  than  Locke  in 
this  direction  and  borrowed  firom  LeibnIiB  some  important  modifications  of  Locke's  teachings  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  iSoroe,  and  the  essential  activity  of  the  mind  as  a  discoverer  of  original  and  independent 
truth.    Coutin  sought  to  unite  Beid,  Collard,  and  fi^ant. 

These  writers  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  grouped  together  as  belonging  to  a  separate  school— 
the  ScoUitih,  or  the  ScottUh  and  lYench  SchooL  But  a  more  careftil  study  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  1*0 veals 
the  fiict  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eaaay,  when  ho  came  to  analyse  and  account  for  tho  ideas  of  rela- 
tion, particularly  of  such  primitive  rolations  as  subitanee,  cntwe,  and  adaptation,  ho  departs  &om  the 
doctrines  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters.  He  certainly  did  not  place 
thHt  oonstruction  upon  them  which  many  of  his  disciples  imposed  after  his  time.  In  accounting  Ibr  these 
original  ideas,  he  sooms  to  ascribe  thorn  directly  to  the  intoUcot  itself  and  to  an  original  power  to  discern, 
and  an  original  necessity  to  receive  thfm  as  true.  In  short,  without  asserting,  in  form,  any  new  source 
of  ideas,  and  without  in  the  least  abandoning  his  previous  teachings— while  in  reply  to  the  objections 
which  were  brought  against  him  for  inoonststeuoy,  he  earnestly  defends  his  own  consistoucj  with  himself 
—he  docs  in  fkct  take  the  same  ground  with  Bold  and  ttie  Scottish  School. 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  Locke's  real  opinions,  then  Ileid  and  his  disciples  are  properly 
connected  with  the  school  of  Locke,  notwithstanding  their  earnest  polemic  against  some  of  the  doctrhios 
which  they  supposed  him  to  teach. 

§  532.    5.  From  Hume  and  Beid,  who  were  antagonist  disciples  in  the  school  of  Locke, 
^    I,'       ^«  pa«  to  the  speculations  of  iToui  and  consider  his  views  of  jSrrf  jwinrfp^  and  the 
^^ol  "^  categortet,    Kant,  like  Beid,  was  aroused  by  the  skepticism  of  Htmie  to  investigate  the 

foundations  of  knowledge.  He  saw  that  if  the  solution  given  by  Hume  of  the  relation 
of  causatiou  were  accepted  and  applied  to  others  which  are  as  original  and  ftmdamen- 
tal,^then  sdantifio  knowledge  would  be  impossible,  and  religious  faith  would  be  unsupported  by  any  ra- 
tional foundations.  He  therefore  set  himself  to  the  work  of  oxamining,  by  critical  analysis,  the  intel- 
loctual  powers,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  knowledge  d  priori  is  neoessary,  and  if  so,  what  must  be  its 
original  elements  and  authority.  The  result  of  his  critical  inquiries  was  as  follows :  The  human  intellect 
may  be  considered  as  Seme,  Understandings  and  Reagon,  and  to  each  of  these  iK>wers  or  modes  of  action, 
there  are  elements  d  priori.  To  the  Semtj  space  and  lime  must  be  assumed  as  d  priori  conditions.  If 
these  are  not  thus  assumed,  neither  perception  nor  consciousness  could  possibly  gain  the  knowledge  ap- 
propriate to  each.  Moreover,  unless  the  knowledge  of  both  space  and  time  is  d  priori,  the  mathematical 
sciences  would  be  impossible. 

The  Underitanding  is  the  power  of  generalizing  and  logical  reasoning.  To  this,  certain  forms  of 
conception  are  also  neoessary  as  its  d  priori  conditions,  such  as  tubOanee  and  attrtbulet  and  eenite  and  effevL 
Without  these  forms  d  priori,  the  processes  of  the  Undentandinff  would  be  impoeslblo  and  their  products 
would  be  untrustworthy. 

llie  Reason  is  the  power  by  which  we  give  unity  to  our  knowledge  of-.both  material  and  spiritual 
phenomena,  as  well  in  the  several  portions  of  each,  as  in  these  portions  as  mutually  connected  and  related 
in  a  universe.  To  this  unifying  process,  there  must  be  assumed,  as  neoessary  presuppositions,  certain  ideas 
d  priori,  vis. :  Pie  totUt  the  world,  and  Ood. 

The  d  priori  elements  of  our  knowledge,  acoordiog  to  Kant,  are  the  receptivities  of  space  and  time 
for  the  Senses;  (he  forms  or  categories  for  the  Understanding;  and  tike  ideas  tot  the  Reason.  That  these 
elements  are  assumed  and  applied  iu  all  our  higher  knowledge,  was  shown  by  Kant  to  follow  necessarily 
fh>m  the  anaiysLs  of  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  intellect,  end  indirectly  f^om  the  analysis  of 
the  opcrationB  of  the  intellect  themselves.    These  were  the  positive  results  of  his  psychological  analysis. 

But  Kant  raised  another  inquiry.  Are  these  d  priori  and  necessai7  assumptions  themselves  worthy 
of  confidence  ff  Are  they  true  and  do  they  hold  good  of  the  nature  of  things,  or  do  they  simply  arise  firom 
the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect— a  change  in  which  might  involve  a  change  in  these  necessary  gela- 
tions and  in  the  knowledge  which  is  built  upon  theml  To  these  questions  of  his  own  askmg,  Kant  makes 
the  following  reply :  These  assumptions  have  for  man  a  regulative  force,  but  perhaps  only  a  relative  truth 
and  validity.  That  is,  while  man  must  act  In  his  intellectual  processes  under  the  belief  that  tbeee  prin- 
ciples are  primary  and  universal,  and  thus  admit  them  as  giving  law  to  his  own  intelleCty  and  as  grounding 
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and  Gzploixmig  all  his  knowledge,  he  is  not  anlhoriied  thereby  to  assume  that  they  bold  good  as  the  Uwt 
of  mmUs  which  may  beeappoeed  to  be  constitated  diffsrently  from  those  of  human  beings,  or  that  they 
hold  true  of  the  knowledge  which  such  beings  acquire.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  do 
hold  troo  for  other  beings  and  their  knowledge  ;  and  on  the  other,  wo  cannot  deny  that  they  do  not  Fur 
aught  that  we  know,  it  may  be  true,  that  other  beings  may  be  to  constitntcd  as  not  to  anume  then  priit- 
dplcs  or  to  know  by  meuas  of  the  relations  which  they  iuTolTO.  We  cannot  affirm  that  there  aie  melt 
beings.  We  cannot  deny  that  there  may  be.  We  cannot  conceive  how  there  shonld  be.  We  cannot  imagine 
intellectual  processes  that  do  not  run  bade  into  these  relations  and  principles,  nor  can  we  conodre  of  any 
knowledge  which  is  not  held  together  by  these  relations,  but  we  hare  no  rational  ground  for  ieajioi 
that  both  are  possible. 

This  is  the  last  result  of  the  critical  examination  to  which  Kant  sabjected  the  speculative  Beasoa. 
These  views  have  had  extensive  currency  among  the  philosophers  of  Germany  and  England,  and  tLt 
assertion  of  them  has  wrought  like  leaven,  to  stimnlate  inquiry  and  to  exdte  to  counter  assertioai 
B£any  who  would  not  accept  them  have  found  it  difficult  to  show  their  gronndlcasnoss  or  their  untruth,  in 
part  or  iu  whole.  Many  philosophers  who  have  followed  Eant  in  his  analysis  of  the  foundatiouof  ou 
knowledge,  have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  enter  a  qKHrial  protest  against  these  views^  or  to  seek  to 
vindicate  the  counter  theory. 

f  583.  The  only  part  of  Kant's  theory  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is  the 
K^^r  °ikL°tical  '^8^^<'^  whidh  he  makes,  that  the  relations  and  principles  which  we  find  to  Ix 
conclusion^  original  and  assume  to  be  true  tat  our  own  thinking  and  knowledge,  are  not  neoeaaariljr 

true  and  valid  for  the  thinking  and  knowledge  of  others. 

Concerning  this  we  observe  : 

(L)  It  is  a  question  of  Speculative  Philosophy  or  Mctaphysios,  and  not  at  all  a  qvostioB 
i"  VS"^i°^-  **'  Psychology.  Psychologically  considered,  the  views  of  Kant  do  not  differ  matacially 
IatiT<L  ^  ^  '  from  those  of  other  philosophers  in  this,  that  certain  truths  must  be  received  as  niii' 
venal  and  nocessary,  and  that  these  are  given  to  the  mind  d  priori.  It  is  one  chi<f 
object  of  his  eriliqtu  to  show  that  such  principles  are  not  obtained  by  ezperienoe,  but  mu?t  bo  assumed  in 
order  to  make  experienoe  possible,  as  without  them  we  could  have  neither  experienoe  nor  sdenoei  8o  flu 
as  the  analysis  of  the  powers,  the  processes,  or  the  products  of  the  human  mind  is  ooneemed,  Kant  is,  in 
bid  general  views,  at  one  with  all  the  best  philosophers. 

That  which  ho  subjoins  to  this  ascertained  result  of  psychological  analysis,  is  the  suggestion  that  ibli 
mny  be  truo  in  human  psychology  only,  and  not  in  the  psydiology  of  other  knowing  beings.  Whaterer 
may  be  the  probability  or  reasonableness  of  this  suggestion,  it  ia  in  no  sense  a  psychological  fact  It  u 
purely  a  philosophical  thosi«,  to  bo  urged  and  deliended  on  speculative  grounds,  but  which  cannot  in  an? 
sense  be  raid  to  bo  given  by  the  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  souls  of  other  possible  races  or  kinda  of 
beings,  or  of  the  products  which  they  have  evolved. 

(2.)  Tliis  metaphysical  suggestion  or  thesis  is  unsupported  by  any  grounds  of  analog 
^^  or  probability.    The  fhcts  which  suggested  the  analysis  are  the  known  changes  in  th« 

luSSogy?^^  objects  of  sense-perception,  which  are  connected  with  known  changes  in  the  oiigaiasB 

of  the  percipient  or  in  the  medium  by  which  the  percipient  apprehends.    These  chasfes 
are  most  conspicuous  in  vision.    An  object  seen  through  a  colored  l<ms,  be  it  red « 
green  or  blue,  is  seen  to  be  rod  or  green  or  blue.    In  like  manner,  the  color  of  objects  is,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, affected  by  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  ey&    Bome  men,  through  disease,  see  objects 
variously  colored.    Others  are  incapable  of  seeing  any  difiiereDcee  of  color,  or  at  best,  only  a  few  varieties. 

Upon  analogies  derived  trota  these  i^ts,  Kant  Justifies  himself  in  asserting  that  there  may  ormigbt 
exist  created  or  finito  minds  which  know  objects  without  the  relations  of  Hme,  tpaee,  nUaUineej  cautalitf, 
or  design..  To  this  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  the  facts  f^om  which  these  suggestions  axe  derived  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  corporeal  organism— while  tho  acts  and  objects  to  which  they  axe  applied  by  way  of  analogr 
pertain  to  the  pure  intellect  We  know  moreover  of  the  phenomena  of  the  organism,  that  the  corporeal 
onanism  is  a  factor  whidi,  with  material  conditions,  not  coaly  praentt  the  object  for  the  mind  to  percdTS, 
but  makes  it  to  bo  what  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  the  object  changes  with  its  changing  &cton  and 
conditions.  But  to  these  thought  or  intellectual  relations  no  such  conditi.ns  are  required.  Certainly  the 
objects  are  not  known  to  change  with  any  conditions.  Bo  fbr  as  these  relations  are  applied  to  material 
buings  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  objects  are.  Many  are  equally  applicable  to  spiritual  beings,  and 
their  phenomena,  products,  and  trustworthiness  cannot  bo  weakened  or  set  aside  by  analogies  derived 
from  material  beings  and  phenomena. 

All  poidtive  ground  for  finding  or  applying  any  analogies  of  the  kind  utterly  fails. 

(3.)  llie  suggestion  of  Kant  is  inconsistent  with,  and  overthrown  by,  tho  reach  and 
It  is  self  •  de-  t^^^^^^^  tue  of  some  of  these  very  relations  which  are  brought  into  distrust  It » 
etruciive  and  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  intellectual  felo  de  m.  For  example,  all  (Ae  fosUivr 
suicidal.  ground  for  the  suggestion,  founded  upon  an  analogy  which  wb  have  shown  lo  be  invalid 

because  irrelevant,  rests  upon  one  of  these  first  truths  themselves,  one  of  these  Tcry 
original  relations,  which  Eant  subjects  to  metaphysical  doubt,  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  merdj  oco- 
tingent  upon  the  human  constitution.  We  cannot  but  observe  that  the  question  which  he  raises,  is  whethei 
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knowledge  by  iheee  relationg  a«  a  sulsjeotiTe  prooea,  mnd  the  relations  themselTos  aa  an  objectlTe  fact, 
may  not  be  and  probably  ia,  an  tfftcX  of  wbloh  the  hnman  oonstitation  ii  a  cciue.  We  notice  aleo  that  the 
reason  by  vhlch  he  supports  his  suggestion  is,  that  we  are  justified  in  so  interpreting—whieh  ire  have 
shown  is  mlsinterpreting^--oertain  signs  or  indications  ftunished  by  analogous  phenomena.  In  this  argu- 
ment it  will  be  obvious  to  all  our  readers  who  accept  the  analysis  which  we  hare  given  of  induction,  that 
the  assumptions  which  he  contends  are  only  rtguiaHvt  are  used  and  applied  by  him  as  though  they  were 
rtoL  He  certainly  applies  with  entire  confidence,  the  relations  of  oatue  and  t^td  as  necessarily  and  really 
pertinent  to  the  constitution  of  man  as  viewed  by  all  beings,  and  wholly  omits  to  notice  that  he  has 
already  suggested  that  ttiese  relations  as  necessarily  employed  in  human  thinking,  are  merely  contingent 
upon  the  operation  of  that  thinking,  and  may  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  soul  as  viewed  or 
known  by  any  other  being,  whether  creature  or  Creator. 

This  is  not  all.  Kot  only  are  tiiey  used  as  though  they  were  real,  but  they  are  used  as  real  in  order 
to  prove  that  they  are  only  regulative.  He  reasons  thus  :  Upon  the  validity  of  the  principles  to  which  I 
must  conform  as  the  laws  of  my  hnman  thinking,  do  I  oondnde  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
are  true  of  hnman  thinking  only.  That  is,  in  the  very  argument  that  they  need  apply  only  to  the  processes 
and  objects  of  human  thinking,  he  applies  them  to  both  processes  and  objects  of  thinking  which  are  not 
human.    How  convincing  and  consistent  such  reasoning  is  it  is  easy  to  see. 

I  SS4L  6.  From  Kant  to  J7am»7<on  the  transition  is  natural,  because  the  connection  he- 
Hamilton's  Toe-  tween  their  views  is  most  intimate.  Hamilton  holds  that  our  native  o^utions  are 
itive  and  Nega-  both  XTniwrvd  and  JVsowsary.  The  Necessity  of  a  cognition  may,  however,  be  of  two 
tive  Necessity.  epedea  It  may  be  either  Potitive  or  Ntgativ^,  It  may  either  result  ficom  the  power 
of  the  thinking  principle,  or  from  the  powerleuneta  of  the  same  to  think  otherwise. 
Of  Positive  Cognitiona  he  says :  **  To  this  class  belong  the  notion  of  existence  and  its  modifications,  the 
principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded  middle,  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time."  All  these 
are  discerned  by  the  mind  by  a  necessity  which  positively  pertains  to  the  objeets  discerned  and  in  the 
reality  of  which  the  mind  absolutely  oonfidesL 

To  the  other  class  belong  the  relations  of  Svbttance  and  Phenomena^  and  of  Cause  and  Effect. 
These  are  necessary  through  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  to  conceive  of  existence  in  any  other  way  than 
under  theee  relations ;  which  necessity,  however,  is  felt  to  result  from  the  mind's  imbecility  to  think 
otherwise,  and  not  to  represent  a  positive  relation.  This  necessity  is  only  a  speoial  case  of  the  application 
<ft  the  more  general  law  ^f  Iht  condUlonedt  which  in  its  turn  is  described  as  the  necessity  which  constrains 
the  mind  to  think  of  every  object  as  a  medium  between  two  extremes,  each  of  which  are  mutually  con- 
tradictories of  one  another  and  so  both  cannot  be  true,  while  yet  the  mind  must  think  the  object  nndei 
one  of  the  two. 

The  exposition  and  discussion  of  this  Law  of  the  Conditioned  may  bo  deforred  till  we  consider  its 
application  to  the  special  conceptions  and  relations  of  Bubstanoe  and  Phenomena,  and  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  if  it  mean  any  thing,  it  seems  to  be  in  its  principle  the  same  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant,  that  certain  cognitions  are  necesitary  to  the  mind  booaase  of  its  peculiar  constitution, 
which  would  no  longer  be  so  in  case  this  constitution  were  changed  or  other  than  it  is.  They  are  there- 
fore Regulative  only,  that  is,  they  control  the  actions  of  the  human  mind  and  their  products,  because  we 
cannot  avoid  employing  them,  knowing  all  the  while  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  because  we  are  flnito. 
They  are  true  relatively,  i.  e.,  true  only  in  relation  to  our  limited  capacities. 

We  urge  against  it  substantially  the  same  objections  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Kant  is  liable,  vis. : 
that  we  must  use  these  very  conceptions  which  are  said  to  be  merely  BegulaiiTC  and  Relative,  in  the  very 
judgments  which  we  form  of  the  mind  itself  and  its  processes ;  and  again,  its  tendency  is  skeptical,  like 
that  of  Kant.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  distrust  if  ibr  no  other  reason  than  that  it  intn)duce8  contra* 
diction  between  the  decisions  and  dicta  of  the  separate  activities  of  the  intellect. 

S  ^35.    7.  To  meet,  or  rather,  to  shut  off,  the  difficulties  propounded  by  Kant,  and  in 
F^'tb  ^^^  ^'    P<^  assented  to  by  Hamilton,  Faith  has  been  proposed  as  the  source  of  certain  original 
tnistod  ^%  iTh     conceptions  and  primary  beUefs.     Sometimes  ftdingt  or  some  act  more  akin  to  the  ' 
knowledge.  emotive  than  to  the  intellectual  powers,  has  been  urged  as  the  originator  and  vouchor 

of  the  primary  beliefr,  and  indirectly  of  the  knowledge  which  is  built  upon  them.  This 
fiilth  or  feeling  has  most  usually  had  for  its  object  or  objects,  the  Jbsubtte  or  the  Ir^fiMite,  and  the  ZThctm- 
ditioned,  rather  than  the  special  conceptions  under  which  finite  objects  are  thought  by  the  mind  and  the 
primary  relations  by  means  of  which  theee  objects  are  classified  and  connected.  Oody  the  Soul,  Tinu^ 
Space,  JmmortoZi^y— have  been  usually  the  objects  which  it  is  asserted  are  received  by  this  original  assent 
of  Faith  or  Feeling.  Sometimes  the  moral  relations  have  been  conceived  as  the  direct  object  of  the  soul's 
apprehension,  together  with  Qod  and  the  soul.  The  tendency  to  cut  the  knot  which  an  intellectual  analysis 
has  ikiled  to  untie,  is  most  conspicuous  as  perpetually  reappearing  in  the  whole  history  of  modem  pbi- 
losopby.  The  need  of  an  ultimate  and  decisive  authority  for  our  confidence  in  the  actings  of  the  soul,  has 
often  prompted  to  a  coup  de  main,  by  which  some  usurping  power,  under  the  fidrest  names,  has  seated 
itself  in  the  place  of  rule,  and  the  usurpation  has  been  acquiesced  in  for  the  time  by  the  temporary  peace 
and  order  which  has  followed  in  the  intellectual  convictions  and  the  received  systems  of  science,  morality, 
and  theology. 
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De$eartes,  haTing  Tainly  sought  for  some  criterion  of  trnth  wblcfa  should  annre  him 

.  thJit  his  senses  did  not  deeeiTe  him,  and  that  his  Judgments  in  regaxd  to  his  spiritnal 

Derourtes  operations  might  he  tnzsted,  found  repose  in  the  yencity  and  heneroleDoe  of  the  Gnat 

Creator,  of  whose  eziAtenoe  he  was  assured  by  the  ionate  idea  which  attests  both  his 

existence  and  hu  p^ection.  This  being  given,  the  cognitions  and  inliorenoes  of  the 
intellectual  fhoulty  are  to  be  trusted  when  they  are  properly  tested  by  the  criteria  or  ncmns  which  the 
Creator  himself  has  provided. 

Kantf  after  despairing  to  find  in  the  speonlatire  Beason  any  warrant  for  trusting  thoM 
By  Kant  in  his  T^^oesaaxy  cognitions  which  are  universal  to  all  men  and  aasomed  d  priori  as  the  oon- 
Fractioal  Bea-  ditions  of  all  experience  and  all  science,  finds  in  tlie  oai^/f^Heal  imperativt  of  the 
^^^-  Practical  Reason  a  voucher  for  the  law  of  Duty.    TJnoonditional  foith  in  Duty  ii  the 

corner-stone  of  his  system,  the  only  sore  foundation  which  he  oon  find  among  the  nins 
into  which  he  had  disintegrated  the  structurss  of  the  merely  speculative  Intellect,  and  upon  which  he  can 
rebuild  the  same  structure  and  make  it  compact  and  safe.  Faith  in  Duty  requires  foith  in  God  to  defiead 
and  reward  Duty.  Hence  the  same  Practical  Beason  wliieh  commands  us  oategorioally  («.  e.,  unoonditioo- 
ally  and  without  asking  or  finding  reasons  or  grounds)  to  believe  in  Duty,  commands  ns  to  believe  there  is 
a  true  and  perfect  Ood.  But  such  a  God  will  not  deceive  his  creatures.  He  is  the  voucher  that  we  may  tnst 
the  speculative  testimony  of  the  Beason  which  he  has  constructed  and  created,  ooncetning  those  oonoeptbu 
and  relations  which  it  originates  and  requires ;  and  that  we  may  assign  them  the  place  which  they  take 
and  hold  in  our  knowledge,  not  as  being  merely  d  priori  assumptions  under  which  we  are  obliged  tothmk, 
but  as  being  ftindameotal  truths  which  we  must  aooept  as  reaL  By  the  Practical  Reason  we  make  these 
forms  of  thought  by  which  we  must  regulate  our  thinking,  to  become  the  representatives  of  those  &rmi 
of  being  which  control  the  world  of  reality. 

Jacobi  felt  the  difficulties  in  which  Ejint  involved  himself  and  the  minds  of  his  gene- 
By  Jacobi  un-  >^tioi^»  ^°^  ^^  no^  content  with  the  solution  which  he  famished.  He  adopted  another, 
der  various  ti-  similar  in  principle,  indeed,  but  slightly  varied  in  its  applications.  To  the  power  of 
ties.  apprehending  that  which  is  primarily  and  unconditionally  true,  he  gave  the  names,  at 

first  of  Faith,  afterwards  of  Fteling  and  the  RevdaUoH  qf  the  DivijUt  and  last  of  aS. 
of  Reaaon  Proper,  The  ohjects  which  this  power  apprehends  are  neither  primarily  nor  exdusirely  moral 
relations,  but  the  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness  with  tho  relations  which  they  Involve,  as  tnlj  as 
God,  the  Soul,  and  Immortality.  These  are  all  received  by  the  direct  fiuth  of  the  soul,  and  this  fiiith  and 
the  truth  of  what  it  receives  is  the  precondition  of  all  analytU,  iitferenee  and  dxdubtian.  In  all  thee 
processes  we  simply  distinctly  analyse  and  clearly  explicate  what  is  given  to  fldth  impliedly  and  as  a  vhole. 
Jacobi  simply  asserted  these  principles  as  the  foundation  truths  of  all  knowledgou  He  did  not  ehov 
how  they  could  be  true  or  why  wo  believe  them.  Indeed,  he  despaired  of  any  such  analyris.  lie  did  not 
feol  adequate  to  illustrate  them  in  tho  detail ;  but  ho  rested  in  their  truth. 

SMeiermadur  recognised  feeling— the /ee/t'n^  ^  dependenot—we  the  ground  and  mcdinm 
Schloiermach-  ^^  <^'^  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  absolute  that  we  can  attain.  But  we  cannot  conceiTS  of 
er's  feeling  of  God  or  define  our  concepts  of  him.  All  eflbrts  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  their  resolts, 
dependence.  ^re  entirely  inadequate  and  misleading.    So  for  he  is  at  one  with  Jacobi.    With  him 

he  makes  fueling  or  foith  the  ground  oi  our  apprehension  of  the  Infinite  and  Dinne. 
In  respect  to  our  knowledge  of  and  foith  in  tho  conceptions  that  are  ftmdamental  to  finite  knowledge— be 
woold  be  foremost  to  assert  that  these  are  d  priori  conditions  and  assumptions  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
nature  herself  is  constructed  in  correspondence  with  these  forms  of  human  thought.  We  have  therefore 
the  amplest  ground  for  trusting  the  processes  that  are  essential  to  our  higher  knowledge  and  the  results  to 
which  they  conduct  us.  The  relations  of  finite  existence,  including  those  of  «Niee  and  of  d'ate,  of 
substonos  and  attn^tcfe,  of  oitiM  and  eff^U  were  considered  by  Sohleiermaoherfonns  of  existence,  or  real 
forms  in  contradistinotion  to  the  subjective  forms  of  Kant  and  Fidhte  and  the  notion  forms  of  Heffd* 
These  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect  directly,  or,  In  the  phraseology  of  his  system,  by  the  inUSecbid 
function,  to  which,  operating  in  connection  with  tho  orjftinicjknelion,  all  the  forms  of  finite  knowledge  are 
toberefotred. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  German  phUosophers,  as  C%alybmu,  Reiff,  and  pre&ninently 

Lolae,  rest  their  confidence  in  the  fundamental  assamptionsof  the  human  intellect,  upon 
Bd£  and  I^ta&  ethical  grounds.  The  questions  propounded  by  Kant,  ris. :  *  Suppose  after  all  that  tbe 
.  constitution  of  your  nature  should  itself  not  be  trustworthy  whm  it  causes  and  imp^ 

you  to  think  according  to  these  original  forms  and  ftuidamental  assumptions  ?  Sappose 
that  there  should  bo  no  reality  in  the  relations  or  forms  of  things,  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
relations  or  forms  by  which  you  think ! '  they  answer  thus :  *  We  must  believe  that  nature  is  beneyolent  iu 
her  indications  and  therefore  true.  We  assume  that  goodness  and  veracity  regulate  both  the  ohjectire 
relations  of  the  universe  which  we  study  and  the  sutjeotive  constitution  of  the  intellect  which  inteipretf 
it  For  these  reasons  we  rely  upon  the  categories  of  both  thought  and  being,  and  learn  and  think  in 
oocordance  with  them,  trusting  the  results  which  we  gaizL* 
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Ab  Hamitton  (u  we  have  seon),  in  his  views  of  the  extent  and  llmiU  of  our  knowledge, 
Thi^  theory  Allowed  both  Kant  and  Sohleiennacher,  so  he  borrowed  from  both  the  required  solu- 
sanctinnod  by  tion.  While  he  asserts  that  we  cannot  MinA  the  t'9^n»te  and  uneondt<toned»  beoaiiso  t0 
Uamilton  also.  fj^^  ^  to  UmU  and  to  condUitm,  he  concedes  that  we  know  the  same.  But  when  askei 
how !  ho  replies,  \fjfaWi.  We  must  believe  it  to  be.  The  extremes  of  onr  knowledge, 
between  which  we  form  our  concepts— and  out  of  the  relations  of  which  wo  ibrm  onr  concepts— we  must 
believe  exist  and  are  related  to  one  another.  The  fact  of  their  necessary  existence  we  receive  by  a  direct 
Insight,  wliich  he  calls  both  fidth  and  knowledge.  He  borrows  fh>m  Kant  conceptions  that  are  appropriate 
to  the  Practical  Beason— so  tax  at  least  as  ethical  distinctions,  moral  lil>drty  and  a  personal  God  are  con- 
oomed.  From  Jacobi  he  adopts  the  tenn  fiiith  in  application  to  tbe  whole  sabjeci  With  the  doctrine  of 
Schleienuaker  the  details  of  his  theory  of  the  Unconditioned  are  closely  allied.  Gf.  Hamilton,  Met,  Lee , 
38.    Also,  Appendix  v.  Letter  to  Oalderwood, 

That  which  gives  plausibility  to  the  doctrine  that  Faith  or  Feeling  is  the  ultimate 
Beasons  why  it  S^^^cL  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  that  It  is  not  received  by  any  act  of  conscious 
is  plausible.  assent  to  propositions,  of  which  the  elementaiy  concepts  are  first  distinctly  apprehended 

apart  and  then  united,  but  the  mind  is  impelled  to  form  separate  concepts  by  means  of 
and  under  certain  general  relations.  The  belief  or  conviction  that  prompts  to  this  is 
developed  to  the  mind  when  it  reflects  upon  what  it  finds  itself  performing.  Hence  the  act  is  called  £uth 
in  opposition  to  and  in  distinction  firom  judgment,  the  last  being  supposed  to  involve  analysis  as  well  as 
combination.  Ethical  and  religious  objects  are  those  which  most  frequently  bring  it  into  exerdse,  and 
these  invariably  excite  more  or  less  feeling.  Hence  tbe  special  source  of  these  convictions  la  conceived  as 
something  not  intellectual,  and  the  terms  Mth  and  feeling  are  applied  to  it.  The  oversight  lies  in  making 
these  teirms  to  imply  that  tbe  act  is  not  intellectual.  It  is  preSminently  an  intellectual  act  and  power,  for 
it  conditions  all  the  special  acts  and  cognitions  of  which  the  intellect  is  capable. 

%  5S6.    8.  The  immediate  successor  of  Kant  was  J.  O.  FtOUe,  whose  system  was  pro- 
posed as  a  modification  and  improvement  of  that  which  was  taught  in  the  Critique  of 
J.  G.  Fiohte.  the  Pure  Beaton.    Fichte  derived  all  knowledge,  the  materials  as  well  as  the  forms,  the 

d  posteriori  and  the  d  priori^  from  the  activity  of  the  Ego.    Every  thing  which  the 
mind  knows,  being  as  well  as  relations,  so  &r  as  it  is  known,  is  the  work  of  the  Ego, 
and  evolved  from  its  own  creative  activity. 

So  far  as  the  categories  of  thought  aro  concerned,  Fichte  endeavors  to  show  that  each  one  of  them  is 
neoesMuily  Involved  in  the  several  concrete  creative  acts  by  which  the  Ego  constructs  for  itself  the  known 
universe.  Its  fiirst  act  is  to  affirm  its  own  being.  But  in  that  it  must  apply  and  evolve  the  law  or  relation 
of  identity,  A= A.  Its  second  act  is  to  affirm  the  non-ega  But  this  in  like  manner  involves  the  law  of 
contradiction,  (A)  is  not  (non-A).  The  third  ia  to  recognize  the  divisible  Ego  as  opposod  to  a  divisible 
non-Ego.  This  involves  the  reciprocal  activity  of  each  on  the  other,  and  this  implies  the  relation  «r 
Causative  efficiency.  The  other  relations  are  all  evolved  in  a  similar  way  by  the  productive  activity  oi 
the  Ego,  together  with  the  non-Ego  which  this  activity  calls  forth.  Time  and  epace,  eubetance  and 
atlribtUe,  reality,  pottibilUy  and  necessity,  etc,  eta,  are  all  accounted  for  by  the  creative  activity  of 
the  Ego,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  processes  and  products  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

$  537.  9.  Sdhelling  follows  Fichte— by  the  oflbrt  to  mediate  between  him  and  Eant— so 
8chelling*8  &ra«to  .provide  for  a  common  origination  and  relationship  for  the  subjective  and  ob- 
view  of  the  cat-  jective.  His  intellectual  intuition  recognises  at  first  the  indifference  of  both,  from 
egories.  which  it  develops  in  correspondence  to  one  another  the  forms  of  thought  and  the  forms 

of  being.  The  authority  for  the  categories  in  this  double  application  must  be  in  this 
intuition  which  affirms  them  to  be  common  to  the  two.  In  his  later  philosophy,  which  was  modified  to 
avoid  and  displace  the  logical  idealism  of  Hegel,  Schelling  assumes  the  reality  of  concrete  and  actual 
being,  and  teaches  the  mind's  competence  to  originate  and  affirm  necessary  and  original  relations  only  in 
their  application  to  and  by  oocadon  of  supposed  concrete  knowledge.  For  this  reason  he  asserted  for 
these  d  priori  relations  and  for  philoeophy  itself,  what  he  called  only  a  negative  value. 

§  538.   10.  Hegel  substituted  Oumghi  for  Sdhelling>s  inUlUetual  iniuUion,  i.  e.,  that 
mental  activity  which  produces  and  is  concerned  with  the  concept  or  logical  notion  ;  but 
^^^B  thou«hZ     ™^^  ^  ^^^  mistake  by  conceiving  that  thought,  vis.,  abstract  thinking  could  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  concrete  knowledge  and  actual  being,  and  that  the  former 
could  explain  the  latter  by  the  relations  of  pure  or  abstract  thought.    He  was  therefore 
compelled,  by  logical  consistency,  to  endeavor  to  evolve  and  explain  every  form  of  actual  being  by  the 
development  or  evolution  of  the  notion  firom  within  itself. 

The  categories  or  the  original  and  necessary  relations  of  knowledge,  according  to  Hogol,  are  all  the 
relations  which  are  necessarily  evolved  in  the  process  1^  whioh  simple,  i.  e.,  abstract  being  is  developed 
into  all  the  forms  of  thought  and  existence,  and  through  them  nl,  till  the  absolute  is  attained,  i.  e.,  till  the 
process  is  complete  and  with  it  the  cycle  of  the  oxiginal  relations  or  categories  which  are  required  for  its 
evolution. 
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t5S9.    11.  Aooordbig  to   JJerbore,  aome  of  the  categories  aretbe  products  of  the 

^  action  and  reaction  of  ideaa,     They  are  not  the  neoeaeary  laws  or  forms  of  the 

The^T^  '  mind's  knowledge,  bnt  are  the  growth  and  reanlt  of  Ite  peychologloal  ftmctions  as  dete^ 

mined  by  the  laws  which  goTero  the  formation  and  mntoal  action  of  the  resnlts  of  the 

impressione  made  upon  the  soul  by  matter,  and  the  soul's  reaction  against  them. 
These  results  are  perceptions  or  repmentations.  Concepts,  or  general  notions,  arise  only  when  a  number 
of  similar  objects  have  been  perodved.  In  their  struggle  for  reappearance  the  dafEbring  elements  crowd  ons 
another  out  of  view,  and  only. those  are  apparent  which,  being  alike,  relnlbroe  one  another,  and  ao  surirt 
the  struggle.  The  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  series  of  reproduced  objects,  the  parts  of  vhidi 
are  more  or  less  indistinct,  as  they  stand  related  to  tite  hen  and  the  now.  A  thing  or  being  and  ill 
attributes,  is  either  an  original  whole  aniUysed  into  its  constituent  parts,  giving  the  attribute  of  qualify, 
or  a  whole  with  its  attendant  series  of  time  and  space  accompaniments  giving  the  attribute'  of  qnantitf . 
The  suocessftil  connection  of  these  attendant  parts  or  accessory  series  is  affirmation— the  unsnooesiltil  is 
negation— both  these  involve  the  two  forms  of  judgment  or  the  apprehension  of  relations. 

The  relations  of  tubtkince  to  aUribuU*  and  of  cokm  and  efful  are  inconsistent  with  the  logical  lavi 
of  iddfiKty  wnd  eontradiction,  which  are  assumed  by  Herbart  to  be  original  and  independent  laws  of 
thought.  To  remove  these  inoonslsteneles  is  the  object  of  his  metaphysical  system.  This  he  essajB  to  do 
by  **  (h€  nuthod  i^  rdaiim^,^  It  would  seem  that  the  logical  laws  are  the  only  categories,  properly  oon- 
sidared,  which  Herbart  accepts,  for  the  reason  that  these  logical  criteria  are  applied  by  him  as  tiae  iized 
rules  and  original  measures  by  which  every  other  relation  is  tried  and  tested. 

f  510.  11  TVendeZetiMiiy  has  not  only  sutjected  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  and  Herbart  to 
Trendelen-  "^  acute  and  oomprdiensive  criticism,  snd  in  so  doing  has  vindicated  that nalism 
burg's  theoiy  of  which  is  equally  essential  to  the  common  sense  of  every-day  lilb  and  the  sdentiHo  ooofi- 
motion.  denoe  of  the  inductive  schools,  but  he  has  given  spedal  piromincnoe  to  the  impartaoce 

of.^iua  oatiM  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences  of  nature,  as  weU  as  to  metaphysical  and  etbi* 
cal  truth.  He  has  been  equally  sucoessftil  in  criticising  the  speculations  of  such  as  derive  the  catego- 
ries from  the  necessary  and  independent  relations  of  pure  thinking,  and  the  dogmas  of  those  who  find 
their  origin  in  the  empirical  processes  of  psychological  experience  or  the  fonnalistio  dicta  of  an  irrespon- 
sible logic.  -But  most  of  all  has  he  been  distinguished  lor  the  ingenious  and  able  derivation  of  the  cate- 
gories of  tho%»ght  and  being,  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  ipace  and  <tm«,  ttcm  that  universal  and  all-penradiag 
motion  which  is  common  to  alL  Those  who  hesitate  to  accept  his  dogmas  in  every  application  which  be 
makes  of  it,  will  not  question  that  he  has  at  least  made  good  the  thesis  that  physioal  motion  and  itsmentsl 
analogon  ftirnish  the  ultimate  elements  that  are  employed  in  the  constructions  of  the  creative  imas^oa- 
tion  and  of  synthetio  thought ;  that  motion  contributes  the  material  by  which  mathematical  ereatioDs  eul 
metaphysical  definitions  can  be  represented  in  language  and  enshrined  in  those  definitions  and  propositiou 
by  which  they  are  the  permanent  possessions  of  the  race. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FOBMAL  RELATIONS   OB  CATEQOBIES. 


Following  the  clossificadon  of  categories  or  intuitions  which  we  hare  adopted  and  explained 
(§  624),  we  begin  with  those  which  we  have  defined  as  formal  These  are  so^dled 
because  they  are  inyolved  in  every  form  of  Icnowledge :  they  are  essential  to  its  very 
form,  and  are  therefore  called  formal  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  an  act  of  knowl- 
edge subjectively  viewed,  or  whatever  may  be  that  with  which  it  is  occupied  when 
objectively  considered,  it  must  involve  these  relations  in  its  very  nature  and  essenoe. 
They  are  not  the  less  real  than  the  other  relations,  but  they  do  not  reqube  real  objects  In 
order  that  they  should  exist  A  represented  image^  a  mathematical  construction,  uid  * 
thought-concept  not  only  admit  but  require  them,  and  they  are  common  and  essentiAl  to 
them  all. 

§  641.    The  inftdtion  with  which  wo  begin  is  the  intuition  of 

The  wtcgory  of   j^^     rphis  will  bo  readily  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 

extensive  of  all  in  its  application,  and  therefore  Jhmdamenid 
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to  all  Others.  Every  thing  which  we  know,  we  know  to  exist  To  know 
Is  impossible  and  inconceivable,  if  it  does  not  involve  the  certainty  'that 
that  which  is  known,  eidsts  or  is.     Being  is  the  correlate  of  knowledge. 

Hence,  this  concept  is  apparently  fundamental  to  all  others. 
taidjmentiiL'^    It  belongs  to  every  object  with  which  the  mind  has  to  do  in 

knowledge,  and  it  belongs  to  each  with  equal  propriety — to 
Him  whom  we  call,  in  the  poverty  of  our  languages,  the  Being  of  beings, 
and  to  the  most  transient  and  trivial  creation  of  the  humblest  of  his 
creatures ;  to  the  universe  in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  to  the  mathematical  point  which  is  the  product  of  the  thought  of  a 
moment  It  is  applied  to  actual  existences,  to  intellectual  creations,  whether 
individual  or  universal ;  to  all  things  and  to  all  thoughts. 

The  beings  that  are  known  are  of  dififerent  sorts,  and  they  are  known  by 
Beings  of  diflte^  dilTerent  modes  of  apprehension.  There  are  beings  spiritual,  and  beings 
est  sorts.  material.    In  each  of  these  classes  there  are  beings  which  remain  for  ages, 

and  those  which  exist  only  for  an  instant.  But  the  difference  in  the  kind 
and  the  endurance  of  that  which  is,  does  not  make  the  object  any  the  less  to  exist  Being  as 
properly  belongs  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

We  sometimes  di^niiiy  the  being  which  is  independent  and  pennanent  with  the  assertion  that  this  only 
or  truly  has  being,  or  only  and  truly  is ;  but  this  is  by  a  metaphor  only,  and  does  not  in  the  leoBt  affect  the 
proper  import  of  the  term  or  of  the  concept  for  which  it  stands.  Hie  positive  exitUnc6  of  the  object,  but 
neither  its  dignity  nor  its  doiatlon,  is  expressed  by  the  word. 

The  nature  and  import  of  being  is  not  at  aU  affected  by  the  manner  in  which 
Wdid  i  yE*"  ^*  '*  apprehended  or  known  to  exist.  Some  being  is  known  by  direct  scnse- 
entways.  perception  or  immediate  consciousness;   in  other  words,  by  presentative 

knowledge.  Other  being  is  known  by  indirect  or  representative  knowledge, 
as  the  moon  that  is  pictured  by  the  nund,  or  that  is  generalized  as  a  concept.  In  represented 
being,  it  is  presented  being  which  is  recalled  or  generalized.  The  being  which  is  directly 
known  as  actually  knowable  or  as  possibly  existing  is  always  supposed  or  implied  as  giving 
interest  and  import  to  that  which  is  recalled.  The  moon  which  we  picture,  is  pictured  as  an 
actually  existing  moon.  The  scene  which  we  remember  or  imagine,  is  remembered  or  im- 
agined as  an  actually  occurring  scene.  Even  the  mathematical  entity  which  we  construct, 
or  the  general  concept  which  we  frame,  must  be  carried  back  to  some  concrete  being  or 
bemgs  to  be  interpreted  and  understood. 

§  542.  It  is  the  most  abstract  of  all  possible  concepts. 
straot  of  bu  the  After  cvcry  property  or  relation  which  we  know  of  an 
**       **  object  is  set  aside  from  any  existing  thought  or  thing,  there 

remains  the  affirmation  it  is.  This  cannot  be  thought  away.  For  this 
reason  it  is  logically  the  first  or  the  most  elementary  of  all  concepts.  As 
it  is  the  last  which  we  reach  by  analysis^  it  is  the  first  with  which  our 
synthesis  begins. 

Concrete  or  presented  being,  ^res  all  its  meaning  to  abstract  or  represented 
Explained  by  being.  The  mind  interprets  generalized  being  by  its  previously  experienced 
concrete  being.      ^^  j^g  tacitly  assumed  knowledge  of  presented  being.    Hegel  begins  the 

development  and  explanation  of  our  real  knowledge  with  the  concept  of  being 
in  the  abstract^  and  seeks  to  construct  and  develop  firom  this  the  conceptions  and  knowledge 
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of  real  existence,  and  the  relatioua  which  it  inyolTee.  In  doing  Uus,  he  is  obliged  to  interpret 
his  meaning  by  a  tacit  assumption  of  that  which  he  formally  ignores  and  denies— i. «.,  to  draw 
upon  direct  and  presented  knowledge  for  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions  and  relations 
which  he  professes  to  develop  and  account  for.  The  attempt  is  vain ;  the  method  is  false ; 
the  problem  is  impossible.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  being,  or  of  the  relations  of  bdng  in 
general  or  in  the  abstract,  except  by  means  of  knowledge  in  the  concrete. 

F^hoioffieallyy  the  knowledge  of  being  in  the  concrete  precedes  that  of 
concrrte*5ring^  ^^°g  '^^  *^®  abstract.  We  know  individual  beings  before  we  know  being  as 
flrrt  apprehend-    a  concept.    We  perceive  individual  things  by  sense ;  we  are  consdoua  of 

our  individual  ego  and  its  individual  states ;  we  remember  and  imagine  these 
and  other  individual  entities  long  before  we  comprehend  them  or  any  group  of  them  as  under 
the  general  concept  being.  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that,  to  the  infant  perception,  the  material 
universe  presents  itself  as  one  undistinguished  and  undivided  being,  it  would  he  known  as  an 
individual ;  the  one  universe  and  not  as  generalized. 

LogkaUy^  or,  more  properly,  metaphyneally^  the  conoept  being  is  the  first 
Logically,  it  is  '^^  ^^^^  fundamental  of  all  the  concepts,  because  it  is  the  most  extenavelj 
ftmdamental.        applied,  and  is  the  highest  of  our  generalizations  (§  628).    But  it  cannot  be 

understood  as  a  concept,  except  by  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects.  To 
begin  with  the  concept  in  the  abstract,  excluding  that  knowledge  which  interprets  and  makes  it 
clear,  is  literally  to  begin  with  nothing.  To  attempt  to  develop  from  it  actual  behig.  Is  to 
give  an  example  by  failure,  of  the  truth,  ex  nihilo  nihil  JU I 

The  apprehen-  §  ^^S.  The  knowledgo  of  beiDg  is  expressed  hj  judgments 
pwesed  to  pro^  OF  propositions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  whatever  is  known 
■ttioDs.  Y)j  aoy  single  acts  of  the  intellect.    We  tacitly  assert  or 

think  of  every  such  object  it  or  this^  is  or  eocists.  We  afterward  general- 
ize that  which  is  predicated  under  the  concept — ^being. 

Being  or  existence  is  not,  however,  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  though  It  b 

Being  not  a  re-    conceived  or  treated  as  such  when  it  is  thus  generalized.     It  is  obvious  that 

lation  or  attri- 

bate.  being  must  be    assumed   in  order  that   an  attribute  or    relation  may  be 

known.    Relations  without  beings  related,  or  the  knowledge  of  relations  or 

attributes  without  the  knowledge  of  beings  to  which  these  relations  or  attributes  belong,  are 

impossible  and  inconceivable.    When  being  is  generalized,  however,  it  is  treated  as  a  properiT 

or  attribute  of  each  concrete  existence  of  which  it  is  affirmed.    We  say  and  think  this  or  that 

has  being   or  existence.     We   say  it  is  an   existing  thing.     We  even  turn  it  into  an 

abttraetwriy  as  we  do  other  properties  and  relations,  and  speak  of  beififfruBs  or  entihf.    Yet 

the  incongruity  of  the  language  and  of  the  conception  is  apparent  when  we  undertake  to  carry 

it  out  by  affirming  entity  or  b€i7tfftu$$  of  an  object 

§  644.  Like  every  intuition,  being  cannot  be  defined— i  e., 
itomnot  be de-    analyzed  or  resolved  into  any  more  elementary  constituents. 

It  can  be  described^  however,  by  means  of  the  conditions  or 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  present  to  the  mind.  When  we  ask, 
What  is  being  ?  we  cannot  answer  in  the  way  of  definition.  But  we  can 
say,  whenever  we  know  we  apprehend  being.  In  every  act  of  knowledge 
is  involved  assent  to,  or  certainty  of  being.  By  knowing  we  are  in  a 
situation  to  understand,  though  we  cannot  define,  the  import  of  the  con 
cept 
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The  act  of  knowiog  is  supposed  to  be  more  familiar  than  the  concepts  which  it  implies. 
We  exercise  this  activity  more  frequently  and  more  readily  than  we  reflectively  analyze  its 
known  objects.  For  this  reason  we  explain  the  concept  being  by  the  act  which  implies  and 
contains  it  When  we  closely  consider  what  to  know  involves,  we  find  that  theiapprehension 
of  being  must  always  be  implied  in  the  act  of  knowledge. 

It  was  said  (§  890)  that  all  concepts  are  founded  on  attributes  or  relations 
It  fs  conoelved  generalized,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  nouns  and  adjectives  arises 
an  atSSbute.         ^m  their  use  and  not  their  meaning ;  the  same  content  being  present  in 

every  case — a  content  of  attributes  only.  How,  then,  it  might  be  urged,  is  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  any  concept  of  being  at  all  if  being  is  not  only  not  an  attribute, 
but  is  the  direct  contrast  of  an  attribute  and  must  be  supposed  to  make  on  attribute  conceivable 
or  possible  ?  This  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  In  order  to  be  turned  into  a  concept, 
beiog  is  treated  as  an  attribute ;  it  is  predicated  of  the  individuals  to  which  it  belongs  as 
though  it  were  a  predicable.  The  attempt  is  made  to  define — i.  e.,  to  describe  it  by  its 
relation  to  the  act  of  knowledge,  or  the  activity  of  the  knowing  agent.  The  word  being,  in 
its  etymology,  is  also  taken  from  some  one  of  the  attributes  of  those  existences  which  are 
the  most  permanent— ^which  existences  or  entities  are  conceived  as  having  the  best  right  or 
claim  to  be  so  used,  as  to  standi  etc,  etc. 

.  „    .  3      8  S45.    Simple  being  is  a  concept  wholly  indeterminate.    It 

A  wholly  mde-     ^  .,«         ,.  ,.         ,       .,  ▼>.  « 

terminato  oon-  stands  lor  itsclf  and  for  nothing  besides.  Being  elementary 
and  logically  original,  it  can  be  resolved  into  no  other,  and, 
of  course,  can  be  defined  by  no  other.  It  is  supposed  in  every  other.  It 
must  be  assumed  to  determine  every  other.  We  must  begin  with  being, 
before  we  can  add  a  single  characteristic  to  make  it  a  concept  more  definite. 

This  is  what  Hegel  had  in  mind  in  his  assertion :  Being  or  entity  is  equal  to 

Hegel  nmk(»  bo-    nothing.    It  is  equivalent  to  a  notion  without  content.     As  an  abstract  con- 

ing  equal  to  .  ^   .   ,  ^      ,    . 

nothing.  ception,  it  has  no  relations  to  any  other  concept,  and  consequently  no  attn- 

butes ;  it  is  wholly  undefined.    By  viewing  it  as  abstracted  from  all  concrete 

import,  it  has  no  content  at  all ;  it  means  nothing ;  all  its  meaning  must  lie  in  its  relation  to 

some  other  concept,  and  untU  it  is  yiewed  in  such  a  relation  it  has  no  positive  import  at  all. 

That  Hegel  was  wrong  in  this  assertion,  will  be  shown  in  its  pUioe.    We  notice  here  only  what 

he  must  have  had  in  mind. 

Being,  the  ondeterminaie,  inunediate  object  of  knowledge,  is  in  &ct  nothing,  no  more  nor  leas. 
Nothing  is  [has]  the  same  detennination,  or  rather,  absence  of  detenmnation  with,  and,  for  that  reason, 
is  equivalent  to  simple  entity.    Logic,  vol.  i  p.  22.    Encyc,  p.  101. 

The  common  sense  of  man  which  resists  the  doctrine  that  being  and  nothing  are  identical,  and  ap- 
peals to  some  object  of  experience  immediately  present,  finds  in  this  veiy  object  some  determinate  being, 
that  is  being  with  a  negation,  t'.  e.,  the  vexy  unity  which  it  rejects    Log*  rol.  i.  p.  80.    Bncyc,,  p.  406. 

But  though  being,  as  a  concept,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  concepts,  is 
Not  without  indeterminate,  it  is  not  without  signification.  It  is  taken  from  and  affirmed 
Hignification.  ^^  ^^^  interpreted  by,  individual  beings  which  we  actually  know  by  direct 

knowledge.  The  formation  and  use  of  this  concept  presupposes  and  rests 
upon  this  knowledge.  Though  abstract  being,  as  a  concept,  is  elementary,  undefined,  and  equal 
to  non-entity,  yet,  as  related  to  individual  beings,  it  signifies  something  positive,  and,  indeed, 
many  positive  somethings.  Though  being  denotes  no  particular  thing,  it  does  not  denote 
a  thing  actually  not  existing — ^non-entity — ^but  is  equally  applicable  to  every  positive — e .  e.  to 
all  entities  whatsoever. 
34 
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§  646.  Referring  to  our  analysis  of  the  act  of  knowing,  we 
Di5?wiS!**'^'  fiod  that  it  involves  the  discernment  of  relations  as  truly  and 
^  as  essentially  as  it  does  the  apprehension  of  being.  This 
introduces  to  ns  relationship  in  its  widest  acceptation.  Bat  relationship 
involves  diversity  and  distinguishability  in  the  conce^  prodnoed,  and 
negation  or  distinction  as  the  judgment  or  proposition  by  which  it  is 
discerned  and  affirmed. 

Two  entities — i.  e.,  objects  apprehended — are  essential  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  connecting  relation.  But  if  the  two  are  known,  they  must  be 
distinguished — L  e.,  known  as  different  from  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  again  connected.  The  knowledge  of  objects,  as  different  or 
diverse,  must  always  be  present  with  the  apprehension  of  any  other  rela* 
tion. 

It  follows  that  the  relation  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
^atextensiye!*    Others,  is  the  relation  of  diversity  or  difference.    It  is  always 

present  with  every  other.  It  may  not  always  be  distinctly 
recognized,  but  it  is  always  recognizable  in  every  positive  relation,  whether 
formal,  mathematical,  or  real. 

The  same  truth  is  asserted  in  the  proposition,  that  every  act  of  knowledge  is  at  once  r 
act  of  analysis  and  of  synthesis.  In  every  single  act  of  knowledge  we  separate— t.  e^  di> 
tinguish — ^in  order  that  we  may  combine.    We  can  only  unite  so  far  as  we  separate. 

This  tmth  Is  oonfirmed.  If  we  refer  to  various  kinds  or  speoies  of  knowledge.  In  esc! 
Preeent  in  all  ^f  these  we  distingnish  as  we  unite.  In  sense-perception  we  distinguish  cohn^  srv^i^-- 
forms  of  knowl-  tatUi,  feeU,  and  gather  them  into  one  object.  In  oonsdousness  wo  distinguish  tl; 
^'^^®'  actor  firom  the  act,  and  both  ttom  the  object,  and  nnite  them  somehow  in  a  smgle  aec- 

tal  ezperlenoe.  Certainly  wo  place  them  togetixer  in  a  single  undivided  Instant  of  tias' 
In  memory  and  generalising,  in  deduction  and  induction,  we  unite  what  wo  have  already  diriingnH-ht; 
or  what  wo  distinguish  in  the  act  of  uniting. 

We  repeat  what  has  been  already  laid  down,  that  ^itities,  in  order  to  be  distinguished,  need  t* 
exist  apart,  i,  e.,  not  in  the  common  sense  of  the  tezm  to  exitL  The  angles  and  sides  of  a  triangle  cs> 
not  exist  nor  be  constructed  apart  from  each  other,  and  yet  they  oan  be  most  readOy  distmgnisbei 
The  moon  which  I  picture  in  the  mind  cannot  exist  except  by  the  act  of  the  mind  which  imagines  n 
the  attribute  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  substance  to  -which  it  belongs,  the  cause  cannot  act  as  a  cai» 
without  passing  into  the  effect ;  but  all  tbese  are  readily  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 

Our  analysis  of  Being,  t.  e.y  of  Being  as  a  oonoept  or  Being  in  general,  has  compelled  us  to  T«ccf> 
nize  also  Being  In  the  concrete,  or  individual  Being,  and  the  one  as  related  to  the  other,  the  one  as  sap- 
posing  the  other,  and  the  one  aa  explaining  the  other.  In  this  explanation  two  relations  are  sapposei 
those  of  diversity  and  of  similarity.  If  there  is  more  than  one  concrete  Being,  one  is  diverse  from  the  other 
If  both  are  alike  Beings,  i.  a.,  are  comprehended  under  the  concept  Being,  they  must  be  alike  at  least  in  tk' 
they  are  both  knowable.    In  brici;  diversity  and  similarity  are  everywhero  present. 

§  647.  We  return  to  diversity  and  negation.  The  relation 
^^Siifn.*^  *    of  difference  or  diversity  is  expressed  by  the  proposition. 

this  being  is  not  that.  A  is  not  B,  or  B  is  not  A ;  the  color 
is  not  the  taste,  the  taste  is  not  the  color ;  the  pictured  moon  is  not  tbe 
mind,  the  mind  is  not  the  moon  which  it  pictures.  I  am  not  the  object 
seen  or  tasted,  etc.,  etc.  It  does  not  signify  with  which  of  the  objects  we 
begin — which  of  the  two  we  treat  as  the  subject,  and  which  as  the  predi- 
cate of  the  proposition. 
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Tlie  act  of  mind  by  which  we  express  by  the  proposition,  is  called  an 
act  of  denial  or  negation;  ^.  6.,  when  the  relation  of  difference  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  the  act  is  an  act  of  negation.  The  natural 
form  of  a  positive  judgment  is  also  the  proposition,  which  is^of  course 
affirmative. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  propositions  are  all  individual  propo- 
sitions, and  that  none  of  them  are  or  can  be  general.     The  individual  goes 
before  the  general  in  these  propositions  of  relation,  as  in  all  others. 
^  ,  ^,  From  the  recognition  and  affirmation  of  relations  are  evolved 

BeUtiyeno-  1,-11.  .  -r^  t 

tionB.  Negative    what  are  Called  relative    concepts  or  notions.     From  the 

notions.  , 

negative  propositions  which  express  the  relation  of  diversity 
are  produced  what  are  termed  negative  concepts. 

No  sooner  is  A  distinguished  from  B,  than  we  can  apply  to  it  the 
negative  notion  of  not-JB.  In  the  same  way  reciprocally,  the  negative 
notion  not-A  can  be  affirmed  of  B.  These  notions  are  purely  relative. 
The  whole  content  or  import  which  they  express,  is  limited  to  the  single 
rehition  in  which  they  stand  to  the  other  object;  which  other  object,  A  or 
B,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  supposed  to  be  positively  known. 

In  like  manner,  other  relative  notions  may  be  formed,  as  if  we  take  a  substance  and  it 
puts  us  to  sleep,  we  conceiye  the  unknown  something  which  produces  this  effect  as  sleep* 
making ;  that  is,  we  need  know  it  no  further  than  by  its  relation  to  this  effect.  The  only 
notion  which  we  have  of  it  may  be  purely  relative  to  the  known  effect. 

The  negative  relation,  as  indeed  any  rektivc  notion,  is  at  first  apprehended  as 
At  first  Individ-  individual,  and  then  generalized.  No  sooner  is  A  pronounced  to  be  noUBi 
goneraiizcT*  than  we  proceed  to  apply  this  to  0,  D,  E,  F,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  A — indeed,  to 
all  objects  except  B  itself.  We  need  know  nothing  more  of  them  than  that 
they  arc,  to  be  justified  in  classing  them  all  as  not-Bs^  or  in  affirming  of  them  the  negative 
concept  thus  generalized.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  division  of  all  real  and  conceivable  things 
by  dichotomy^  as  it  is  called. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  negation  expresses  a  relation  between  two  actual 
beings,  or  two  beings  treated  or  conceived  as  real.  It  supposes  two  positives  known  or 
conceived,  each  of  which  is  thought  as  related  negatively  to  the  other. 

But  after  the  relation  of  diversity  has  been  acquired  by  or  developed  to  the  mind,  it  is 
possible  to  attach  it  to  any  single  notion  positively  known,  without  cognizing  any  object  which 
it  designates.  For  example:  To  any  notion  as  chalky  marble^  white,  merciful^  financial, 
spiritual,  the  negative  particle  may  be  attached,  indicadng  some  reality  or  realities  diverse 
from  this  positive;  as  the  negatively  relative  notion,  not-chalk,  not-marble,  not-tohUe,  not- 
merciful,  not-financial,  not-spiriiual.  The  concept,  in  its  import,  includes  only  diversity  from 
the  several  positives  known.  But  it  implies  that  there  are  or  may  be  other  positives  which 
belong  under  it  or  to  its  extent  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  mind  can  form  a  positive  notion 
of  a  negative  object.  A  closer  inspection  will  show  that  a  positive  notion  of  a  negative  object 
or  of  a  pure  negation,  is  impossible.  A  negative  object  or  negative  term  indicates  only  some 
real  or  possible  object  or  objects  in  a  negative  relation. 

We  can,  indeed,  form  a  negative  notion  of  every  object  positively  known,  by  attaching 
to  it  a  negative  particle ;  but  we  do  this  on  the  supposition  that  it  represents  some  positive 
objects  that  are  knowable  because  they  are  real. 
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The  concept  nothing — nonentity,  is  a  purely  relative  concept  All  beinge  or 
The  concept  entities,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  grouped  under  the  moBt  general  of 
nothing.  all  concepts.    To  this  is  attached  the  relation  of  negation.    What  is  express- 

ed, is  the  proposition  that  the  concept  is  exhaustive,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  or  believe  in  any  thing  beside,  i.  r.,  should  the  mind  attempt  to  form  a  concept  of  any 
object  not  included  under  being,  it  would  not  succeed :  there  is  not  an  object  to  which  the  con- 
cept could  bo  applied :  there  is  not  a  thing,  not  a  being,  not  an  entity  beddesL  By  a  fiction 
of  speech  and  of  imagination,  this  proposition  is  contracted  into  the  concept  notkmg-'iumtnHty 
— as  though  there  were  a  really  existing  object  negatively  related  to  being. 

When  Hegel  asserts  that  the  concept  being  or  entity  equals  nothing  in  its 
Heeers  view  of  i^^P^''^  ^^  ^^  ^^  "^^°^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  concept  which  cannot  be  analyzed  into  anj 
nothiiig.  constituent  concept  or  thought-element :    it  is  therefore  unrelated  to  anj 

otlicr ;  it  is  undetermined :  it  has  no  notional  or  oonoeptual  import.  So  far 
from  being  true  that  this  concept  has  no  import,  no  concept  has  an  import  so  extensiTe.  Its 
import  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of  direct  knowledge,  which  give  the  material  and  meanlDg 
to  every  concept,  and  a  reference  to  which  Is  supposed  every  time  the  concept  heing  is  used. 

The  nothing  or  nonentity  by  which  Hegel  aeeks  in  a  ecnse  to  define  the  concept  Being  or  Entitj,  is 
■hnply  the  concept  itself  viewed  In  its  relation  to  every  other  concept,  and  also  to  every  olgect  of  direct 
and  individual  knowledge.  It  ia  simply  the  proposition  contracted  into  a  concept,  tliat  being  or  cntitjr,  k 
the  most  general  of  all  oonoeptB,and  cannot  be  analysed  into,or  resolved  by  any  concept  more  geoersl  thas 
Itself  f  or  the  proposition  that  abstract  or  generalised  being  muflt  not  be  confounded  with  concrete  or  indi* 
vidual  being,— being  in  the  second  intention  Is  not  boing  in  the  first  intention ;  or  it  maybe  it  is  both  these 
propositions  united  into  one. 

The  error  of  Hegel  lies  in  attempting  to  b^in  the  analysis  and  development  of  koovl- 
The  error  of  edge  and  of  thought  even,  with  thought  itself  or  mediate  knowledge,  instead  of  begis- 
HegeL  Qi^g  with  knowledge  that  is  immediate,  as  the  order  of  natural  production  asd  of 

psychological  acquisition  would  direct.  This  error  involves  the  fiction  of  a  poadUe  d^ 
velopment  of  both  thought  and  existence  from  thought  or  mediate  knowledge  only,  of  an  evolution  of  all 
being,  and  all  forms  of  being  from  the  mere  formal  concept  of  being  in  general,  which  by  the  very  definition 
is  confessed  to  be  empty  or  void,  t.  e.,  mere  nonentity.  It  involves  the  still  more  obvious  fiction  of  a  per- 
petual hfcomitiff  or  self-evolution  of  concept  from  concept,  which  is  conceived  to  arise  fi'omiOr  to  be  eqaiva 
lent  to,  or  explained  as,  the  vibration  between  being  and  nothing,  and  nothing  and  heing ;  all  the  mcanic; 
or  reality  of  which  must  como  fr>om  that  for  which  it  Is  dexterously  substituted,  i.  c  from  the  real  operatioiai 
forces  and  motions  of  the  actual  universe.  That  there  can  be  no  evolution  of  one  notion  from  another  has 
already  been  shown,  i  523.  The  original  intuitions  and  relations  out  of  which  concepts  are  generalised,  dif- 
fer from  one  another  really  in  their  greater  or  lees  extent  of  application  to  objects,  not  at  all  in  the  relatitau 
of  content  or  import.  The  content  of  one  is  conceived  to  be  developed  from  the  content  of  another  bocsosp, 
when  arranged  in  the  gradations  of  a  logical  system,  being  stands  highest  or  most  general  of  all,  and  cer- 
tain other  concepts  stand  lower,  and  others  lower.  Hence  it  is  conceived  that  the  notions  arranged  bclo* 
those  which  aro  higher,  are  in  fiM2t  developed  trom  them  by  an  independent  movement  of  self-evolntion  lif- 
longing  to  the  more  general  conoept  as  such. 

In  other  words,  because  the  concept  being  is  the  summum  genus  among  concepts,  it  is  takes 
to  be  the  originator  of  all  other  concepts.  Not  only  so,  it  is  held,  by  the  same  law  of  self- 
evolution,  to  be  the  originator  of  things  or  actual  beings.  The  failure  of  the  attempt,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  theory  on'  which  it  rests  is  manifest  when  the  effort  is  made  to  cross  over 
from  the  notion  world  to  the  real  world  \  when  the  effort  is  essayed  to  evolve  time  and  space, 
matter  and  spirit  from  concepts  only.  The  effort  seems  to  be  successful  only  because  the  real 
world  with  its  relations  is  ever  ready  at  hand  behind  the  concept  world  which  symbolizes  it, 
to  furnish  the  signification  which  is  required.  Real  being,  and  real  relations  are  very  easilj 
confounded  with  the  generalized  concepts  of  the  same.  The  two  are  easily  interchanged,  and 
it  is  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  juggling  or  sleight-of-hand  that  any  success  appears  to  be 
attained,  or  any  conviction  is  produced. 

The  History  of  Philosophy  records  two  theories  similar  to  that  of  Hegel,  boih,hke  his, 
Xenophanesand  being  founded  upon  the  oonftision  of  ab|tract  or  notional  entity  with  the  concrete  or 
Spinoea.  individual  being  and  its  relations  which  it  symbolises.    ITiey  were  the  theories  of  the 

schools  of  Xenophanes  and  Bpinosa.    Both  these  philosophers  reasoned  that  bccaaeethd 
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concept  Being  was  eqanlly  applicable  to  all  actual  beings,  therefore  there  was  but  one  being  actually  exist- 
ing, and  that  was  the  sum  total  of  all  beings,  the  rb  tv  k«u  vav.  In  the  case  of  the  first  school,  the  specula- 
tions were  vaguely  conceived  and  crudely  defined.  In  the  school  of  Spinoza,  the  theory  was  rendered 
more  plausible  by  his  reasoning  from  the  definition  of  substance  furnished  by  Descartes,  $  656,  and  by  his 
clear  conception  and  his  emphatic  enforcement  of  the  truth  that  no  finite  being  can  be  Independent  of 
any  other  "for  the  begfnning  or  continuance  of  its  existence.  Hegel  seemed  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
argunent,  when  he  contended  that  not  only  the  existence,  but  even  the  conception  of  a  finite  being  in- 
volves the  knowledge  of  its  relations  to  all  other  so-called  finite  beings ;  and  as  actual  existence  is  but  the 
rational  result  of  an  ideal  or  mental  conception  of  the  evolution  of  the  whole,  so  each  finite  being  exists  only 
as  it  is  evolved  firom  and  by  the  whole. 

Diversity  or  negation  is  applied  to  a  being  as  distinguished  from  its  relations,  to  one 
relation  as  distinguished  from  another  relation,  and  also  to  one  being  as  distinguished  from 
another  by  means  of  its  relations.  While  it  is  true  that  one  being,  whether  material  or 
spiritual,  IS  distinguished  from  another  by  intuiiion  or  direct  inspection  ;  it  is  also  true  that  in 
the  most  important  parts  and  uses  of  our  knowledge,  we  employ  relations  only,  and  especially 
those  similar  relations  by  which  beings  are  united  under  concepts.  These  last  are  the  essential 
products  and  media  of  all  thought-knowledge,  the  conditions  of  language,  and  the  aim  and 
achievement  of  all  science. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  cateeory  of  substance  and  attribute^ 

SnbsUnce    and  _  .     .  ,       ,  -,   >,    "         ,       -r-rr     i  ^         ^ 

attribute  for-    ^o  idiV  2i^  it  \^  merely  oostract  and  formal.     We  have  already 

mally    ooneeiv-  ,  t.       /•-,/»  .  -i  t«  n  .i 

ed.  seen  m  our  analysis  of  the  formation  and  application  ot  the 

concept,  that  it  presupposes  similar,  and  therefore  common  relations; 
and  that  these  are  singly  and  in  combination  affirmable  of  things  which  are 
diverse  in  the  content  or  essence  by  which  they  are  defined,  and  in  the 
extent  of  beings  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

Whenever  a  being  is  thought  of,  t.  e.,  is  distinguished  from  another  being 
by  the  number  and  the  extent  of  its  relations,  then  we  have  the  rela- 
tion of  substance  and  attribute  in  its  abstract  form.  What  it  is  in 
the  concrete,  and  what  is  the  true  import  of  a  material  and  spiritual  sub- 
stance, we  will  inquire  after  we  have  considered  the  several  categories, 
both  mathematical  and  real,  by  which  these  two  descriptions  of  beings 
are  characterized.  Chap.  VTL  We  are  at  present  concerned  with  it  only 
in  the  abstract,  and  as  a  formal  relation. 

We  notice  however,  that  diversity  or  difference  pertains  to  a  concept  as  traly  as  to  an 
individual,  to  a  logical  essence  as  properly  as  to  an  actual  being.  Whatever  be  the  object 
distinguished,  however  unlike  any  other  in  its  being  or  relations ;  or  whether  the  diversity 
belongs  to  the  being  or  its  relations,  diversity  is  properly  applied  to  it.  The  sense  or  mean- 
ing in  which  one  object  is  diverse  from  another  should,  however,  always  be  kept  in  view. 

§  648.  The  relation  of  diversity  with  its  several  applications 
identi^.*  ^^  ^      suggests  the  relation  of  identity.     In  affirming  that  A  is  not 

B,  or  is  diverse  from  B,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  A  is 
identical  with  itselK  When  we  apprehend  that  A  is  not  B,  or  that 
A  is  not  B  in  some  one  particular,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  apprehend 
that  it  is  the  same  as  itself.  That  the  mind  comes  to  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  this  relation  at  an  early  period  of  its  development,  and  makes  fre- 
quent application  of  it  afterwards,  is  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation. 
That  the  relation  is  original,  and  is  intuitively  discerned,  is  almost  equally 
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clear.    To  attempt  to  explain  it  by  or  to  resolve  it  into  any  otber  rela- 
tion is  to  fail. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  as  many  hold,  that  the  first  object  to  which  it  is  applied 
Afflnnedofxnen-  is  the  soul  itself,  as  distmguished  from  the  diverse  acts  and  states  of  ^Mch  it 
tal  exiflfcenco.         -g  conscious.     Aa  the  ego  distinguishes  itself  from  its  changing  states,  it  knows 

that  the  states  are  yarying,  but  the  ego  is  the  same.  In  doing  so,  it  must 
compare  itself  at  one  time  vrith  itself  at  another,  or  itself  in  one  state  with  itself  in  another. 
If  this  knowledge  is  expressed  in  a  proposition,  the  ego  in  one  state  and  at  one  time  is  the 
subject — ^the  ego  at  another  time  and  in  another  state  is  the  predicate  coupled  with  the  samenesa 
affirmed.  The  sameness  however  is  predicated  of  the  same  real  object.  The  occasion  which 
excites  to  its  affirmation  is  described  by  the  diverse  form  or  time  under  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind. 

Thifl  would  by  Bomo  philosophers  be  hefd  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms^  an  offsnce  against  the  lav 
of  identity  itseli^  because,  as  it  Is  allied,  the  subject  and  predicate  should  be  terms  exactly  oonTertiU^ 
That  this  is  a  &lso  and  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  predication, and  of  the  law  of  identity,  seeP.  IIL  c.t. 

Or  it  may  be  that  Identity  is  affirmed  of  a  material  object,  as  of  a  house,  or  a 

ship,  a  tree,  or  a  horse.    In  such  cases  the  objects  are  perceived  at  dififerent 

times  at  leatit,  and  are  often  changed  in  form,  appearance  and  properties.  The 

test  or  standard  of  identity  may  be  real  and  natural,  or  it  may  be  conrentional 

and  factitious.    But  the  relation  itself  is  not  thereby  altered.    It  is  properly  expressed  by  a 

proposition,  thus :  the  object  now  perceived,  or  in  any  form  or  appearance,  is  the  same  as  the 

object  perceived  formerly,  or  under  a  different  form  and  aspect. 

Identity  may  also  be  applied  to  a  purely  mental  product  Often  it  is  inte^ 
Of  a  purely  men-  changed  with  similarity,  or  the  sameness  is  transferred  from  the  object 
tal  product.  which  is  mentally  transcribed  or  pictured,  c.g.^  I  have  a  similar  image  or  con. 

cept  now  of  the  same  object  which  I  previously  imagined  or  thought,  as  of  the 
same  horse,  or  of  horses  similar  to  him  in  all  essential  particulars.  When  the  concept  is  said 
to  be  the  same,  in  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  formed  by  ail 
men  from  the  same  individuals,  but  it  is  meant  that  the  similarity  between  the  indiTiduai 
objects  is  so  perfect  that  one  individual  may  be  substituted  for  another  in  forming  it,  and  that 
it  may  be  applied  to  one  as  freely  and  as  properly  as  to  another,  so  that  for  all  the  purpose 
of  thought  and  reasoning  and  scientific  knowledge  it  is  as  though  the  individual  objects  were 
the  same. 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  identity  is  so  conspicuous  in  logic  and  philosphy,  viz.,  in  the  re- 
lations of  a  concept  to  a  concept.  It  is  the  identity  of  a  concept  with  its  content  in  propositions 
of  defimtion^  or  of  a  concept  with  its  extent  in  propositions  of  divition^  or  of  the  two  as  cor- 
related, to  which  the  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction  in  books  of  logic  are  applied.  The 
extension  of  these  laws  to  other  kinds  of  identity  and  difference  has  wrought  indescribable 
confusion  and  error  of  thinking. 

The  principle  or  la%o  of  identity  is,  in  books  of  logic,  con- 
Thoiawofidon-    nected  with  the  law  of  contradiction  and  tlie  law  of  ei- 

tity,  etc.  in  logic.  /.       ,  11 

eluded  middle,  and  the  three  are  set  forth  as  the  three 
fundamental  laws  or  principles  of  thought.  To  secure  us  against  the  con- 
fusion and  error  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  inquiry  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  what  relation  have  "these  laws  of  thought  to 
the  intuitions  of  identity  and  diversity  ?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  we 
may  say : 
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Concern  tho  ro-  Th^se  laws  of  thought  concem  the  relations  of  concepts  to 
cept •  ?o  c^o^r  concepts ;  the  intuitions  in  question  concern  the  relations  of 
^^P**-  beings  and  things.     But  as  the  relations  of  concepts  to  con- 

cepts are  in  the  last  analysis  resolved  into  and  founded  upon  the 
relations  of  things,  it  is  manifest  that  the  purely  logical  principles  or 
laws  cannot  be  received  as  fundamental  They  are  the  axioms  of  logical 
thinking,  but  not  necessarily  the  rules  for  every  form  and  mode  of  knowl- 
edge. In  logic  and  thought-knowledge  they  are  such  practical  rules,  or 
principles  from  which  those  rules  are  derived,  as  have  been  found  necessary 
from  the  dangers  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  use  of  concepts, 
from  the  various  forms  of  expression  in  which  both  concepts  and  their 
relations  are  phrased. 

The  law  of  identity  is  designed  to  avoid  a  twofold  danger  in 
tit^  luar?8  the  use  of  concepts  and  terms.  We  are  tempted  to  suppose, 
fiSdd?nger.'^°'  on  the  ouc  hand,  because  the  diction  is  altered,  that  the 
concepts,  propositions,  and  reasonings  are  changed,  or,  on  the  other,  we 
hastily  conclude  that  two  different  phrases  are  equivalent  in  meaning. 

To  avoid  this  double  exposure  we  are  held  by  this  law  to  the  necessity  and 
^?*^th"'*?  ^^^  *^®  ^^^y  ®^  always  using  and  muntaining  our  concepts  in  the  same  import. 
Identity.  and  of  being  certain  that  we  mean  the  same  thought  when  we  use  the  same 

or  equivalent  language.  Of  our  concepts,  it  is  only  those  which  are  complex 
which  can  be  tried  and  tested  by  this  law ;  and  these  can  be  tested  both  in  their  content  and 
extent.  In  its  application  to  the  content  it  asserts  that  a  concept  is,  for  purposes  of  logic,  the 
same  with  the  sum  of  its  constitutiug  elements :  A=(a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e) ;  i.  e.,  all  these  being  taken 
together,  the  one  is  convertible  with  the  other.  When  applied  to  the  relation  of  extent, 
it  asserts  that  the  concept  as  genus  is  identical  with  the  total  of  its  c:ntained  species  or  sub- 
ordinate parts.  When  content  and  extent  are  both  recognized  in  any  use,  then  identity  in 
both  these  particulars  is  to  be  respected.  To  make  the  logical  law  of  identity  a  mere  mean- 
ingless truism,  as  A  is  A,  or  a  concept  in  the  same  form  of  diction  is  identical  with  itself; 
is  inept  and  absurd. 

It  IB  true,  ns  has  been  said,  that  in  the  last  analysis  logical  relations  are  founded  upon 

real  relations,  or  the  relations  of  concepts  upon  the  relations  of  things.    The  principle 

on  fe^  identity^       ^^  identity  in  logic  has  its  meaning  and  its  use  from  the  assumption  that  in  nature  and 

the  constitution  of  things  there  aro  the  same  powers  (t.  e.,  similar),  the  same  causes, 

the  same  ends,  and  the  some  laws,  and  that  those  aro  represented  to  the  mind  in  the 

.oaroe  concepts  with  a  fixed  content  and  extent.    The  identity  of  concepts  or  logical  identity  is  derived 

from  n  special  application  of  that  relation  of  identity  which  is  intuitional  and  original. 

§  549.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  logical  axiom 
tradictioa.'  ^°^"  or  law  of  Contradiction :  A  is  not  not- A.      This  is  only  a 

generalized  application  of  the  intuition  of  difference  to  any 
concept  whatever,  taken  in  both  extent  and  content.  A  thing  or  a  con- 
cept is  not  another,  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  things  or  concepts  from  which 
it  differs,  nor  all  of  them  united.  Expressed  as  a  rule  it  requires  "  it  should 
never  be  confounded  with  them,  or  substituted  for  them." 
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The  law  of  excluded  middle  is  but  another  application  of 
Excluded  middle,  the  intuitions  of  difference  and  identity  when  generalized. 

It  is,  every  B  is  either  A  or  not-A.  When  A  is  distin- 
gdshed  from  not-A,  it  is  then  discerned  by  reflection  that  these  two  di- 
vide  the  extent  of  all  conceivable  existences  into  two  classes.  This  truth 
is  then  stated  as  a  principle ;  which  is  ready  to  be  used  as  a  law  whenever 
it  is  required  to  guard  or  correct  our  thinking. 

S  550.  Huoli  oTil  has  rcsolted  from  tbe  eiror  of  taking  thcee  three  logical  laws  as  the  origiQal  asd  th« 
only  laws  of  oar  knowledge. 

It  was  entirely  natural  for  philosophers  who  were  practised  in  the  sehools  of  fomiil 
Mlsapplica-     logic  to  suppose  that  erery  thing  which  man  helieres  to  be  tme  oonld  be  demonstrated 
^  f  ^d*  ^^- 1^'^  ^'^^    ^^  *^®  mothods  and  after  the  principles  of  the  syllogism.    The  tenacity  with  which  thia 
^  *  persuasion  has  been  adhered  to  is  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  ail  fyitema  ud 

schools  of  thought.  For  a  long  period  after  the  reviyal  of  philosophy  it  seemed  thai 
man  would  nerer  cease  to  attempt  to  give  a  logical  demonstration  for  the  yery  axioms  and  principles  oa 
which  all  demonstration  must  rest.  Logical  proof  was  required  for  all  knowledge,  for  fhe  belief  in  a  mate- 
rial world,  for  our  confidence  in  memory,  for  the  distinction  between  fiicts  of  experience  and  the  illniions 
of  the  imagination ;  in  short,  fbr  every  thing  known  or  beMoved  by  man.  To  logical  proof  the  three  Ian 
of  thought  were  assumed  as  the  axiomsi  Hence,  upon  these  three  laws  was  made  to  rest  the  whole  stnus 
turo  of  human  knowledge,  and  from  them,  the  validity  of  this  knowledge  was  deduced  in  all  its  farms  and 
applications. 

This  view  of  these  laws  is  especially  manifest  In  the  system  of  Woli;  who  sought  formally  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  all  that  we  know.  These  logical  axioms  constitute  the  ultimate  principles  on  which  all 
knowledge  rests,  the  decisive  criteria  by  which  the  credibility  of  all  knowledge  is  to  be  tested  and  tried. 

A  now  direction  was  given  to  opinion  in  respect  to  the  value  and  authority  of  these 
Kant  resolvod  principles  by  Kant  and  his  fbllowers.  Kant  demonstrated  that  as  logical  axioms  thcr 
these  laws  into  qj^\j  respect  the  consistency  of  concepts  with  concepts,  and  as  such  cannot  be  madi- 
forms  of  thought.  ^^^  ^^^^  foundations  or  criteria  of  knowledge.  He  showed  that  besides  analytical  judg- 
ments d  priori f  to  which  these  principles  apply  in  the  fullest  measure,  there  is  also 
another  class  of  d  priori  judgments  to  which  they  can  have  no  possible  relation.  But  when  he  made  the 
d  priori  element  in  all  these  judgments  to  be  dependent  upon  mental  Ibrms  which  might  be  only  the 
pioducts  of  the  mind*s  own  activity,  ho  grcntly  weakened  their  force  and  authority. 

Bchelling,  after  Fichtehad  carried  Kant's  doctrines  into  complete  idealism,  sought  to 
Schel  11  n  «  and  P^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  knowledge  of  the  external  or  material  world  by  asserting  that  we  hare 
TTcgol's  view  of  a  direct  intuition,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  indifiEprcnce  of  both  the  subject  ire  and 
Identity.  objective.     In  other  words,  as  first  known  these  are  undistinguished  or  identical. 

From  this  indifference  or  identity  of  the  two,  the  mind  develops  the  two  oppoaite 
forms  of  known  being.  This  was  an  entirely  novel  application  of  tbe  law  of  identity,  a  transferenco  cf 
it  from  the  logioal  to  the  metaphysical  arena.  Hegel  sought  to  give  this  doctrine  definite  shape,  by  mak- 
ing pure  thought  or  the  abstract  concept  the  starting  point.  From  this,  by  the  necessaiy  movement  of 
thought,  he  sought  to  develop  every  form  and  object  of  human  knowledge.  He  tested  all  knowledge 
by  logic,  and,  of  course,  made  the  logical  axioms  universaL  But  in  doing  so  he  made  h  special  use  of  the 
law  of  negation  and  the  law  of  identity.  The  relation  of  negation  is  fundamental  to  his  whole  system. 
Every  concept  is  what  it  is  by  its  negative  relation  to  something  else  :  when  this  negative  to  somethiag 
else  is  turned  back  or  applied  to  define  the  first  it  gives  it  all  its  positive  and  definite  import :  A  is  not  fi : 
Its  not-B-ness  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is  as  A.  The  relation  of  identity  is  similarly  applied.  A  u 
shown  to  be  idantloa]  with  not-B  by  precisely  the  same  mode  of  developing  end  defining  it.  Whaterer 
is  developed  ftrom  any  concept  is  developed  by  thought,  and  in  being  developed  from  it,  is  shown  to  be 
other  than  it  is ;  but  by  being  affirmed  of  it  it  is  made  to  be  identical  with  it.  In  thi5  way  evciy  object  is 
shown  in  its  thought-relations  to  bo  that  which  It  is  not— in  other  words,  to  bo  identical  with  it,  becaose 
it  is  conceived  or  defined  by  it. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MATHEMATICAL  RELATIONS  I  TIME   AND  SPACE. 

The  class  of  relations  or  categories  which  come  next  in  order  are  the  relations  which  involve 
the  belief  in  time  and  space.  They  are  what  in  our  classification  we  have  called  the 
mathematical  categories.  These  relations  are  of  the  most  extensive  application.  The 
recognition  of  them  is  involved  in  every  act  of  consciousness  and  perception.  They  are 
most  intimately  blended  with  one  another.  They  suggest  the  space  and  time  which  are 
infinite  and  absolute — the  correlates  of  limited  time  and  limited  space.  Both  space  and 
time  are  invested  with  a  peculiar  mystery  which  seems  to  mock  every  attempt  at  analysis 
and  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  mystery  of  their  nature  and  essence 
serves  to  fascinate  and  hold  the  attention  to  them ;  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  subject- 
matters  both  invites  and  challenges  investigation.  In  order  to  relieve  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  consider  them  first  under  their  more  familiar 
aspects  and  relations,  and  afterwards  in  those  which  are  more  recondite  and  difficult  We 
begin  with 

I.  JExtension  as  given  in  sense-Perception;  or  the  relations  of  matter 
which  introduce  and  require  the  knowledge  of  Space, 

An  matter  ia  §  ^^^'  -^^^  matter  is  known  as  extended.  The  beings  or 
known  as  ex-  objects  of  whicli  we  beoomc  cognizant  in  the  muscular  and 
sensorial  apparatus  are  extended.  The  percepts  which  are 
presented  to  the  sensorium,  as  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  are  perceived  as  ex- 
tended. Whether  this  objective  and  extended  world  is  first  perceived  as 
a  whole  and  then  divided  into  parts,  or  as  parts  which  are  afterwards 
united  into  a  whole,  or  as  parts  and  whole  together  reciprocally  rela- 
ted, it  or  they  must  be  known  as  extended. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  extension  in  one  or  all  of  its  dimensions  is  known  at 
The  extension  at  first  separately  from  the  matter  to  which  it  pertains  and  of  which  it  is  affirm- 
with  matter.  ed ;  nor  that  its  several  directions  or  dimensions  arc  clearly  distinguished ;  nor 

again  that  the  mind  is  at  once  familiar  with  magnitude,  form,  size,  and 
distance,  apart  from  perceived  objects,  or  even  as  belonging  to  such  objects.  Nor  again  is  it 
intended  that  these  objects  of  apprehension  are  clearly  distinguished  and  familiarly  mastered  at 
even  the  first  application  of  the  attention.  Frequent  repetition  and  much  practice  is  requisite 
to  separate  the  elements  which  in  a  single  perception  are  blended,  or  vaguely  perceived.  But 
these  elements  un-distinguished  and  connected,  must  be  potentially  in  the  object,  and  ready  to  be 
discerned  as  soon  as  the  mind  attendi|.  Some  are  mastered  more  easily  than  others.  One  and 
another  stands  out  from  its  background  of  original  indistinctness,  by  a  natural  prominence  as 
compared  with  the  remainder.  But  the  mind  neither  creates  its  materials  either  of  being  or  rela- 
tion, from  itself  or  by  means  of  its  own  energy,  nor  does  it  give  validity  to  its  concepts 
of  either  simply  by  inspecting  objects.  It  simply  finds  what  was  there  before,  and  what 
would  at  once  have  been  observed  if  the  attention  had  been  more  sharp  and  the  powers  had 
been  matured.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  distinguish  the  objects  or  parts  of  the  objects  of  its 
perception,  it  connects  them  at  once  by  the  relations  in  question. 

Development  of  §  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^  matter  is  distinguished  as  such,  from 
tiSJTf^exTcn-  ^"^  ^y  ^^®  observing  mind,  it  is  known  as  extended,  at  least 
»on-  in  two  dimensions.     We  cannot  conceive  the  eye  and  the 
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hand  to  rest  upon  or  to  move  aloDg  any  so-called  object  without  the 
apprehension  of  an  extended  surface.  In  the  process  by  which  the  mate- 
rial world  itself  is  broken  up  into  separate  objects,  each  of  these  objects 
must  be  known  as  terminating  in  surfaces  having  different  directions  with 
reference  to  the  surfaces  and  positions  of  other  objects.  The  ball  which 
the  infant  grasps  and  holds  is  known  to  have  an  extended  surface,  which 
whon  followed  by  the  eye  or  felt  by  the  hand  is  known  to  return  upon 
itself,  giving  as  the  result  B^fonned  object  or  an  object  having  form.  The 
cube  sooner  or  later  makes  objects  femiliar  as  extended  in  three  dimen- 
sions or  directions,  t.  e.,as  high^  broad^  and  deep.  This  extension  is  first 
known  as  outer  or  as  enclosing  matter.  But  when  the  child  peeps  into  a 
box,  or  surveys  from  within,  the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment 
with  which  it  is  familiar,  it  distinguishes  surlaces  as  inner  or  inclosed 
by  matter  from  those  which  are  outer  and  inclose  matter ;  the  surfaces 
being  still  known  as  belonging  to  matter  and  not  at  all  as  separable 
attributes,  and  still  less  as  involving  relations  to  empty  space  or  a  con- 
ceivable void. 

But  the  mind  cannot  contemplate  inclosing  and  inclosed,  or  outer  and  inner 
Void  or  inclos-  extension,  without  removing  the  inclosed  or  inclosing  matter,  or  at  least  witli- 
ing  space.  ^^^  thinking  of  them  as  removed.     By  the  child,  the  box  or  apartment  is 

believid  literally  to  be  empty.  It  is  void  of  all  matter  that  is  discern- 
ible by  the  senses.  The  outer  surface  of  the  ball  or  cube  is  in  contact  with  no  perceived 
matter.  So  far  as  the  senses  apprehend,  a  void  or  empty  space  is  believed  to  envelop  tkem. 
The  contained  atmosphere  is  not  perceived  to  be  material.  However  decisively  succeeding 
experiments  may  prove  that  it  has  weight,  resistance  and  even  color,  the  senses  do  not  as  jet 
acknowledge  any  of  these  properties.  In  this  void  there  is  nothing,  t.  «.,  nothing  sensible  or 
material  And  yet  this  void  can  be  occupied  with  matter.  The  box  and  the  apartment  can 
both  be  filled.  Cube  can  be  piled  upon  cube,  ball  can  be  laid  by  the  side  of  ball  till  the  inner 
surfaces  are  reached  in  every  direction.  More  than  all,  within  this  void,  noattcr  can  be  moved; 
the  ball  can  be  dragged  or  thrown  from  one  side  of  the  apartment. to  the  other. 

.    ,  Matter  is  thus  perceived  to  be  capable  of  being  included  or  surrounded  by 

void  Bpacc'  Is  Other  matter,  or  by  that  which  is  void — t.  c,  not-mattcr.  It  is  also  known  to 
Sale  and  dkcc^  ^^  capable  of  including  other  matter  or  void  space.  Last  and  most  im- 
tion.  portant  of  all,  it  is  known  to  be  movable  in  space.     Moreover,  within  tl>e 

void  included  by  matter,  different  objects  may  be  introduced.  When  compared  with  one 
another,  or  with  this  inclosing  matter,  they  are  said  to  be  placed  or  situated  here  and  ihtrt, 
near  and  remote^  etc.  When  viewed  with  respect  to  a  person  perceiving  them,  or  an  object 
in  his  place,  they  are  before  and  behind.  If  the  person  or  object  moves  or  is  moved,  he  or  it 
is  said  to  go  or  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither.  These  give  the  relations  of  matter  to  matter, 
involving  place^  position^  and  direction. 

All  these  relations  are  as  yet  known  of  different  portions  of  matter  as  perceived.  The 
outside  and  inAide,  the  ?iere  and  there^  etc.,  etc.,  are  only  aflBrmed  of  material  objects  as  thev 
are  mutually  related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  something  which  at  least  is  not  known  to  be 
matter,  or,  it  may  be,  is  known  not  to  be  matter — i,  «.,  not  to  affect  the  senses  in  any  of  the 
Bsuol  methods. 
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Analysis  re-  §  5*'3.  After  the  process  of  perception  is  complete,  and  all 
i^oM*o?e  h^  *^^*  ^*  involves  is  united  and  built  up  into  sense-objects  and 
°°®"  their  relations,  the  mind  proceeds  to  analyze  these  elements, 

and  to  think  of  them  separately  from  any  one  substance,  and  as  common  to 
many.  The  color,  the  taste,  the  feeling,  and  the  other  sensible  qualities 
are  conceived  and  named  apart  in  the  manner  already  explained,  and 
soon  become  familiar  to  the  mind.  But  after  disposing  of  all  the  qualities 
apprehended  by  sense-perception,  it  encounters  as  a  residuum  those  which 
are  suggested  by  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  matter  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  hand  experiments  upon  these  surfaces,  and  finds  them 
rough  or  smooth^  etc.  The  eye  discerns  them  as  variously  colored,  as  light 
or  dark^  etc.  But  no  one  of  the  senses  finds  what  we  call  their  extension. 
There  is  no  sense-perception  to  which  this  is  appropriate,  and  over 
against  which  this  may  be  set  as  a  quality.  Moreover,  this  very  property 
involves  the  recognition  of  the  void  to  which  it  is  conceived  to  have  some 
relation.  The  one  cannot  be  apprehended  without  the  other ;  the  asser- 
tion or  recognition  of  the  one  is  the  assertion  or  recognition  of  some  rela- 
tion to  the  other. 

What  is  this  void  which  we  call  space ;  which  as  yet  is  not 
fnqmJiS.  °^^    pcrccivcd    by  the   senses,  and    yet  is  somehow    known   to 

exist  ?  What  is  extension  or  that  property  in  matter  which 
requires  the  recognition  of  space  ?  By  what  powers  and  processes  of  the 
mind  are  each  of  these  known?  How  are  they  defined  when  knouTi? 
These  inquiries  remain  to  be  answered.  We  may  find  some  aid  in  answer- 
ing them,  if  we  consider  first  the  attributes  and  relations  which  involve 
the  kindred  questions  in  respect  to  time. 

II.  Of  Time  as  apprehended  in  conscious7iess ;  or  the  relations  of 
ecents  which  introduce  and  involve  the  knowledge  of  Time* 

§  554.  The  phenomena  or  activities  of  the  soul  are  to  time, 
rekitea  to  the  what  material  objects  are  to  space.  It  is  to  these  events  and 
iicta  o  e  so  .  j^^^jyj^jgg  ^f  ^jjg  Spirit  that  the  relations  of  time  are  applied 
with  the  most  eminent  propriety.  They  are  also  affirmed  of  the  events 
and  phenomena  of  matter,  and  apparently  with  the  same  directness  and 
confidence  as  of  those  of  spirit.  Whether  this  happens  by  the  direct 
or  intuitive  action  of  the  mind,  or  by  its  indirect  and  mediate  opera- 
tions, is  reserved  for  further  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  time  and  its  relations  pertain  with  eminent  propriety  to  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  soul  apprehends  by  consciousness. 

Ecery  psychical  act  or  state^  whether  apprehended  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly as  a  part  of  the  whole  series,  and  the  entire  series  viewed  as  an 
unbroken  whole,  is  known  as  continuing  or  enduring. 
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How  soon ;  or  whether  it  is  by  the  gradual  disdpline  or  instant  appUcatioD 
'^  ^  distin-  ^^  ^®  powers  that  psychical  phenomena  are  separated  into  distinct  events,  we 
gnished  at  first,     need  not  inquire.    The  events  of  our  inner  life  may  seem  at  first  to  flow  in 

a  smooth  and  even  current,  or  the  surface  may,  from  the  first,  be  broken  b\ 
slight  ripples,  that  afterwards  rise  into  clearly-distinguished  waves.  In  either  case,  the  whole 
and  the  parts  are  Icnown  as  continuous  or  enduring.  An  act  that  is  literally  instantaneous,  a 
state  beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  instant  and  occupying  no  time  at  all,  is  absolutely 
inconceivable.  What  we  call  instants  arc  not  timeless^  but  the  least  knowable  or  appreciable 
portions  of  time.  As  every  object  of  sense-perception — ^whether  many  as  one,  or  one  of  many 
— ^must  be  known  as  extended ;  so  is  it  with  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  GontinuaniT 
belongs  to  each  and  to  all.  This  continuance  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  first,  like  the 
extension  which  we  perceive  in  matter,  is  not  known  as  an  attribute  or  relation  involving 
what  we  call  void  or  absolute  time,  but  is  known  as  blended  with  the  object  of  which  we  are 
conscious ;  constituting  with  the  special  matter  of  the  state  an  undistinguished  whole,  separa- 
ble  by  the  attentive  thought  iuto  its  distinguishable  elements  or  relations. 

8  555.    As  soon  and  as  fast  as  the  continuous  flow  of  these 

Thcoontmaanoa     "  _  .11  .  ,.     .  ,  ,, 

of  two  classes  of  umer  phenomena  is  broken  up  into  distinct  and  separable 
events,  the  fact  that  they  are  continuous  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly apprehended.  Before  it  was  vaguely  known ;  now  it  is  made  the 
matter  of  definite  cognition.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  objects  given 
to  consciousness ;  Jirst,  the  energy  of  the  ego  by  wbich  it  manifests  its 
continued,  unbroken,  and  identical  life ;  and  second^  the  special  activities 
which  change  every  instant,  which  are  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  attract  the  attention  by  their  special  force  or  quality.  The 
mind  knows  itself  the  subject  of  changing  activities — to  be  living  and  acting 
continuously.  That  which,  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  here  called  the 
continued  life  or  energy  of  the  soul,  is  presented  as  the  object  of  its 
apprehension,  cannot  be  classed  with  any  thing  besides,  in  the  soul'? 
cognition.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  that  the  soul  distmguishes  itself 
from  its  changing  and  succeeding  phenomena,  and  that  it  knows  the  clo- 
the self,  the  existing  being  as  contrasted  with  its  phenomena — to  be 
enduring.  But  the  soul  also  knows  itself  as  acting  and  suflTering  in  states 
that  change  as  continuously.  Some  of  these  states  may  seem  also  to 
coincide  with  others,  as  one  continuous  or  repeated  act  of  knowledge  may 
run  side  by  side  with  two  or  more  diverse  states  of  feeling. 

Of  the  special  and  changing  activities  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  We  know 
The  propcnt,  the  present  by  immediate  and  intuitive  inspection,  but  we  know  them  as 
post,  and  luturo.  continuing :  the  patft  activity  we  remember,  but  we  reitaember  it  as  con- 
tinuing: the  future  we  anticipate  and  believe  in,  but  we  believe  it  as  ('»."- 
tinning.  But  we  know  all  the  three  as  connected  with  and  proceeding  from  the  contmuallv 
existing  subject  of  them,  and  as  by  its  life  connected  with  one  another.  Upon  this  con- 
tinually existing  and  proceeding  life  of  the  soul,  all  its  special  activities  and  states  are  pro- 
jected^ as  it  were ;  as  one  portion  of  extended  matter  is  perceived  over  against  the  back- 
ground of  other  matter  more  extended  than  itself.  These  activities  thus  connected  are  known 
to  exist  in  a  series  iuTolving  the  relations  between  one  another  of  note,  before^  and  after. 
These  relations  are  applied  first  of  all  to  the  individual  activities  of  the  soul,  not  at  all  to  the 
instants  or  periods  of  time  which  they  arc  conceived  to  occupy,  or  are  supposed  to  represent, 
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for  these  are  not  yet  supposed  to  be  reached  by  analysis  or  generalization.  But  just  as  we 
speak  of  portions  of  matter,  as  here^  there  ;  before^  behind ;  vnthin^  and  without ;  so  we  apply 
these  time-relations  to  the  states  of  the  soul.  As  we  find  one  portion  of  matter  included  by 
or  including  other  portions,  so  we  can  cut  off  one  portion  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  soul  by 
voluntary  or  iuToluntary  effort,  and  contemplate  those  states  which  are  bounded  by  it,  either 
in  the  way  of  inclusion  or  exclu^on. 

§  556.  Time  may  seem  to  the  consciousness  to  be  void,  as  space 
J^^^®'^^®^^®'   can  appear  to  be  void  to  sense-perception.    The  mind  can  at 

least  attend  to  a  certain  series  only  of  the  events  of  its  inner 
life,  and  contemplate  the  rest  of  this  existence  as  unoccupied  by  any 
events  whatever,  and  yet  as  continuing.  There  can  be  no  time  absolutely 
void,  but  portions  of  the  soul's  existence  can  be  considered  as  such,  in  the 
sense  explained.  But  that  time  should  be  conceived  or  known  as  void,  is 
not  at  all  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  events  in  the  relations  of  time. 
We  can  know  events  as  past,  present,  and  future,  by  considering  each  of 
them  as  continuous  phenomena  of  the  continued  life  of  the  soul. 

We  haye  to  do  thus  far  only  with  time-relations  in  the  concrete,  and  as  given 
Consciousness  in  consciousness.  By  consciousness,  it  will  be  obvious,  we  do  not  intend 
carefully  defined,    merely  the  power  or  the  act  by  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  states  as  present 

and  Immediate.  It  includes  some  use  of  the  representative  power  in  respect 
to  past  and  future  events,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  what  is  represented,  was  or  will  be  actual. 
Consciousness  must  be  enlarged  to  this  extent  of  meaning,  before  it  can  connect  objects  in  the 
relations  of  time.  But  in  consciousness  as  thus  defined,  we  clearly  distinguish  between  what 
is  concrete  in  the  matter  of  the  souPs  experience — both  its  separate  acts  or  stages  of  knowl- 
edge,  feeling,  and  will,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  the  soul's  continued  life— from  the  time-rela- 
tions which  these  phenomena  hold  to  one  another.  These  last  are  a  reaidutim  which  present 
material  for  further  consideration  and  analysis. 

nr.     0/  the  mutual  relations  of  Mctended  and  Unduring  objects. 

The  mind  dia-  §  557.  Material  objects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  apprehended 
Snd"  rad^JiSg  ^y  sense-perception  as  extended.  Spiiitual  acts  and  states 
objects  together.  ^^^  knowu  in  consciousncss  as  enduring.  But  sense-percep- 
tion and  consciousness  occur,  in  fact,  as  two  elementfi  of  the  same  psychical 
energy  or  state.  As  a  consequence,  the  relations  of  extension  and  dura- 
tion are  intimate  and  interchangeable,  and  the  conceptions  and  language 
originally  derived  from  and  appropriate  to  the  one,  are  appropriated  to  the 
other. 

We  do  not  indst  that  the  soul  can,  in  the  same  mental  state,  act  with  equal 
But  not  with  energy  in  each  of  these  forms  of  activity.  On  the  contrary,  its  force  is  most 
equal  attention,     ugyally  expended  upon  the  one  or  the  other.    But  however  energetic  and 

absorbing  be  the  energy  of  the  soul  in  its  sense>perception  of  a  material 
object,  it  cannot  be  wholly  unaware  that  it  also  exercises  spiritual  activity  in  perceiving.  However 
axclufflvely  introverted  is  its  gaze  upon  the  experiences  of  the  inner  self,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
unaware  of  material  and  extended  objects.  By  this  obvious  fact  of  actual  experience,  we 
explain  the  intunate  conjunction  of  duration  and  extension,  and  understand  how  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  even  necessary,  to  connect  the  two  in  imagination,  language,  and  thought. 
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Duration  trans-  §  ^^^*  ^®  ^™*  ®^  these  applications  which  we  Dotice,  is 
^^^°^  the  transference  of  the  relations  of  time  from  the  phe- 
phenomena.        nomena  of  Spirit,  to  the  activities  and  phenomena  of  matter. 

Duration  or  continuance  is,  as  we  have  seen,  originally  discerned  of  the  activities  and 
phenomena  of  the  spirit.    To  these  the  relations  of  time  are  directly  and  properly  applied. 
The  reason  is,  that  when  these  relations  are  affirmed  of  more  than  one  object,  whether  of 
matter  or  spirit,  the  intervention  of  the  memory  is  required.    We  cannot  say  of  the  trottinfc 
of  a  horse,  of  the  flight  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  other  motion,  that  it  continued  so  many  seconds 
or  minutes,  without  supposing  the  memory  of  the  observer,  who  is  all  the  while  looking  on,  to 
translate  the  objects  really  taking  place  into  the  objects  t^  perceived  by  7ufruelfyUe.f  into  so  many 
acts  of  hia  oion,  each  enduring  to  much  time.    Every  object  of  memory  is  remembered  as 
having  been  observed  by  the  person,  and  is  recalled  by  him  as  having  been  observed,  and 
hence  as  necessarily  bearing  the  relations  of  time.    Material  acts  or  phenomena  must  be 
connected  as  constituting  an  intellectual  whole,  that  they  may  be  recalled.    This  is  further 
evident  from  the  circumstance  that,  whatever  may  take  place  in  the  series  of  objective  or 
material  acts,  that  which  is  unobserved  is  totally  omitted  in  the  estimates  of  time.    It  is  to  the 
mind  as  enduring  as  though  it  had  not  been  at  all    It  is  not  true  thtit  observation  or  memory, 
one  or  both,  makes  the  material  phenomena  to  endure  or  to  require  time  in  which  to  endure ; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  knowledge  of  them  as  enduring  requures  that  they  be  thought  of  br 
some  person  as  occurring  in  his  actual  or  possible  experience.    We  raise  no  questions  and 
make  no  assertions  respecting  objective  time,  or  time  considered  apart  from  the  experience 
of  some  spirit.    We  have  to  do,  at  present,  with  duration,  i.  0.,  as  experienced,  or  with  objects  as 
enduring.    We  assert  that  this  relation  c^  neither  be  applied,  nor  thought  of  as  applied  to 
any  nmterial  acts  or  events,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  duration  of  some  person  who 
applies  to  them  his  own  spiritual  experiences  as  coinciding  with  these  in  fact  or  imagination. 
Every  such  application,  when  fully  translated  or  explicated,  is  made  as  follows :  "  While  I  wa^ 
thinking  or  observing,  the  horse  trotted  or  the  bullet  sped  so  or  so  far." 

The  meagnres  §  ^^^*  ^^^  though  duration,  as  a  spiritual  experience,  is  the 
Siken^from^cx-  iiltimat€  Standard  or  measure;  the  duration  of  material 
tended  being.  events, — the  actual  measures  of  the  duration  of  both  spiritual 
and  material  phenomena, — are  taken  from  the  objective  or  material  world. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Any  standard  furnished  from  individual  and 
spiritual  experience  must  be  so  indeterminate  to  one's  self  as  to  be  use- 
less, and,  moreover,  must  be  whoUy  inaccessible  to  every  one  besides. 
Though,  in  our  ultimate  analysis,  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  While  I  vas 
thinking  and  feeling  so  and  so,  the  pendulum  vibrated,  the  horse  ran,  the 
bullet  sped  so  or  so  far,"  yet  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  ^Ji  and 
render  familiar  any  individual  or  often  repeated  series  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, so  as  to  use  it  as  a  standard  even  for  ourselves.  Even  if  we  could 
do  this  for  ourselves,  we  could  not  bring  it  within  the  reach  and  use  of 
others.  Each  individual  might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  employ  hia  own 
separate  measure  or  standard  of  duration,  but  no  two  persons  could  have 
one  that  was  common.  But  two  individuals,  and  even  two  myriads  of 
individuals,  can  observe  the  lame  vibrating  pendulum,  the  same  advancing 
or  wamng  shadow  on  the  dial,  the  same  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  can 
use  these  as  standards  to  measure  and  mark  all  other  phenomena,  both 
internal  and  external. 
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It  is  by  a  natural  necessity,  therefore,  that  all  the  relations  of  time  should  be  measured 
by  standards  and  dimensions  taken  from  extension  and  space.  Some  material  thing,  moving 
a  prescribed  distance,  is  taken  as  the  unit  or  standard.  It  may  be  a  heavenly  body  returning 
upon  its  path  at  supposed  regular  intervals ;  it  may  be  the  beating  of  the  hand  or  the  foot, 
each  stroke  being  assumed  to  be  equally  long ;  it  may  be  some  artificial  motion,  as  of  a  pendu- 
luni  or  balance-wheel,  under  the  operation  of  gravitation  or  steady  tension.  But  whatever  the 
standard  may  be,  it  must  be  assumed^  for  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  demonstrated  that  its 
motions  are  uniform  in  their  rate  of  time.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
intuitively  discerned,  that  any  of  these  motions  which  are  considered  the  most  accurate 
standards  of  time  are  uniform  with  each  other.  This  assimaption  rests  upon  another,  that  of 
rational  order  or  fitness  in  the  constitution  and  phenomena  of  the  universe;  or,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  principle  of  final  cause.  The  certainty  which  is  claimed  for  the  mathematico- 
physicul  sciences  in  the  ultimate  and  most  unquestioned  of  their  relations, — the  sciences  which 
are  styled  preeminently  the  sciences  of  observation  and  of  fact — rests  in  the  final  resort  upon 
this  d  priori  relation  of  being  and  law  of  thought. 

Not  only  are  the  Btandards  of  duration  taken  from  material 
duration  taken    aud  extended  objects,  but  the  language  of  duration  is  taken 

from  the  same  source,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  In  fact,  and 
from  necessity,  all  the  relations  of  time  are  expressed  in  terms  originally 
appropriate  to  material  objects,  and  the  relations  of  extension  which  they 
involve,  Zong,  shorty  deforcy  ajfter^  etc.,  were  first  applied  to  material 
objects,  and  from  them  transferred  to  the  relations  of  time.  As  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  this  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  necessity  by  which  the 
language  and  t^rms  of  every  kind  that  are  applied  to  spirit  and  its  rela- 
tions must  be  derived  from  space-objects  and  space-relations. 

IV.   0/  the  relations  of  Qua?itity  as  applicable  to  space  and  time  objects. 
,  ,  ..  .     §  560.    Material  objects  are  not  only  known  to  be  extended. 

Extended  objects     r*  n    -.      •  .       n  . 

measure  one  Dut,  as  extended,  they  are  soon  perceived  as  measurmg  one 
another.  This  at  once  introduces  and  explains  the  relation 
of  quantity.  The  relation  implies  the  act  of  measuring,  and  the  discovery 
of  an  answer  by  some  assumed  standard.  Quantity  supposes  the  inquiry, 
How  much,  How  many,  or,  How  great  ?  It  has  for  its  answer.  So  much, 
So  many.  So  large — ^referring  at  once  to  some  object  which,  in  its  relation 
of  extension,  duration,  or  number,  is  before  or  may  be  before  the  mind. 
The  extended  material  universe,  as  at  first  vaguely  and  confusedly  per- 
ceived, is  unbroken,  having  only  superficial  extension.  By  the  process  of 
sense-perception  it  is  soon  broken  into  separate  objects,  each  of  which  is 
extended.  When  these  objects,  thus  separated,  are  again  compared  with 
the  unbroken  whole  from  which  they  are  divided,  they  are  known  as 
holding  to  each  other  the  relation  of  parts  and  a  whole.  The  same  is  true 
when  any  portion  of  this  extended  whole  is  detached  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  divisions. 

In  a  similar  way,  one  or  more  of  the  separate  acts  or  states 
cucai  "pLen^-  of  the  soul  which  foUow  one  another  in  a  series  as  experienced 
e     0    e  Bame.    ^  consciousuess,  may  be  contemplated  as  dividing,  and  yet 
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making  up  this  whole,  the  whole  of  time  being  constituted  by  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  the  soul  in  its  different  acts.  In  this  way  we  apply  the 
relation  of  whole  and  parts  to  both  extended  and  enduring  objects,  the 
whole  being,  in  the  one  case,  constituted  of  objects  adjacent  in  extenBioii^ 
and,  in  the  other,  of  objects  continuous  in  duration,  which  objects,  thus 
viewed,  become  its  parts. 

Psychologically  viewed,  the  relation  of  whole  and  parts  is  the  first  of 
the  relations  of  quantity  which  the  mind  apprehends  by  sense  and  con- 
sciousness, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wholes  and  parts  which  result  from 
the  analyzing  and  combining  acts  of  sense,  representation  and  thought,  be- 
long among  the  formal  relations. 

Again :  The  adjacent  surfaces  of  extended  objects  are  observed  to  coincide  in  one  of 
their  terminating  limits,  either  when  t«ro  objects  are  placed  closely  upon  one  another  by  the 
hand,  or  when  two  are  held  at  different  distances,  so  as  precisely  to  cover  one  another  to  the 
eye.  If,  in  either  case,  all  the  extremities  coincide,  one  of  these  objects  measures  the 
other,  and  is  equal  to  it.  If  one  extends  beyond  the  other,  it  is  greater ;  if  it  falls  short  of  it, 
it  is  less.  The  same  relations  would  be  affirmed  of  two  or  more  spiritual  states  as  enduring, 
if  they  should  be  actually  experienced  together  in  consciousness,  supposing  this  were  possi- 
ble, or  if  they  were  simply  conceived  so  to  occur.  We  speak  of  periods  of  time,  when  thus 
compared,  usually  as  longer  or  shorter  than  others,  or  as  equally  long  or  short  with  another,  in 
terms  taken  from  the  dimensions  of  space.  We  also  speak  of  more,  or  less,  or  equal  time,  in 
those  designations  of  quantity  which  are  common  to  both  space  and  time  objects,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  be  equally  appropriate  to  either. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  measure  one  extended  surface  by  another,  the  tiro 
must  be  in  fact,  or  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in  one  plane.  Tou  cannot  measure  a  plane  bj  a 
spherical  surface,  nor  a  circular  by  a  straight  line.  You  can  measure  only  the  planes  which 
each  present  to  the  eye.  Direction  in  some  sense  is  also  implied.  Tou  must  move  the  meas- 
ured object  evenly  in  a  plane,  or  move  it  towards  some  defining  limit,  which  must  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  eye  leads  in  the  sense-perceptions,  and  to  the  eye 
at  first  all  objects  appear  in  one  plane,  direction  need  not  at  first  be  a  matter  prominently  con- 
sidered. 

§  661.    These  examples  explain  how  one  extended  objector 

Meaaurement  "_.  «..  ii^i^* 

requires    nmu-    endurmg  act  of  Spirit  may  measure  another  by  the  relations 
of  equality  or  greater  and  less.    Measure,  in  another  mean- 
ing, supposes  the  application  of  number. 

This  relation  may  be  developed  so  far  as  to  be  applied  to 

The  relation  of      ,  «  ,_  ■»-,.-     ,i  i  .      .  x   i. 

number,  how  do-  thcso  usos,  as  foUows :  Jpirst  of  all,  some  object  must  be 
veope  .  selected  which  shall  serve  as  the  unit,  which  at  the  same 

time  can  be  conveniently  repeated  as  an  equal  part  of  a  whole  of  extended 
objects,  or  of  a  series  of  enduring  mental  states.  Let  two  objects  of 
equal  extent  of  surface  be  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  be  seen  to  be 
equal.  Let  the  one  be  then  placed  adjoining  the  other,  and  made  to  coincide 
with  it  in  the  same  plane ;  or,  which  is  the  same  in  effect,  let  a  single 
object  be  moved  before  any  background,  and  successively  cover  and  reveal 
portions  equal  to  itself,  and  we  have  at  once  complete  occasion  for  the  use 
of  number  in  measurement.    Two  equals  side  by  side  in  a  plane,  can 
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be  counted  if,  the  mind  contemplates  the  one  after  the  other  in  the  order 
of  time.  That  with  which  it  begins  is  the  first,  or  1,  of  the  series.  The 
next,  when  connected  with  the  one  taken  first  in  time,  is  the  2d,  or  2. 
When  another  is  thus  connected,  we  have  the  third,  or  3,  and  so  on.  Thus 
we  count,  or  number.  But  to  count,  or  number,  is  only  possible  as  we 
connect  objects  by  a  consecutive  series  of  mental  acts — ^that  is,  by  a  series 
of  mental  acts  following  each  other  in  time. 

The  object  which  thus  divides  into  equal  parts  an  extended  whole  or  a  con- 
Uelntions  of  ^^^^^  series,  whether  the  divisions  ace  permanent,  or  momentary,  is  called 
number.  its  measure.    When  these  parts  are  connected  as  following  one  another,  by 

the  sustained  attention  of  the  mind,  the  parts  are  numbered  as  well  as 

measured. 

§  562.  The  relation  of  number  is  complex,  and  requires  that 
nSmbOT^SeSf  objects  should  be  connected  in  series  as  wholes  and  parts, 
and  contemplated  in  the  relations  which  are  derived  from  the 
time-relations  of  the  mind  that  views  them.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
number  without  cognizing  objects  as  connected  as  wholes  and  parts,  by  the 
mind's  contemplation  of  them  in  a  series  of  acts  distinguished  and  united 
as  enduring  in  its  own  subjective  experience.  In  other  words,  number 
depends  upon  those  relations  of  time  which  we  assume  and  know  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  soul's  own  activity. 

When  a  series  of  mental  states  is  itself  measured  and  numbered,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  reflective  consciousness  the  series  itself  is 
made  objective  to  the  mind.  It  is  treated  or  viewed  as  though  it  were  a 
series  or  whole  of  material  objects.  In  such  a  case  it  is  itself  contem- 
plated by  a  new  series  of  acts  which,  as  necessarily  consequent  in  the 
mind's  subjective  experience,  both  require  and  furnish  the  relations  of 
number  which  are  forthwith  applied  to  the  objectnseries  before  it.  It 
Tiiakes  no  difference  what  this  object  is,  whether  it  is  an  object-object  or  a 
subject-object.  It  is  contemplated  by  a  series  of  acts  wholly  subjective, 
involving  as  spiritual  acts  the  attribute  of  duration  to  themselves,  and  as 
successive^  the  relation  of  number  in  the  objects  which  they  unite  and 
measure  as  wholes  and  parts. 

Thus  fiir  we  have  to  do  with  the  relations  of  quantity  as  known  in  the  concrete,  that  is,  as 
applied  to  actually  existing  objects.  We  have  seen  bow  one  portion  of  matter  or  one  act  or 
state  of  mind  can  be  applied  to  measure  another  or  others,  in  the  way  of  magnitude  and 
number.  We  have  also  seen  that  we  cannot  measure  extended  objects  or  connect  spiritual 
states  without  numbering  them.  How  these  can  be  conceived  as  pure  quantity  or  quantity  in 
fhe  abstract,  will  be  considered  hereafter.    (Cf.  §  569). 

V.  Of  extended  and  enduring  objects  as  Imaged  or  represented:  or 
space  and  time  objects  as  enlarged  and  measured  by  the  Imagination. 

§  563.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  material  universe  is 
sense  -  per-  apprehended  through  the  senses  by  any  single  act  of  the 
cep  ion.  mind.    The  hand  can  cognize  an  object  of  only  equal  extent 

35 
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with  itself.  The  eye  has  a  &r  wider,  but  still  a  very  limited  range.  All 
beyond  either,  is  apprehended  and  measured  by  the  representative  power. 
Even  within  the  limits  to  which  the  eye  reaches,  and  upon  those  very 
objects  which  the  eye  seems  to  command,  the  representative  power  is 
largely  employed  in  estimating  extent  in  the  dimensions  of  distance  and 
size. 

That  which  is  before  the  eye  is  the  utmost  which  the  eye  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
peroeivef  and  rery  much  of  this  extent  is  estimated  by  the  mind's  eye.  If  we  change  the 
point  of  view  with  the  swifhiess  of  the  flying  bird,  as  fast  as  we  see  a  new  extent  of  objects, 
we  lose  sight  of  those  present  an  instant  before.  The  sulor  who  is  driven  before  the  vind, 
finds  himself,  every  morning,  appaisntly  in  the  same  place  as  tlie  evening  previous— in  thn 
centre  of  a  circular  lake  bounded  by  the  line  made  by  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Within  these  limits,  whether  the  observer  is  fixed  or  in  motion,  this  ex- 
Within  tbeie  tended  whole  can  be  divided  according  to  the  convenience  or  the  caprice  of 
Mwe  ^eaae.  ^  ^^  percipient.  Nature  has  given  fixed  or  moving  boundary  lines,  by  tbe 
various  properties  of  the  undivided  and  separable,  of  the  stationary  and 
moving  objects  with  which  she  fills  every  visible  scene.  The  objects  within  the  reach  of  the 
hand  and  the  direct  inspection  of  the  eye,  we  measure  by  selecting  some  one  as  a  unit,  in  tho 
manner  explained.  Those  beyond  these  bounds,  we  measure  in  a  similar  way,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  material  measured,  and  the  standard  by  which  it  is  measured,  are  famisb«d 
by  the  imagination  only,  working  upon  the  suggestions  or  oocadons  which  perceived  objects 
furnish.  We  seem  to  perceive  the  real  height  of  the  lofly  tree  that  shoots  up  firom  the  hori- 
zon against  the  sky,  while  it  is  but  a  mote  to  the  eye ;  we  think  we  perceive  the  width  of  tbe 
stream  that  threads  the  distant  meadow  with  a  silvery  line,  but  these  estimates  are  possible 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  picture-making  power,  that  brings  them  by  the  side  of  the  tree  under 
which  we  stand,  or  upon  tbe  margm  of  the  stream  where  we  sit.  We  have  ahready  learned, 
in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  ima^nation  that  ve 
supply  the  defects  of  the  senses,  and  interpret  their  indications. 

^      ..^  §  ^04«    Beyond  the  limits  of  actual  perception  we  are  de- 

Beyond  these  we  ,,..  it*  .  e 

uMtheimaginar  pendent  upon  the  imagmation  alone  for  our  estimates  of 
distance  and  size.  These  estimates,  within  and  heyond  the 
reach  of  experience,  vary  with  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  gained 
of  such  objects  by  inspection  and  recall  by  the  memory,  and  with  the 
practice  which  we  have  gained  by  the  frequent  application  of  definite 
standards  by  the  representative  power.  The  adult  surpasses  the  child 
immeasurably  in  this  power.  So  does  the  man  of  various  observatioD  and 
of  disciplined  powers  excel  the  man  of  limited  knowledge  and  of  imtrained 
habits ;  so  most  strikingly  does  the  modem,  instructed  and  taught  as  he 
is,  present  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  wisest  of  the  ancients. 

The  child,  uninformed  and  inunature,  has  very  scanty  materials  with  wfaich 

How  the  (^d    ^  fin  ^p  ^^  extend  the  background  of  the  scene  that  is  within  reach  of  its 

imagines  distant  f  , o  .  ,    ,  „         .      ^• 

objects.  perceptions,  and  but  littie  mterest  to  exate  to  their  use.    Hence  its  esu- 

mates  of  the  place,  distance,  and  size  of  the  objects  that  are  remote  from  its 

reach,  uninteresting  to  its  feelings,  or  unfamiliar  to  its  handling,  are  smgularly  confused, 

capricious,  and  uncertain. 

A  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of  no  Inferior  intelligence,  and  of  good  oppor- 
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tunities  for  instraction  and  thought,  was  once  asked  how  far  distant  the  sun  sets,  and  answered 
promptly,  In  the  next  field.  The  answer  expressed  the  first  impressions  of  every  child,  and 
clearly  illustrates  the  little  exercise  to  which  the  childish  imagination  is  disciplined  in  the  way 
of  filling  the  interval  that  iies  between  its  home  and  the  Visible  horizon.  This  child  had 
wallLed  and  driven  for  miles  in  every  direction  from  its  home,  and  would  have  remembered, 
and  declared  if  prompted  by  a  leading  question,  that  all  the  roadways  along  which  it  had  gone 
were  bordered  by  adjacent  houses,  fields,  and  gardens,  ]\ke  those  in  sight ;  but  it  had  never 
learned  familiarly  to  think  of  these  as  filling  up  the  space,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  dimen- 
sions. Beyond  the  bounds  that  shut  in  the  nearest  and  the  most  familiar  objects,  its  imagi- 
nation had  rarely  acted,  and  all  the  wide  universe  without  was  to  its  fiincy  and  its  judgment 
almost  a  blank.  In  the  same  way  we  account  for  the  incapacity  of  a  child  to  conceive  intelli- 
gently the  length  of  a  road  or  the  extent  of  a  journey. 

Very  like  the  immature  child  is  the  uncultivated  man,  especially  if  such  an 
The  uncultiva-  ®^®  ^  fixed,  by  his  habits  of  life,  to  a  single  narrow  valley  or  a  limited  range 
ted  man.  of  travel.    Every  thing  beyond  is  confused  and  unmeasured.    The  horizon  of 

his  actual  perceptions,  or  the  slightly  enlarged  horizon  of  his  expeditions  for 
hunting  and  war,  includes  all  that  he  knows  or  soberly  imagines.  He  may  at  times  fill  the 
blank  vacuity  beyond  with  objects  that  are  monstrous,  horrid,  and  grotesque— objects  that  are 
terrific  to  his  unintelligent  fears,  or  are  bewildering  to  his  insane  expectations ;  but  he  fixes 
few  or  none  which  hold  definite  or  rational  relations  to  others  as  measures  or  bounds.  -  The 
spatial  world  formed  by  both  child  and  savage,  is  well  represented  by  the  rude  maps  of  the 
early  geographers,  in  which  the-  countries  actually  traversed  are  drawn  with  a  certain  degree 
of  definiteness,  though  the  near  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  remote ;  while  all  beyond  is  a 
blank  bounded  by  an  uncertain  line,  along  which  uncouth  monsters  are  phiced,  or  the  unknown 
and  measureless  water  or  desert  shuts  in  the  picture. 

If  the  child  or  the  savage  attempt  to  picture  and  measure  the  regions  of  the  sky,  or  to 
estimate  the  size  and  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  processes  are  still  more  uncertain 
and  the  results  more  indefinite  and  vague.  Both  soon  tire  of  repeating  any  familiar  object 
selected  as  a  measure.  They  neither  think  nor  care  how  large  are  the  sun  and  the  stars,  or  how 
many  are  the  steps,  the  miles,  or  leagues,  which  would  be  required  to  reach  them.  Thus  and 
thus  only  can  we  explain  the  very  inadequate  conceptions  on  these  subjects  which  the  eariy 
astronomers  aocepied  and  taught 

Me  u  of  §  ^^^'  ^"^  conceptions  and  measures  of  time-objects,  like 
time-objects  im-  those  of  space-objccts,  are  largely  the  work  of  the  representa- 
tive faculty.  The  passing  and  present  acts  and  states  of  our 
own  spirits,  and  the  coincident  operations  and  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  are  the  only  time-objects  of  which  we  have  direct  cognizance. 
Past  objects  are  gone.  Future  objects  do  not  yet  exist.  Present  objects 
alone  directly  confront  the  mind.  The  past  must  be  recalled  by  memory, 
the  future  must  be  anticipated  in  the  imagination,  so  as  with  the  present 
to  complete  the  series  of  time-objects. 

The  standards  by  which  we  measure  these  objects,  whether  present, 
past,  or  future,  are  of  two  descriptions.  They  are  taken  firom  the  material 
world,  in  the  motions  of  certain  objects  which  are  assumed  to  be  uniform, 
or  from  the  world  of  spirit  in  some  longer  or  shorter  period  of  our  own 
existence,  which,  with  the  feelings  attending  it,  is  made  the  standard. 
We  may  distinguish  these  standards  of  space  and  time  as  definite  and  in- 
definite. 
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To  measure  past  events,  we  must  be  able  to  recall  them  in  their  order,  bc 
Se?S°diflSent  *^  ^  ^^^^  before  us  the  material  which  we  are  to  estimate.  But  mcQ  diifer 
men.  greatly  in  the  capacity  to  revive  past  objects  in  their  fulness  and  order.   If 

the  capacity  to  ^call  with  success  be  possessed,  time  and  effort  must  be  added 
that  any  post  scries  may  be  restored,  so  as  to  be  estimated  or  measured.  Some  self-discipIlDe 
and  practice  are  required  that  a  measure  may  be  prepared  from  our  inner  experience  vhich 
shall  be  ready  for  use,  and  also  that  the  same  standard  shall  be  applied  on  the  occasions  required. 

Differences  in  both  these  particulars  in  different  persons,  and  in  the  same 
Differences  iti  persons  at  different  times,  account  for  the  singular  differonces  which  are 
time.    ^^  ^  ^     notorious  in  our  estimates  of  time.    No  fact  is  more  generally  accepted,  than 

that  two  series  of  events  may  occupy  the  same  length  of  iioato  as  measured 
.  by  the  clock,  and  may  seem  to  vary  very  greatly  from  one  another  as  measured  by  the  mud. 
If  we  are  waiting  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  a  friend  or  of  a  railway  train— if  we  ore 
listening  to  a  tiresome  conversation  or  a  tedious  leoture,  the  time  seems  very  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  conversation  is  interesting,  or  the  pastime  is  absorbing,  the  time  flies  swifUj 
along.  The  child  cannot  believe  that  the  hour  has  come  which  calls  him  from  his  plaj,  to 
school  or  to  bed.  A  trip  by  a  steamer  seems  much  longer  than  a  trip  by  railway,  when  the 
time  is  the  same.  Each  are  sensibly  shortened  if  the  tedium  is  beguiled  by  spirited  conrer- 
sation.  A  week  spent  in  the  daily  routine  of  regular  employment,  goes  quickly  by ;  while  a 
week  of  constant  travelling,  filled  up  by  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting  objects,  often  seems 
surprisingly  long.  The  years  of  childhood  glide  slowly  away.  Every  day  and  every  month 
stretches  to  an  interminable  length,  because  our  present  enjoyment  brings  no  disappointment, 
and  because  it  stands  between  us  and  some  future  enjoyment  which  the  mind  is  impatient  to 
grasp.  The  years  of  our  busy  middle  life  slip  hastily  by,  though  we  would  fain  ddaj  their 
flight,  because  we  are  too  busy  to  measure  the  passing  years. 

The  estimates  which  we  make  in  dreams  of  both  space  and  Ume,  are  singu- 
Estimatesof  larly  capricious.  They  strikingly  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truth,  that  these 
Sirea^.     "*    estimates  depend  on  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  soul,  and  these  judgmente 

arc  capable  of  extraordinary  variations,  from  merely  accidental  causes.  A 
dream  whicn  takes  but  a  few  minutes,  suffices  for  a  long  journey  or  a  tedious  voyage,  for  a 
protracted  entertainment  or  a  prolonged  and  painful  contest.  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  pa.^ 
through  weary  hours  of  prolonged  suspense,  to  experience  manifold  struggles  and  disapp(»nt- 
ments,  to  climb  lofty  eminences  by  a  series  of  vain  efforts,  to  apply  ourselves  again  and  again 
to  fruitless  tasks,  and  the  time  which  we  spend  and  the  spaces  which  we  traverse  are  stretched 
almost  to  infinitude. 

Measurements  §  ^^^'  The  Constructions  and  ineasm-ements  of  space  and  time 
?umber"^and  which  we  bavc  thus  far  considered,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
magnitade.  -mth  those  which  involve  the  relations  of  number  and  mag- 

nitude. They  are  made  for  practical  use  and  convenience,  and  rest 
upon  those  comparisons  of  one  series  of  objects  with  another  which  give 
general  impressions  of  their  time  or  space  relations,  or  the  application 
of  some  femiliar  object  or  series  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  one 
that  is  freshly  presented.  They  do  not  involve  any  great  precision  or 
an  exact  record.  In  the  most  of  these  cases,  the  relations  of  time  and  space 
are  not  the  sole,  perhaps  not  the  prominent  matter  of  interest.  The  inind 
judges  the  time  spent  in  one  occupation  was  about  as  long  as  the  time 
spent  in  another.  It  took  me  about  as  long,  or  twice  or  half  as  long,  as  to 
do  this  or  that  daily  duty.    The  distance  from  A  to  B  is  equal  to  the 
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distance  from  C  to  D,  or  it  may  be  greater  or  less.  But  when  we  say, 
London  is  3  to  4,000  miles  from  New  York,  or  the  moon  is  238,660  miles 
distant  from  the  earth  ;  or  Washington  and  Napoleon  were  bom  and  died 
so  many  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  we  apply  measurements  of  a 
different  character.  These  are  what  we  have  styled  the  definite  standards 
of  both  space  and  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  this  connectioDf  the  history  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
human  race  in  the  standards  of  both  time  and  space.  The  Pavage  measures  time  by  the  bud- 
ding of  the  uak,  or  the  return  and  departure  of  birds  or  other  game.  By  and  by  he  marks 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  moon.  Then  rude  devices  like  the  clepsydra  or  the  sand-dial  are 
introduced.  Lost  of  all,  the  scientific  observer  employs  the  chronometer  and  the  astronomical 
clock. 

So,  in  standards  of  length,  the  mind  has  passed  from  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  to 
measurements  by  the  aid  of  the  pendulum,  or  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
find  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  standard. 

The  first  question  that  presents  iise\{  in  respect  to  these  standards  is.  What  are  the 
conceptions  of  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  a  yard,  a  rod,  or  a  mile,  which,  in  such  cases,  we 
speak  of  so  freely  and  apply  so  readily  ?  Are  they  images  or  concepts  ?  Are  they  individual 
or  general,  or  something  between  the  two  ?  We  answer,  They  are  both  images  and  concepts, 
or  imaged  concepts,  and  are  the  products  of  both  imaginatiou  and  of  thought  So  far  as 
they  are  products  of  the  imagination  or  the  representative  power,  they  fall  within  the  present 
section. 

Standards  of  both  space  and  time  are  images  or  representations  of  material 
Whence  stand-  objects.  Xo  images  can  be  formed  of  space  or  time  as  such,  or  of  what  are 
derived.  sometimes  called  pure  or  empty  space  and  time,  but  only  of  those  objects  or 

events  which  hold  a  relation  to  either  or  to  both.  When  these  are  pictured 
or  imaged,  they  carry  with  them  those  relations  which  the  originals  necessarily  involve,  and 
from  which  they  cannot  be  severed  in  reality  or  in  thought  (§  424). 

Objects  and  events  can  be  represented  or  pictured  with  the  greatest  possible 
Jiow  they  ore  f'J^css  or  vagueness.  If  not  really  present,  they  can  never  equal  those  which 
pictured.  are  subjects  of  actual  experience.    They  can  rise  very  nearly  to  that  freshness 

and  fulness  which  present  perception  and  immediate  consciousness  can  alone 
apprehend,  or  they  can  fade  and  sink  away  to  that  dimness  which  simply  suggests  that  certain 
portions  of  space  and  time  are  covered  or  occupied  by  them.  In  forming  these  representations 
of  pure  and  empty  space  and  time,  the  mind  has  only  to  fix  its  lunits  nearer  or  more  remotely, 
more  widely  or  closely,  and  leave  the  interval  between  wholly  unoccupied  by  either  objects  or 
events.  As  in  forming  images  of  objects  actually  perceived  or  experienced,  it  can  make  them 
full  or  scanty,  vivid  or  faint,  so  it  can  leave  unpictured  every  thing  except  the  bounding  limits 
themselves,  and  these  it  can  picture  with  only  the  distinctness  required  to  suggest  the  space 
and  time  between.  But  even  in  all  these  cases  some  definite  and  individual  object  is  imaged. 
But  with  the  object  itself,  as  such,  the  mind  is  little  concerned.  It  only  employs  and  cares 
for  it  as  it  suggests  the  space  and  time  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus,  for  a  standard  of  space, 
the  words  yardy  or  rodj  or  mile,  may  call  up  some  visible  or  tangible  object  most  indefinitely 
pictured,  or  with  the  words,  a  mimUe^  an  hour,  a  day,  or  year,  some  series  of  events  that  have 
required  a  remembered  period,  or  a  part  of  such  a  period.  Both  these  are  pictured,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  time  or  space  which  they  suggest.  But  these  standards 
are  concepts  as  well  as  images,  and  they  cannot  be  completely  understood,  even  as  images,  till 
they  are  considered  also  as  concepts.    This  leads  us  to  the  next  topic. 
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VI.  Of  space  and  time  objects  as  Generalized;  or  the  Concepts  of  the 
relations  of  objects  to  time  and  space. 

How  the  roia-  ^  ^^^'  Different  individaal  objects  and  events  hold  similai 
and  time  ob^wS  relations  to  both  space  and  time,  whether  they  are  presented 
are  generalized,  to  sense  and  consclousness,  or  are  represented  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Space-objects  may  be  alike  in  relative  position,  distance,  form,  and 
size,  etc.,  Time  objects  may  be  alike  in  coexistence,  in  antecedence  or  sub- 
sequence, in  their  relative  place  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals by  which  they  are  separated  from  one  another  or  from  any  other 
event.  The  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  time  and  space  objects 
may  also  be  common  to  any  number  of  both  classes.  These  relations  are  as 
readily  generalized  as  are  the  attributes  of  material  or  spiritual  things.  It 
IS  as  easy  to  generalize  the  forms  and  sizes  of  objects  as  their  color  or  their 
taste,  the  beforeness  and  afterness  of  a  spiritual  act,  as  its  quality  as  an  act 
of  knowledge  or  of  feeling. 

There  Is  this  difference :  these  relations  are  in  their  natore  incapable  of  bdng  directlj 
pictarable  to  the  imagination,  as  are  the  properties  of  matter  and  spirit.  In  order  to  represent 
them  at  all,  we  must  first  picture  the  objects  which  hold  them,  and  so  recall  or  suggest  iht 
relations  themselves.  As  concepts  these  generalized  products  are  as  easily  formed  and  com- 
prehended as  any  other  concepts.  They  are  peculiar  only  in  the  relations  which  they  bear  to 
the  individual  things  and  events  of  which  they  are  affirmed,  and  to  the  representations  of  thcee 
things  and  events  by  which  the  concepts  are  imaged. 

8  568.    The  words  by  which  these  relations  are  named  and 

These  relations     ,  t  .  i  n  n  j 

individual  and  Kuown,  are  as  truly  generic  as  the  terms  usually  called 
genera .  common.     It  IS  truc,  these  terms  are  usually  called  terms  of 

relation,  but  this  makes  no  difference  with  their  chai*acter.  Ail  of  them,  it 
is  true,  have  a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  an  individual  place  and  time, 
and  seem  therefore  to  be  less  general  than  the  other  appellatives ;  but  they 
are  all  capable  of  being  equally  applicable  to  many  individual  objects,  and 
hence  are  as  truly  generic  as  they.  We  cannot  say  here^  therCj  now^  ^ 
fare  anda/if^r,  without  implying  that  an  individual  observer  occupying  an 
individual  place  at  an  individual  portion  of  time  apprehends  the  object  in 
this  very  relation,  but  it  is  possible  that  many  objects  at  different  times 
may  be  here  or  th^re^  and  now  and  then^  before  and  after^  i.  e.,  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  Hence  the  hsreness  and  therenesSy  the  notoness,  thi 
beforeness  and  the  aftemess  may  all  be  common  to  many  individuals,  and 
like  sensible  or  spiritual  qualities  may  be  affirmed  or  predicated  of  all 
Hence  these  objects  may  be  grouped  under,  or  classified  by  means  of  these 
general  relations.  Hence  the  terms  which  denote  them,  take  their  place 
side  by  side  with  the  other  common  terms  with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 
Very  many  adjectives  of  time,  s^s  prior^  later^  preserU^  past^  and/w^wr^,  and 
of  space,  as  longy  short,  highy  deep,  and  broad,  and  of  form,  as  circula^^ 
triangular,  square,  spherical,  and  Qonical,  and  of  motion,  as  siofft,  slow,  etc., 
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will  occur  to  any  thoughtM  mind  as  belonging  to  these  classes  of 
words. 

AU  these  classes  of  terms,  like  all  other  notion  words,  require  some  image  to  explain  and 
iUnstrate  them  to  the  mind.  But  they  are  peculiar  in  this,  that  any  object  whatever  will  senre 
to  image  some  of  these  terms,  and  a  very  large  class  of  objects  will  serve  to  illustrate  others. 
Every  object  in  nature  and  in  spirit  has  some  relation  to  time  and  space,  and  hence  it  is  indif- 
ferent what  one  Is  cited  to  exemplify  these  universal  relations.  Other  time  imd  space  relations^ 
though  not  universal,  are  much  more  extensive  than  most  of  the  usually  recognized  appelU- 
tives.  It  is  much  easier  to  recall  an  example  of  an  event  that  is  early  or  late,  or,  an  object 
that  is  spherical  or  oval,  than  of  the  majority  of  the  common  terms  that  are  most  frequently 
used. 

VIL  Of  Mathematical  QuarUiti/  ;  the  process  hy  which  its  conc^ts  are 
evolved^  and  their  relation  to  time  and  space. 

Two  classes  of  §  ^^^'  ^h^^e  conccpts  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
"ni^teT*"*^  classes,  the  concepts  of  magnitude  and  the  concepts  of  num- 
ber, or  the  concepts  which  are  related  severally  to  space,  and 
time.  We  begin  with  those  which  imply  the  existence  of  space,  as  being 
the  most  easily  explained  and  understood ;  i,  «.,  with  geometrical  concepts 
or  concepts  of  pure  magnitude. 

Of  these  the  most  familiar  are  the  pointy  the  line,  the  surface^ 

How    geomotrl-  .  ,        l        ,         »     .  i      ,  ».  •/ 

oai  ooncejts  are    the  triangle,  the  square,  the  rectangle,  tne  rhomooid,  the  soUdt 
the  cube,  the  siphere,  etc 

These  terms  stand  for  both  images  and  concepts,  in  other  words  for 
the  products  of  the  imagination  and  of  thought.  As  images  they  are 
individual,  as  concepts  they  are  general.  The  representative  imagination 
recalls  sensible  objects  and  phenomena  with  their  relations  to  both  space 
and  time.     It  is  impossible  to  view  the  one  and  omit  the  other. 

The  creative  imagination  idealizes  not  only  the  sensible  and  spiritual  properties  of  these 
objects  and  phenomena  but  it  idealizes  their  space  and  time  relations,  §  363.  It  transforms  the 
perceptible  edge  with  its  actual  breadth  and  ragged  outline  into  the  Ideal  line  which  has  neither 
breadth  nor  undulation.  It  smooths  the  undulating  surface  into  an  evenly  lying  geometrical 
superficies.  In  the  same  way  it  refines  the  blunted  comer  of  a  die  or  cubical  block  into  the 
mathematical  point  which  is  imaghied  as  having  place  but  no  extent  in  any  direction.  These 
relations  cannot  themselves  be  thus  imaged  without  the  aid  of  some  concrete  object,  but  the 
object  itself  can  be  imaged  with  these  relations  thus  idealized  and  refined.  When  the  attention 
is  withdrawn  from  the  object  related  and  occupied  with  the  relation  in  question  thus 
idealized,  the  relation  itself  is  said  to  be  imaged.  This  act  of  fixing  the  attention  is  an  act 
of  analysis,  preliminary  to  the  act  of  generalization.  But  when  the  relation  is  generalized, 
we  have  a  concept  in  place  of  an  image,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  concrete  and  indi- 
vidual which  belongs  to  any  other  concept.  That  is,  these  concepts  need  to  be  imaged  and 
illustrated  by  concrete  objects  as  truly  as  do  others.  Their  import  can  be  understood  and 
their  validity  established  only  by  this  process.  As  has  already  been  explained,  §  463,  their 
superior  clearness  and  intelligibility  as  the  materials  for  definition  and  deduction  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  mind  can  recur  to  their  import  by  citing  some 
individual  example,  and  can  be  sure  that  it  has  considered  every  one  of  its  possible  relations. 
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§  570.  All  the  geometrical  conceptions  are  dependent  upon 
M«wn  ^uonr^"*    the  assumption  of  the  space-relation  of  objects.    Without 

these  space-relations  they  have  no  meaning.  They  presup- 
pose the  belief  in  these  space-relations,  as  actully  belonging  to  every 
material  existence.  They  rest  upon  the  belief  in  that  absolute  and  infinite 
space  which  limited  space  presupposes  and  inTolves.  Space  with  the  spaoe- 
relations  of  objects,  is  the  ever-assumed  background  upon  which  all 
geometrical  constructions  are  projected,  and  over  against  which  all  its 
processes  are  interpreted.  Its  presence  is  not  expressed  in  language,  btit 
it  is  constantly  recognized  by  the  mind  as  essential  to  the  intelligibleness 
and  the  application  of  the  definition,  and  proof.  A  line,  a  point,  etc.,  are 
no-things,  they  are  incomplete  and  impossible  conceptions  except  as  space 
is  supposed  and  supplied  by  the  mind  as  that  in  and  by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  constructed  and  conceived.  These  truths  are  too  obvious  to 
need  further  proof  or  illustration. 

The  vouchers  for  the  reality  and  the  yalidity  of  these  conoeptions  are  to  be 
PoBt  n  I  ato8  of  found  in  the  mind^B  own  power  to  constroct  them.  The  mind  knows  that  it 
SinSy.* '  ^  ^    ^^*°  construct  these  concepts,  and  knows  what  they  are  when  constroct^ 

Geometry  postulates  of  every  student  that  be  should  make  them  for  himself 
The  language  of  these  is,  "  draw  a  line^*^  **  ameeive  or  conttruct  a  plane^^^  "  thwJ:  of  n 
poirUy  It  lays  the  foundations  for  its  reasonings  in  these  postulates.  It  defines  tbe  mear 
ing  of  these  constructions  by  analyzing  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  spAct 
to  which  they  all  have  a  common  relation.  It  illustrates,  or  as  we  usually  say,  danoj'- 
atrates  the  relations  unknown  before  by  referring  to  new  constructions  made  concrete  in  soce 
material  substance,  for  example,  by  a  cube  or  sphere,  a  cone,  a  dot,  a  chalk  line,  a  rough  surfad' 
on  blackboard,  or  paper  included  by  marks — which  are  no  mathematical  lines  but  Eerrc 
to  represent  them  and  hold  the  attention  to  what  they  represent  In  the  so-called  demonstnr 
tion  of  Geometry  one  figure  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  connection  with  another.  Additional 
figures  are  placed  by  the  side  of  those  already  constructed,  or  those  already  drawn  are  dividfii 
so  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  bring  into  comparison  figures  that  had  been  inaccessible  ud 
incommensurable.  But  as  it  is  with  the  original  and  simpler  definitions  or  postulates  so  is  it 
with  these  complex  constructions.  Space  is  supposed  as  the  necessary  attendant  of  each  and 
of  all,  makmg  it  possible  to  construct  them  and  to  erolve  the  new  relations  which  the  miod 
discerns  by  skUfully  preparing  and  oombiniog  the  required  figures.  As  has  already  bees 
shown,  §  467,  the  nerve  and  force  of  the  geometrical  demonstration  rests  more  upon  these  saces- 
sive  intuitions  than  upon  that  element  in  it  which  is  properly  deductive. 

r.   ^.*i      *.v     §  571.  TTie  concepts  of  number  are  conditioned  upon  certain 

Conditions  of  the     ^         .  «     ,  .  ,      ,  •  ^r.  v 

oonceptaof  num.  relations  of  objGcts  and  phenomena  to  time.  Objects  to  be 
capable  of  number  must  be  contemplated  in  a  continued 
series.  Tliis  only  is  possible  by  the  known  and  recognized  relation  of 
such  objects  to  the  mind^s  continued  or  sustained  action  as  it  contemplates 
them  in  succession.  They  must  also  be  viewed  reciprocally  as  wholes  and 
parts.  This  is  possible  only  as  the  mind  gathers  objects  yiewed  as 
arranged  in  a  series  into  a  group  which  it  breaks  up  into  parts,  reuniting 
these  parts  with  each  other  at  its  will,  making  its  units  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  its  caprice.    To  both  these  relations  time  is  the  necessary 
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coBdition,  to  the  continued  sabjective  act  of  the  mind  in  connecting 
objects  into  a  series,  and  to  the  recalling  of  them  as  thus  connected,  so  tliat 
they  may  be  arranged  and  grouped  as  wholes  and  parts  by  the  successive 
additions  of  units. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  what  it  is  to  number  or  count,  and  that 
to  the  act  of  counting,  time  must  be  assumed  as  both  the  subjective  and 
objective  condition.  The  relations  by  which  objects  are  viewed  or 
connected  in  the  act  of  counting  when  abstracted,  generalized,  imaged 
and  symbolized,  are  the  relations  of  number. 

These  relations  can  be  applied  to  any  objects  whatever — to  material  objects,  to. 
number  can  be  Spiritual  objects,  to  acts  or  states  of  the  mind  itself^  to  the  very  acts  of  the 
suny  c^Mta.  ^  ^    ™'^^  ^"  numbering,  in  short,  to  any  thing  which  can  become  an  object  of  direct 

or  reflex  cognition.  Any  series  of  objects  can  be  used  as  the  symbols  or  im- 
ages of  number.  We  may  use  objects  most  unlike  one  another,  contemplating  them  only  in  their 
numerical  relations,  or  we  may  select  those  very  nearly  alike,  and  presenting  so  few  points  or 
features  of  interest  as  not  readily  to  distract  the  mind  from  the  single  relations  conditioned  by 
time.  Thus  a  row  of  marbles,  of  kernels  of  grain,  or  a  series  of  marks  is  usually  selected.  Such  ob- 
jects can  be  readily  interchanged  with  one  another,  and  therefore  suggest  little  more  than  their 
numerical  relations.  For  convenience  of  recording  and  recalling  the  results  of  the  processes 
of  counting,  arbitrary  symbols  have  been  selected.  Thus,  for  two  objects  made  one  by  a  single 
addition,  we  employ  the  symbol  of  two  marks,  as  in  the  Roman  system,  II,  later,  the  Arabic 
character  2 ;  then  III,  3  ;  then,  instead  of  five  marks  we  use  V  Rom.  and  6  Ar.;  instead  of  four 
and  six,  Y  diminished  by  1  going  before,  and  increased  by  1  followmg,  or  the  Arabic  characters, 
5  and  6,  ete.,  etc. 

§  672.  The  principal  concepts  of  number  are  tlie  vnit^  the 
con*cep"tVSf  aujn^the  difference^  the  multiple^  the  divisor  and  the  ratio. 
num  er.  ^^^  ^^^  pui^poscs  thesc  uccd  uot  bc  Separately  and  careftilly 

defined.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  notice  that  they  stand  for  the  relations 
of  objects  as  viewed  in  a  continued  series,  ».  e.,  contemplated  as  parts  that 
can  be  augmented  by  a  constant  addition,  or  repeated  one  by  one  or 
group  by  group ;  or,  again,  as  a  whole  that  can  be  diminished  by  a  constant 
subtraction,  or  be  separated  into  equal  parts  that  are  themselves  more  or 
less  numerous. 

These  concepts  cannot  be  so  readily  defined  aa  they  can  be  imaged  and  exemplified.  To 
explain  and  illustrate  what  they  are  we  must  take  objects  and  count  them.  Their  meaning  is 
originally  taught  and  repeatedly  explained  by  the  directions,  do  so  and  so  with  them,  take  ob- 
jects and  count  them  thus  and  thus.  In  other  words,  they  rest  upon  postulates  as  ti  uly  as  do 
the  concepts  of  geometry.  They  assume  that  the  mind  can  perform  certain  thought-processes 
which  result  in  certain  thought-products.  The  psychological  conditions  of  these  processes  are 
distinguished  objects,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  Their  logical  condition  is  the  reality  of 
time*re1ations,  and  of  time  itself  as  making  these  relations  possible.  That  number  depends 
upon  and  implies  time,  is  obvious  still  further,  from  the  language  which  we  continually  use  in 
our  definitions  and  analyses.  We  say,  add  this  so  many  times  ;  ten  taken  twice,  i.  e.  two  times  ten, 
is  twenty ;  ten  divided  one  time  by  five,  or  diminished  once  by  three,  is  respectively  two  and 
seven. 
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„  ^      8  673.    The  application  of  mvmber  to  magnitude,  or  of  the 

The  application     "  .  ,.  ,  «  .  .  i  i 

o#  nimiber  to  concepts  of  discrete  to  thoBe  ofcontmuoiis  quantity,  depends 
on  the  mutual  relations  of  time  and  space  objects  which  have 
already  been  explained,  §  567.  If  number  can  be  applied  to  the  parts  of 
space  and  time  in  the  concrete,  so  that  one  can  measure  the  other,  then  the 
concepts  of  number  can  be  applied  to  the  concepts  of  magnitude,  for  both 
of  these  are  resolved  into  and  explained  by  their  origin  in  individual  time 
and  space  objects.  We  take  any  portion  of  space  as  a  whole,  we  divide  it 
into  parts,  we  number  these  parts,  we  discern  ratios  between  theuL  We 
express  the  powers  of  curves  by  their  equivalent  formulsB  of  lines,  as  symbo- 
lized by  numbers,  creating  all  those  conceptions  and  performing  those  pro- 
cesses which  modem  analysis  has  discovered  and  applied. 

VIIL    Of  the  application    of  mathematical  conceptions  to    Material 
phenomena. 

Why,  and  kow    8  674.    Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  pure  mathematics. 

liir    mathemati-     "  * 

cai  ooncepta  arc    Pure  geometry  seems  to  deal  only  with  ideal  constructions 

applicablo  to  ma-  c»  •/  »i 

tenai  objects.  in  ideal  spacc,  and  pure  arithmetic  and  algebra  with  ideal 
concepts  conditioned  by  abstract  or  ideal  Time.  How  can  it  be  possible 
to  apply  these  ideal  creations  to  material  things  and  sensible  phe- 
nomena ?  To  this  general  question  we  give  the  following  general  answer. 
These  concepts  of  number  and  magnitude,  are  all  generalized  from  the  in- 
dividual relations  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to  both  space  and  time. 
We  cannot  explain  or  understand  them  except  as  we  go  back  to  such  ob- 
jects and  find  them  realized  in  these.  In  the  order  of  time  and  acquisition 
we  know  applied  number  and  applied  magnitude  before  we  know  pure 
number  and  pure  magnitude.  The  latter  are  always  explained  by  the 
former. 

Moreover,  as  number  and  magnitude  are  in  a  certain  sense  idealized 
when  they  are  aflSrmed  of  concrete  objects,  and  the  mind  discerns  a  differ- 
ence between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  so  is  it  when  these  concepts  are  gener- 
alized and  the  inferences  from  them  are  reapplied  to  these  objects.  We 
do  not  expect  that  they  will  exactly  conform.  Certain  properties  of 
matter  were  necessarily  left  out  of  view  in  forming  such  concepts.  These 
must  all  be  considered  and  brought  into  view  to  modify  our  ideal  inferences. 
In  estimating  the  velocity  of  bodies  we  consider  them  as  capable  of  con- 
stant force  and  of  accelerated  motion,  the  force  being  manifested  in,  and 
estimated  by  motion.  When  w^e  compare  the  results  of  our  mathematical 
processes  we  do  not  find  that  they  hold  good.  Why  should  they  ?  Oar 
data  were  ideal.  They  assumed  what  rarely  if  ever  actually  occurs, 
i.  <?.,  a  force  entirely  constant  and  equable.  Or  if  this  were  real,  certain 
properties  or  attributes  of  moving  bodies  were  omitted  in  our  estimate  of 
the  result,  e.  g,^  the  increase  of  resistance  with  the  increase  of  velocity. 
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In  MeehanieSy  bodi<s  are  Tiewed  as  attracted  by  gravitation,  as  held  together 
Example  In  Me-  ^^  cohesion,  as  impelled  by  a  natural  or  artificial  agency,  as  capable  of  both 
chauicfl.  force  and  motion,  as  acquiring  and  losing  velocity.    But  gravitation,  in  these 

concepts,  is  idealized  as  a  constant  force  manifested  in  motion,  the  rapidity 
of  which  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  nature  of  gravity  itself  as  a  ma- 
terial agent,  is  not  considered,  nor  that  of  inertia;  nor  is  the  resistance  of  intervening  media, 
but  only  the  simple  fact  of  motion,  or  a  tendency  to  motion,  with  certain  constant  relations  to 
space  and  time.  In  like  manner  cohesion  is  conceived  as  manifested  In  the  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion. So  the  laws  and  properties  of  bodies  in  motion  and  pressure  are  expressed  by  space  and 
time  relations.  Whether  bodies  do  in  fact  move  or  tend  to  move  with  r^ularity  in  these 
relations  so  that  their  motions  can  be  measured  and  computed,  are  facts  that  can  be  ascertamed 
and  vouched  for  by  observation  and  ioduction  only. 

In  illustration  of  this  we  observe  that  Newton's  great  laws  in  respect 
Newton's  great  ^q  the  causes  and  continuance  of  force  and  motion  are  all  generalized 
ic8.  observations  of  facts  of  sense  enforced  on  grounds  of  high  probability.    In 

other  words,  they  are  grounded  upon  induction.  These  laws  or  facts  being 
assumed,  we  reason  and  compute  with  respect  to  the  direction  and  rate  of  bodies  in  mo- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  pressure  and  weight  of  bodies  tending  to  move,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  results  of  bodies  conspiring  together  in  motion,  just  as  we  can  reason  or  com- 
pute with  respect  to  a  sizeless  or  weightless  point  that  b  supposed  to  move  in  a  breadthless 
line.  That  is,  we  apply  to  these  material  objects  the  concepts,  relations  and  laws  of  the 
pure  mathematics.  But  when  we  compare  the  results  of  our  computations  and  demonstrations 
with  bodies  actually  existing  and  phenomena  actually  occurring,  we  find  that  the  two  do  not  coin- 
cide. When  we  find  that  the  prophecy  given  by  the  demonstration  or  computation  is  not  fulfilled 
by  the  facts  of  the  velocity,  weight,  or  pressure  of  the  material  bodies  with  which  we  come  in 
contact,  we  account  for  the  discrepancy  by  those  elements  or  properties  which  we  were 
obliged  wholly  or  partially  to  disregard,  such  as  inertia,  resistance,  friction,  and  the  like.  In 
many  cases  these  are  so  unimportant  that  we  subject  them  to  no  estimate,  but  take  the  result 
as  exact  enough  for  our  purposes.  In  other  cases,  as  in  gunnery,  astronomy,  and  the  working 
of  machinery,  we  seek  to  express  the  value  and  effect  of  these  very  forces  in  mathematical 
concepts  and  formulae,  and  subject  them  to  mathematical  computation,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  which  had  been  applied  to  the  prime  forces. 

§  575.  Ab  all  material  objects  mnst  of  necessity  hold  relatiomi  to  space,  and  all  material 
All  material  ob-  events  or  phenomena  relations  to  time,  and  as  our  perceptions  of  each  most  be  formed  in 
ff  raathematiaa  ■**™®  ^^^^  ®'  '^™®'  '*  ^^^^^^  *^*  **»«y  "^^  *"  susceptible  in  some  sort  of  mathematical 
relations.  relations.    The  tendency  to  seek  and  expect  regularity  and  uniformity  in  these  relataons 

was  Tery  naturally  suggested  and  very  early  developed  to  the  thoughts  of  men.  It  was 
natural  to  believe  that  the  heavenly  bodies  which  moved,  or  appeared  to  move,  advanced  at  regular  rates  of 
speed  and  returned  to  their  starting  places  at  uniform  intervals  of  time.  This  expectation  prompted  the  ear- 
liest observations  of  astronomy,  nnd  its  conclusions  rest  on  the  inductions  which  this  speculation  excited. 
When  the  phenomena  of  matter  began  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  causes,  and  the  active  agents  or 
forces  of  nature  were  ascertained,  it  was  natunl  to  believe  that  those  several  efTorts  and  protlucts 
ire  re  obedient  to  and  dependent  npon  the  mathematical  relations  of  the  working  of  these  canoes,  either 
their  quantity  of  matter,  the  rate  of  their  motion,  or  both  of  these  combined.  Exact  observations  and  care- 
ful cxpur  ments  confirmed  the  truth  of  these  anticipations  iu  respect  to  many  phenomena,  and  in  this  way 
was  evolved  what  are  called  the  laws  of  mechanics,  both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens.  The  succcssfhl 
discovery  and  establii^hment  <if  one  mathematical  law  after  another  by  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton,  and  La- 
place, greatly  extended  the  domain  of  tbis  kind  of  knowledge. 

When  the  agents  or  elements  of  the  new  chemistry  were  discovered,  and  their  nature 

determined,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  and  when  many  well-known  substances  were  de. 

cl^mStry!^    ^     composed  into  these  and  kindred  elements  ;  when,  «lso,  the  reality  of  chemical  union 

and  chemical  products  was  vindicated,  the  briprht  thought  of  the  mnihematlcal  Dal- 

ton  that   these   agents    unite  with  one    another  in  constant  weights  of  atoms  or 

volumes  of  gas  at  the  ssmo  temperature,  introdu'red  a  luminous  order  into  the  whole  sphere  of  chemical 

sdcnco,  nnd  subjected  Its  wonderful  phenomena  to  the  control  of  definite  mathematical  laws.    Upon  this 
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making  up  this  whole,  the  whole  of  time  being  constituted  by  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  the  soul  in  its  different  acts.  Li  this  way  we  apply  the 
relation  of  whole  and  parts  to  both  extended  and  enduring  objects,  the 
whole  being,  in  the  one  case,  constituted  of  objects  adjacent  in  extension, 
and,  in  the  other,  of  objects  continuous  in  duration,  which  objects,  thus 
viewed,  become  its  parts. 

Psychologically  viewed,  the  relation  of  whole  and  parts  is  the  first  of 
the  relations  of  quantity  which  the  mind  apprehends  by  sense  and  con- 
sciousness, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wholes  and  parts  which  result  from 
the  analyzing  and  combining  acts  of  sense,  representation  and  thought,  he- 
long  among  the  formal  relations. 

Again :  The  adjacent  surfaces  of  extended  objects  are  observed  to  coincide  in  one  of 
their  terminating  limits,  either  when  two  objects  are  placed  closely  upon  one  another  bj  the 
handf  or  when  two  are  held  at  different  distances,  so  as  precisely  to  cover  one  another  to  tbe 
eye.  If,  in  either  case,  all  the  extremities  coincide,  one  of  these  objects  measures  the 
other,  and  is  equal  to  It  If  one  extends  beyond  the  other,  it  is  greater ;  if  it  falls  short  of  it, 
it  is  less.  The  same  relations  would  be  affirmed  of  two  or  more  spiritual  states  as  enduring, 
if  they  should  be  actually  experienced  together  in  consciousness,  supposing  this  were  possi- 
ble, or  if  they  were  simply  conceived  so  to  occur.  We  speak  of  periods  of  time,  when  thus 
compared,  usually  as  longer  or  shorter  than  others,  or  as  equally  long  or  short  with  another,  in 
terms  taken  from  the  dimensions  of  space.  We  also  speak  of  more,  or  less,  or  equal  time,  in 
those  designations  of  quantity  which  are  conuuon  to  both  space  and  time  objects,  and  aie 
acknowledged  to  be  equally  appropriate  to  either. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  measure  one  extended  surface  by  another,  the  tro 
must  be  in  fact,  or  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in  one  plane.  You  cannot  measure  a  plane  by  a 
spherical  surface,  nor  a  circular  by  a  straight  line.  Tou  can  measure  only  the  planes  which 
each  present  to  the  eye.  Direction  in  some  sense  is  also  implied.  You  must  move  the  meas- 
ured object  evenly  in  a  plane,  or  more  it  towards  some  defining  limit,  which  must  be  kepi 
steadily  in  view.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  eye  leads  in  the  sense-perceptions,  and  to  tbe  eye 
at  first  all  objects  appear  in  one  plane,  direction  need  not  at  first  be  a  matter  prominently  con- 
sidered. 

§  661.    These  examples  explain  how  one  extended  ohjector 

Measurement  "_.  «..  iiiix- 

requires    nnm-    endunng  act  of  Spirit  may  measure  another  by  the  relations 
of  equality  or  greater  and  less.    Measure,  in  another  mean- 
ing, supposes  the  application  of  number. 

This  relation  may  be  developed  so  far  as  to  be  applied  to 

The  relation  of     . ,  .  ,,  ■»-../.     ,t  i  •      ^  j.  v 

number,  how  de-    tbese  uses,  as  follows !  JBirst  of  all,  some  object  must  oe 
^^^  *  selected  which  shall  serve  as  the  unit,  which  at  the  same 

lime  can  be  conveniently  repeated  as  an  equal  part  of  a  whole  of  extended 
objects,  or  of  a  series  of  enduring  mental  states.  Let  two  objects  of 
equal  extent  of  surface  be  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  be  seen  to  be 
equal.  Let  the  one  be  then  placed  adjoining  the  other,  and  made  to  coincide 
with  it  in  the  same  plane ;  or,  which  is  the  same  in  effect,  let  a  single 
object  be  moved  before  any  background,  and  successively  cover  and  reveal 
portions  equal  to  itself,  and  we  have  at  once  complete  occasion  for  the  use 
of  number  in  measurement.    Two  equals  side  by  side  in  a  plane,  can 
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be  counted  if,  the  mind  contemplates  the  one  after  the  other  in  the  order 
of  time.  That  with  which  it  begins  is  the  first,  or  1,  of  the  series.  The 
next,  when  connected  with  the  one  taken  first  in  time,  is  the  2d,  or  2. 
When  another  is  thas  connected,  we  have  the  third,  or  3,  and  so  on.  Thns 
we  count,  or  number.  But  to  count,  or  number,  is  only  possible  as  we 
connect  objects  by  a  consecutive  series  of  mental  acts — ^that  is,  by  a  series 
of  mental  acts  following  each  other  in  time. 

The  object  which  thus  diTides  into  equal  parts  an  extended  whole  or  a  con- 
ueUtlons  of  ^^"^^^  series,  whether  the  divisions  are  permanent,  or  momentary,  is  called 
number.  its  measure.    When  these  parts  are  connected  as  following  one  another,  by 

the  sustained  attention  of  the  mind,  tbe  parts  are  numbered  as  well  as 

measured. 

§  662.  The  relation  of  number  is  complex,  and  requires  that 
^bCT^^flnedf   objects  should  be  connected  in  series  as  wholes  and  parts, 

and  contemplated  in  the  relations  which  ai*e  derived  from  the 
time-relations  of  the  mind  that  views  them.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
number  without  cognizing  objects  as  connected  as  wholes  and  parts,  by  the 
mind's  contemplation  of  them  in  a  series  of  acts  distinguished  and  united 
as  enduring  in  its  own  subjective  experience.  In  other  words,  number 
depends  upon  those  relations  of  time  which  we  assume  and  know  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  soul's  own  activity. 

When  a  series  of  mental  states  is  itself  measured  and  numbered,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  reflective  consciousness  the  series  itself  is 
made  objective  to  the  mind.  It  is  treated  or  viewed  as  though  it  were  a 
series  or  whole  of  material  objects.  In  such  a  case  it  is  itself  contem- 
plated by  a  new  series  of  acts  which,  as  necessarily  consequent  in  the 
mind's  subjective  experience,  both  require  and  furnish  the  relations  of 
number  which  are  forthwith  applied  to  the  object-series  before  it.  It 
iiiakes  no  difierence  what  this  object  is,  whether  it  is  an  object-object  or  a 
subject-object.  It  is  contemplated  by  a  series  of  acts  wholly  subjective, 
involving  as  spiritual  acts  the  attribute  of  duration  to  themselves,  and  as 
successive^  the  relation  of  number  in  the  objects  which  they  unite  and 
measure  as  wholes  and  parts. 

Thus  far  we  have  to  do  with  tbe  relations  of  quantity  as  known  in  the  concrete,  that  is,  as 
applied  to  actually  existing  objects.  We  have  seen  how  one  portion  of  matter  or  one  act  or 
8tatc  of  mind  can  be  applied  to  measure  another  or  others,  in  the  way  of  magnitude  and 
number.  We  have  also  seen  that  we  cannot  measure  extended  objects  or  connect  spiritual 
states  without  numbering  them.  How  these  can  be  conceived  as  pure  quantity  or' quantity  in 
the  abstract,  will  be  considered  hereafter.    (Cf.  §  669). 

V.  Of  extended  and  enduring  objects  as  Imaged  or  represented:  or 
space  and  time  objects  as  enlarged  and  measured  by  the  Imagination. 

§  563.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  material  univerae  is 
sense -per-  apprehended  through  the  senses  by  any  single  act  of  the 
cep    oa.  mind.    The  hand  can  cognize  an  object  of  only  equal  extent 

85 
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ooDjectnre,  vexifittd  into  a  diBOOveiy,  rests  ihe  precise  nomendatiire  of  the  later  chemistry  and  its  compact 
and  almost  algebraic  symboUaation. 

As  the  consequence  of  these  remarkable  discoveries  of  a  rigid  obedience  to  mathematical  lav  in 
the  most  poetical  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  impression  was  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  many  stndente 
of  nature,  that  we  ought  to  expect  and  seek  for  the  obeerranee  of  mathematical  relations  in  every  depart- 
ment of  matter,  even  in  those  material  conditions  on  wldch  psychologioal  phenomena  depend.  It  tu 
early  discovered  that  the  quality  of  harmonious  mnsioal  tones  emitted  from  a  stringed  inatmmeDt  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  the  strings  and  the  coincidence  of  their  vibrations ;  that  whea.  the  string  on  being 
struck  springs  backward  and  forward  in  the  same  or  proportional  times,  the  sonnd  which  pleases  the  car 
is  the  result,  while  if  the  times  or  fractions  of  times  in  these  vibrations  fedl  to  oorreepoDd,  diflootdant  and 
displeasing  tones  are  certain  to  follow. 

By  and  by,  light,  or  the  material  agent  ot  condition  of  vision,  was  subjected  to  acientifio 
thought  and  inquiry.    It  was  first  conceived  to  be  a  material  substance,  the  particlr; 
T^  gn  and  op-     ^^  which   proceed  in  right  lines    from  all  luminous  and  illuminated  bodies,  from 
which  lines  tbey  are  reflected  and  refracted  by  material  agents,  so  as  to  prodnce 
the  efBacts,  or,  more  exactly,  to  fUmish  the  conditions  of  vision.    To  these  pro- 
cesses of  reflection  and  refhiotion,  mathematical  relations  and  formulsB  were  at  once  applied  with  the  same 
propriety  as  they  bad  been  previously  used  to  explain  the  motions  of  other  bodies.    As  the  phenomeD& 
corresponded  to  these  mathematical  formulae,  the  formulas  themselves  were  accepted  as  their  estaUiabed 
laws,  and  the  laws  of  light  as  expressed  by  mathematical  relations  took  their  place  among  the  laws  of  otba 
material  bodiea    When  the  theory  of  undulations  was  suggested,  and  the  phenomena  of  light  were  anp- 
posed  to  admit  of  a  more  satisikotory  explanation  on  the  supposition  of  the  excitement  and  propagation  of 
a  series  of  wave-like  motions  in  the  matter  of  light,  the  mathematical  relations  proper  to  such  undals- 
tions  were  at  onco  brought  into  requisition,  and  formulas  appropriate  to  undulating  motion  were  accepted  as 
expressing  the  laws  of  light. 

The  material  conditions  of  hearing,  or  the  agent  or  element  of  sonnd  was  fried  in  iti 

turn,  partly  because  of  the  laws  which  were  known  to  attend  those  vibrations  that  yield 

To    ^}"^^    ^^^    musical  tones,  and  partly  because  of  the  success  which  had  been  achieved  In  explaining 

aeon   iGs.  by  mathematical  relations  the  phenomena  of  light.    The  theory  was  soon  accepted,  that 

these  relations  are  also  applicable  to  the  science  of  acoustics. 

Next  in  order  it  was  suggested,  that  the  sensations  of  heat  can  be  explained  upon  th« 

theory  of  the  more  or  less  rapid  vibrations  of  the  partides  of  matter  that  are  occasloiied 

To  heat.  by  the  subtle  agent  or  influence  which  is  called  calorie  or  heat,  if  its  vibratiooB  are 

subject  to  regular,  i.  «.,  to  mathematical  formulas  and  laws.    Whether  heatitsdf 

is  only  a  form  or  mode  of  motion,  so  that  the  phenomena  can  be  resolved  into  moring 

particles,  or  whether  these  regular  motions  are  only  the  attendant  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  specific  agent; 

it  is  almost  an  acooptod  truth  that  the  laws  of  heat  can  be  expressed  by  formulas  appropriate  to  rootioa. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  conditions  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch  by  the  vibratian 
of  smterinl  particles  in  objects  as  responded  to  by  the  vibrating  nervous  substance,  but  no  facts  or  Iatts 
have  yet  been  educed  whidi  give  to  this  attempt  more  than  the  semblance  of  success. 

The  su^estion  has  more  than  once  been  confidently  urged,  that  the  varying  phenomena 
The  doctrine  of  ®'  *^®  whole  physical  universe  may  be  resolved  by  supposing  masses  or  particles  of  mat- 
the  correlatioo  ^er  either  moving  or  having  a  tendency  to  move  according  to  fixed  mathematical  re- 
of  forces.  lations.    It  is  obvious,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  every  material  object,  whether 

a  mass  or  a  molecule,  is  capable  of  holding  certain  relations  to  space  and  time,  and  is 
thereby  capable  of  those  relations  which  are  called  mathematical.  In  this  we  find  provision  for  the  possi- 
bility that  matter,  in  all  its  phenomena,  should  act  according  to  nuithematical  formulae.  This  possibility 
was  conceived  by  one  of  the  earlier  philosophers  to  be  a  fact,  when  he  asserted  that  number  rules  all  things, 
and  that  harmony,  rhythm,  and  even  music  pertain  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiea  Plato,  in  a 
moment  of  sagacious  insight  reaching  almost  to  inspiration,  exclaimed,  Qod  geometriaes.  H^  said  this  vfth 
confident  enthusiasm,  indeed,  yet  not  without  decisive  grounds  of  reason,  for  he  could  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  the  Great  Architect,  if  he  could  construct  and  move  the  universe  according  to  the  relations  and  laws 
made  possible  by  space  and  time,  should  avoid  doing  so.  To  establish  this  conjecture  into  a  fact  has  Ixvc 
the  slow  work  of  science  during  the  centuries  that  have  intervened,  and  its  work  is  not  yet  complete. 

It  is  one  thing  to  believe,  and  even  to  prove  that  all  the  laws  of  matter  can  be  expressed 
in  mathematical  formuIsB,  and  another  to  ascertain  what  these  formulaa  are.  It  was  casj  to 
believe  with  Pythagoras  that  number  must  rule  in  the  universe,  but  it  required  the  close  ob- 
servation  and  experimenting  of  centuries  to  bring  the  human  mind  to  a  standpoint  from 
which  it  could  determine  the  numbers  according  to  which  chemical  elements  unite  and  arc  de- 
composed. So  also  it  was  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  for  Plato  to  believe  that  the  Architect 
of  the  heavens  built  and  moves  the  celestial  bodies  by  geometrical  rehitions  and  laws;  bat  it 
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required  the  observatioii  and-  thought  of  Ptolemy,  Oopemicus,  Ghdileo,  Kepler,  before  Newton 
and  Laplace  could  fix  the  laws  and  formulas  under  which  the  geometry  of  the  heavens  is  now 
comprehended  and  expressed. 

IX.    Of  the  application  of  mathematical  relations  to  Peychical  phe 
7iomena, 

Amplication  of  §  ^^^'  "^  earnest  and  persistent  effort  has  been  made  to  subject  the  pnenom 
inathcnmtios  to  ena  of  the  soul  to  mathematical  formula  and  relations,  similar  to  those  which 
soal ;  arguments  l^old  good  of  material  objects  and  agencies.  The  grounds  or  reasons  for  this 
^^  ^^  attempt  are :  Firtt.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  media  by  which 

alone  material  phenomena  are  satisfactorily  expldned,  may  in  some  way  or  other  be  employed 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  Second,  There  is  a  large  and  unportant  class  of 
mental  phenomena  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  general  methods  which  govem  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter.  Such  are  those  forces  which  regulate  the  return  of  objects  previously 
known,  as  in  memory  or  imagination.  These  objects,  or  the  mind's  impressions  of  them,  seem 
to  be  endowed  with  a  force  or  tendency  by  which  one  struggles  with  another  for  the  mastery, 
like  mechanical  or  chemical  forces,  and  the  question  which  shall  prevail  is  determined  by  the 
preponderant  strength  of  one  over  the  other.  TTUrd.  If  we  cannot  apply  mathematical  relations 
to  psychological  facts,  then  we  cannot  reduce  these  facts  to  science  at  all.  Mathematical  re- 
lations are  the  essential  conditions  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  scientific 
knowledge,  facts  explamed  and  arranged  by  their  conditions  and  causes  might  be  called  science, 
but  it  is  not  so  at  present.  The  expression  of  laws  by  means  of  mathematical  formulsB,  is 
essential  to  constitute  any  species  of  knowledge  sdentific. 

Over  against  these  considerations  may  be  urged  the  following.  Jftrst.  The 
Argurn  e  n  t  B  analogy  between  material  and  psychical  phenomena  is  too  remote  or  feeble  to 
vfe  w^"        ^"    warrant  the  inference  in  question.    As  we  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we 

are  more  impressed  by  the  differences  than  we  are  by  the  similarities  that 
present  themselves.  We  are  justified  in  the  inference  that  much  may  be  true  of  the  one  which 
cannot  hold  good  of  the  other.  Again,  we  observe  that  the  higher  psychical  phenomena, 
those  which  are  preeminently  and  distinctively  spiritual,  are  peculiar  in  this,  that  in  them  the 
soul  exerts  an  agency  which  is  self-active  and  free,  and  in  this  is  totally  unlike  those  which 
are  passive  and  inert.  In  these  higher  functions  there  seems  scarcely  to  be  a  feature  of  like- 
ness with  the  phenomena  to  which  mathematical  or  material  properties  belong.  Take  the 
act  itself  of  apprehending  mathematical  relations,  and  of  measuring  material  force  by  meaAs 
of  them,  or  acts  such  as  those  by  which  Plato  or  Pythagoras  surmised,  and  Newton  or  Dalton 
demonstrated  that  these  relations  give  laws  to  the  material  universe.  Can  it  be  conceived  that 
such  an  act  should  itself  be  the  result  of  psychical  forces  acting  according  to  these  very  laws? 
If  so,  then  by  the  operation  of  forces  acting  according  to  mathematical  laws  are  evolved  the 
convictions  that  these  laws  hold  good  of  the  universe.  Second,  The  psychical  phenomena 
which  are  in  any  degree  analogous  to  those  material  forces  which  are  mathematically  deter- 
mined do  not  and  cannot  exist  or  move  in  space,  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  any  known  or 
estimable  relations  to  space.  All  those  forces  which  are  measured  by  mathematical  reUtions 
are  spatial  in  their  action.  It  is  impossible  that  mental  forces  or  phenomena  should  come 
under  similar  relations.  The  conceptions  and  relations  by  which  they  are  conceived  as  mov- 
ing, striving  agamst,  excluding,  and  repressing  one  another,  are  figurative  expressions  arismg 
from  the  necessities  of  language.  They  cannot  be  pressed  to  a  literal  construction.  Inas- 
much, then,  as  these  forces  have  no  relation  to  space,  one  of  tlie  essential  conditions  of 
mathematical  laws,  it  may  be  they  are  exempt  entirely  from  such  laws.  Third,  It  is  to  beg 
the  question  to  assert  that  if  mental  phenomena  cannot  be  regulated  by  mathematical  laws, 
they  cannot  be  the  subjects  of  scientific  estimates.  No  one  has  a  right  to  assume  that  scien- 
tific knowledge  must  cease  where  mathematical  relations  cannot  apply. 
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X.  Of  the  relation  of  9pace  and  time  concepts  to  Motion. 
Can  time  and    §  577.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  space  and  time 

■pace  relatioDs,      "         ,  «     i  .  ,  i*       i  ,  «    . 

etc.,  be  still  faxw    relations  OT  objects  can  be  {generalized  as  truly  as  their  sen- 

ther    generalia-        ._,  .   .^      ,  ..  -■       i  ..      , 

ed  t  sible  or  spiritual  properties,  and  when  so  generalized  can 

become  universcds  of  a  very  wide  extension.  The  inquiry  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  whether  these  relations  can  be  still  further  generalized,  and  so 
be  included  under  a  concept  of  a  still  wider  extension,  as  well  as 
be  subordinated  under  one  another.  In  other  words,  can  the  here-nesSy 
the  there-nessy  the  distance^  the  breadth^  the  height^  depthy  smd  solid  cotiient 
of  material  objects,  or  their  correlated  mental  images  be  set  forth  under  a 
group  of  relations  or  attributes  which  are  of  still  wider  extent  or  appli- 
cation than  themselves  ?  Likewise,  can  the  noio-nessj  the  t?ien^es8^  the 
past-nessy  the  fuiurity  and  duration  of  an  event  be  also  generalized  in  a 
similar  way  ? 

Last  of  all,  can  time  and  ysace  relations  be  brought  together,  and  generoliied  by  means 
of  the  relations  common  to  the  two,  so  that  they  can  be  coordinated  in  a  logical  daasificatiQD, 
and  can  be  defined  by  logical  definitions  ?  These  inquiries  bare  often  been  made  and  answered 
-with  more  or  less  success  by  different  philosophers.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  made,  indi- 
cates the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  the  subject,  and  illustrates  the  strength  of  tbc 
tendency  which  impels  the  mind  to  generalize  and  unite  ail  the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  ctoi 
those  which  are  so  attenuated  and  abstract  as  space  and  time. 

One  of  the  most  general  properties  or  attributes  of  material  objects  is  their 
of  tnotioQ  in^  capacity  for  motion.  Every  material  thing  can  be  moved.  The  eye  and  tbe 
g^0paoe-rela-    ij^^d  learn  to  separate  the  objects  of  perception  from  the  great  universe  wiih 

which  they  are  at  first  united,  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  moved  and 
movable.  The  limiting  surfaces,  edges  and  comers  of  such  objects  are  determined  and  traced 
out  by  the  moving  of  the  hand  or  the  eye  along  or  up  to  thdr  several  limits.  Every  act  of 
motion  brings  with  it  the  possible  suggestion  of  some  one  of  the  relations  of  space.  As  an 
e^ge  or  surface  cannot  be  perceived  without  involving  to  the  percipient  the  relation  of  either 
to  space,  and  as  motion  enables  the  mind  to  follow  or  apprehend  the  edge  or  surrace,  so 
does  motion  become  the  medium  of  bringing  the  relations  of  linear  or  superficial  extensioD  to 
imagination  and  thought  If  the  direction  of  the  moving  limit  be  changed,  and  the  line 
or  lines,  the  surface  or  surfaces  are  followed  by  the  moving  hand  or  the  moving  eye  to  the 
place  of  starting,  then  a  superficies,  or  a  soUd  portion  of  space,  must  be  included  to  the 
touching  hand,  the  following  eye,  the  picturing  imagination,  and  the  generalizing  thoogbL 
These  motions,  with  their  directions,  can  neither  he  perceived  nor  imagined  without  tuffgatifig 
the  corresponding  relations  to  space  of  the  objects  which  have  moved,  or  which  are  bounded 
by  moving  objects. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  not  a  single  relation  of  space  which 
cannot  at  once  be  brought  before  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were,  be  created  to 
the  fancy  by  some  act  or  process  of  motion.  Motion  is,  therefore,  equally 
extensive  with  all  these  relations.  It  attends  them  alL  Jt  can  suggest 
them  all.  Each  one  of  them  can,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  expressed 
and  defined  in  terms  and  concepts  of  motion. 
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Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  relations  of  extension,  but 
tions  of  positioiif  even  those  of  position  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  motion. 
The  meaning  of  here  and  there,  above  and  below,  behind 
and  before,  are  all  definable  by  acts  of  motion — to  and  from,  this  way  and 
that  way, — joined  with  counter  or  arresting  motions,  which  stop  their 
progress.  When  the  question  is  asked  of  a  child,  What  do  you  mean  by 
these  terms  ?  it  invariably  replies  by  explanations  of  this  kind.  It  says, 
in  effect.  Move  an  object  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  then  arrest  it,  and 
it  will  be  There  or  thtre^  before  or  behindy  above  or  below. 

The  relations  of  time  can  also  be  generalized  by  means  of 
Uona^of^tinu!^  motion.  The  motion  of  material  objects  suggests  the  rela- 
tions of  time  as  truly  as  it  does  the  relations  of  space.  A 
moving  body  suggests  duration  as  truly  as  it  does  extension,  when  the 
motion  is  complete ;  the  act  of  starting  suggests  then  as  truly  as  it  does 
there  ;  the  act  of  stopping  suggests  now  as  well  as  here.  It  may  have  come 
to  do  so  by  a  secondary  and  transferred  meaning,  but  it  does  so  in  fact  and 
by  a  universal  and  inevitable  connection. 

Even  when  time  is  thought  or  affinned  of  mental  acts  and  events,  it  is  still 
Time-relationii:  represented  by  motion  in  space.  Every  such  act  is  capable  of  being  at- 
by  motion.  tended  by  some  bodily  movement    In  point  of  fact,  every  mental  act  or  state 

is  so  attended,  whether  it  is  observed  or  not  Hence,  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence, when  time  is  affirmed  of  processes  (or  states)  that  are  purely  spiritual,  its  relations  are 
expressed  in  language  and  thought  by  motions  that  are  corporeal  As  the  language  and  con- 
cepts of  time,  when  applied  to  the  spirit^  are  taken  exclusively  from  space-relations,  originally 
derived  from  material  objects,  so  do  such  concepts  come  under  the  relations  to  motion  which 
these  involve.  It  follows  that  motion  furnishes  all  the  materials  for  a  common  generalization 
of  both  space  and  time  objects,  and  that  time  and  space  relations  by  means  of  motion  can  be 
comprehended  by  a  common  classification  in  the  samf  logical  system. 

It  also  follows  that  mathematical  entUies  or  quanta  are  produced  to  the  mind 
Also  mathema-    ^q^  defined  by  means  of  motion,  the  motion  in  such  case  being  both  imaged 
^  and   generalized.    This  follows  of  necessity  of  what  has  already  been  ex- 

plained of  the  relation  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to  the  several  concepts 
of  magnitude  and  number.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
language  of  mathematical  definitions.  These  definitions  always  rest  upon,  and  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  postulates.  These  postuLatee  always  suppose  an  act  or  acts  of  motion.  In  geome 
try  we  say,  draw  a  line  ;  terminate  or  bisect  a  line,  giving  a  point ;  move  a  Ime  and  it  gives  a 
surface.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra  we  say  county  that  is,  unite  as  wholes,  or  add,  tubtrady  rmd- 
tipli/Kad  divide  ;  all  of  which  terms  suggest  or  suppose  some  image  taken  from  spatial  motion 
as  the  result  of  the  constant  coi\junction  already  adverted  to,  of  the  duration  of  the  con- 
scious Spirit  with  its  attendant  measured  space. 

In  what  sense  Is  It  ought  howcvcr  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  motion  is  not 
S^n"of*ge?S-  the  medium  or  instrument  of  generalization  in  precisely  the 
aiiBition?  ^me  way  as  the  other  attributes  or  properties  of  matter  and 

spirit  become  so.  Thus,  we  define  the  notion  effff^  by  the  various 
properties  which  constitute  its  logical  essence,  or,  as  we  say,  make  up  its 
definition.    So,  too,  we  define  a  material  act  which  is  complex,  by  resolv 
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ing  it  into  its  simpler  constitnents,  going  back  till  we  reach  those  which 
are  altimate  and  iDdecomposible.  In  a  similar  way  we  define  spiritaal 
beings  and  spiritual  acts.  In  both  cases  we  begin  with  the  most  generic 
concepts,  and  come  down  to  those  which  are  more  specific.  For  the  ex- 
planation of  these  properties  or  attributes,  whether  generic  or  specific, 
we  must  resort  to  experience,  either  of  sense-perception  or  consciousness. 
This  experience  is  presupposed  in  all  definition.  Simple  ideas  cannot  be 
defined  or  analyzed.  No  definition  can  convey  to  the  blind  the  meaning 
of  color  [generic]  or  of  red  color  [specific]. 

Time  and  space  attributes  [more  exactly  time  and  space  relations]  are  not  given  to  expe^ 
rience  precisely  as  are  sensible  and  spiritual  properties.  They  are  inrolred  in  all  eiperience, 
but  they  are  not  properly  experienced.  The  space-relations  of  a  concrete  object  are  not 
^^rehended  by  sense-perception  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  ewmeetion  with 
sense-perception.  The  same  is  true  of  time  relations  as  apprehended  by  consdoofoieas. 
When  these  objects  are  imaged,  the  same  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  what  we 
directly  experience,  and  what  is  given  with  experience,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  involved  in 
experience.  We  can  only  image  what  we  perceive.  We  cannot,  as  has  been  ahi^ady  said, 
§  566,  image  or  picture  space  or  time  relations  as  such,  but  we  can  image  those  objects  of 
sense  and  consciousness  which  involve  space  and  time  relations.  Motion  is  not  an  object  of 
sense-perception  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  term,  but  it  is  its  constant  condition  and 
accompaniment,  t.  f.,  it  always  involves  some  space-relations,  and  for  this  reason  it  can  become 
the  means  by  which  these  relations  can  be  generalized  and  defined.  For  the  explanation 
of  the  import  of  its  terms  and  the  concepts  which  they  designate,  we  must  refer  to  experience 
as  we  do  in  the  case  of  sensible  and  spiritual  qualities,  t.e.,  we  must  assume  and  presuppose 
that  every  one  knows  what  motion  is  in  all  its  directions  and  varieties.  With  this  medium 
at  our  command,  we  proceed  to  our  constructions  and  definitions. 

To  this  view  two  olgeatiims  may  be  vxged.  TheJI)w<ia,that  ipaoeaiidtii&eareutziilj 
Two  obiectionB.  asBamcd  and  involved  in  the  concept  and  definition  of  motion,  aa  motion  is  lequired  ix 
First,  that  mo-  the  concepts  and  definitions  of  spaoe  and  time.  We  define  motion,  it  is  said,  as  a  cbfiQ«e 
Space  taidiSM.     ^'  place,  and  place  is  a  relation  of  space  ?    The  objection  is  more  plansible  than  ml. 

The  terms  ekanffe  and  place  ore  indeed  used  in  tlds  attempted  definition,  bat  that  doe 
not  prove  that  both  aro  not  definable  by  oonoepts  of  motion.  What  is  place  but  some  determinable  or  de* 
termined  relation  of  space  ?  Bnt  how  is  it  determinable  or  detennined  except  by  means  of  motion  t  Hov  s 
change  of  any  sort,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  made  oonoeivable  or  general  to  the  mind  exoeptbr 
means  of  spatial  motion  T  The  qaestion  to  be  dedded  is,  which  ftimishea  the  most  general  of  dementi  or 
media  for  genoral  oonoepts  or  definitions;  which  concept  is  the  most  generio,  the  concept  of  space  or  the 
oonoopt  of  motion.  It  might  be  granted,  perhapa,  that  the  percepts  and  images  of  motion  and  fpaee 
are  equally  oiiginal  and  thoielore  coordinate,  and  yet  it  would  not  follow  that  the  concept  of  the  one  itf 
not  more  generic  than  the  concept  of  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  intuition  and  ooneeptof 
time  B»  compared  with  those  of  motion. 

Again :  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  have  an  intuition  of  motion  as  of  sense-percepti^ 
Their  relations  te,  without  adverting  distinctly  to  the  relations  of  either  to  space.  Wc  may  see  a  colored 
to  n»ot^^»  JJt  line  or  foUow  a  moving  body  in  a  linear  path,  without  distinguishing  by  analysis  the 
verted  to.  length  of  either  as  involving  the  space  to  which  the  length  or  superficies  is  related* 

This  being  so,  the  motion  might  be  more  suitable  as  a  medium  of  generaliang  onr  ooo- 
c'cpts  of  space  relations  than  the  space  and  its  relations  which  it  is  desirable  to  conceive  and  define  bf 
moans  of  motion.  That  to  which  the  mind  first  and  moat  readily  attends ;  that  which  it  most  lamiliarlj 
recalls ;  that  which  it  most  easily  recognises,  would  be  better  fitted  for  such  a  purpose  than  that  \rlueb  b 
loss  obvious  and  less  fiimiliar,  even  though  both  were  equally  general. 

It  is  urged  again,  that  tiie  rate  of  motion  is  always  estimated  by  means  of  time:  the 
It  is  urged  that  swiftness  or  slowneae  of  motion  from  one  point  of  space  to  another  is  compated  bf  the 
the  rates  of  mo-  longer  or  shorter  time  which  is  required  to  move  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thiiii 
nu^'by  time."     ^^^^i  ^^^  ^  '^^  ^  ^*  ^"^®  ^ba^  duration  itself,  as  longar  or  shorter,  is  described  end 

conceived  by  the  length  of  space  passed  over  by  a  body  supposed  to  be  moving 
steadily ;  and  that  two  or  more  equal  portions  of  duration  are  measured  and  set  forth  by  the  ssme  oreqiul 
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portions  of  space  passed  oyer  by  a  moTing  body.  Motion  involves  time  and  space,  else  it  could  not  gene« 
rollxe  or  define  either.  Both  time  and  space  are  presupposed  as  the  conditions  of  motion.  Beal  time  and 
real  space  are  assumed  in  order  that  the  cottcepU  of  motion  should  be  possible,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  which  Is  selected  as  the  means  by  which  both  are  generalised  into  eoneq^tts  is  not  that  motion  which  is 
GO  intimately  connected  with  each  as  to  suggest  both  whenever  it  is  perceived  or  imaged. 

The  second  objeotiou  would  be  that  not  motion  only,  but  moti«>n  and  direction  are  re- 
Second  objec-  quireil  for  the  generalization  of  space  and  time  objects,  and  especially  for  the  construc- 
tion, that  <lu^  tion  and  definition  of  mathematical  quanta.  A  line  cannot  be  drawn  or  conceived  as 
a9  well  ^aa  mo-  straight  or  curved,  without  introducing  the  element  of  direction  to  a  fixed  point  or  of 
tion.  variation  from  it.    One  or  more  continuous  snrfiuies  cannot  be  made  to  include  a  con- 

tent of  space  without  a  change  in  direction  which  is  observed  and  recognized  as  an  ele- 
ment in  its  product  or  construction.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  concept  of 
motion  is  not  the  most  generla  Direction  supposes  motion ;  direction  is  specific  and  is  itself  a  means  of 
making  specific  the  more  generic  concept  of  motion.  Motion  cannot  occur  or  be  conceived  of  without 
taking  some  direction,  any  more  than  without  implying  space  and  time  as  its  real  conditions.  This  rather' 
proves  than  otherwise  that  motion  is  itself  the  most  generic  or  the  ultimate  concept  of  all.  C£  A.  Tren- 
delenburg, Logisckt  UnUrsuchungen^  Berlin,  1840.    2ie  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1862. 

§  578.  The  extended  and  enduring  objects  which  we  have 
enduring  objects    thus  far  Considered,  are  limited  objects,  and  the  relations  to 

space  and  time  which  they  involve  belong  to  these  objects 
as  limited.  Whether  these  objects  with  their  relations  are  presented  by 
sense-perception  or  consciousness,  are  represented  to  the  imagination 
or  generalized  in  thought,  they  are  necessarily  definite  and  limited.  The 
so-called  dimensions  of  extension — length,  breadth,  and  thickness, — and 
the  various  relations  of  duration,  can  only  be  affirmed  of  finite  beings  and 
activities.  These  beings  must  occupy  portions  of  space.  Every  length, 
every  breadth  and  thickness  perceived,  is  definite  in  its  dimensions.  So 
is  it  with  every  one  of  either  that  is  represented.  So  is  it  with  every  one 
that  is  generalized ;  even  the  general  conceptions  of  either  contemplate  and 
suppose  only  some  definite  dimensions  of  each.  The  generic  word  exten- 
sion supposes  extension  as  applied  to  limited  and  measurable  objects,  and 
therefore  always  signifies  limited  extension.  The  same  is  true  of  duration 
and  its  attributes  or  relations.  Even  mathematical  relations  can  only  be 
conceived  of  as  limited  or  definite  quantities.  These,  as  we  have  seen, 
presuppose  some  objects  imagined  to  exist  in  space,  or  series  of  such  objects 
connected  by  acts  continuous  in  time,  of  which  certain  attributes  and 
relations  are  affirmed,  i.e.y  they  invariably  presuppose  limited  objects. 

Mathematics  re-  Mathematical  science  has  to  do  only  with  mensurable  and  of  course  with  def- 
cognizes  me a^  inite  quantitj.  The  infinite  and  indefinite  have  properly  no  place  in  mathe- 
t  heref  ore  de.  matics.  What  is  called  the  mathematical  infinite  is  either  a  quantity  as  yet 
finite  quantity^  ^^^  measured  or  numbered,  or  quantities  in  respect  to  which  these  processes 
have  been  begun  but  are  not  yet  completed  ;  or  a  quantity  so  nearly  commensurable  that  the 
one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other.  The  so-called  infinite  quantities  of  the  mathematics  are 
quantities  not  yet  actually  or  proximately  defined,  i.  e.,  mensurable  but  not  yet  measured  or  de- 
fined. They  should  be  careftiUy  distinguished  from  what,  in  distinction  from  them,  may  be  called 
the  actual  infinite  or  unconditioned.  Not  that  the  two  are  wholly  unrelated,  or  independent  of 
one  another,  but  that  they  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  conception  of  the  mathematical 
infinite  or  indefinite  may  be  rendered  possible  by  the  real  infinitude  of  tune  and  space,  but  as 
concepts  the  two  are  wholly  diverse,  if  indeed  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  concept  at  all  of  the 
latter. 

36 
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XL  Of  Space  and  Time  as  infinite  and  unconditioned. 
Extensioii  snd  g  579.  The  several  attributes  of  extension  and  duration  are 
gufBhed  from*  not  Only  attributes  of  limited  objects  and  therefore  mensnra- 
spaco'and  time,  ble  and  definable,  but  they  involve  relationship  to  another 
sort  of  objects,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  objects.  These 
objects  are  spa,ce  and  time.  The  attributes  of  extension  and  duration, 
though  predicable  of  matter  and  spirit  and  their  phenomena,  are  unlike 
the  qualities  of  matter  and  spirit  in  that  they  have  no  positive  import 
given  in  the  experience  of  sense  and  consciousness,  but  in  their  nature 
carry  the  mind  to  other  objects  to  which  they  hold  relations.  The  definite 
length  or  breadth,  the  superficial  or  solid  content  of  a  material  box  or 
ball  are  not  only  aflirmable  of  the  matter  of  which  the  box  or  ball  consists, 
but  imply  a  relation  to,  and  are  attributable  of,  the  object  or  objects 
adjacent ;  whether  these  are  material,  one  or  many,  as  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds them,  or  which  if  hollow  they  are  conceived  to  include  ;  or  whether 
these  are  void  of  all  matter  whatever.  The  adjacent  object  or  objects  are 
in  their  turn  limited  objects,  and  besides,  their  material  qualities  hold 
similar  relations  to  other  objects,  whether  these  possess  or  are  void  of 
material  qualities.  The  duration  of  one  or  more  acts  or  events  is  not 
merely  affirmable  of  one  or  more  of  the  acts  or  events,  but  it  involves 
possible  relations  to  other  acts  and  events — coexistent,  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing— and  also  to  the  Time  to  which  all  are  related  and  whose  existence 
they  all  imply. 

Nothing  ia  more  clear  to  human  cognition  than  that  the  BO-called  material  and  apiritial 
properties  are  distinguishable  from  their  attributes  of  extension  and  duration.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  the  last  consists  in  their  being  in  their  very  nature  apace  and  time  relatioM,  That  ts, 
while  they  are  predicable,  and  therefore  properties  of  things  and  events,  they  imply  and  rereal 
relations  to  those  entities  or  objects  which  are  called  tune  and  space. 

These  attributes  and  properties,  when  considered  collectiyely  are  or  may  be  called  exten- 
sion and  duration.  The  appropriate  names  of  the  entities  to  which  these  properties  invdlTe 
relations,  are  time  and  space.  THus  distinguished,  extension  and  duration,  t.  e.,  extension  and 
duration  in  the  concrete  or  the  extension  and  duration  of  individual  objects^  are  known  by 
experience,  while  space  and  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended  at  all,  are  known  to  be 
d  priori f  i.  e.,  the  necessary  and  fundamental  conditions  of  all  actual  existences  and  events  as 
extended  and  enduring. 

These  reiatioiu  ^*  ^®  °^*  asscrtcd  that  in  applying  these  attributes  to  objects 
S^*cti^'T/Te^  ^^  experience  the  mind  necessarily  adverts  to  the  relations 
to.  to  time  and  space  which  they  imply,  but  only  that  when  the 

mind  gives  attention  to  them,  it  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  these  relations 
are  implied,  and  with  them  the  existence  of  time  and  space.  To  make 
this  discovery  the  mind  may  need  to  make  the  experience  of  many  objects 
of  sense  and  consciousness.  It  may  need  the  discipline  of  many  acts  of 
attention  to  separate  and  analyze  what  is  at  first  known  coniusedly  and 
without  discrimination. 
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In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  time  and  space  relations  of  objects  and  events  to  one 
another  as  well  as  to  time  and  space  themselves,  the  imagination  may  need  to  be  called  into 
exercise.  One  material  object  may  need  to  be  annexed  to  another  and  still  others  to  all  these, 
before  space  can  be  fully  miderstood  in  all  the  relations  which  it  involves  to  the  extended 
objects  thus  believed  or  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  other  extended  objects  besides.  In  like 
manner,  many  events  must  be  experienced,  in  order  that  the  common  relations  of  all  these, 
and  of  all  conceivable  enduring  objects,  to  time,  may  be  distinctly  apprehended  and  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  time  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  psychological  conditions  of 
knowledge  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  nature  and  the  evidence  of  the  objects  that  are 
known.  The  one  describes  the  subjective  conditions  that  render  it  possible  for  an  individual 
to  employ  and  apply  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discern  a  fact  or  truth.  The  other 
describes  objectively,  what  in  its  nature  is  knowable  by  all  individuals  under  these  subjective 
conditions,  and  the  evidence,  if  there  be  any,  by  which  it  is  known. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  several  stages  or  degrees  of  progress  through 
last  of  the  Btag«e  which  the  mind  may  proceed  in  mastering  the  full  import  of,  and  in  reaching 
dero^mCTS"*^  distinct  assent  to,  the  remoter  objects  and  relations  that  are  gained  by  Intui- 
tion. We  have  clearly  distinguished  between  the  clearness  and  certainty 
of  that  which  is  knowable  and  the  possibility  that  it  should  be  clearly  and  certainly  known 
by  this  or  that  individual  or  even  by  this  or  that  class  of  men. 

These  attributes,  known  collectively  as  extension  and  duration,  are  not  on  the  one  hand 
properly  qualities  of  material  or  spiritual  beings  and  their  acts,  nor,  on  the  other,  are  they  the 
supersensible  entities  themselves,  called  Space  and  Time,  but  they  are  the  relations  of  the  objects 
and  phenomena  of  sense  and  consciousness  to  these  supersensible  entities.  Being  relations  they 
imply  the  reality  of  the  objects  related,  and  they  cannot  be  understood  or  known  except  by 
means  of  these  objects. 

§  5  80.  Extension  and  duration  are  also  the  limits  or  the  grounds 
j^^evenSi  of  the  limits  of  objects  and  events.  Not  only  are  they  rela- 
tions of  objects  to  supersensible  entities,  but  they  enable  the 
mind  to  distinguish  objects  from  one  another  as  diverse  in  place,  as  neoTj 
remote^  here^  and  there;  as  in  this  or  that  direction ;  as  noWy  then^  past,  pres- 
ent and  future.  These  pertain  not  to  space  and  time,  but  to  objects  and 
events  as  related  to  Space  and  Time,  and  therefore  and  by  this  means  to 
one  another  as  also  related  to  space  and  time. 

Strictly  speaking,  when  these  relations  are  used  as  limits,  they  are  relations  not  between 
the  concrete  object  and  time  or  space,  but  to  two  objects  as  existing  in  space  or  in  time, 
or  as  conceived  thus  to  exist.  When,  for  example,  I  perceive  a  box  either  inclosing  or  inclosed 
by  what  we  call  a  void,  and  affirm  that  which  is  without,  is  not  that  which  is  within,  or  con- 
versely ;  both  that  which  is  without  and  within  are  conceived  as  matter  with  surfaces  mutually 
coincidiner,  but  yet  dividing  or  limiting  the  one  from  the  other.  If  I  conceive  of  the  outmost 
limit  of  the  universe  of  matter  and  ask  what  is  beyond,  immediately  as  I  ask  the  question  I 
attach  the  limiting  sur&ce  to  other  matter  which  is  conceived  to  be  beyond,  and  the  outlines  of 
which  I  be^  to  trace  by  the  constructive  motion  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable.  Of  this 
outline,  one  portion,  viz.,  the  limiting  surface  already  described,  is  fixed. .  The  others  are  not 
yet  drawn;  the  mind  has  no  occasion  even  to  conceive  them  drawn,  and  it  rests  in  the 
knowledge  or  belief  that  it  might  complete  them  in  any  way  in  which  it  chooses.  But  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  completed  they  must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  inclosed  by  or  inclosed  with 
matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  extended  surface  of  that  which  has  no  actual  being  can- 
not be  conceived  or  thought  of. 

In  a  similar  way  the  instant  which  terminates  or  limits  an  event,  is  the  beguining  of  an 
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Other  as  yet  inchoate  or  incomplete.    So  the  beginning  of  an  event  already  past,  is  the  end  of 
.  the  event  that  was  transacted  before  it. 

What  we  call  Space  and  Time  are  those  entities  which  can  be  occupied,  as  we  say,  by  beings 
and  events,  i.  e.y  which  render  their  actual  existence  possible,  and  which  in  rendering  them  pos- 
able,  also  make  it  possible  that  they  should  be  limited  from  one  another,  or  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  their  common  relations  to  space  and  time. 


Extension  and  §  ^^1'  -S^xtension  and  duration  cannot  be  affirmed  of  i^ 
edof\*hin**?Sd  ^"^  Time  per  sey  but  of  existing  material  objects  and  actually 
events  only.  occurring  cvents  as  mutually  related  to  and  limited  by  one 
another  by  reason  of  their  common  relation  to  space  and  time.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  parts  of  space  or  time  as  diverse  from  one  another,  or  as  mutu- 
ally related,  as  here  and  there^  before  and  after^  without  the  aid  of  beings 
and  events.  Even  those  which  are  conceived  to  be  bounded  by  surfaces  and 
lines,  as  geometrical  quantities  and  the  so-called  poitions  of  duration, 
which  may  be  divided  by  instants,  are  only  conceivable  as  occupiable  by 
bodies  and  events.  The  matter  of  either  may  be  imagined  as  so  refined  in 
its  nature  as  to  admit  of  great  refinement  in  these  limits  or  relatione,  but 
without  the  matter  conceived  as  real  or  possible  the  limits  and  relations 
are  inconceivable. 

Relations  of  place  do  not  belong  to  space,  but  to  bodies  perceived  or 
imagined  to  exist  in  or  by  space.  Relations  of  time  do  not  belong  to 
duration,  but  to  events  occurring  in,  or  by, «.  c,  presupposing  time. 

8  582.  It  follows  that  Space  and  Time  are  not  limited,  simply 

In   what    sense     r  ,  .*.,....  ,.»»  i_  t 

Space  and  Time  becausc  the  Conception  of  limits  ts  itiappltcaole  to  them.  It 
is  by  its  very  nature  only  applicable  to  and  affirmable  of  ex- 
tended matter  and  occurring  events.  When  we  attempt  to  apply  it  to 
Space  and  Time  we  can  only  do  it  by  means  of  objects  and  events.  When 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  been  successful,  we  find  that  we  have  really 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  made  use  of  such  objects  and  events.  The 
conception  of  limit  or  limitation  is  inapplicable  to  either  Space  or  Time. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  afiirm  that  Space  and  Time  are  unlimited.  This 
attribute  is  purely  and  simply  negative.  It  denies  that  the  relation  of  limi- 
tation which  pertains  to  bodies  and  acts  can  pertain  to  Space  and  Time. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  because  Space  and  Time  are  not  limited,  andtbt 
They  are  not  they  in  this  way  are  negatively  distinguished,  that  they  are  capable  of  no  positiTe 
S^Sated.^*^^*'    attributes.    We  direct  the  attention  for  the  present  to  the  negative  charaaer 

of  these  relations,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  ourselves  from  many  of  the 
alleged  incompatibilities  which  are  conceived  to  be  involved  in  the  attempt  to  know  or  con- 
ceive Space  and  Time.    Cf.  §  690. 

Thus  Homiltou  {Met.  38)  arges  that  we  are  under  the  neoeesity  of  oonoeiTing  spAC«  vA 
Antinomies  of  **™®  either  as  an  at)flolute  mazhnom  or  an  absolute  minimum,  and  that  it  is  imp<wBib!e 
Hamilton  and  to  do  either,  because  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  has  fixed  the  limits  to  the  ultimately  great 
Kant.  or  the  ultimately  small,  will  immediately  overstep  or  go  beyond  the  limits  which  it  hsd 

juct  estabUshed,  and  will  find  itself  oonthiually  baffled  in  its  impotent  efforts  to  gn? 
or  conceive  either. 

In  the  same  strain,  Kant  urges  that  the  mind,  in  Its  attempts  to  oonceive  of  space  and  tuM,  is  ood- 
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tinoally  setUng  np  two  inoompatible  propositions— which  ho  calls  Antinomies— \)oth  of  which  cannot  be 
true,  and  yet  one  of  which  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  Both  oreriook  that  the  maximum  and  minimum 
which  we  attempt  to  conceive  are  not  space  and  time,  bntbodies  and  events  as  limited  in  space  and  time. 
The  maximum  and  minimum  in  the  case  are  not  space  and  time,  nor  are  they  concepts  of  either,  bnt  they  are 
x)noepts  of  bodies  and  events  as  related  to  and  limited  bj  space  and  time.  They  are  limited  concepts,  and 
in  their  very  nature  logically  inapplicable  to  objects  which  cannot  be  limited.  To  attempt  to  think  of  dmo 
and  space  under  any  such  concepts,  however  great  or  small,  is  to  make  an  effort  which  will  involve  certain 
and  constant  contradiction  and  inconsistency.  To  attempt  to  picture  time  and  space  to  the  Imagination  is 
impossible,  for  we  can  only  picture  objects  and  events,'  with  definite  properties  and  characteristics.  Even 
when  wo  lay  aside  all  properties  except  what  we  call  their  time  and  space  relations,  what  we  picture  or 
imagine  are  still  limited  objects  in  space  and  time — objects  with  some  defined  limits  of  extension  and  du- 
ration, but  not  space  and  time  themselves.  It  is  true  that  every  time  we  picture  or  image  such  objects  we 
must  think  of  their  relations  to  their  correlates,  time  and  space ;  but  time  and  space,  in  themselves,  can 
neither  be  imaged  nor  pictured. 

Space  and  Time  §  ^^^'  -^S^*°>  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  generalized  or  appre- 
SSed'^uTdrr  ^^^^^  hy  or  under  concepts.  Concepts  suppose  definite 
higher  concepts,  attributes  of  objects  limited  by  and  individualized  in  Time 
and  Space.  These  attributes  to  be  generalized  must  be  similar  in  the  in- 
dividuals to  which  they  belong,  and  tbese  similar  and  oft-repeated  individ- 
ualized attributes  must  be  gathered  under  generalized  concepts.  But 
Time  and  Space  are  withdrawn  from  these  conditions  of  generaliza- 
tion, for  they  are  necessarily  supposed  as  the  conditions  and  correlates  of 
all  individual  existences  and  of  their  attributes.  Even  the  relations  of  ex- 
tension and  duration,  by  which  individual  objects  are  possible,  cannot  be 
intelligible  except  by  means  of  these  entities  which  are  the  necessary 
correlates  to  these  universal  properties  of  all  individual  existences.  The 
properties  are  generalizable,  but  the  entities  themselves  to  which  they  are 
related  cannot  be  generalized.  Nor  are  they  individual  objects,  if  by  that 
is  intended  objects  which  posess  generalizable  properties  which  can  be 
gathered  into  concepts. 

8  484.  Space  and  Time  cannot  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 

They      cannot  ,       ,  y,       ,       t^.  n  «    ^ 

nroperiy  bo  de-  term  oc  defined,  Ii  we  cannot  form  concepts  of  these  entities 
by  means  of  generalized  attributes  or  relations,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  cannot  define  these  concepts,  because  to  define  is  simply  to  state 
the  attributes  into  which  a  concept  thus  formed  can  be  resolved,  §  391. 
They  are  not  simple  concepts,  for  simple  concepts  pertain  to  single  inde- 
composible  attributes  or  relations,  §  390,  and  no  one  will  for  an  instant  be- 
lieve or  contend  that  the  import  of  either  is  exhausted  by  any  single  prop- 
erty or  relation. 

What  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  confirmed  by  fact 
and  experiment  when  we  submit  to  trial.  Whenever  we  endeavor  to  define  tbese  entities  we 
find  oui-seives  employing  concepts  whicb  presuppose  that  they  are  already  known.  Every  con- 
cept that  we  use  is  an  attribute  or  relation  of  some  object  or  event  which  exists  in  space  or 
time,  and  which  implies  some  relation  of  either  to  one  or  both.  We  fall,  therefore,  continually 
into  the  circle  of  using  in  our  definitions  terms  that  presuppose  that  to  be  known  which  we 
attempt  to  define  or  describe. 

Not  only  is  this  shown  to  be  necessary  from  reasons  that  are  purely  logical, 

guage?  ^^  ^°'    ^"^  ^^  nature  of  language  confirms  this  view.    Even  if  we  should  concede 

that  attributes  might  be  found  which  do  not  imply  space  and  time,  such 
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attributes  could  not  be  expressed  in  language  without  supposing  tbdr  existence.  The  exigen- 
cies of  communication  require  that  crery  thought  attribute  and  relation,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
pressed, should  be  imaged  bj  some  picture  borrowed  from  Space  and  Time.  Even  then,  if 
Space  and  Time  did  not  intrude  in  the  attributes  by  which  we  seem  to  define  them,  they 
must  necessarily  present  themselves  as  images  in  every  such  effort,  and  they  could  not  be 
repressed. 

When  Hamilton  says  that  these  entities  cannot  be  conceived,  he  doabtlees  has  in  mind  what  we  here 
assert,  that  they  conDOt  be  analyzed  into  atlributes  or  defined  by  snch  attributes  as  presuppose  and  imply 
their  existence.  Whether  this  is  a  correct  use  of  the  term  to  oonoetoe,  may  be  a  matter  of  question,  and 
also  whether  the  further  assertion  which  he  makes  is  true,  that  we  can  know  by  fhith  or  belieiTe  what 
we  cannot  in  any  sense  conceive. 

They  are  known  §  ^^^'  SpacG  and  time  are  known  by  intuition  as  the  neces- 
of  *thd?°umit?a  ^^''V  Conditions  of  the  existence  and  the  conception  of  all  objects 
correlates.  ^^^  evenls.  Every  object  and  event,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, has  properties  or  attributes  which  imply  the  existence  of  these 
entities.  In  knowing  that  these  (fbjects  exist,  we  know  that  time  and 
space  exist  as  their  actual  conditions.  In  conceiving  of  these  objects  or 
events  as  real  or  possible,  we  must  conceive  of  them  as  related  to  space 
and  time,  and,  of  course,  must  recognize  time  and  space  as  the  logical  con- 
ditions of  their  concepts. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  that  we  can  neither  generalize  nor  define  time  and  space,  becaose 
the  very  attributes  which  we  must  employ  imply  both,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
cannot  generalize  or  define  any  object  whatever  without  recognizing  both,  and,  therefore, 
time  and  space  must  enter  as  the  material  into  all  our  concepts.    Again  : 

Thouffh  time  and  space  cannot  be  defined  or  conceived  by 

Are   themselves  ®  "^  ,         ,  "^ 

the  correlates  of  thc  relations  of  objccts  and  events  which  imply  time  and 

thoextended  ,,,-.  ,  ti.ii 

and  enduring.  space,  yct,  on  the  Other  hand,  as  the  correlates  o\  all  such 
objects,  they  can  be  explained  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  limited  rela- 
tions which  imply  their  real  existence.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  that, 
because  space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition,  they  are  known  out  of  all 
or  any  relation  to  limited  objects  and  events ;  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
know  them  in  such  relations,  or  connections.  They  are  only  known  as 
implied  in  and  required  by  the  relations  which  are  called  collectively  thc 
extension  and  duration  of  such  concrete  realities.  And  yet,  as  has  been 
shown,  they  cannot  be  generalized  nor  defined  by  means  of  any  attributes 
or  relations  whatever,  because  all  such  imply  their  existence.  They  can- 
not, on  the  other  hand,  be  suggested  or  recognized  in  either  thought  or 
language,  except  by  means  of  these  very  relations  which  connect  them 
with  finite  objects. 

It  has  already  been  assorted,  §  618,  that  the  distinct  recognition  of  these  correlates,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  fourth  or  last  stage  of  the  mind's  attainment  in  ca<;nition,  which  is  reached  by  the 
few  who  are  trained  to  habits  of  speculative  analysis  and  discrimination.  If  this  is  so,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  thinkers  is  very  small  who  have  any  occasion  to  ask  the 
question,  whether  space  and  time  can  be  defined,  or  whether  they  are  known  out  of  relation 
to,  or  by  means  of  their  relations  to  the  concrete.     But  the  persons  who  have  occasion  to  ask 
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Jkese  questions  can  ccrtfunlj  comprehend  that  the  very  relations  which  cannot  possibly  define 
time  and  space,  because  they  imply  them,  may,  for  this  very  reason,  be  the  only  medium  ol 
bringing  them  before  the  mind  for  the  uses  of  thought. 

What^  theii^  are  space  and  time  f  Are  they  substances^  guali- 
aS**ime  7  "'****  '^  ^^  relations  ?   Or  are  they  the  forms  or  subjective  conditions 

of  knowledge  by  sense  or  consciousness  f  or  is  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  they  are  ?  These  questions  will  force  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  a  few ;  and  require  an  answer. 

Are  tliey  substances  f  That  they  are  material  things  with 
ra^aoMs    ^^^  sensible  qualities  will  scarcely  be  imagined  or  contended  by 

any  one.  No  one  would  honestly  believe  or  seriously  urge 
that  they  can  be  heard,  or  smelled,  or  seen,  or  tasted,  or  touched. 
All  substances  called  material  are  apprehended  by  some  of  the  seftses, 
and  hence  are  regarded  as  having  sensible  qualities.  Space  and  time  are 
not  perceived  in  such  a  way  or  by  such  means,  and  hence  cannot  be  classed 
with  material  substances.  The  earliest  philosophers  might,  perhaps,  have 
regarded  them  as  such  in  their  imperfect  analyses  or  crude  theorizing,  but 
no  sane  thinker  would  now  advance  such  a  dogma.  Nor  are  they 
spiritual  beings.  They  have  none  of  the  properties  of  spirits.  They  can- 
not think,  or  feel,  or  wilL  Nor  can  they  be  apprehended  by  conscious- 
ness in  the  special  and  limited  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  general  sense  we 
say  we  are  conscious  of  our  spiritual  acts  as  enduring,  §  554.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  to  say  we  are  conscious  of  the  necessary  relations  of  these 
acts  to  time.  We  never  say  we  are  conscious  of  any  activity  of  time, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  activities  of  a  spiritual  being.  Neither  time  nor 
space  is  a  spiritual  substance. 
Kor  are  they  mar   Thcv  are  uot  Qualities  or  properties  of  spirit  or  matter.    Dr. 

toriftl  or    spin-     ^,^,      ,  .         .^,  i.» 

tuai  properties.   Samuel  Clarke  mamtained  that  space  and  time  are  attributes 

They    are    not 

reiatioM.  or  modcs,  aud  that  inasmuch  as  they  were  both  infinite,  there 

must  be  an  Infinite  Being  to  which  they  belong.  James  Mill,  in  his 
Analysis  of  the  SumanMind^  asserts  that  they  are  simply  abstract  terms 
which  stand  for  collective  conceptions  of  those  attributes  of  extension  and 
duration,  which  belong  to  individual  beings  and  acts.  But  it  needs  no  fur- 
ther discussion  to  prove  that  they  are  and  can  be  neither.  Nor  are  they 
pimply  relations^  as  Leibnitz  maintained.  This  philosopher  defined  '  space 
as  an  order  of  coexistences,'  and  *  time  as  an  order  of  successions.'  ''  Pour 
moi,  'jai  remarque  plus  qu'  une  fois,  que  je  tenais  I'espace  pour  quelque 
chose  de  purement  relatif,  comme  le  tems ;  pour  un  ordre  des  coexistences 
comme  le  terns  est  un  ordre  des  successions." — Third  letter  to  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
§  4,  ed.  Erd.  p.  752.  Using  extension  as  its  equivalent,  he  defines  space  as 
the  order  of  possible  coexistences ;  and  time  as  the  order  of  inconstant  pos- 
sibilities. Beply  to  Bayky  ed.  Erd.  p.  189,  (7aWer«700<?  defines  time  as 
"  a  certain  correlation  of  existences,"  and  distinguishes  his  own  view  from 
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that  of  Hamilton,  who  calls  it  "  the  image  or  concept  of  a  certain  correla- 
tion of  existences."     The  PhU.  of  the  Infinite^  2d  ed.,  1861,  chap.  v. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  space  and  time  are 
neither  rcZa^ion^  nor  correZa^io/w,  but  corre/a^e«  to  beings  and  events.  Ex- 
tension and  duration  are  the  relations  or  correlations  in  question ;  but 
these  involve  space  and  time  as  recUities, 

Again:  Space  and  time  are  not  forma  of  iniuUion  [t.«.,  presentation]  in  the 
sQbiective  forma  sense  suggested  by  Kant.  ■  This  philosopher  taught  that  if  we  distinguish  the 
of  the  intellect    matter  apprehended  by  perception  and  consciousness  from  the  forms  of  this 

matter,  then  space  is  the  form  of  sense-perception  or  external  intuition,  and 
time  is  the  form  of  consciousness.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  is  true.  Extension 
is  the  form  of  ail  material  objects  in  the  sense  that  all  such  objects  are  perceived  as  extended, 
and  none  can  be  apprehended  except  under  the  form  or  condition  of  being  extended  objects. 
Wh(^  Ull  the  matter  which  is  given  in  the  various  sensible  qualities  is  thought  away,  the  rda- 
tions  of  extension  remain.  This  matter  is  various :  Each  object  has  qualities  of  its  own, 
and  variously  combined,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every  other ;  but  all  objects  are 
extended.  The  same  is  true  of  the  matter  furnished  in  consciousness  as  distinguished  from 
its  relations  of  duration. 

But  the  doctiine  as  farther  expounded  by  Kant  ia  open  to  two  exceptions.  fVrcC.*  He 
Kant's  doctrine  ^^^*  ^  distinguish  between  extension  and  duration  as  relations  and  the  correlators  space 
open  to  two  ob-  and  time  which  they  Involve.  He  does  not  notioe  that  these  very  relations,  after  or 
jediuns.  under  which  all  objects  and  their  concepts  are  and  must  be  formed,  do  in  their  very  na- 

ture involve  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  space  and  time  as  realities,  and  that  to  suppose 
that  they  are  only  fonns  is  to  exclude  and  eliminate  that  which  is  given  and  afllrmed  by  their  very  natnre. 
Second:  The  suggestion  or  the  assumption  that  they  depend  on  the  subjective  constitution  of  the  human 
intellect  is  unwarranted  by  positive  evidence  and  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the  intellect  itself. 
The  supposition  that  intellects  of  oncther  order  might  possibly  exist,  which  could  know  objects  withou*. 
the  relations  of  space  and  time,  is  without  proof  and  against  proof  (S  533).  In  other  words,  that  which 
makes  it  jHMsible  and  necessary  for  extension  and  duration  to  be  the  forms  of  perception  and  consdons- 
ness  is  the  fiict  that  the  objects  of  these  two  modes  of  knowledge  are  in  reality  related  to  the  entities  spaoe 
and  time. 

How  space  and  ^"*  ^^^^  ^"^  *^^^®  entities?  •  Shall  we  say  of  them,  as  St.  Augu'tine  is 
time  are  know-  ^reported  to  have  said  — "  What  is  time  ?  If  not  asked,  I  know,  but 
*  ®*  attempting  to  explain,  I  know  not  ?  " 

This,  in  one  view,  is  correct. '  We  know  by  intuition  that  time  and  space  exist,  and  are 
related  to  every  object,  but  to  explain  or  define  what  they  are,  is  not  so  easy.  It  may  relieve 
our  embarrassment  in  part  to  explain  why  we  cannot  answer  the  question  in  one  sense, 
and  why  we  can  in  another.  If,  in  answermg  the  question  tohaiy  it  is  expected  or  re- 
quired that  we  should  class  them  with  objects  limited  by  space  or  time,  or  objects  having 
material  or  spiritual  properties,  or  objects  holdiii<2:  relations  to  space  or  timd:  in  other 
words,  that  we  should  class  them  with  beings,  qualities,  or  relations  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  these  terms,  then  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  at  all :  We  cannot 
say  lekat  they  are.  But  we  know  that  they  exist,  t.  «.,  there  exist  realities  which  answer  to  the 
names.  Their  existence  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  every  limited  object  and  property, 
because  every  such  object  and  property  is  related  to  them.  We  cannot  believe  or  know  that 
the  one  exists  without  knowing  that  the  other  exists  also.  But  can  we  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  ickcU  explain  what  it  is  which  we  know  exists?  We  can,  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are 
entities  to  which  all  these  limited  objects  are  related,  and  which  are,  therefore,  correlates  to 
them.  If  they  are  correlates  to  all  limited  objects  they  are  known  and  described  by  their  rela- 
tions to  them.  By  their  very  nature  they  are  entities  to  which  these  objects  bear  these  rela- 
tions, and  by  their  relations  to  these  objects  they  are  known  and  thought  of.     They  cannot 
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be  said  to  be  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  limited  objects  are  defined,  but  they  can  be  brought 
to  mind  by  language  as  the  necessary  correlates  of  limited  existences  by  means  of  their  rela- 
tions to  them. 

Those  relations  to  both  space  and  time  are  represented  in  thought  and  language  by  means 
of  motion,  as  has  already  been  explained,  and  hence  it  follows  that  space  and  time  are  set 
forth  in  thought  and  language  by  the  same  me(Uum. 

Wc  conclude,  therefore,  that  though  space  and  time  cannot  be  con- 
ceived or  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  those  objects  can  be  conceived  and 
defined  which  bear  relations  to  them,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  be 
thought  by  means  of  their  relations  to  these  objects.  Limited  objects  must 
be  related  to  their  unlimited  correlates.  These  correlates  can  be  known  and 
described  by  means  of  the  relations  which  they  in  their  turn  hold  to  these 
objects.  In  whatever  sense  they  may  be  said  to  be  unconditioned,  infinite, 
and  absolute,  they  are  not  so  in  any  such  sense  as  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  being  related  to  the  limited  finite.  By  means  of  these  relations 
they  can  be  both  conceived  and  known. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSATION   AND  THE  RELATION  OF  CAUSALirY. 

Fbom  the  formal  and  mathematical  intuitions  we  come  to  those  which  are  real,  i.  e.,  which  are 
.  required  to  explain  the  attributes  which  are  respectively  distinctiye  of  material  and 
spiritual  beings  I  which  unite  these  attributes  into  those  concepts  and  classes  which  desig- 
nate the  real  existences  and  agencies  of  nature,  ns  well  as  connect  these  with  one  another 
in  those  relations  which  are  necessary  for  the  systematic  and  rational  explanation  of  the 
universe.  Into  these  real  relations  all  the  actually  existing  properties  and  powers  of  matr 
ter  and  spirit  are  resolved.  Under  the  laws  which  regulate  their  operation,  the  effects 
and  purposes  that  describe  the  universe  are  accomplished.  We  shall  consider  first,  the 
relation  of  causality  or  causation.  This  is  preeminently  the  relation  which  is  required  in 
analysis,  as  by  means  of  this,  beings  are  resolved  into  those  elements  of  which  concepts 
are  composed,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  their  ultimate  elementary  constituents  and  are 
more  or  less  widely  generic  or  extensive^  according  as  thought  and  science  are  more  or  less 
successful  in  their  acluevements. 

Causation  aa  a  §  ^^6.  The  relation  of  causality  is  sometimes  called  the  Prin- 
pradpic,  and  as  ciple^  at  Other  times  the  Law  of  causality,  causation,  or  cause 
and  effect.  The  first  of  these  appellations  is  subjective  and  logi- 
cal,  and  designates  the  place  which  the  relation  or  the  proposition  in  which 
it  is  expressed  holds  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  our  knowledge,  cf. 
§  514..  The  other  is  objective  and  real^  and  indicates  its  universal  preva- 
lence among  objects  actually  existing.  Causation  as  a  principle  is  placed 
first  or  highest  with  reference  to  the  other  concepts  or  truths  which  depend 
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upon  or  are  derived  from  it— either  relatively  or  absolutely,  according  as 
the  tmth  is  received  as  original  or  derived.  Causation  as  a  law  is  viewed 
as  a  relation  actually  prevailing  in  or  ruling  over  the  finite  universe  of 
physical  and  spiritual  being. 

Causation  as  a  law  may  be  stated  thus :  Every  finite  event  is 
wS^t^^   ^^  ^  caused  event,  or,  more  briefly,  is  an  effect.     Causation,  as 

a  principle^  may  be  thus  expressed :  Every  finite  event  may 
be  accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  a  cause  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proposition,  every  effect  must 
Taatologv  to  bo  ^^^^  ^  cause,  is  purely  and  simply  identical.  It  is  mere  tautology,  expanding 
avoided.  in  the  predicate  what  had  been  implied  in  the  subject.    The  term  effect,  in 

its  import,  implies  a  cause  by  a  logical  necessity.  To  say  an  effect  must  be 
caused,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  caused  event  is  caused,  or^xy  —xxy. 

That  the  fact  or  law  of  causation  is  assumed  to  explain  and  justify  reasoning  of  every  sort, 
both  Deductive  and  Inductive,  has  already  been  shown.  A  reference  to  §  615,  will  serve  to 
explain  and  enforce  the  relation  of  causation  as  a  law,  to  causation  as  a  principle,  as  well  as 
to  illustrate  the  sameness  aud  difference  between  a  real  and  a  logical  relation. 

Many  Physiciste  Insist  that  a  distinction  should  be  invariably  made  between  the  lamt 
Power  and  law  ^^  naturt  and  the  powers,  fovea  or  catual  agtncus  qf  nodurty  and  that  law  should  be  in- 
how  distinffoisb-  yariably  restricted  to  the  conditioas  or  regulating  methods  of  the  acting  or  working  of 
^<^*  these  powers  and  forces,  a  formal  statement  or  formula  ot  which  is  that  alone  which  de- 

serves to  be  called  a  law.  Tried  by  this  dictum,  the  phrase,  tlu  Law  of  Cttuaalily,  would 
not  be  accepted.  That  it  is  not  improper  is  manifest,  from  the  consideration  that  it  describes  and  asenmes 
the  fkct,  that  the  causative  relatlo4  is  universally  applicable  to  evory  event  or  begun  existence.  So  oon- 
ceived,  the  fact  may  properly  be  called  a  Law  or  Univertal  Method  of  nature. 

§  587.  Causation,  hoth  as  law  and  principle,  is  affirmed  of 
oventV  ^  *  *  ^   events.     But  what  is  a/i  event  f    An  event  is   something 

which  is  known  to  be,  which  was  not ;  or  which  begins  to  be 
or  to  occur.  Events  are,  therefore,  finite,  i  «.,  limited  by  relations  of  space 
or  time.  Their  existence  or  occurrence  implies  change.  Something  is 
here  and  now  which  was  not.  Of  these  changes  it  is  affirmed  that  they 
were  caused. 

In  the  material  worlds  events  are  changes  of  place  or  relative  position,  mo- 
Bvcnts  in  the  tioi^s  in  space,  changes  of  form,  changes  of  properties  in  respect  to  existence  or 
material  world,     intensity.     If  an  iron  ball  is  found  in  a  new  resting-place;  if  we  see  it  hurled 

through  the  air ;  if  it  is  beaten  into  a  cubical  form ;  if  it  is  rolled  into  a  mass, 
or  dr.twn  into  wire ;  if,  under  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  it  is  heated,  or  magnetized,  or  made 
brittle,  these  are  all  events,  f.  «.,  new  occurrences  in  the  sense  of  our  proposition.  They  are 
often  called  phenomena,  t.  «.,  manifestations  to  the  senses  or  the  consciousness  of  some 
causal  power  or  agency. 

Events  or  phenomena  are  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  in  the  vegetable  and 
Inthevejretable  <*'**"*^  world.  There  is  growth,  change  of  form  and  of  structure,  the  mani- 
and  animal    festation  of  new  colors,  odors,  etc.    Above  all,  there  is  constant  motion,  as  in 

the  plant  that  waves  its  stem  and  top  as  if  impatient  that  it  is  fastened  by  the 
roots  to  the  earth;  and  in  the  animal,  that  moves  from  place  to  place,  and  with  its  limbs,  voice, 
and  features,  is  ever  making  some  now  manifestation  that  asks  to  be  explained. 
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In  the  mental  or  tpiriiual  sf^ere,  there  is  ceaseless  activitj  and  endless  pro- 
In  the  mental  duction.  New  thooghts,  new  feelings,  new  purposes  flit  before  the  obsenrant 
"*^°'^^-  eye  of  consciousness  faster  than  they  can  be  accounted  for.    With  the  pro- 

gress of  time,  the  mind  is  aware  of  an  increase  of  its  power  to  remember,  to 
imagine,  to  reason,  to  feel,  and  to  resolve.    All  these  are  events  or  phenomena. 

But  besides  phenomena  of  these  classes,  in  acts,  states,  or  qualities,  more  or 
In  the  P^<^^  less  lasting ;  there  are  still  others  in  the  existence  and  production  of  new  and 
ings.  separate  beings  which  deserve  preeminently  to  be  called  events,  of  each  of 

which  a  cause  or  causes  are  affirmed. 

Such  arc  the  division  or  disintegration  of  masses  of  matter  by  mechanical  crushing  or  pres- 
sure, and  the  production  of  new  compounds  by  chemical  union  or  their  decomposition  into  sim- 
pler elements,  as  the  generation  of  a  gas  or  the  deoxydation  of  a  metal.  Jn  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  we  have  the  seed  or  the  egg,  in  each  of  which  are  the  beginnings  of  a  new  living 
being,  which,  after  passing  through  the  required  processes,  becomes  completely  independent 
of  its  originator,  and  assumes  the  size,  the  strength,  and  developed  properties  of  a  separate  ex- 
istence. Spiritual  beings  also  begin  to  exisL  They  emerge  to  view  by  acts  which  show  their 
presence  and  their  power.  They  are  sources  of  knowledge,  power,  wealth,  comfort,  and  hope 
to  other  beings. 

Besides  these,  there  are  conditions  or  states  more  or  less  permanent  which  require  to  be 
accounted  for,  such  as  the  equilibria  of  forces  or  pressures,  as  illustrated  in  the  action  of 
gravitation  or  electricity,  of  fluids,  currents,  and  other  tendencies.  All  these,  so  far  as  the 
law  of  causation  is  concerned,  come  under  the  class  of  events  or  phenomena. 

8  588.  Many  of  these  so-called  events   and  phenomena  are 

Many  events  are  -,  ,         1  y,  -.mi  i  i  /. 

combined  of  sev-  a  Combination  of  several.  They  are  complexes  made  up  of 
many  units.  But  the  single  or  simple  units  are  none  the  less 
truly  events  than  the  wholes  of  which  they  are  constituents.  Whether 
the  event  in  question  is  known  to  be  simple,  or  whether  it  is  not,  and  yet 
is  supposed  to  be  simple,  the  rule  holds  good  of  it,  that,  whether  simple 
or  complex,  it  must  be  caused.  Hence  it  makes  no  difference  so 
far  as  the  application  of  our  principle  is  concerned,  whether  the  event 
or  phenomenon  has  or  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  finished  analysis, 
i.  c,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  resolved  into  its  ultinjiate  elements.  If 
the  question  be  raised.  What  is  an  event  that  cannot  be  further  resolved, 
what  is  a  single,  or  the  simplest  phenomenon  ?  we  have  only  to  reply,  that 
any  change  the  least  extensive  in  space,  or  the  briefest  possible  in  time, 
which  can  be  discerned  by  human  observation,  is  a  single  event.  It  is 
the  last  product  or  result  of  the  most  refined  analysis  of  which  human 
knowledge  is  capable,  when  assisted  by  every  appliance  of  discipline  and 
culture  and  art. 

When  we  say,  every  event  is  caused  or  has  a  cause,  wo  distinguish  between 
Every  oauee  Is  t>eings,  their  acts,  and  their  products.  Every  cause  is  an  acting  beinjr  and 
an  acting  being,  an  agent  acting  to  some  result.  The  result  is  the  effect.  Any  thing  what- 
ever, so  far  as  it  is  a  cause,  is  a  being,  and  not  a  phenomenon.  It  may  be 
itself  an  effect  or  product  of  the  action  or  causal  efficiency  of  another  being  or  beings,  but  that 
which  is  produced  is  capable  of  action  of  its  own.  A  mere  phenomenon  or  event  as  such,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  cause,  but  only  as  on  effect    What  is  the  difference  between  an  acting  being 
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and  its  capacities,  or  acts,  or  attributes,  will  be  coDsidered  in  its  place.    It  is  enough  that  at 
present  we  notice  that  the  distinction  is  real. 

§  589.  Again :  We  distinguish  between  tlie  oanse  of  an  event 
tinguiahed  from    and  the  conditions  of  its  actually  producing  the  effect.     The 

stroke  of  a  hammer  is  the  cause  of  the  fracture  of  a  stone, 
of  the  flattening  of  a  leaden  bullet,  of  the  heating  of  a  bit  of  iron.  The 
conditions  of  the  effect  would^  in  such  a  case,  be  said  to  be  the  properties 
of  the  stone,  the  bullet,  or  the  iron.  If  the  breaking,  the  flattening,  or 
the  heating  of  the  mass  are  the  several  effects  of  the  common  cause,  the 
varying  effects  are  ascribed  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which,  or  the 
objects  upon  which  it  acts. 

lu  this  case  the  effect  is  more  properly  said  to  be  the  resultant  of  the  jomt  action  of  the 
striking  hammer  and  the  resisting  stone,  lead,  and  iron.  This  doctrine  is  thus  generalized  bj 
Hill :  "  The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents  (or  conditions),  and  we  have,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  name  of  cause  to  one  of  them  exclusively  of  the 
others."  Log.^  B.  iii.  c  y.  §  8.  To  the  same  effect,  says  Hamilton :  "  Erery  effect  is  only 
produced  by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes  (and  by  cause,  be  it  observed,  I  mean  every 
thing  without  which  the  effect  could  not  be  realized)."  Met,  Lee.  8.  In  common  life  a  dis- 
tinction  is  made  between  the  efficient  and  patient  cause,  the  last  being  put  for  the  object,  t.  e^ 
that  in  which  the  causal  agency  is  manifested,  or  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  It  is  obvious  that 
that  whose  activity  is  most  obvious  or  demonstrative,  is  called  the  efficient.  The  paUent  or 
recipient  often  manifests  no  force  at  aU,  as  the  cohesion  of  the  stone,  lead,  or  iron  in  the  cases 
supposed. 

Sometimes  the  objects  in  their  matter  and  chief  elements  are  said  to  be  the 
When  conditions  ^ame,  but  the  force  or  causal  agency  is  applied  under  diverse  conditions  of 
are  laws.  quantity,  time,  or  distance,  as  a  chemical  agent  is  doubled ;  the  gravitating 

force  operates  at  a  varying  distance ;  a  wave  of  light  acts  with  twice  a  given 
rapidity.  These  last  are  called  in  scientific  language,  the  laws  of  the  acting  of  forces  or  pow- 
ers (causal  agents)  of  nature. 

,    .    S  590.  With  these  explanations  of  the  import  of  the  terms 

The  principle  of     *'_  ..  ^  ,  ,  .,...,, 

oauMiity  intui-    of  our  propositiou,  wc  asscrt  that  the  mind  intuitively  be- 

tively  evident.        ^.  \  .  ,     .  . 

lieyes  that  every  event  is  caused,  t. «.,  every  event  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the 
effect,  are  called  its  cause  or  its  causes. 

The  reasons  for  this  view  are  the  following : 

(a)  All  that  we  do  in  common  or  practical  life,  rests  upon 
piSnhfg  eveni'  *^^  ^^  directed  by  the  assumption  of  this  truth.  Our  explan- 
ations of  events  that  have  occurred  would  have  no  meaning 
without  it.  They  consist  in  referring  these  phenomena  to  the  beings  or 
the  agencies  which  have  occasioned  them.  When  these  producing  agents 
are  discovered,  and  the  modes  and  laws  of  their  action  are  referred  to  or 
unfolded  for  the  first  time,  the  process  of  explanation  is  complete. 
Grou  d  of  Hcek-  (^)  When  an  event  has  occurred  which  is  not  yet  accounted 
fen^vSun*  ^or,  the  mind  is  aroused  to  the  effort  to  solve  or  explain  its 
explained.  occurreucc;  it  believes  just  as  firmly  that  it  can  be  accounted 
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for  in  the  way  described,  as  if  the  explanation  had  been  in  fact  attained. 
It  is  as  confident  that  its  occurrence  depends  apon  some  cause  or  causes, 
before,  as  after  the  cause  has  been  determined.  Upon  this  confidence  rest 
all  the  inquiries  and  experiments  which  it  sets  on  foot. 

(c)  Not  only  does  the  mind  explain  the  past,  but  it  relies 
dSf  *•'  P"'    upon  the  future,  on  the  ground  of  its  faith  in  causation.    It 

provides  for  or  secures  future  results  by  availing  itself  of  the 
causes  which  it  knows  will  produce  them.  It  employs  these  agents  in  all 
its  plans  and  experiments  with  entire  certainty  concerning  the  results 
which  they  will  effect.  It  predicts  these  results  with  confidence  so  soon 
as  it  is  certain  of  all  the  causes  which  are  or  may  be  put  into  action. 

(d)  In  these  explanations  and  experiments  the  mind  is  im- 
^uiid  of  curl-    polled  by  a  special  emotion,  called  curiosity.     Curiosity  is 

more  than  an  interest  and  desire  to  know  an  event  as  a  fact ; 
It  impels  to  the  knowledge  of  its  causes  and  laws,  of  its  origin  and  growth. 
The  existence  of  a  strong  and  apparently  original  emotional  capacity  of 
this  sort  confirms  the  view  that  the  relation  itself  is  original  as  a  law  of 
existence,  and  that  the  belief  in  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  mind's 
knowledge. 

What  the  mmd  uncODsciously  assumes  to  be  true  in  practical  life,  it  dis- 
.thouffht^and  ^^^7  <^<1  consciouslj  applies  in  all  the  methods  and  processes  of  thought 
ficientifio  pro-  and  of  science.  We  have  seen  that  deductive  reasoning  has  no  meaning  ex- 
cept the  relation  of  causality  is  assumed,  and  that  induction  in  its  researches 
after  the  forces  and  laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  makes  the  same  assumption.  Science,  in  all 
its  processes,  investigates  the  properties,  the  powers,  the  forces,  the  attributes,  and  the  laws 
of  all  existing  objects.  But  properties,  powers,  forces,  and  attributes  are  all  of  them  terms 
which  directly  assert  or  indirectly  imply  that  there  is  a  causal  energy  or  activity  in  these  ob- 
jects.  The  laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit  have  no  import,  and  can  admit  no  application  except 
as  causal  agencies  are  affirmed  which  these  laws  measure  or  formulate.  Except  as  the  causal 
reUtion  is  believed  or  assumed,  scientific  knowledge  can  have  no  import,  and  scientific  inqui- 
ries would  be  meaningless  and  impossible. 

Moreover :  the  relation  of  causality  is  wrought  into  and  expressed  by  the 
Conflnned  by  Structure  of  language.  There  are,  in  every  language,  classes  of  single  words, 
language.  and  combiuations  of  words,  which  decisively  prove  that  this  reladon  is  held  to 

be  real  by  all  men.  There  are  words  which  express  causal  activity,  words 
which  express  the  reception  of  such  activity,  and  words  which  express  the  change  which  is 
wrought  in  an  object  by  means  of  causal  activity.  The  grammar  of  every  language  ftimishee 
proof  of  this,  both  in  its  etymology  and  its  syntax. 

These  considerations  prove  decisively,  that  causality,  as  a 

Meets    aU    the         ,     .  .      .    ,       *^  „      ,  ...         j,         .  ,.. 

criteria  of  a  first    relation  or  principle,  mccts  all  the  criteria  of  umversaltti/y 
^  *'  necessity^  and  certainty.    If  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  some 

other  relation  equally  general,  or  more  general  than  itself,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  is  original,  and  intuitively  discerned  and  believed. 

§  691.  The  history  of  speculation  abounds  in  attempts  to 
many  into  a    explain  the  relation  of  causality  by  some  relation  of  time. 

time-relation.        ___\      .  ,  .  _,  ,     .  «    .  ^   •     .        n 

This  is  not  surprising.    The  relations  of  time  pertain  to  all 
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objects  whatever.  If  objects  are  connected  by  tbe  relation  of  casaality, 
the  same  objects  must  be  united  to  observation,  either  as  co-existent  or  as 
successive.  The  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  this  disposition  or  solu- 
tion of  the  causal  relation,  are  David  JHume,  Dr.  Thomas  JSrotcriy  and 
John  Stuart  MilL 

In  connection  with  the  views  of  each  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
causal  relation,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  their  views  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  is  led  to  accept  the  principle  of  causality. 

The  theory  of  Hume  deserves  consideration  for  the  clear  statements  and 
Tho  Theoiy  of  lucid  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is  defended 
portancc.^^  *™"    **  ^®^^  **  ^^^  ^^  K*"^'  importance  in  the  history  of  modem  specul  stion.    It 

is  well  known  that  it  was  i7fcm«'<  thfeory  of  caftsation  which  roused  to  more 
profound  researches  the  antagonist  philosophies  of  both  Reid  and  Kant. 
What  his  theory  was  may  bo  learned  from  his  own  language. 

"  The  first  time  a  man  saw  the  oommnnloatlon  of  motion  by  impalae,  as  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard- 
balls,  he  could  not  prononnoe  that  the  one  eyent  was  connected,  hut  only  that  it  was  conjoined  with  the 
other.  After  he  has  oheerved  several  instances  of  this  nnture,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  eonnec^d. 
What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea  of  eomMmen/  Nothing  hut  that  he  now  /asb 
these  events  to  he  conneeted  in  his  imaginationi  and  can  readily  foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  mean  only 
that  they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by  whioh  ther  became 
proofii  to  each  other*s  existence ;  a  conclusion  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  hut  which  seems  founded 
on  sufficient  evidence."  •  •  (*  w^e  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  followed  by  another,  and  vhere  a'. 
the  objects,  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or,  In  other  words,  where  if  ^ 
the  first  object  had  not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  conveys 
the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to  the  idea  of  the  effect  Of  this  we  have  expraience.  We  may 
therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  cause,  and  call  it,  an  object  followed  \y 
another  and  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the  thought  to  that  other."— ^»  Inquiry  conceminff  the 
Human  Uhdenlandinff,  Sea  vli  p.  2. 

**  Necessity  is  something  that  exists  In  the  mind,  not  in  objects ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  even  to  fom 
the  most  distant  idea  of  it  considered  as  a  quality  in  bodies.  Either  we  have  no  idea  of  necessity,  <»  ne- 
cessity Is  nothing  but  that  determination  of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes  to  effects,  and  from  effects  to 
causes,  according  to  their  experienced  union.  Thus  the  necessity,  which  makes  two  times  two  equal  (o 
four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones,  lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  understanding,  by 
which  we  consider  and  compare  these  ideas ;  in  like  manner  the  necessity  of  power  which  unites  oanse« 
and  effects,  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other."  «  •  "  There  may  be 
two  definitions  given  of  this  relation,  which  are  only  different  by  their  presenting  a  different  view  of  tiie 
same  object,  and  making  us  consider  it  either  as  tk phUoiophical  or  as  a  natural  relation ;  either  as  a  com- 
parison of  two  ideas  or  as  an  association  betwixt  them.  We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  '  an  object  precedent 
and  contiguous  to  another,  and  where  all  the  objects  resembling  the  former  are  placed  in  like  rdations  ef 
precedency  and  contiguity  to  those  objects  that  xesembl^  the  latter.'  If  this  definition  be  esteemed  de- 
fective, because  drawn  from  objects  foreign  to  the  case,  we  may  substitute  this  other  definition  in  Us 
place,  vis., '  a  cause  is  an  object  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so  unitod  with  it  that  the  idea 
of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  tho  one  to  form  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  other.' "— ^  Treatise  qf  Human  ITaiure,  B.  I.  sea  xiv. 

The  Theory  contained  in  these  statements  and  definitions  is 
Hume  as  briefly  briefly  this :  a  cause  is  a  constantly  precedent,  and  an  effect  a 
suram  up.  constantly  subsequent  event.  They  are  discovered  to  bo 
such  by  the  constant  conjunction  of  the  two.  The  necessity  by  which 
objects  conjoined,  are  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  their 
being  united  in  the  mind's  own  experience,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
thought  or  observation  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  a  lively  idea 
of  the  other. 
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_         X      K       ^  ^^lo  refleetion  rereals  the  fact  that  Hume  does  not  at  all  accouDt  for  the 
J7O6L  jot  proieM     -    „  «  ,        ,  ,       , 

to  he  universal  belief  or  expectation  that  every  eyent  or  object  la  connected  with  some  other 
rn^its  appUca-  ^  j^  attendant  cause  or  effect.  His  analysis,  admitting  it  to  be  sufficient  for 
those  cases  to  which  it  is  applied,  would  only  explain  why  some  few  events 
are  connected  with  certain  others  as  causes  or  effects,  but  does  not  show  at  all,  why  it  is 
believed  that  all  events  are  so  coxvjoined,  nor  why  the  mind  is  restless  or  unsatisfied,  till  it 
has  discovered  to  every  event  its  antecedent  or  subsequent  known  as  cause  or  effect 

The  resolution  of  the  objective  reality  of  this  connection  into 
'Why  it  fails  to    a  mere  subjective  association  of  the  two  terms  fails  to  satisfy 

the  mind,  because  it  does  not  account  for  what  is  believed. 
How  the  mind  comes  to  think  of  the  one  nvhen  the  other  is  observed  or 
thought  of,  is  a  very  different  question  from  this,  *  how  or  by  what  rela- 
tion does  the  mind  believe  that  the  objects  thus  thought  of  together,  are 
connected  in  fact  ? '  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  objects  observed  or 
thought  of  together  will  be  conjoined  by  association.  That  the  mind  is 
determined  to  think  of  the  one  by  means  of  the  other,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  believe  that  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  Hume,  that  his  theory  of  causation  is 
A  fipeolal  appll-  only  a  special  application  of  his  general  theory  of  knowledge — that  belief  or 
ecaoral°theory  "    knowledge  of  every  kind  and  in  respect  to  all  sorts  of  objects  is  only  a  vivid 

suggestion  of  an  "tcfca"  by  an  ^*' impression^  or  another  "tcfea."  In  the 
language  of  later  philosophers  it  would  be  called  an  *'  inseparable  association  "  of  one  with 
the  other.  That  Hume  should  apply  this  general  defimtion  to  the  special  case  of  causation  is 
no  more  than  was  natural  or  condstent,  cf.  §  48. 

The  Theory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  is  closely  assimilated  with 
Dr.  Thoma^s    the  theory  of  Hume  in  certain  features,  though  it  is  far 

removed  from  it  in  others.  Brown  agrees  with  Hume  that 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  and 
invariable  connection  of  two  objects  in  time, — ^the  one  as  antecedent  and 
the  other  as  consequent.  Brown  differs  from  Hume  in  holding  that  two 
objects  need  only  be  conjoined  in  a  single  instance  in  order  to  be  known 
as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  while  the  theory  of  Hume  requires  that 
they  must  be  frequently  coiyoined  in  order  to  be  causally  connected. 
Indeed  the  whole  force  and  meaning  of  Hume's  causal  connection  depends 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  think  of  those  objects  together  which 
have  been  observed  to  be  conjoined  in  fact.  Brown  contends  that  the 
only  use  of  repeated  observations  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  analyze  or 
separate  complex  objects  into  their  ultimate  elements ;  for  a  single  conjunc- 
tion of  any  two  clearly  distinguished  objects  gives  their  causal  con- 
neof.ion.  Hume  makes  our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  this  connection  to 
consist  in  and  depend  upon  the  mind's  tendency  to  associate  objects  cus- 
tomarily united.  Brown  resolves  this  conviction  into  an  original  necessity 
or  law  of  our  nature. 
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objects  whatever.  If  objects  are  connected  by  tlie  relation  of  casaality^ 
the  same  objects  most  be  united  to  observation,  either  as  co-existeDt  or  as 
successive.  The  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  this  disposition  or  solu- 
tion of  the  causal  relation,  are  David  Humej  Dr.  Thomas  ^fotcn,and 
John  Stuart  Mill 

In  connection  with  the  views  of  each  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
causal  relation,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  their  views  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  is  led  to  accept  the  principle  of  causality. 

The  theory  of  Mums  deserves  confflderation  for  the  clear  statemenls  ud 
Tho  Theory  of  lacid  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is  defendei 
TOrtMoe.^^  ^°*"    **  ^*^^  ■*  ^''^^  ^^  KT®**  importance  m  the  history  of  modem  speed  tion.  It 

is  well  known  that  it  was  Hitme^a  theory  of  causation  which  rooaed  to  moR 
profound  researches  the  antagonist  philosophies  of  both  Reid  and  Kant. 
What  his  theory  was  may  be  learned  from  his  own  language. 

**  The  finfc  time  a  man  nw  the  oommanioatlon  of  motion  by  Impalee,  aa  by  the  shock  of  two  YEwi- 
ImUs,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the  one  eyent  was  connectedf  bat  only  that  it  was  ea^joined  vith  Uk 
other.  After  he  has  observed  sereral  inabuioes  of  this  nature,  be  then  pronoonoes  them  to  be  envr'fd 
What  alteration  has  hi^pened  to  giro  rise  to  this  new  idea  of  cbiihmmw/  Hofthinc  bat  that  he  nov/su 
these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  aod  can  readily  foretell  the  ezistenoe  of  oae  from  tbe  t«- 
pearanco  of  the  other.  When  iie  say,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  meuciy 
that  they  have  acqolred  a  connexion  in  oar  thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by  which  thev  beoco' 
proofii  to  each  other's  existence ;  a  conclusion  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but  which  seems  fore 
on  soffldent  evidence.**  •  •  »« We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  followed  by  another,  and  vhm  i 
the  objects,  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or,  in  other  words,  vben  L' 
the  first  object  had  not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed.  Ihe  appearance  of  a  cause  atwBfBOOBTffi 
the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to  the  idea  of  the  effect  Of  this  we  have  experience.  We  bit 
therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  cause,  and  call  it,  an  object  foDoved  tj 
another  and  whose  appearance  always  eonveys  the  thooght  to  that  other.**— ^»  Inqitiry  ameenipi  ^ 
Bwman  UndtrtUmding^  Sec  vli  pi  S. 

**lCeceaityfs  something  that  exists  In  the  mind,  not  in  objects;  nor  is  it  poostble  for  us  e?eDio£?s 
the  most  distant  idea  of  it  considered  as  a  quality  in  bodies.  Either  we  have  no  idea  of  neoeBity,  or  v- 
oessity  Is  nothing  bat  that  determination  of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes  to  eflects,  and  from  effects'/ 
Oiuses,  according  to  their  experienced  union.  Thus  the  necessity,  which  makes  two  times  tro  eqnal  t 
four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones,  lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  understandiair.H 
which  we  consider  and  compare  these  ideas ;  in  like  manner  the  necessity  of  power  which  unites  ox^ 
and  eifocts,  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.*'  *  *  "  There  nuT  \f. 
two  definitions  given  of  this  relation,  which  are  only  diflBerent  by  their  presenting  a  different  rievof  ui 
same  object,  and  making  us  consider  it  either  as  a  pMUaopkical  or  as  a  naturai  relation ;  either  as  a  eas- 
paiiaonof  two  Ideas  or  as  an  association  betwixt  them.  We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  'an  object  preeideD: 
and  contiguous  to  another,  and  where  all  the  objeeta  resembling  the  fonner  are  placed  in  like  iditiooicf 
precedency  and  contiguity  to  those  oligecte  that  resemble  the  latter.'  If  this  definition  be  esteemed  If 
Active,  because  drawn  from  objects  foreign  to  the  case,  we  may  substitute  this  other  definition  in  is 
place,  viz., '  a  cause  is  an  object  preoedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  tiiat  the  i&> 
of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  fonn  the  Idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  font 
more  lively  idea  of  the  other.'  *'— .1  Trtati$e  qf  Hwman  Naiwre^  B.  I.  sea  xiv. 

The  Thcx)ry  contained  in  these  statements  and  definitioDsi* 
Hime  as  Mefly  briefly  this :  a  cause  is  a  constantly  precedent,  and  an  effect  a 
suinm  up.  constantly  sabseqaent  event.  They  are  discoveretl  to  Ix 
such  by  the  constant  conjunction  of  the  two.  The  necessity  by  wbicli 
objects  conjoined,  are  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  their 
being  united  in  the  mind's  own  experience,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
thought  or  observation  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  a  lively  idea 
of  the  other. 
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n^  ,. ._    A  little  reflection  reveals  the  fact  that  Hume  does  not  at  all  accouot  for  the 

ji06L  jot  proiefs     ,    ,.  «  , 

to  be  nniveraal    belief  or  expectation  that  every  event  or  object  is  connected  with  eome  other 

Son,**  *PP"**"    as  its  attendant  cause  or  eflfect.    His  analysis,  admitting  it  to  be  sufficient  for 

those  cases  to  which  it  is  applied,  would  only  explain  why  some  few  events 

are  connected  with  certain  others  as  causes  or  effects,  but  does  not  show  at  all,  why  it  is 

believed  that  all  events  are  so  conjoined,  nor  why  the  mind  is  restless  or  unsatisfied,  till  it 

has  discovered  to  every  event  its  antecedent  or  subsequent  known  as  cause  or  effect 

The  resolution  of  the  objective  reality  of  this  connection  into 
'Why  it  fails  to    a  mere  subjective  association  of  the  two  terms  fails  to  satisfy 

Batisiy  tho  mind.  ,  ^ 

the  mind,  because  it  does  not  account  for  what  is  believed. 
How  the  mind  comes  to  think  of  the  one  when  the  other  is  observed  or 
thought  of,  is  a  very  different  question  from  this, '  how  or  by  what  rela^ 
tion  does  the  mind  believe  that  the  objects  thus  thought  of  together,  are 
connected  in  fact  ? '  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  objects  observed  or 
thought  of  together  wiU  be  conjoined  by  association.  That  the  mind  is 
determined  to  think  of  the  one  by  means  of  the  other,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  believe  that  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  Hume,  that  his  theory  of  causation  is 
A  fi])eelal  appli-  only  a  special  application  of  his  general  theory  of  knowledge — that  belief  or 
ga^altheory.*    knowledge  of  every  kind  and  in  respect  to  all  sorts  of  objects  is  only  a  vivid 

suggestion  of  an  ^^idea^^  by  an  ^^ impression*^  or  another  ^^idea^  In  the 
language  of  later  philosophers  it  would  be  called  an  *'  inseparable  association  "  of  one  with 
the  other.  That  Hume  should  apply  this  general  defimtion  to  the  special  case  of  causation  is 
no  more  than  was  natural  or  consistent,  cf.  g  48. 

^     ,  The  Theory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  is  closely  assimilated  with 

The    theory    of__  ^«„  .  .«  ,  ,../. 

Dr.  Thomas  the  theory  of  Hume  m  certain  features,  though  it  is  far 
removed  from  it  in  others.  Brown  agrees  with  Hume  that 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  and 
invariable  connection  of  two  objects  in  time, — ^the  one  as  antecedent  and 
the  other  as  consequent.  Brown  differs  from  Hume  in  holding  that  two 
objects  need  only  be  conjoined  in  a  single  instance  in  order  to  be  known 
as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  while  the  theory  of  Hume  requires  that 
they  must  be  frequently  conjoined  in  order  to  be  causally  connected. 
Indeed  the  whole  force  and  meaning  of  Hume's  causal  connection  depends 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  think  of  those  objects  together  which 
have  been  observed  to  be  conjoined  in  fact.  Brown  contends  that  the 
only  use  of  repeated  observations  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  analyze  or 
separate  complex  objects  into  their  ultimate  elements ;  for  a  single  conjunc- 
tion of  any  two  clearly  distinguished  objects  gives  their  causal  con- 
nection. Hume  makes  our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  this  connection  to 
consist  in  and  depend  upon  the  mind's  tendency  to  associate  objects  cus- 
tomarily united.  Brown  resolves  this  conviction  into  an  original  necessity 
or  lato  of  our  nature. 
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with  itself.  The  eye  has  a  &r  wider,  but  still  a  very  limited  range.  All 
beyond  either,  is  apprehended  and  measured  by  the  representative  power. 
Even  within  the  limits  to  which  the  eye  reaches,  and  upon  those  very 
objects  which  the  eye  seems  to  command,  the  representative  power  is 
largely  employed  in  estimating  extent  in  the  dimensions  of  distance  and 
size. 

That  which  is  before  the  eye  is  the  utmost  which  the  eye  can  in  any  sense  be  ssud  to 
perceivCf  and  very  much  of  this  extent  is  estimated  by  the  mjnd^s  eye.  If  we  change  the 
point  of  view  with  the  swiftness  of  the  flying  bird,  as  fast  as  we  see  a  new  extent  of  objects, 
we  lose  sight  of  those  present  an  instant  before.  The  sailor  who  is  driven  before  the  wind, 
finds  himself,  every  morning,  appaKnUy  in  the  same  place  as  the  evening  previous— in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  lake  bounded  by  the  line  made  by  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Within  these  limits,  whether  the  observer  is  fixed  or  in  motion,  this  ex- 
Withln  tbeM  tended  whole  can  be  divided  according  to  the  convenience  or  the  caprice  of 
as  we  please;    ^    ^^  percipient.    Nature  has  given  fixed  or  moving  boundary  lines,  by  the 

various  properties  of  the  undivided  and  separable,  of  the  stationary  and 
moving  objects  with  which  she  fills  every  vimble  scene.  The  objects  within  the  reach  of  the 
hand  and  the  direct  inspection  of  the  eye,  we  measure  by  selecting  some  one  as  a  unit,  in  thr 
manner  explained.  Those  beyond  these  bounds,  we  measure  in  a  similar  way,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  material  measured,  and  the  standard  by  which  it  is  measured,  are  fumished 
by  the  imagination  only,  working  upon  the  suggestions  or  oocairions  which  perceived  object? 
furnish.  We  seem  to  perceive  the  real  height  of  the  lofty  tree  that  shoots  up  from  the  hori- 
zon against  the  sky,  while  it  is  but  a  mote  to  the  eye ;  we  think  we  perceive  the  width  of  the 
stream  that  threads  the  distant  meadow  with  a  silvery  line,  but  these  estimates  are  possibk 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  picture-making  power,  that  brings  them  by  the  side  of  the  tree  under 
which  we  stand,  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream  where  we  at.  We  have  already  learned, 
in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination  that  we 
supply  the  defects  of  the  senses,  and  interpret  their  indications. 

§  664.    Beyond  the  limits  of  actual  perception  we  are  de- 

Beyond  these  we  ■••••lo  • 

usetbeimagina-  pendent  upon  the  imagmation  alone  for  oar  estimates  of 
distance  and  size.  These  estimates,  within  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  experience,  vary  with  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  g^ned 
of  such  objects  by  inspection  and  recall  by  the  memory,  and  with  the 
practice  which  we  have  gained  by  the  frequent  application  of  definite 
standards  by  the  representative  power.  The  adult  surpasses  the  child 
immeasurably  in  this  power.  So  does  the  man  of  various  observation  and 
of  disciplined  powers  excel  the  man  of  limited  knowledge  and  of  untrained 
habits ;  so  most  strikingly  does  the  modem,  instructed  and  taught  as  he 
is,  present  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  wisest  of  the  ancients. 

The  child,  uninformed  and  immature,  has  very  scanty  materials  with  which 

Jlow  the  child  to  fill  up  or  extend  the  background  of  the  scene  that  is  within  reach  of  it^ 
imftffttifig  disrant  '^  ^ 

objects.  perceptions,  and  but  little  interest  to  excite  to  their  use.    Hence  its   esti- 

mates of  the  place,  distance,  and  size  of  the  objects  that  are  remote  from  its 
reach,  uninteresting  to  its  feelings,  or  unfamiliar  to  its  handling,  are  siugularly  confused, 
capricious,  and  uncertiun. 

A  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of  no  inferior  intelligence,  and  of  good  oppor- 
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tunities  for  instraction  and  thought,  was  once  asked  how  far  distant  the  sun  sets,  and  answered 
promptly,  In  the  next  field.  The  answer  expressed  the  first  impressions  of  every  child,  and 
clearly  illustrates  the  little  exercise  to  which  the  childish  imagination  is  disciplined  in  the  way 
of  filling  the  interval  that  lies  between  its  home  and  the  Visible  horizon.  This  child  had 
walked  and  driven  for  miles  in  every  direction  from  its  home,  and  would  have  remembered, 
and  declared  if  prompted  by  a  leading  question,  that  aU  the  roadways  along  which  it  had  gone 
were  bordered  by  adjacent  houses,  fields,  and  gardens,  like  those  in  sight ;  but  it  had  never 
learned  familiarly  to  think  of  these  as  filling  up  the  space,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  dimen- 
sions. Beyond  the  bounds  that  shut  in  the  nearest  and  the  most  familiar  objects,  its  imagi- 
nation had  rarely  acted,  and  all  the  wide  universe  without  was  to  its  fancy  and  its  judgment 
almost  a  blank.  In  the  same  way  we  account  for  the  incapacity  of  a  child  to  conceive  intelli- 
gently the  length  of  a  road  or  the  extent  of  a  journey. 

Very  like  the  immature  child  is  the  uncultivated  man,  especially  if  such  an 
Tho  muniltiva-  ^^®  ^^  fixed,  by  his  habits  of  life,  to  a  single  narrow  valley  or  a  limited  range 
ted  man.  of  travel    Every  thing  beyond  is  confused  and  unmeasured.    The  horizon  of 

his  actual  perceptions,  or  the  slightly  enlarged  horizon  of  his  expeditions  for 
hunting  and  war,  includes  all  that  he  knows  or  soberly  ima^nes.  He  may  at  times  fill  the 
blank  vacuity  beyond  with  objects  that  are  monstrous,  horrid,  and  grotesque— objects  that  are 
terrific  to  his  unintelligent  fears,  or  are  bewildering  to  his  insane  expectations ;  but  he  fixes 
few  or  none  which  hold  definite  or  rational  relations  to  others  as  measures  or  bounds.  -  The 
spatial  world  formed  by  both  child  and  savage,  is  well  represented  by  the  rude  maps  of  the 
early  geographers,  in  which  the-  countries  actually  traversed  are  drawn  with  a  certain  degree 
of  definiteness,  though  the  near  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  remote ;  while  all  beyond  is  a 
blank  bounded  by  an  uncertain  line,  along  which  uncouth  monsters  are  placed,  or  the  unknown 
and  measureless  water  or  desert  shuts  in  the  picture. 

If  the  child  or  the  savage  attempt  to  picture  and  measure  the  re^ons  of  the  sky,  or  to 
estimate  the  size  and  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  processes  are  still  more  uncertain 
and  the  results  more  indefinite  and  vague.  Both  soon  tire  of  repeating  any  familiar  object 
selected  as  a  measure.  They  neither  think  nor  care  how  large  are  the  sun  and  the  stars,  or  how 
many  are  the  steps,  the  miles,  or  leagues,  which  would  be  required  to  reach  them.  Thus  and 
thus  only  can  we  explain  the  very  inadequate  conceptions  on  these  subjects  which  the  early 
astronomers  accepted  and  taught. 

§  565.  Our  conceptions  and  measures  of  time-objects,  like 
time-objects  im-  those  of  space-objcctfl,  are  largely  the  work  of  the  representa- 
tive faculty.  The  passing  and  present  acts  and  states  of  om* 
own  spirits,  and  the  coincident  operations  and  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  are  the  only  time-objects  of  which  we  have  direct  cognizance. 
Past  objects  are  gone.  Future  objects  do  not  yet  exist.  Present  objects 
alone  directly  confront  the  mind.  The  past  must  be  recalled  by  memory, 
the  future  must  be  anticipated  in  the  imagination,  so  as  with  the  present 
to  complete  the  series  of  time-objects. 

The  standards  by  which  we  measure  these  objects,  whether  present, 
past,  or  ftiture,  are  of  two  descriptions.  They  are  taken  from  the  material 
world,  in  the  motions  of  certain  objects  which  are  assumed  to  be  uniform, 
or  from  the  world  of  spirit  in  some  longer  or  shorter  period  of  our  own 
existence,  which,  with  the  feelings  attending  it,  is  made  the  standard. 
We  may  distinguish  these  standards  of  space  and  time  as  definite  and  in- 
definite. 
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an  authority  for  the  prevailing  spirit  of  hia  own  views  concerning  intui- 
tive truths. 

Time-roiationa  §  ^^^'  Against  the  vicws  of  Mill  and  others,  we  contend  that 
not  "^oonSatuto  *^®  relation  of  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relation? 
the  oaiuai.  of  Time.     Our  reasons  are  these.    It  is  conceded  by  Mill,  that 

in  some  cases,  no  interval  of  antecedence  or  succession  can  be  discerned 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  undeniable 
fact,  he  contends  that  though  this  is  true,  yet  all  those  cases  in  which  we 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  law  of  causation,  are  cases  of  began  exist 
ence,  in  which  the  cause  is  obviously  before  the  effect.  He  insists  therefore 
that  ^^practically  "  his  view  of  the  nature  of  causation  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. This  we  grant,  so  far  as  to  allow  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
we  have  occasion  to  discover  a  cause  or  predict  an  effect,  the  event  is  a 
begun  existence.  In  other  words,  practically  every  caused  existence  is  a 
begun  existence,  and  every  cause  precedes  its  effect,  and  every  effect 
folimos  its  cause :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  relations  before  and 
after  always  attend  the  relation  of  causality.  This  is  simply  the  traisn 
that  all  events  [t.  «.,  all  begun  existences  or  phenomena]  occur  in  time,  or 
stated  in  another  manner,  that  all  things  finite  are  subject  to  time-relations. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  consideration  that  if  there  be  any  higher  rela 
tions,  such  as  those  of  cause  and  design,  these  must  be  expressed  in  langoage 
taken  from  space,  and  in  turn  involve  the  recognition  of  Time 
relations.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  assert,  which  is  all  that  Mill  does  in  thb 
passage,  that  we  can  determine  causes  and  effects  by  means  of  their  con 
stantly  attending  relations  of  time,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  the  two 
relations  are  identical. 

That  they  are  not  identical  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  without  the  assumptks 
T  i  m  o-relatioii8  of  the  relation  of  causation  as  distinct  and  logical,  deduction  would  be  mps- 
deduction.  sible.    This  has  been  shown  in  the  analysis  of  deduction  already  giren.  b- 

duction  also  would  be  unmeaning.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  force  of  t!s 
reasons  and  laws  by  which  we  explain  and  predict  events  is  exhausted  by  resolving  them  rssn 
uniform  antecedences,  and  successions  in  time.  This  has  been  already  shown  under  iDdoctsA 
it  will  be  more  conclusively  proved  when  we  consider  in  its  place  the  explanation  of  lodoctiis 
given  by  Mill  m  his  own  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  causal  relation,  §  598.  This  explanatk 
not  only  fails  to  satisfy  the  mind  m  respect  to  induction  but  it  reacts  against  the  imderljiK 
or  assumed  construction  of  the  causal  relation.  But  aside  from  these  oonsideratiosa,  we  coc- 
tend  that  the  very  statement  of  the  proposition  is  its  own  sufficient  refutation.  The  bninis 
mind  clearly  distinguishes  the  relations  of  time  from  the  relations  of  caumlity  and  of  jurt^- 
tion.  The  intelligent  and  universal  use  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  terms  appropriate  to  eaeb 
of  these  classes  of  relations  is  but  the  constant  attestation  that  this  distinction  is  made  m^^- 
sally  and  necessarily  by  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  uj 
relation  of  time. 

We  have  already  argued  that  causation  is  not  only  an  original  relation, 
discerned  by  intuition,  but  that  it  is  also  known  by  intuition  to  be  nni- 
versally  applicable  to  all  events. 
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,     .      This  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  disputed  by  many.    Various 

Seven    theories  ,.,  i  a-      a  /.. 

counter  to  our  counter  tbeones  bave  been  densea  to  account  for  its  unvoet- 
sal  or  its  very  general  application.  Seven  such  theories  are 
cleariy  distinguishable,  making  eight  in  all — ^including  our  own.  They 
are  ingeniously  arranged  and  tabulated  by  Hamilton.  Met.  Lee.  39.  The 
table  is  more  ingenious  than  sound  in  its  classified  subdivisions,  as  will  be 
apparent  from  the  remarks  which  we  make  upon  some  of  its  heads;  bui 
it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  our  discussion. 

'*  A  Tabular  View  of  the  Theories  in  regard  to  the  Principles  of  Causality. 

1.  Olrjectiro-ObjecUye  and  ObjectiTO-Sttb* 
jective. — Perception  of  Causal  Efficien- 
cy,  external  and  internal. 

2.  ObJectiYO-Subjectiye  Perception  of  Oansal 
Efficiency,  internal. 

3.  ObjecUve. — Induction,  Generalization. 

,  4.  Subjective. — ^Association,  Custom,  Habit 

f  6.  Necessary :  A  special  Principle  of  Intel- 
ligence. 

6.  Contingent:  Expectation  of  the  Con- 
stancy of  Nature. 

7.  From  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  t.  e., 
(Non-Contradiction.) 

8.  From  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned.*' 

cauiation  inex-  §  ^^^'  "^^  theories  which  we  shall  first  consider  are  the  third 
SuSon  OT^aiSl  ^°^  fourth  of  Hamilton's  Table,  according  to  which,  our 
elation.  belief  in  the  Principle  of  Causality  is  acquired  by  Induction 

like  other  generalizations,  or  is  the  result  of  Association.  These,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  the  theories  respectively  of  MiU  and  Hume^  or  rather  they 
are  by  Mill  blended  into  one. 

The  *  BdYoeates  Neither  of  thosc  theories  is  sufficient  to  explain  this  belief. 
question.  This  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1.)  Its  advocates  overlook  the  real  question  at  issue.  The  belief  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  is,  that  every  event  has  a  cause.  The  belief 
which  the  advocates  of  this  theory  seek  to  account  for,  is  the  belief  that 
to  each  particular  event  or  class  of  events,  some  definite  cause  has  been  or 
may  be  actually  assigned.  That  this  last  only,  can  be  the  product  of  ex- 
perience is  obvious.  That  this  is  the  belief  in  support  of  which  they 
adduce  illustrations  and  arguments  is  evident  from  the  passages  which  we 
have  quoted  from  Hume  and  Mill.  That  this  is  not  the  belief  which  is 
in  question,  needs  no  illustration  or  argument. 


a. 

A. 

Original 

or 
Primitive. 

dpoateriari. 

J. 

JunOMENT 

Derivative 
or 

of 

^  Secondary. 

Causality, 
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B. 

Original 
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Primitive. 

d  priori. 
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Derivative 
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„     ^  (2.).  No  simple  experience  of  actual  events  can  establish  the 

Experience  can-  ',.        ,  ^, .  , 

not  go  beyond    application  of  its  rcsults  any  rarther  tuan  the  ranse  of  actual 

ita  own  limits.  ^'^  -,.»  *  »-r».  .  ■■?.,, 

events  of  which  we  have  had  this  es^^enence.  But  m  botli 
Generalization  and  Induction,  we  go  far  beyond  our  actual  experience. 
When  from  the  observation  of  a  few  objects  or  a  few  events,  we  general- 
ize a  concept  or  a  law  which  we  apply  to  objects  or  events  more  or  less 
like  them,  we  use  the  belief  that  what  we  have  observed  will  prove  true 
of  what  we  have  not  observed.  Whether  what  we  have  obser\ed  are 
called  simple  uniformities  of  antecedence  and  succession,  or  uniformities 
of  causation,  makes  no  difference  with  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  we 
pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

Mill  himself  most  pertiDentlj  observes :  *'  We  believe  that  fire  will  burn  to-morrow  be- 
cause it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday;  but  we  believe  precisely  on  the  same  groands  thatii 
burned  before  we  were  bom,  and  that  it  bums  this  very  day  in  Cochin-China.  It  is  not  froiB 
the  past  to  the  future  [only  or  as  such]  as  past  or  future,  that  we  infer,  but  from  the  koon 
to  the  unknown ;  from  facts  observed  to  facts  unobserved ;  from  what  we  have  perceived,  or 
been  directly  conscious  of,  to  what  has  not  come  within  our  experience.*' 

He  also  admits,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  that  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  experie&et 
In  asking  why,  when  we  cannot  assign  a  definite  cause  for  an  event,  we  yet  believe  it  to  be 
caused,  he  says  it  is  "  more  rational  to  suppose  that  our  inability  to  assign  the  causes  cf 
other  phenomena  arose  from  our  ignorance  than  that  these  were  phenomena  which  were  ns- 
caused.*'  While  then  ho  insists  that  we  have  no  warrant  from  experience  in  applying  tbe  resnly 
of  experience  "  to  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and  beyond  the  posable  range  of  our  eip6 
rience,**  and  contends  that  *^  the  law  of  causation  must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  mams, 
but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  observation,''  be 
is  careful  to  subjoin  "  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  eases^  It  woold  be 
difficult  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  phrases  "  t/  ts  more  rational  to  suppose,^*  and  **wiM(i  nuiM- 
able  extension  to  adjacent  cases  "  without  finding  in  them  a  real,  though  unwilling,  homage  td 
the  intuition  **  Every  event  must  be  caused^ 

Induction  ns-  (3.)  Induction  assumes  this  belief  as  already  present  to,  or 
SSSSthoboUef  ready  to  be  applied  by  the  mind.  Mill  concedes  that  IDdu^ 
to  be  original.  ^^^^  ^^.g^jf  i^^^  -^g  axioms.  He  says,  "  whatever  be  the  best 
way  of  expressing  it,  the  proposition  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniforni, 
is  the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  Induction."  The  Proper 
sition  that '  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform '  must  mean  that  the  unknovB 
uniformities  of  succession  or  causation  coiTespond  to  those  which  are 
known.  If  this  is  a  general  axiom  or  fundamental  principle  of  Indnc- 
tion,  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  be  gained  or  derived  by  means  of 
Induction.  And  yet  Mill  contends  that  the  axiom  which  is  fi£cesmtl}l 
assumed  to  give  meaning  and  reality  to  the  process  of  Induction  is  acquirtd 
by  means  of  the  process  to  which  it  is  a  necessary  precondition, 

(4.)  The  resolution  of  this  belief  into  tenacious  or  inseparM 
piicnbie  by  aaso-  ossociattonSy  OT  as  Humc  morc  bluntly  expresses  it,  into 
^  "^  "  custom  or  habit "  is  more  palpably  untenable  than  the  other 

theory  or  form  of  this  theory. 
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We  have  seen  already  that  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  constantly  deter- 
mined to  one  thought  by  the  presence  of  another,  is  very  different  from 
the  fact  that  the  things  thought  of,  are  necessarily  determined  the  one  by 
the  other.  If  the  two  are  viewed  simply  as  psychological  experiences,  even 
the  subjective  law  by  which  the  objects  concerned  are  presented  to  the 
mind  in  constant  conjunction,  is  clearly  different  from  the  subjective 
belief  that  the  objects  so  presented,  are  united  causaUy, 

The  philosopher  who  directly,  like  Hume,  or  indirectly  like  Mill,  resolves  the  principle  of 
causality  into  the  law  of  association,  complicates  rather  than  simplifies  the  problem.  For  he 
imposes  upon  himself  the  obligation  to  show  that  the  objective  world  without  corresponds  to 
the  subjective  world  wiihiti.  This  must  be  done  by  deduction,  induction  or  intuition,  but  deduc- 
tion and  induction  both  rest  upon  intuition,  so  that  even  the  theory  which  attempts  to  dispense 
with  intuition  must  in  the  final  analysis  rest  upon  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  its  ultimate 
arbiter. 

Not  resolvable  §  694.  The  two  Other  theories  which  resolve  the  principle 
inner*^xperi'  of  causality  luto  the  observations  of  experience,  ascribe  it  to 
LSske'i^ei?*^*  our  sensc-perceptions  of  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  to  our 
conscious  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  Some  writers,  again, 
hold  to  both  of  these  conjointly  as  sources  of  the  belief. 

Locke  seems  to  advocate,  in  different  passages  of  his  Essay,  every  one 
of  these  theories.  The  following  passages  may  be  fairly  taken  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  three  : 

"  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  things,  ve  cannot  hut  observe  that 
several  particulars,  both  qoalities  and  substances,  begin  to  exist ;  and  that  they  receive  this  their  existence 
from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas  of 
cause  and  effect.  That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name,  cause, 
and  that  which  is  produced,  effect  Thus  finding  in  tbat  substance  which  wo  aill  wax,  fluidity,  whldx  is  a 
simple  idea  that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cause  of  it,  and  fluidity,  the  effect." — 
Essay,  B.  II.  c  xxvi.  §  1. 

"  A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  move  ;  before  it  is  set  in  motion  itself,  that 
motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  of  a  billiard-stick,  it 
is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion.*' 

*'  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion,  wo  have  only  from  reflection  on  what  passes  in  ourselves, 
where  we  find  by  experience,  that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  a  thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the 
parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  before  at  rest.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  observation  of 
the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  very  imperfect,  obscure  idea  of  active  power,  since  they  afford 
not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the  po^ver  to  begin  any  action,  either  motion  or  thought  But  If  from  the 
impulse  bodies  are  observed  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it 
serves  as  well  to  my  purpose,  Sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind  comes  by  its  ideas ; 
only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not  receive  its  idea  of 
active  power  clearer  from  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  than  it  does  from  any  external  sensation." — ^B. 
II.  c.  xxi.  f  4. 

The  theory  in  I^^^ke's  vicw  has  been  understood  to  be,  that  by  simple  obser- 
untenabie  ™"  vatiou  and  experience  of  material  or  spiritual  events,  we  know 
that  they  are  connected  as  causes  and  effects,  and  that  on  the 
ground  of  the  experience  thus  given  in  sense  and  consciousness,  we  believe, 
conclude  or  infer  that  all  events  are  so  connected.  To  the  theory  as  thus 
interpreted  the  reply  is  decisive ;  Firsts  that  simple  experience  of  the 
known  can  of  itself  furnish  no  warrant  for  a  belief  concerning  the  nn- 
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known,  unless  we  apply  or  assume  some  d  priori  principle  or  original 
intuition :  Second^  Sense-perception  and  consciousness  are  usually  so 
defined  as  to  exclude  the  discernment  of  any  relation  except  the  relations 
of  space  and  time,  or  the  connection  of  the  objects  appropriate  to  each  by 
ftny  relations  other  than  these.  But  the  relations  of  space  and  time  are 
dpriorty  and  are  discerned  by  intuition.  If  the  relation  of  causation  is 
discerned  in  each  of  these  classes  of  acts,  it  is  none  the  less  d  prioH  for 
that  reason,  so  that  it  cannot  be  urged  that  sense  and  consciousness  as 
forms  or  acts  of  simple  experience,  are  the  source  or  sources  of  our  belief 
of  causation.     The  knowledge  must  be  d priori^  and  cannot  be  ^posteHorL 

Sd  ti  f  th  ^^  opinions  of  Locke  are  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  that  thej  gaTe 
doctrines  of  the  occasion  or  anthoritj  for  the  speculations  of  Hume  and  MtU.  Hume 
of^Hume  'an^  ^^^  ^^P  ^^^  positions  of  Locke  in  detail,  and  considers  them  at  length.  He 
^^'-  denies  that  in  Sense-Perception,  we  can  by  sense  be  said  to  percdve  the 

causation  of  material  objects  or  phenomena.    All  that  we  perceive,  he  urge«,  are  one  material 
object  or  state  followed  by  another,  using  precisely  the  same  arguments  against  this  Tiew  of 
Locke  which  Locke  uses  against  himself,  when  he  would  show  that  matter  gives  no  clear  idea 
of  power.    Malebranche  uses  the  same  argument  and  even  the  illustration  by  billiard-balla. 
This  argument  is  decisive,  as  we  have  already  observed. 

Tho  opinion  of  Locke,  as  oxprcased  in  these  and  other  similar  passages,  is  interesdn^ 
with  ^  '  LcKske's  ^^  *^°  reason  that  it  is  strikingly  and  happily  inconsistent  with  his  definition  of  kncrrl- 
doctrino  of  edge  as  the  discernment  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas.  Theooa- 
knowlcdge.  sciousness  of  the  exercise  of  power  in  mental  phenomena  is  certainly  a  species  trf 

knowledge,  hut  it  would  not  bo  maintained  that  the  canae,  ».  e.,  the  acting  ego,  and  tba 
offisot,  via.,  the  bodily  or  psychical  state  were  known  under  the  relation  of  the  simple  agreement  of  their  idoK. 

Against  the  special  opinion  of  Lodce  that  we  derive  the  notion  of  causation  from  car 
Hurae's  obiec-  iutern  al  cxperi  cnco,  Hume  contends,  that  all  which  we  observe  is  one  ihonght  Bnooeed:n^ 
tion  to  tho  doc-  another  thought,  one  emotion  following  another,  one  so-called  purpose  springing  np  after 
trine  of  Locke.       another ;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  causation  or  production  in  such  cases,  aer 

of  any  producing  agent.  Tho  motions  of  the  body  which  are  ascribed  to  an  effort  er 
puipose  of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious,  bo  disposes  of  by  asserting  that  all  we  know  is — ^first,  VaX 
we  experience  a  wish  or  purpose,  and  next  that  this  is  followed  by  a  bodily  movement.  In  phenomena  that 
are  purely  mental,  where  the  so-called  effect  is  a  purely  spiritual  phenomenon,  the  same  is  true ;  we  finds 
wish,  or  purpose,  or  effort,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  desired  or  purposed  mental  state.  We  are  simply  qieda- 
tors,  but  in  no  case  producers  or  originators,  of  these  psychieai  or  piycho-corporeal  phenomena.  Both  Brova 
and  Hill  dispose  of  Locke's  representations  in  substantially  the  same  manner.  '.  he  convenience  of  tbea 
views  as  famisliing  materials  for  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  for  the  freedom  of  hmnau  volitions  deiired 
i^m  the  consciousness  of  tho  exorcise  of  the  power  or  freedom  of  choice,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
If  in  consciousness  we  are  only  aware  of  tho  presence  of  psychical  states,  and  cannot  know  their  retatioiis 
to  one  another  or  to  the  agent  which  originates  thenu  then  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  be  eonaeioua  of  asj 
exercise  of  the  power  of  choice,  for  if  it  be  Insisted  that  we  are  only  conscious  of  tho  act  of  choosing  as 
preceding  the  effect— vis.,  the  state  of  choice  or  the  purpose,  we  should  only  know  it  as  one  event  preceding 
another, ».  «.,  wo  should  only  know  the  two  events  as  before  and  after. 

mv    .     *^        8  695.    The  question   thus   discussed    between    Locke  and 

ThoonesofRoy-      °  ,  ,  .  ^       •  ,  •   ,    .  ,         , 

er  coiiard  and    Hume  has  been  invested  with  a  special  interest  by  the  specu- 
lations of  Royer  Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran,  two  distin- 
guished philosophers  of  the  modern  French  school. 

Royer  CoUskvd^  JFVagmens  de  Leqons  {(Euvres  de  T/JReid^  T.  iv.  p.  296)» 
contends  that  our  experience  of  psychical  phenomena  gives  us  direct 
knowledge  of  the  causal  relation,  inasmuch  as  mental  states  are,  by  their 
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very  nature,  known  to  be  caused  by  the  ego.  We  know  by  consciousness 
that  we  are  causes,  and  these  are  the  only  causes  which  we  do  know.  We 
know  that  every  event  is  caused,  as  a  self-evident  and  intuitive  truth. 

Maine  de  Birao,  (Euvrea^  T.  iv.,  expands  this  general  statement  into  a 
refined  theory  which  he  explains  with  great  subtlety,  and  defends  with 
equal  boldness.  Taking  his  cue  from  Leibnitz,  who  contends  that  we 
have  a  direct  appreciation  of  the  ego^  and  that  every  monad  both  material 
and  spiritual'  is  conceived  and  believed  to  be  an  individual  force ;  appeal- 
ing also  to  the  well-known  doctrine  of  Descartes,  that  the  ego  knows  that 
it  exists  because  it  knows  itself  to  think,  or,  more  exactly,  because  it 
finds  itself  in  the  act  of  thinking ;  he  proceeds  to  assert  and  defend  the 
following  propositions : 

The  soul,  in  all  its  higher  states  and  elements  of  states,  is  not  recep- 
tive but  active.  As  active,  it  is  the  originator  or  producer  of  efiects. 
These  effects  are  of  two  sorts :  those  which  are  purely  psychical,  and  those 
which  are  external  as  they  affect  the  body  and  originate  motion.  In  these 
last  even,  we  distinguish  between  the  element  which  is  purely  organic — 
whether  sensitive  and  receptive  on  the  one  hand,  or  impulsive  and  reflex 
on  the  other,  u  e,  so  far  as  they  are  purely  corporeal  and  the  object  of  physio- 
logical research, — and  the  element  which  is  psychological  and  apprehended 
by  consciousness.  In  those  states  which  are  purely  psychical,  and  in  the 
other  states  so  far  as  they  are  such,  consciousness  distinguishes  between 
the  ego^  the  ego  in  action^  and  the  resuU  of  the  acting  of  the  ego.  These 
elements  are  not  distinguished  as  following  one  another  in  time,  but  as  sepa- 
rate in  thought,  even  when  united  in  an  act  or  state  that  endures  but  for 
an  instant.   .  But  here  he  is  careful  to  observe, 

{a.)  The  e^o,  discerned  or  apperceived/iB  not  the  soul  as  a  substance,  for 
this  is  a  generalized  conception,  and  includes  the  relations  of  the  soul  to 
the  body,  as  well  as  its  various  capacities  or  faculties  for  the  various  modes 
of  psychical  action.     All  that  is  apperceived  is  the  individual  ego. 

{b.)  The  ego  thus  apperceived  is  known  not  as  out  of  action,  nor  as 
prepared  for  action,  but  ccs  acting^  as  therefore  related  to  or  connected 
with  an  action — this  being  an  individual  act  however,  and  in  no  sense  one 
that  is  generic ;  every  thing  that  is  known  directly  to  consciousness  proper 
being  individual. 

(c.)  This  action  is  also  causal  or  productive  action.  In  its  very  nature 
and  essence  it  is  known  as  passing  into  effects.  These  effects  are  by  apper 
ception  distinguished  from  the  agent  and  the  action,  not  in  time  but  in 
fact. 

These  positions  comprise  the  answer  given  by  de  Biran  to  the  question, 
Whenc6  and  how  does  the  soul  gain  its  notion  of  causation  ? 

But  the  inquiry  which  is  invested  with  still  greater  interest  and  impor- 
tance, concerns  the  principle  of  causality.  It  being  granted  or  assumed 
that  the  soul  derives  its  knowledge  of  causation  from  the  direct  knowledge 
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of  itself  as  an  individual  cause ;  How  does  it  know  .that  every  event  has  a 
cause? 

To  this  question  de  Biran  would  reply :  On  occasion  of  the  individual 
apperception  described,  we  extend  the  causative  relations  to  objects  other 
than  ourselves,  by  a  principle  of  natural  induction  or  analogy. 

"  The  nccossity,  invariableness  and  unity  of  ihe  porsonal  primitiye  caiue  boing  thuB  oonoelTed,  every 
infercnco  or  deriration  firom  this  primitive  &ct  most  neoessarily  partake  of  the  same  charactetiectica.  For 
example,  every  effect  of  the  locomotion  of  one's  own  body  being  inseparable,  so  far  as  I  am  oonccmed, 
from  the  foeling  or  (external?)  apperception  of  mjrself  as  its  cause,  no  external  movemoit  [of  any  kind] 
can  possibly  occur  without  being  immediately  conceived  as  like  my  own  [k  l*instar  du  moi].  This  first  in- 
duction, whidi  transfers  the  causality  of  the  ego  to  the  noti'^^,  baa  no  relation  to  those  judgments  of 
analogy  which  are  founded  on  resemblances  in  external  experience.  For  this  reawn  it  is  with  regret  aad 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  that  I  employ  in  this  novel  sense  tho  term  Induction,  wbioh  in  logic  and  in 
physics  has  a  meaning  entirely  different.  However  it  may  arise,  the  certainty  that  every  external  mo- 
tion, every  passive  modification  of  our  sensibility,  every  fbrtaitous  event  whatever,  not  produced  by  oar 
personal  will,  could  not  begin  without  a  cause,  this  certainty  is  as  in&llible  and  as  necessary  as  that  of  ocr 
own  causality  from  which  it  is  derived. 

**  Causality  or  force,  thus  conceived  separately  from  myself,  and  de-ffubjectivised,  cannot  be  understood 
except  as  universal  and  absolute,  like  beings  permanent  rubHancea,  etc.,  and  the  other  ftmdamental  notions 
of  which  the  understanding  cannot  divest  itself,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  its  inherent  formau  It  is 
a  very  fedse  and  very  limited  philosophy  which  sees  in  these  notions,  and  in  causality  which  is  the  mother 
of  them,  cnly  simple  signs,  or  artificial  ideas,  higher  genera,  products  of  sensation,  deductions  of  reason- 
ing," etc.,  etc.— (Eu»rc«,  T.  IV.  pp.  398,  4. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  de  Biran  in  respect  to  the  second  point  of  inquir}\ 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  belief  that  every  event  is  caused.  It  may  be  stated 
in  a  single  proposition,  viz.,  we  believe  all  events  external  to  our  own 
experience  to  be  caused,  because  we  conceive  of  all  such  events  by  natural 
induction,  aft«r  the  likeness  or  analogy  of  that  spiritual  causation  of  which 
we  are  directly  cognizant  in  ourselves. 

Is   the  theory    §  ^96.    In  respect  to  both  these  points  we  ask,  How  far  is 
l'dS^wo  gain    the  theory  of  de  Biran  correct? 

liwer°from^oonf  !•  1^0  wc  gain  our  first  knowledge  of  causation  from  the 
sdousnesB?  experience  of  our  personal  causality?  We  answer,  Yes. 
The  soul  cannot  act  without  distinguishing  the  ego  from  its  acts  and  their 
products.  It  knows  itself  to  be  tho  actor  or  originator  of  its  active  states. 
In  this  conscious  exercise  of  its  own  active  energy,  it  has  its  first  knowledge 
and  individual  exemplification  of  the  causal  energy  in  general.  It  has 
a  direct  knowledge  of  the  terms  or  objects  concerned,  viz.  the  agent  and  the 
result.  It  has  experience  of  effort  or  action  in  varying  degrees.  It  has 
also  experience  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  attends  the  eflTorts 
in  question.  Its  belief  of  the  acting  of  other  causes  external  to  itself, 
whether  of  spirit  upon  matter,  of  matter  upon  spirit,  or  of  matter  upon 
matter,  is  in  contrast  with  this  knowledge,  incomplete  in  respect  both  to 
the  terms  or  objects  concerned,  and  their  relations  to  one  another. 
2.  Do  we  make  2.  Do  wc,  by  natural  induction,  make  a  universal  application 
natmL^'^kidu^  ^^  ^^^  individual  experience  to  eveiy  possible  event  ?  The 
^^"^  so-called  natural  induction  of   de  Biran  must  rest  upon  or 

involve  an  intuition,  equivalent  to  the  d  priori  principle,  every  event  must 
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have  a  cnuse.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  warrant  we  have  to 
transfer. v>' hat  is  true  of  an  individual  experience  to  the  whole  spiritual 
and  material  universe.  The  fact  that  psychologically^  we  have  the  earliest 
and  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  in  our  spiritual  ex- 
perience, does  not  in  the  least  explain  philosophically^  why  it  is  that  we 
believe  this  relation  to  be  of  universal  application. 

De  Biran  is  very  eaznest  in  Ihe  effort  to  show  that  -this  Natural  Induction  does  not 
De  Biran's  view  suppose  that  the  mind  is  ftimished  with  primitive  beliefa  or  dpriori  truths  Cr.  iv.  388- 
of  first  princi-  393).  He  concedes,  indeed,  that  the  mind  most  have  such  principles  in  order  that  it 
P^^*  may  reason  and  judge,  but  he  insists  that  it  does  not  set  off  in  its  processefl  with  these 

principles  already  formed,  but  that  an  important  point  is  gained  when  psychology  fur> 
nishes  a  starting-point  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  soul,  fcom  or  by  which  the  soul  may  effect  a  transU 
tion  from  individual  and  concrete  &ct8  to  universal  principles.  These  principles  are  not  gained  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  abstraction  nor  are  they  g<n:ierali£ed  notions  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  but  they  express 
the  sameness  of  a  relation  wherever  it  is  realised. 

But  these  reasonings  hold  only  against  the  extravagant  views  of  First  Truths  which  we  have  so  fully 
discussed  $  528.  They  prove  only  that  the  principle  of  causality  is  not  first  apprehended  in  the  abstract 
but  exemplified  in  the  concrete,  and  that  this  concrete  is  given  in  the  psychical  experience  of  each  indi- 
vidual. The  extension  of  this  to  every  e^ent  as  the  occasion  arises,  must  involve  the  application  of  what, 
when  it  is  generalized  and  reflected  on,  is  known  to  be  a  universal  principle.  This  process  of  extension, 
called  by  him  a  Natural  Induction, must  involve  such  an  Intuition. 

_.    .  §  697.    In  insisting  that  we  conceive  of  external  events  as  caused,  after  the 

concepts  of  oaus-  analogy  of  our  personal  causality,  d  rinstar  du  moiy  he  has  reference  to  the 
sJouB  ^xperi-  source  from  which  we  derive  our  images  of  the  causal  relation.  As  every 
«°<»'  general  term  of  quality,  like  red,  yellow,  etc.,  is  illustrated  or  exemplified  to 

the  mind  by  some  concrete  instance  or  image  of  its  use  (§  424),  so  is  it  with  the  more  general 
and  more  evanescent  terms  of  relation.  The  law  holds  more  eminently  in  the  latter  case. 
If  we  cannot  use  the  words  purple,  yellow,  lovely,  fearful,  of  an  object  absent  from  our  direct 
inspection,  without  referring  to  some  concrete  example,  much  less  can  we  apply  the  terms  of 
causality  to  objects  of  which  our  knowledge  is  indirect  and  incomplete,  without  referring  to 
some  concrete  example  from  that  knowledge  which  is  most  distinct,  viz.,  which  is  furnished 
from  our  own  souls.  The  d  Vinsiar  du  moi  of  De  Biran  refers  to  thd  illustration,  the  imaging 
the  abstract  and  the  general,  but  does  not  explain  at  all  the  process  by  which  the  intuition 
is  gained,  or  the  authority  on  which  it  rests. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  the  activity  which  we  individually  exercise  should  be 
made  the  type  and  image  of  that  causality  which  we  generalize  of  the  universe  of  matter  and 
of  mind.  One  of  the  most  frequent  cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  causal  energy  is  in  the 
management  and  control  of  our  bodies  by  means  of  bodily  or  muscular  force.  In  the  simple 
tension  of  muscular  fibre,  there  is  often  the  sense  of  resistance.  The  muscular  feeling  is  the 
same,  whether  the  soul  acts  upon  the  muscles,  or  whether  there  is  a  counter  force  exerted  by 
another  being  like  ourselves,  or  whether  the  muscles  encounter  some  one  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  Tiie  conception  of  force  or  efifort,  in  all  these  cases,  takes  its  image  or  illuptration  in 
part  from  this  fact  of  muscular  tension  that  is  common  to  the  three  classes  of  supposed  origi- 
nation— ^my  own  spirit,  the  spirit  of  another,  and  an  agency  purely  material.  But  the  only 
case  in  which  it  is  most  fully  and  vividly  experienced  is  that  of  effort  originating  with  my^lf. 

This  analysis  of  de  Biran^s  theory  enables  us  to  explain  the  phenomenon  to 
o?chUdren^fnd  ^^^^^  ^^  attaches  great  importance,  viz.,  that  children,  and  certain  savage 
savages  explain-  races,  believe  every  event  to  be  caused  by  a  spiritual  force,  and  regard  every 
existing  thing  at  first  as  a  living  person.  The  fact  may  or  may  not  be  as 
universal  as  he  contends  it  isi  He  uses  it  in  support  of  the  two  positions  which  we  have 
explained  and  discussed. 

The  fact,  if  it  be  true,  la  equally  consistent  with  the  construction  which  we  have  given  to 
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these  positions.  On  the  sappomtion  that  we  believe  bj  intuition  that  every  event  is  cxaat^ 
it  would  still  be  true  that  all  external  causes  might  be  imaged  after  the  example  or  illostratioQ 
of  the  spiritual  causation  which  we  consciously  exercise.  Nothing  would  be  more  natoral 
than  that  the  non-essential  as  well  as  the  essential  elements  furnished  by  our  ezperieoce, 
should  enter  into  the  picture,  and  that  our  first  and  unreflecting  belief  should  be  that  erery 
thing  which  manifested  force  was,  like  ourselves,  a  living  person.  The  illunon  would  remain 
with  those  whose  intellects  are  controlled  by  imagination  rather  than  by  reason,  and  vould 
return  witii  a  force  almost  insuperable  on  every  occasion  when  4he  imagination  was  excited 
by  emotion.  The  child,  the  savage,  and  even  the  civilized  man,  when  maddened  by  jml^sjod, 
vent  their  ra^e  against  the  stone  that  bruises  or  the  weapon  that  wounds  tliem,  as  though  tbej 
were  alive.  By  a  gradual  experience,  the  uninstructed  child  is  forced  to  distinguish  between 
persons  and  things.  It  might  require  a  long  time  for  an  unreflecting  and  passionate  com- 
munity to  rise  above  such  illuuons  of  the  iniliginatjon,  when  stimulated  by  the  excitement 
of  passion  or  superstition.  In  a  cultivated  community,  the  child  soon  learns  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  as  it  is  forced  upon  him  by  the  distinctions  of  a  mature  language  embodying 
the  results  of  the  observations  and  inductions  of  many  generations.  A  savage  tribe  mu^t  feel 
out  its  way  for  itself  without  such  aid,  and  is  in  constant  danger  of  relapsing  into  fetjchias 
and  superstition  in  respect  to  some  single  material  objects,  after  it  has  learned  in  part  to  dis- 
tinguish between  persons  and  things. 

It,  however,  by  no  means  follows  that  the  intuition,  *  every  event  is  caused,^  is  equinleni 
to  the  proposition,  or  involves  the  belief  in  the  first  instance,  *  that  every  event  is  originated 
by  a  personal  cauise.*  Origination  under  conditions  or  the  application  of  force  as  the  nccesuT 
means  of  explaining  the  existence  of  every  being  and  the  occurrence  of  every  event,  is 
the  general  fact  which  this  intuition,  and  which  the  principle  of  causality  which  expresses  it, 
declares.  The  distinction  between  spiritual  and  material  causes  is  learned  by  experience,  u  it 
is  instructed  by  appropriate  evidence. 

Inferences  from    §  598.    From  the  fact  assumed  or  believed  that  the  soul 

the  theory  that      *^ 

oapaation    per-    derives  its  first  notion  of  cause  from  its  conscious  actintv, 

taina     only     to 

apirit.  the  inference  has  been  derived  that  causation  is  predicable 

of  spirit  only ;  that  a  material  cause  is  contradictory  in  conception  and  im- 
possible in  fact.    This  inference  has  been  held  in  two  forms. 

(1.)  It  has  been   inferred,  Jirsty  that   the   conception  of  a 
caUed  ucif-KJon-    material   cause  is  self-contradictory ;  because,  forsooth,  oar 
°'^"  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  is  derived  from  our  own 

psychical  activity.  Spirit  alone,  it  is  contended,  is  essentially  active  and 
causal,  and  in  spirit,  will  is  that  only  which  is  active.  Matter  is  incapable  of 
force ;  it  presents  the  appearances  of  antecedent  and  successive  phenomena, 
but  behind  these' appearances  there  is  no  force  except  what  spirit  imparts. 

"  The  word  aeli'on  iti>clf  has  no  real  signifloanoe  except  when  applied  to  the  doings  of  an  infcris<!Di 
agent ;  we  caTinot  Bpoak  of  the  cUnngs  of  matter  as  we  oould  if  the  word  action  were  applicable  to  it  in  u? 
othpr  than  a  flgnratire  spnee.  Let  any  one  conceive,  If  he  can,  of  anj power,  etu^rgy^  or  /ore;  inhcrontia 
a  lump  of  matter— a  stone,  for  instance— ezoepi  this  merely  negative  one,  that  it  always  and  nrccssarilr 
remains  in  its  present  state,  whether  this  be  of  rest  or  motion.  •  •  •  We  attribute /orce  or  power  to  the 
particles  of  matter  and  spcnk  of  their  natural  agcnciesL  Just  so  we  talk  of  tone  in  coloring,  and  of  a  hterf 
or  h'ffht  sound;  though,  of  course,  in  their  proper  significance,  tone  belongs  only  to  sound,  and  kfurinfi' 
to  grayitAting  bodies.  These  modes  of  speech  are  proper  enough  if  their  flgorative  character  is  kept  is 
▼iew ;  but  we  oufrht  always  to  remember,  that  agency  is  the  employment  of  one  intelligent  being  to  ict 
for  another ;  force  and  power  are  applicable  only  to  will ;  they  are  characteristio  of  volition.'* 

♦  ♦  •  «•  This  doctrine  places  the  material  universe  before  us  in  a  new  light.  The  whole  ftsmework 
of  what  aro  called  •  secondary  causes »  fiilla  to  pieces.    The  laws  of  nature  are  only  a  figure  of  ^oc'i.  The 
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powers  and  active  inherent  properties  of  material  atoms  are  men  flotioxu.'*— Prot  Francis  Bowen,  Zatpeil 
LedwfiSy  Firii  Coune,  Leo.  iy.    Of.  Berkeley,  Siris.  %  154. 

§  599.  Against  this  view  the  following  objections  are  deci- 
thi^irine.  ^^  ^^^^  •  (^O  "^^^  ^^^  ^"^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  positive  psychical  experi- 
ence evidence  that  "  force  and  power  are  "  not  "  applicable 
only  to  will ;  '^  for  it  finds  spiritual  energies  that  are  neither  intelligent  nor 
voluntary.  When  it  seeks  and  strives  to  fix  its  attention,  to  recall  for- 
gotten objects,  to  control  its  rebellious  desires,  it  contends  against  actual 
forces  which  are  not  directly  regulated  by  intelligence  or  controlled  by  the 
will.  There  are  '  secondary  causes '  in  the  soul  at  least,  if  there  are  not  in 
matter. 

(b.)  It  does  not  follow,  because  we  derive  the  notion  of  causation  or 
force  from  the  conscious  activities  of  an  intelligent  wUl,  that  the  relation 
itself  involves  either  intelligence  or  will.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  at  first 
the  soul,  by  a  not  unnatural  illusion,  refers  every  event  which  it  does  not 
produce  by  its  own  activity  to  some  spiritual  agent  other  than  itself.  It 
soon  learns  to  correct  its  judgments.  It  learns  that  a  spirit  docs  not 
directly  blow  upon  the  trees  or  agitate  the  sea,  for  it  finds  the  agitation 
of  the  air  interposed ;  it  then  discovers  that  this  agitation  is  occasioned 
by  heat ;  then  that  heat  is  dependent  upon  the  sun,  or  some  other  agent. 

la  other  words,  betweeo  the  effect  and  the  activity  of  spirit,  it  interposes  many  so-called 
beuigs  and  their  actions.  What  are  these  agents  or  phenomena  ?  They  are  not  the  thoughts 
nor  the  feelings,  nor  the  purposes  of  another  mind.  They  are  not  the  products  of  our  own 
causality  in  thinking,  feeling,  or  willing.  They  are  either  the  causes  of  the  sensations,  or  the 
occasions  of  the  sense-perceptions  which  we  experience.  In  other  words,  they  are  possessed 
of  force  and  endowed  with  causal  eflSciency  without  either  intelligence  or  will. 

What,  again,  is  that  which  we  call  the  body,  that  animated  something  which 
Would  make  the  the  soul  directs,  wliich  resists  its  energy,  and  the  affections  of  which  cause  tho 
bod^irapossiblef  soul  connected  with  it  to  suffer  ?  Shall  we  say  that  all  these  arc  God,  actmg 
in  various  ways?  Then  the  universe,  separately  from  created  spirits,  Is 
nothing  but  God ;  which  approaches  the  view  of  Spinoza.  Shall  we  say  that  these  all  are  the 
means  or  media  of  the  acting  of  God  ?  But  if  they  are  media  or  means,  they  themselves  are 
arc  not  the  same  with  God*s  acting.  What  are  they  ?  What  has  God  made  them  to  be  in 
order  that  through  them  as  means,  He  may  act?  What  is  that  in  the  created  spirit,  in 
addition  to  its  capacities  for  intelligence  and  will,  which  acts  or  seems  to  act  independently 
of  knowledge  and  volition  ?    These  questions  involve  the  objection  that, 

(c.)  According  to  this  theory,  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
oxcej)t  80  far  as  it  is  capable  of  intelligence,  is  unreal  and  impossible.  Matter 
without  qualities  or  powers,  is  inconceivable.  Qualities  and  powers  in- 
volve force,  i,  e.,  causal  energy.  The  exercise  of  power  is  also  inconceiv- 
able, except  by  beings  capable  of  voluntary  energy. 

For  these  reasons  we  reject  the  theory.  We  distinguish  intelligent  and 
voluntary  activity  from  simple  causal  energy.  We  distinguish  caitsal 
from  creative  force,  i.  e.,  origination  under  conditions  furnished  by  another 
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being  from  origination  livdthout  such  conditions.  We  distinguish  a  first 
from  secondary  causes. 

It  has  been  in-  §  ^^^«  (2.)  The  secofid  inference  derived  from  the  position 
ffbSt  onfiJiJt  t^at  ^^e  activity  of  spirit  furnishes  the  notion  of  causation,  is, 
inthcimiyerse.  ^^ist  there  is  but  ouc  agent  in  the  universe,  and  He  is  the 
Creator;  that  causation  is  conceivable  of  neither  created  matter  nor 
created  spirit,  and  the  apparent  activities  of  both  are  held  to  be  varied 
manifestations  of  His  single  force,  in  phenomena  successive  to  one  another. 
If  this  doctrine  were  true,  it  could  not  be  legitimately  derived  from  the 
grounds  alleged,  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  causality  is  furnished  from  a 
created  or  finite  cause,  and  is  inferred  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  other  than 
.a  cause  which  is  infinite  and  uncreated. 

Malebnnohe  (.Rech.  de  la  Ver.,  1. 6,  p.  2,  o.  8.)  advooatos  the  theory  in  question,  but  not  on  these 
gioondfl,  but  as  an  inlerenoe  from  his  general  theological  and  philosophical  position,  that  God  is  the  odIt 
agent,  and  that  in  him  we  perceive  as  well  as  produce  erery  object  in  the  uniTerse. 

§  601.  We  proceed  to  consider,  next,  the  several  theorie? 
which    resolves    that  the  principle  of  causality  is  d  priori. — (Table.  6,  6,  7,  8.) 

causality  into  a  ^  ,  5,  tv       /.     i  -.  .  ,       ,     „ 

relation  of  con-  One  class  (the  Seventh)  of  these  theones  comprehends  all 

"^  those  which  resolve  this  relation  between  things  into  some 

more  general  relation  between  concepts — in  other  words,  into  some  logical 
axiom,  principle,  or  relation.  The  fallacy  of  them  all  consists  in  inven- 
ing  the  order  of  nature  and  of  reason.  A  correct  estimate  of  logical 
relations  and  principles  will  show  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  some 
assumed  reality  of  things.  Of  such  realities,  the  relation  of  causality  is 
prominent  and  fundamental. 

Hamilton  {Met,  Lee,  S9)  asserts  that  Wolf,  Clarke,  Locke,  Hobbes,  aod 
^solved  ^into  others,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  law  of  causality  by  the  principle 
contradiction.        of  contradiction.     He  refers  particularly  to  such  an  argument  bj  Wolf 

(Ofdologia^  §§  65-70),  a  part  of  which  he  quotes  and  repeats.  The  argnment, 
as  he  cites  it,  is  as  follows :  **  Whatever  is  produced  without  a  cause,  is  produced  by  nothing; 
in  other  words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.  But  nothing  can  no  more  be  a  cause  than  it  as 
be  something.  The  same  intuition  that  makes  us  aware  that  nothing  is  not  something,  shovs 
us  that  every  thing  must  have  a  real  cause  of  its  existence."  It  may  be  doubted,  from  tk 
very  terms  in  which  Hamilton  cites  the  argument,  whether  Wolf  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
law  of  causation  by  way  of  logical  inference.  So  far  from  attempting  to  show  that  its  trutli 
can  be  demonstrated  or  logically  derived,  he  aims  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  derived  at  all,  bnt 
that  it  is  an  origimd  principle  or  axiom  of  thought,  and,  as  such,  is  coordinate  and  equally 
original  with  the  principle  of  contradiction  ;  cf.  §  75.  What  is  said  to  be  a  logical  urgument, 
is,  in  fact,  only  a  reduction  simiUr  to  those  wliich  are  employed  by  many  philosopher^^  when 
they  argue  that  a  principle  must  be  accepted  as  a  first  truth,  by  drawing  out  the  absurd 
consequences,  either  speculative  or  practical,  which  would  follow  from  the  denial  or  non- 
acceptance  of  it  as  such. 

It  has  not  been  imcomxaon  with  the  philoBophers  of  the  later  German  Schools  to  ecfk 
lU  relation  to  ^  resolve  the  principle  of  causality  Into  the  principle  of  the  tvifficient  reason  viewed  et 
tho^^^ufficfcnt  <"  foffieal  princ'pJe.  This  follows  ftom  not  clearly  determining  and  oareAiHy  keepinf 
Kcoson.  in  mind  the  relation  of  the  ratio  etaendi  to  the  ratio  cngnoictndi.    Instead  of  denvioi 

the  second  from  the  first,  thoy  hare  derived  the  first  from  the  second.    Because  tl:< 
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logical  reann  is  more  general  or  extenaiTe  in  its  appUaation.fhan  the  rtal  eauM,  they  haye  resolved  oause 
into  reason,  instead  of  explaining  reason  by  means  of  the  relation  of  oanse.  We  haye  already  shown,  un- 
der Deduction,  that  the  syllogistic  process,  and  indeed  all  logical  reasoning  supposes  the  ratio  essendi,  L  e., 
real  causal  action  or  that  which  may  be  conceived  as  such,  and  ihat  without  this  all  deduction  is  meaning- 
leas  and  inconclusive.    $  446. 

This  inversion  of  the  real  order  of  the  dependence  of  these  conceptions  may  be  traced 
Influence  of  the  ^  Kant  He  at  least  sanctioned  it  by  the  suggestion  that  is  fhndamental  to  his  system, 
Kantian  doo-  that  the  forms  of  thought  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  forms  of  being. 
^^^^^'  Kant  makes  the  relation  of  causality  to  be  in  its  essence  a  metaphysical  relation  of 

the  explicabiJity  of  one  thought  by  another  which  is  required  by  the  understanding  or 
logical  faculty.  The  understanding  must  explain  one  thought  as  dependent  on  another :  This  relation 
of  dependence,  when  applied  to  things  existing  in  the  actual  world,  can  only  be  conceived  by  means  of 
the  relations  of  phenomena  to  one  another  in  time :  The  phenomenon  that  succeeds  another  uniformly  is 
explained  to  the  understanding  by  that  which  precedes  it. 

It  has  been  carried  to  its  furthest  extreme  by  Hegel  in  the  fundamental  position  of  his 
Carried  to  •  its  philosophy  which  he  boldly  attempted  to  apply  to  every  conception,  that  all  the  so-called 
extreme  by  He-  relations  of  being  may  be  developed  from  and  are  resolved  into  relations  of  thought, 
scl-  BO  that  the  actual  world  is  but  the  necessary  evolution  of  the  relations  that  belong  to 

the  oonoept  as  such.  The  relation  of  the  reason  to  its  consequent,  and  by  consequence 
of  cause  to  effect,  is  only  a.  special  application  of  that  law  of  identity,  aa  interpreted  by  his  logic,  which  con- 
trols and  reappears  continually  in  all  abstract  thought.  According  to  this  law,  every  thing  as  thought  or 
conceived,  is  thought  or  conceived  by  means  of  its  relation  to  something  not  itself— when  completely 
conceived,  by  its  relation  to  every  thing  other  than  itself.  As  conceived  it  must  therefore  depend  entirely 
upon  this  other.  What  any  thing  depends  upon,  that  it  may  be  conceived,  is  its  ground  ol  reason.  The 
relation  of  dependence,  of  reason,  of  causation,  is  therefore  involved  in  that  of  identity.  In  the  act  of 
conceiving  an  object  to  be  what  it  is,  is  involved  its  dependence  upon  another  object  in  the  relation  of  its 
ground,  reason,  or  cause. 

It  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  the  objects  related  make  up  or  constitute  the  concept 
of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  constituents.  If  the  elements  a  and  b  and  e  constitnte 
hu  ^j^i^inff'  any  whole  A  (as  certain  properties  constitute  chalk,)  then  they  are  the  grounds,  or 
reason,  or  cause  of  A,  as  a  concept ;  but  this  relation  of  dependence  by  which  the  con- 
cept is  thought,  differs  greatly  from  the  relation  of  production  by  which  the  thing  is 
originated.    The  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  other. 

The  dependence  in  the  one  case  is  that  of  consistency  in  thinking.  In  this  case  the  causality  is  made 
by  the  active  mind  that  originally  thought  these  elements  together  in  a  single  concept,  according  to  the 
objective  relations  which  it  discerns  between  the  objects  thought.  But  the  causality  with  which  we  are 
concerned  is  a  causality  between  things,  which  is  disUngushed  from  and  superadded  to  these  so-called 
logical  relationa 

When  I  compare  twenty  objects  with  each  other  and  conceive  one  as  diverse  trom.  the  other  nineteen, 
these  nineteen  are  necessary  to,  and  the  grounds  of  the  concept  ol^  this  one  as  thought  to  be  different  trom 
the  rest.  If  five  are  alike  in  form  or  color,  the  fbur  must  be  thought  of  that  the  likeness  of  the  fifth  to 
the  four  may  be  conceived.  These  five  are  the  reasons,  or  causeis  or  conditions,  of  ibis  likeness  as  dis- 
cerned. Heat  applied  to  water  causes  steam.  Steam  cannot  be  thought  of  except  as  heat  and  water  enter 
into  the  concept,  but  the  belief  of  the  production  of  actual  steam  by  its  actual  ponstitnents,  implies  another 
relation,  than  that  of  mere  thought.  We  form  many  concepts  by  means  of  the  relation  of  causality,  it  is 
true,  but  not  every  element  that  is  oonstitnent  of  a  concept  is  causal  in  the  relation  of  things. 

§  602.  ITie  eighth  theory  called  d  priori^  is  the  theory  ad- 
S^l^^SaluSS:    vanced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Met.  Lee.,  39,  40.    This 

theory  derives  our  conceptions  of,  and  our  belief  in,  the  rela- 
tion, not  from  SLpower,  but  an  impotence  of  mind ;  in  a  word,  it  resolves  it 
into  the  more  general  ^^  principle  of  the  conditioned.^^  The  laio  of  the  con- 
ditioned  is,  that  "  the  conceivable  has  always  two  opposite  extremes,  and 
that  the  extremes  are  equally  inconceivable.  That  the  conditioned  is  to  be 
viewed  not  as  a  power,  but  as  a  powerlessness  of  mind  is  evinced  by  this 
— that  the  two  extremes  are  contradictories,  though  neither  alternative 
can  be  conceived  or  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must  be  admitted  to 
be  necessary." 
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This  general  powerlessnefls  giyes  the  special  relation  of  cansality,  when  applied  to  the  two 
positive  forms  nnder  which  every  object  is  and  must  be  conceived,  viz.,  existence  and  time. 
By  the  necessity  of  the  ftnt^  the  mmd  cannot  but  think  of  every  object  as  exisUng.  It 
cannot,  if  it  tries,  thmk  of  any  thing  as  not  existing.  By  the  aeeondy  the  thing  existing  is  not 
now  what  it  was  a  moment  before.  We  cannot  think  of  any  object  as  non-existing  in  the 
present.  No  more  can  we  think  of  the  same  as  non-existent  in  the  past  We  cannot  think 
of  its  absolute  commencement  in  the  past,  nor  can  we  think  of  its  absolute  termination  in  the 
future.  Nor  can  we  think  of  its  absolute  non-commencement,  nor  of  its  infinite  non-tcrmiiu- 
tion.  "  This  gives  us  the  category  of  the  conditioned  as  applied  to  the  category  of  exifltenee 
under  the  category  of  time." 

By  this  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conditioned,  the  principle  of  causality  is  gained. 
For  the  law  of  causality  is  simply  this,  that  when  an  object  appears  to  commence  in  time,  ve 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence  which  it  contains,  has  previously  existed; 
"  in  other  words,  that  all  we  at  present  come  to  know  as  an  effect,  must  previously  have 
existed  in  its  causes.** 

According  to  this  theory,  the  cau^  or  causes  of  an  object  are  the  sum  of  the  coDstitnent 
elements  of  its  being,  existing  at  a  previous  time  in  a  different  form ;  the  effects  are  the  same, 
as  existing  in  another  form  at  a  subsequent  time.  This  applies  to  every  form  of  causation, 
even  to  the  creation  of  the  universe.  For  creation  is  not  a  springing  of  notiiing  into  som^ 
thing ;  "  it  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable  merely  as  an  evolution  of  a  new  form  of 
existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Ddty.** 

Similar  to  this  theory  in  principle,  is  the  theory  of  Mansel,  Proleg.  Zc^., 
Manael*8  renion  <^^P-  '^*  ^^  hd^yQ  a  positive  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  causality  in  tlir 
of  tho  same.  action  of  our  own  minds,  but  when  we  apply  this  to  the  phenomena  of  tk 

material  universe,  it  is  only  in  some  negative  and  inadequate  significatios. 
When  we  thus  apply  it,  we  do  not  use  it  as  an  original  and  necessary  principle  of  knowledge, 
corresponding/  to  which  is  a  fundamental  and  universal  relation  of  being,  but  we  simply  fisd 
ourselves  so  constituted,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  existence  and  under  the  laws  of  m 
present  mental  constitution,  we  cannot  hut  think  everf  object  under  this  relation. 

The  theoriea  of  Hamilton  and  Maneel  are  in  their  principle  identical  with  the  geom: 

theozyof  Kant,  from  which  they  were  plainly  derived.    They  all  agree  in  this,thtt 

^h  to  £i^         though  we  aie  forced  in  oar  hnman  thinking  and  under  the  lawa  of  our  human  coseti- 

tntion  to  helieve  in  oanaation  as  universal,  yet  this  neoeanty  may  reanit  (HazniltoQ 

and  Manael  hoth  teach  that  it  doea  reaalt)  from  our  incapacity  to  think  objects  mier 

any  other  relation,  i.  e.,  aa  they  explain  this  relation.    Kant  teaches  that  we  are  forced  to  conoeire,  t- 1 

image  the  relation  of  causation  nndw  the  relations  of  changing  phenomena  sucoeedlng  one  ano&er  is 

time.    Hamilton  statea  this  assertion  in  a  form  more  positive  than  that  adopted  by  Kant 

The  objections  to  this  positive  explanation,  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to 
Hamilton,  are  the  following : 

Obiectiona  Eie-  §  ^^^'  ^^'^  ^^  ^®  ^^*  ^^"*®  *^*^  ^*  ^®  *"*  original  and  necessarr 
ments  of   ex-    beUef  that  the  complement  of  existence  is  not  changed  with 

istenoe    not  in-  «      ,  ^  -•  »  -i      r 

daatmctibie.  the  changes  of  phenomena.  For  example,  when  a  pile  oi 
fuel  is  consumed  by  fire,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes 
remains,  men  do  not  necessarily  and  instinctively  assert  that  the  total  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  fuel  is  undiminished.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  slow  to  accept  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  most  careful  experiments  of  science,  that  the  product*, 
when  analyzed  and  gathered  after  combustion,  equal  the  elements  of  the 
substance  before  it  was  burned. 
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The  impofldini-  (^0  ^^^  asserted  impossibility  to  think  an  object  as  non- 
cSuSo^^cjS!  existent  is  a  logical^  not  a  real  impossibility.  We  cannot 
not  real.  think  any  thing  not  to  be  in  thought^  because,  while   we 

think  of  it,  it  must  exist  for  us  in  thought  Even  when  we  think  of  it 
as  not  existing,  whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  we  must  think  of  it 
as  existing  in  thought,  and  to  this  object  as  existing  in  thought  we  must 
deny  existence  in  fact.  If  we  think  of  a  centaur  or  a  hippogriff,  we  must 
think  of  it  as  being.  If,  because  we  cannot  think  of  an  object  actually 
existing  to  be  non-existent,  we  may  infer  that  the  complement  of  its  exist- 
ence  does  not  change,  we  may  also  infer  that,  because  we  must  think  of  a 
centaur  or  hippogriff  as  existing,  they  also  in  fact  exist. 

(3.)  The  theory  is  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  psychical 

Does  not  explain  __,  •  /•     i  i  i 

psyohicai  causal-  causcuiti/.  The  Operations  of  the  soul  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
eminently  causal.  From  our  conscious  experience  of  this 
class  of  actions  the  first  notion  of  causality  is  derived.  Whether  the 
effects  in  question  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  soul  within  itself, 
and  are  purely  psychical,  or  whether  they  are  wrought  in  the  nervous 
organism  by  the  soul ;  whether  they  are  wrought  upon  matter  by  the  soul, 
or  upon  the  soul  by  matter ;  in  each  of  these  cases  the  theory  fails  to 
satisfy.  There  is  no  complement  of  existence  appearing  in  different  forms 
at  different  times.  An  effect  purely  psychical,  or  physiological,  or  material, 
is  not  conceived  as  the  same  constituents  under  a  new  form.  It  is  what 
the  terms  denote  it  to  be — ^a  product,  an  effect,  a  result  of  activity,  a  conse- 
quent of  the  power  and  action  which  are  required  for  and  appropriate  to 
the  result. 

(4.)  It  is  still  more  incongruous  with  any  right  notion  of 
SSJ^t^.  creative  causalitj/.  The  creation  of  matter  or  of  mind 
implies  the  production  or  origination  into  existence  of  that 
which  did  not  exist  in  any  of  its  constituents.  It  is  called  by  Hamilton, 
"  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity."  But 
evolution  ought,  in  consistency  with  his  theory,  to  signify  the  changing  of 
the  materials  already  existing  under  one  form  into  some  new  form ;  the 
kind  of  existence  being  already  in  being.  This  would  require  either  that 
we  believe  in  the  co-eternity  of  matter  with  God,  and  that  we  restrict  the 
agency  of  the  Deity  to  the  exercise  of  a  merely  plastic  or  formative  energy, 
or  it  would  involve  the  pantheistic  view,  that  in  the  spiritual  nature  or 
constitution  of  God  there  was  also  present  a  material  substance,  from 
which,  by  a  new  evolution  of  divine  action,  the  created  universe  emerged, 
as  a  new  form  of  the  matter  which  had  from  eternity  existed  in  God.  From 
spirit  as  such,  from  a  pure  spiritual  essence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
matter  should  be  evolved,  in  any  consistency  with  the  theory  of  Hamilton 
as  defined  by  himself. 

(6.)  The  relation  of  causality  is  not  special  under  the  general  law  of 
the  conditioned,  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  law  is  truly  stated. 
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§  604.  The  third  tbeorj,  which  is  named  8ixth  by  Hamilton,  among  the  theori^ 
peotaticmof  oon-  d  priori,  is  as  it  would  seem«  even  by  Hamilton's  own  concession,  rather  rec- 
st^cy    of   na-    ognlsed  for  the  sake  of  making  his  scheme  of  classfication  complete,  than 

because  it  deserves  a  separate  place  under  either  the  class  d  priori,  or  the 
class  d  posteriori.  It  is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Brown,  under  the  terms  of  the  expectation  of 
the  constancy  of  nature  in  the  succession  of  events.  A  close  examination  of  Dr.  Brown's 
meaning  will  show  that  he  uses  expectation  as  synonymous  with  bdief  or  ifUviHonal  certainty, 
as  indeed  Hamilton  himself  recognizes. 

The  various  attempts  to  resolve  the  relation  of  causality  into 
Our  position  «h    some  Other  relation  either  d  posteriori  or  d  priori   kaving 

failed  to  be  satisfactory,  we  return  with  greater  confidence 
to  the  original  position  which  we  have  already  explained  and  defended 
that  it  is  origincU  and  intuitive. 

The  various  applications  of  the  relation  and  principle  of  causality  in  the  processes  of  the 
intellect,  as  well  as  its  significance  as  an  assumption  fundamental  to  our  higher  knowledge, 
illustrate  and  enforce  its  importance.  These  applications  have  been  already  ,so  frequently 
insisted  upon  and  referred  to,  that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them,  especially  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  illustrate  them  at  length  in  Chapter  YII. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DESIGN   OB  FINAL  CAUSE. 


Fbom  the  principle  or  relation  of  causation  we  pass  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  principle  of 
design  or  adaptation,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  final  cause.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained that  this,  in  an  eminent  sense,  is  a  synthetic  relation,  and  in  this  respect  is  con- 
trasted with  the  relation  of  causality.  The  movement  of  the  latter  is  from  the  individual 
to  the  general,  from  the  less  to  the  more  comprehensive.  The  movement  of  adaptati(»i 
and  final  cause  is  from  the  general  to  the  particular  and  the  individual.  It  unites  con 
stituent  elements  into  constituted  wholes.  It  follows  causes  and  laws  in  their  movements 
toward  intended  effects.  It  binds  together  different  species  and  individuals  in  the  unity 
of  a  harmonious  system.  It  develops  the  existence  and  the  events  of  this  system  after 
an  order  which  supposes  a  definite  plan  for  a  definite  end.  It  explains  the  beings  and 
the  powers,  the  laws  and  development  of  this  system  by  a  supreme  Intelligence. 

TermB  cxpiahi-  §  ^^5.  The  phraso  or  term  final  cause  should  first  of  all  be 
t^U^'^J^St  explained,  and  the  connection  of  thought  by  which  it  is 
and  final  causes,  applied  to  designate  the  relation  of  design.  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  divided  all  possible  or  conceivable  causes  into  four;  the 
material^  formal^  efficient^  and  final.  The  material  cause  is  but  another 
phrase  for  those  material  elements  or  principles  of  which  any  existence  is 
composed,  whether  the  matter  is  bodily  or  spiritual  The  formal  cause  is 
the  property  or  aggregation  of  properties  which  constitute  its  essence  or 
notional  content  (in  Aristotelian  phraseology,  its  form).    It  answers  to  the 
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belief  which  we  have  seen  lay  at  the  root  of  the  views  of  the  realistic  con- 
ception of  the  correlate  to  Uie  notion  or  general  term.    (§  426). 

In  these  two  senses,  the  word  canse  is  equivalent  to  element  or  con- 
stitutive principle,  each  differing  according  as  that  which  is  constituted  is 
master  or  form. 

The  efficient  cause  corresponds  with  the  cause  of  modem  philosophy, 
except  that  it  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  most  conspicuous  or 
prominent  of  the  agents  or  conditions  that  produce  a  result ;  whereas,  in 
modem  usage,  the  term  is  extended  to  all  those  agents  which,  in  combina- 
tion, originate  an  effect. 

The  Jinal  cause  was  the  design  or  end  which  was  conceived  as  impel- 
ling and  directing  the  action  of  a  number  or  succession  of  agencies,  till  it 
was  actually  brought  to  pass.  The  propriety  or  at  least  the  significance 
of  this  appellation  can  be  understood  by  an  example.  If  I  form  a  pur- 
pose, as  to  build  a  house,  to  pay  a  visit,  or  msike  great  moral  or  intellectual 
attainments,  the  event  or  result  when  made  actual,  will  be  the  end  of  a 
series  of  events  or  actions.  Hence  the  end^  by  a  secondary  signification, 
is  made  to  signify  a  purposed  resuU  or  a  design,  and  the  adjective  final 
receives  and  suggests  the  same  import.  The  purpose  is  called  a  causCy 
because  it  is  conceived  when  formed  as  prompting  or  causing  those  events 
or  acts  which  are  necessary  to  its  realization.  Hence  the  appellation,  ^no^ 
caiAse^ — L  c.,  a  cause,  which,  beginning  as  a  thought,  works  itself  at  last 
into  a  fact  a«  an  end  or  final  result 

Aristotle  called  the  formal  cause  r^v  oMav  koI  rh  ri  ^v  ^lyat^  the  material  cause  r^v  ffkriv 
Kol  rh  &TroKflfi€yov,  the  efficient  cause  S^€y  4i  ipxh  'rfit  Kii^crc»f,  and  the  final  cause  rh  od  ev€Ka 
Koi  Tiya^6y.    Met,  1. 1.  83  a  27,  a  29,  a  80,  a  81. 

^^  .  §  606.    The  design  conceived  as  directing  or  impelling  a 

adaptation,  how  scrics  of  agcuts  to  an  end,  supposes  that  agencies  exist  in 
fact,  or  may  exist,  which  will  bring  it  to  pass.  The  capacity 
of  these  efficient  causes  when  combined  to  produce  the  effect  is  called  their 
adaptation  or  fitness  for  it.  The  question  is  supposed  to  arise,  what 
causes  or  agencies  must  be  used  in  order  that  it  may  be  effected,  or  in 
order  that  it  may  be  effected  in  the  best  or  the  readiest  manner  ?  It  is 
anSwered  by  showing  that  the  agencies  selected  will  bring  it  to  pass. 
This  adaptation  may  be  considered  subjectively  or  objectively.  If  it  is 
viewed  as  arranged  or  known  by  the  designer,  it  may  be  considered  sub- 
jectively. But  whether  it  is  known  or  not,  the  capacity  for  or  the  possi- 
bility of  it  exists  and  remains  to  be  discovered.  It  pertains  to  actually 
existing  forces  and  laws  of  nature,  and  is  a  relation  which  may  be  affirmed 
of  such  causes.  A  series  or  combination  of  causes,  viewed  as  fitted  for  an  end 
are  called  the  means — ^literally  the  intermediate  agencies — ^between  the  end 
as  thought  and  the  end  as  produced,  and  their  relation  to  it,  is  adaptation, 

38 
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The  reiatioD  SB-  T^^^  t^©  relation  of  design  and  the  means  of  its  execution, 
^^^d^  often  exists  and  may  be  traced  in  both  spiritual  and  material 
^'  phenomena  separately  and  conjoined  together,  will  be  denied 

by  no  one.  The  point  which  we  assert  and  defend  is  that  this  relation  is 
believed  d  priori  to  pervade  aU  existence^  and  must  be  as&umed  as  tk 
ground  of  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  facta  and  phenomena  of  tk 
yniverse.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  it  is  observed  in  our  experience  as  a 
psychological  fact,  but  whether  it  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge 
as  a  necessary  relation  of  things^  and  a  first  principle  or  axiom  of  thmgk 
— ^whether,in  other  words,  the  principle  of  adaptation  ranks  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  efficient  causation  as  a  necessary  and  d  priori  truth. 

The  kind  of  1^  ™i^7  aid  US  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  form  last  expressed,  to 
*^}i"<Si Mats ^^^  consider  what  description  of  knowledge  rests  upon  the  axiom  of  effider: 
efficient  causa-  causation.  By  the  relation  asserted  in  this  axiom,  we  conceiTe  of  materiii 
and  spiritual  agents  as  endowed  with  powers.  These  powers  are  ompk 
causal  forces,  competent  to,  and  productive  of,  their  appropriate  effects.  These  powers  vt 
under  their  several  conditions  and  according  to  their  appropriate  laws.  It  is  the  aim  of  sci- 
ence, as  commonly  conceived,  to  discover  these  powers  by  close  and  sidlful  observation,  and 
to  determine  their  laws  by  exact  analysis  and  inventive  experiment  The  wider  or  narrover 
range  of  these  powers  and  laws  is  also  noticed  by  methodical  arrangement,  and  in  this  variD 
beings  and  phenomena  are  explained  according  to  their  place  in  a  scientific  system. 

^     ^  8  607.    The  question  which  we  are  now  to  answer  is,  whetifr 

Can  final  oaiue     o  t-  ' 

be  similarly  ap-    the  relation  of  design  may  be  applied  in  a  manner  similar  or 
analogous,  to  connect,  to  classify,  and  to  expldn  facts  aod 
phenomena.     Are  the  relations  and  laws  which  are  ascertained  by  asking     ' 
the  questions  why  and  Aow,  the  only  relations  conceivable,  or  do  other     ' 
relations  hold  the  same  place  in  our  knowledge,  viz.,  those  which  the  qoef- 
tion  what  for  assumes,  and  requh'es  as  its  answer  ?    Aristotle  gave  tfce     i 
highest  preeminence  among  all  the  causes  to  the  ov  IvcKa  or  the  what  f-r.    I 
Was  Aristotle  right  in  assuming  that  the  end  is  as  important  to  be  knofii    I 
as  the  definition,  the  conditions,  and  the  origination  of  a  being  or  a  pbe-    | 
nomenon  ?  | 

No  one  will  deny  that  if  it  were  possible  to  determine  the  ends  for  whicfa  eier  j 
Sachanapplica-  thing  exists  and  every  event  occurs,  and  to  explain  and  arrange  these  behi^ 
be  desirable.  ^  and  phenomena  under  the  relations  which  the  end  involves,  a  new  btoiS^ 
would  be  imparted  to  the  objects  thus  known,  and  the  mind  would  expcrics)^ 
a  special  gratification.  Many  objects  are  thus  explained  and  arranged,  and  these  results  alwsy: 
attend  the  knowledge  of  them  under  these  relations.  But  is  this  knowledge  necesaa 
assumed  as  possible  of  all  things  and  events  ?  Does  the  mind  believe  that  every  thing  a- 
every  event  is  connected  with  every  other  thing  and  event  under  the  relation  of  means  andesd' 

8  608.    We  assert  that  the  relation  of  means  and  end  i^ 

fieasonsu       The  »  ^  ^   i.   •       •    ♦}!• 

mind    Impelled    assumcd  d  priori  to  be  true  of  every  event  and  being  in  lu^ 
jecta  by  this  re-    univcrse,  and  that  the  mind  directs  its  inquiries  by,  andrest^ 
its  knowledge  upon  this,  as  an  intuitive  principle     Onr 
reasons  for  the  truth  of  this  position  are  the  following : 
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(1.)  The  mind  is  impelled  to  seek,  and  is  satisfied  when  it  finds  that  any 
objects  or  events  are  related  as  means  and  ends.  Whatever  these  objects 
may  be  which  are  connected  under  this  relation, — whether  they  are  indi- 
viduals that  fill  only  single  points  in  space  and  endure  but  for  a  moment 
of  time,  or  whole  classes  that  pervade  the  entire  universe  by  their  agency, 
and  endure  with  energy  unwasted  from  generation  to  generation,  as  the 
great  forces  that  hold  all  beings  together  and  minister  to  all  motion  and 
life — the  mind  inquires,  for  what  do  these  exist  and  act  ?  and  if  it  can  find 
an  answer,  it  accepts  it  with  rational  satisfaction. 

It  asks  the  question  and  accepts  the  answer  in  a  way  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  which 
it  inquires  and  learns,  By  what  agency  and  under  what  law  does  any  thing  exist  and  act?  It 
asks  as  pressingly  and  as  persistently,  concerning  what  it  may  find  in  this  relation,  as  concern- 
ing what  it  can  know  under  the  relation  of  causation.  When  it  receives  a  probable  answer, 
it  welcomes  It  with  a  more  complete  and  a  higher  satisfaction  than  a  similar  explanation  by 
efficient  causes  and  their  laws.  This  ground  of  analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  two 
relations  are  both  original  and  intuitively  assumed. 

It  forms  no  ground  of  objection,  that  this  very  alignment  for  the  truth  of  the  principle 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  principle  itself  is  true.  We  have  observed  that  we  must 
assume  the  truth  of  these  principles  in  inquiring  for  the  evidence  that  they  are  original.  We 
assume  the  originality  of  causation,  in  inquiring  whether  it  is  an  axiom  of  thought.  In  like 
manner  we  not  only  may,  but  we  must  assume  design  in  proving  that  design  is  an  original  and 
ultimate  category  of  knowledge  and  of  things. 

The  relation  is  §  ^^^'  (2-)  The  relations  under  which  this  axiom  requires  that 
of^ffidtnTcJS-  objects  should  be  connected,  is  higher  than  that  by  which 
nation.  ^j^^y  ^j.q  United  under  the  category  of  efficient  or  blind  causa- 

tive force.  The  relation  of  means  to  ends  supposes  that  of  cause  and 
effect.  We  must  first  suppose  causes  or  agents  to  exist,  before  we  can 
suppose  them  to  be  applied  or  employed  as  means.  Objects  must  be 
thought  of  as  endowed  with  permanent  powers,  which  act  after  fixed  laws 
under  recurring  conditions,  in  order  that  these  powers,  conditions,  and 
laws  may  be  so  disposed  and  arranged  as  to  produce  a  designed  effect. 
If  there  are  no  such  forces  aud  laws,  there  are  no  materials  in  respect  to 
which  adaptation  can  exist,  or  through  which  it  can  be  made  manifest  or 
interpreted. 

But  when  th&se  are  ascertained,  and  by  them  unity  and  order  and  dependent  relationships 
are  established  among  the  otherwise  disconnected  beings  and  events  of  the  universe,  the  mind 
takes  a  step  higher  in  its  aspirations,  seeking  to  rearrange  under  a  higher  connection  objects 
united  under  these  lower  relations.  The  one  being  presumed,  and  in  part  at  least  successfully 
established,  the  mind  believes  that  a  higher  is  possible,  and  proceeds  to  discover  it.  Sub- 
jectively viewed,  this  relation  gives  a  higher  satisfaction.  Objectively  regarded,  it  stands 
higher  in  rational  value  than  that  of  efficient  causation,  which  is  only  a  stepping-stone  and 
preparation,  with  respect  to  this. 

The  principle  §^10.  (3.)  The  principle  has  been  of  essential  servicc  in  scieu- 
$S  ta^Saen^  *^^^  discovcry.  It  being  conceded  that  the  appropriate  sphere 
difloovery.  ^^f  gcience  proper  is  to  develop  and  establish  the  so-called 
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powers  and  laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  discovery  of  adaptations  lies 
without  its  sphere,  it  is  still  true  that  the  belief  that  the  universe  is  full  of 
such  adaptations,  is  of  essential  service  in  suggesting  powers  and  laws 
previously  undeveloped  and  undetermined.  The  history  of  scientific  di» 
covery  abounds  in  confirmations  of  this  truth. 

When  Harvey  observed  that  at  the  outlet  of  the  veins  and  the  rise  of  the 
Harvey's      di»< 

oovery  of  the  arteries  there  were  lying  within  each  certain  valves,  in  the  one  opening  in- 
drculationofthe    ^^^^^  towards  the  heart  and  in  the  other  opening  outward  away  from  the 

same;  he  was  persuaded  that  the  arrangement  indicated  an  end,  which 
supposed  activities  and  laws  which  were  not  yet  known.  The  functions  of  the  heart  and  the 
changes  in  the  blood,  so  far  as  known,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by,  nor  oould  they  acconnt 
for,  this  structure.  The  arrangement  of  these  valves,  supposing  that  it  was  designed  for  some 
use,  was  most  consistent  with  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  the  outflow  and 
return  of  the  blood  in  a  double  circulation  through  the  body  and  the  luligs. 

When  Guvier  found  buried  in  the  drift  or  the  alluvial  depoat,  the  thigh  or 
Son'*  of '^t^llii  &nn-bone  of  an  animal,  and  pondered  over  the  depreasi<His  and  protuberances 
corap  a  r  a  1 1  v  e    upon  its  surface,  he  observed  that  they  were  hollowed  and  elevated  in  audi  a 

way  as  to  be  specially  adapted  to  a  single  description  of  musdea.  These 
muscles,  in  their  turn,  were  adapted  to  the  feet  and  claws  of  an  animal  who  could  spring  upon, 
hold,  and  tear  its  prey.  The  length  and  shape  of  the  bone  required,  by  adaptadon,  bones  of 
correspondent  shape  and  size  in  the  remainder  of  the  lunb  and  in  the  entire  frame.  Such  a 
frame  as  this  must  be  furnished  with  a  peculiar  head.  Such  a  head  could  admit  only  peddJar 
jaws,  and  such  jaws  peculiar  teeth.  The  teeth  and  fangs  required  a  stomach  and  viscera  fitted 
for  the  digestion*  of  animal  food.  Guided  by  his  belief  in  this  complete  adaptation  of  part  to  pan, 
and  of  parts  to  the  whole,  he  reconstructed  the  skeleton  and  the  whole  animal  indeed,  either 
in  imagination  or  some  representative  material,  in  the  full  confidence  that  if  such  an  ammxi 
did  not  then  exist  it  had  existed  once,  and  this  bone  had  formed  a  part  of  its  strucCure. 
By  and  by  he  hears  that  it  exists  in  some  remote  part  of  the  earth,  or  an  entire  fikeleton  is 
disinterred  as  like  as  possible  to  the  one  which  he  had  buUt  up  in  his  museum. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  principle  in  scientific  discovery  will  be  given 
when  we  treat  of  its  application  to  the  several  sciences. 

„^  „  ,  .  S  611.  (4.)  The  entire  superstructure  of  the  Inductive  Philos- 
of  the  Inductive  ophy  rests  upon  the  principle  in  qucstioii.  ibis  position  has 
been  already  discussed  in  part  in  treating  of  Induction. 
It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Inductive  method  rests  on  several 
assumptions.  They  are  such  as  these :  nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations 
and  laws ;  the  indications  or  signs  of  less  obvious  powers  and  laws  may 
be  confided  in ;  the  analogies  of  nature  are  important  means  of  suggesting 
facts  and  laws,  and  of  inciting  to  experiment  and  discovery ;  the  simplest 
relationships,  the  fewest  agencies,  and  the  most  economical  use  of  forces 
are  always  presumed.  These  and  other  like  axioms  of  the  student  of 
nature  are  but  varied  applications  of  the  principle  in  question ;  via.,  that 
in  the  universe  objectively  considered^  there  is  an  intelligent  and  wise 
adaptation  of  powers  and  laws  to  rational  ends,  and  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  the  knowing  mind. 


It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  philosopher  to  say  that  without  these  assumptions,  the  i 
of  nature  itself  would  be  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  conception  of  science  requires  that 
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powers  should  be  fixed,  and  laws  should  be  uniform,  and  indications  and  analogies  should  be 
trustworthy ;  that  were  science  not  to  assume  the  truth  of  these  maxims  she  would  commit 
suicide.  To  this  it  is  pertinent  to  reply,  what  if  science  itself  should  be  impossible  ?  What 
is  the  imperative  necessity  for  science  ?  The  physicist  must  concede  that  the  adaptations 
of  nature  to  the  methods  and  impulses  of  the  knowing  mind  are  such  as  indicate,  at  least 
that  class  of  designs  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  which  the  possibility  of  science  requires. 
It  is  clear  that  the  very  axioms  of  the  Inductive  process  presume  the  relation  of  final 
cause.  This  of  itself  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  relation  itself  is  original  to  the  mind,  and  is 
intuitively  discerned.  But  this  Principle  is  not  only  required  to  sustain  and  enforce  our  con- 
fidence in  the  axioms  of  the  Inductive  method,  but 

Reaniwdto  ex-  §  ^l^*  (^0  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  needed  to  explain  those  phenomena  of 
plain  thopheno-    orcranlc  existence,  which  the  relations  of  efficient  causes  are 

mena  of  organic  ^  ^  ' 

existeaow.  entirely  incompetent  to  resolve  or  even  to  define.    An  organic 

being,  or  an  organism,  can  only  be  defined  as  a  being  of  which  each  organ 
acts  for  the  integrity  and  well-being  of  every  other  organ,  and  all  act 
together  for  the  life  of  the  whole.  More  abstractly,  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
relation  in  question,  an  organism  is  a  being  in  which  each  of  the  parts  and 
the  whole  are  respectively  means  and  ends  for  one  other.  We  find  it,  in  fact, 
to  be  true,  that  in  any  living  being,  whether  plant  or  animal,  the  elements 
or  organs  act  together  so  as  to  promote  the  action  of  each  other,  and  of 
the  whole.  If  the  appropriate  function  of  each  organ  is  p^ormed,  the 
function  of  every  other  is  also  fulfilled,  and  when  all  together  are  exerted 
they  are  the  conditions  of  the  growth,  the  development  and  the  several 
other  functions  of  the  plant  or  animal.  In  the  animal,  the  action  of  the 
lungs  is  necessary  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  to  that 
of  the  lungs,  the  action  of  both  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
action  of  the  stomach  to  that  of  both  these,  and  the  mutual  action  of  these 
and  the  remaining  organs,  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  whole  body. 

The  elements  or  agents  of  which  these  organs  are  composed,  have  their  well- 
forcM^aiS\a5re  ascertained  mechanical  and  chemical  properties,  and  when  these  are  combined 
do  not  dispenso    in  inorganic  substances,  thdr  results  follow  the  laws  which  control  them. 

But  when  they  are  combined  in  living  beings  or  their  organs,  these  powers 
and  laws  do  not  explain  in  the  least  degree  these  compounds  or  their  functions.  The  materials 
or  agents  which  form  the  heart,  the  lungs  or  the  brain,  do  not  at  all  explain  the  peculiar 
substance^  form,  or  functions  of  these  organs ;  much  less  do  they  account  for  the  singular 
capacity  which  they  possess  of  producing  a  whole  on  which  they  depend  for  their  own  existence 
as  a  living  heart,  lungs  and  brain,  and  which  in  its  turn  as  a  living  whole  is  dependent  on 
each  of  these. 

To  meet  the  exigency  and  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  a  new  force  has 
The  vital  foioe  been  resorted  to  by  physiologists  called  the  vital  force  or  the  principle  of  life, 
a2do.  °°    "     ^     which,  it  is  urged,  is  as  truly  proved  by  these  eflRects  to  exist  as  are  the  several 

mechanical  and  chemical  agents  by  and  upon  which  it  acts.  Others  reject 
the  doctrine  of  a  single  force  as  a  merely  abstract  term  or  fiction  for  the  total  of  the  activities 
of  these  several  agents  to  their  peculiar  results.  Whichsoever  of  the  two  views  is  adopted, 
whether  that  of  a  single  force  modifying  the  action  of  these  agents,  or  of  the  reciprocal 
modification  by  these  forces  of  one  another,  no  law  or  nde  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in 
respect  to  their  action  which  cast  any  light  upon  either  the  formation  or  functions  of  the 
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organs  or  organisms  in  question.  The  same  materials  combine  to  form  the  Btructore  of  tlie 
heart,  the  lungs  and  the  brain.  And  yet  under  this  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  oat  of  the  same 
constituents  are  formed  these  three  organs^  each  shaped  according  to  its  typical  form  and  each 
endowed  with  its  special  function.  The  heart  is  moulded,  divided  into  cavities  and  endowed  with 
a  rare  capacity  of  perpetual  and  almost  independent  activity ;  the  lungs  are  expanded  into  an 
almost  gauze-like  tissue,  through  which  without  rending  the  texture,  the  blood  can  come  into 
chemical  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  the  dough-like  substance  of  the 
brain  is  kneaded  into  unsymmetrical  and  insignificant  forms,  which  in  some  way  become  the 
organ  of  the  most  refined  functions  of  sense  and  reason.  These  are  so  united  with  other  orpns 
as  inexplicable  as  themselves,  as  by  organic  actions  and  reactions  to  make  a  living  whole,  after 
the  law  of  a  species,  and  yet  sustaining  an  individual  life.  These  facts  we  observe ;  these 
phenomena  we  generalize,  yet  only  in  the  rudest  way.  The  laws  or  processes  by  which  the 
nitrogen  and  carbon  are  made  into  heart  and  brain  we  do  not  discover.  All  that  we  can  do, 
is  within  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  to 
observe  the  resultant  products  into  which  they  are  transmuted ;  but  the  laws  by  which  tl%? 
produce  them,  are  hidden  from  view.  The  Inductive  philosophy,  with  its  eflScient  causations, 
is  wholly  at  a  loss :  It  cannot  explain  how  the  agents  which  form  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
cell  should  impart  to  that  least  microcosm  the  wonderful  power  of  adding  cell  after  cell  to  lU 
substance  or  of  developing  a  new  cell  from  within  itself.  Much  less  can  it  explain  why  cr 
how  it  is  that  one  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  plant  and  another  that  of  an  animal— that  oce 
expands  into  this  plant,  and  another  into  that ;  one  into  this  animal  and  another  into  tbt. 
All  this  is  totally  unknown.  The  principle  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  oulj  name^ 
for  causes  that  cannot  be  explained  by  such  methods.  The  effects  cannot  even  be  described 
much  less  explained  by  the  relations  of  efficient  causes  or  powers. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  resort  to  the  relation  of  desiim 

Belations  of.  _  __  ^  -i.^'.  rmi'' 

adaptation    m  Order  to  define  and  explain  the  phenomena.    The adapta- 

alone  sufficient.        .  _  .        ./.      n  -i  n  ti  mi 

tion  can  be  scientifically  expressed  as  follows.  The  constitD- 
ent  agents,  besides  the  powers,  as  mechanical  or  chemical,  which  they  are 
known  to  possess,  are  also  so  constituted  that  they  can  be  combined  in  an 
organ  or  an  organism,  so  as  to  sustain  it  as  living  bo  long  as  it  in  turn 
sustains  them  as  living.  Their  power  to  do  this  is  defined  only  by  individual 
effects,  but  cannot  be  defined  by  any  general  formute.  The  material 
can  never  a  second  time  share — ^by  giving  and  receiving — iu  the  same  Kfe. 
That  which  makes  them  living,  is  their  relation  to  one  individual  life. 
The  variety  of  these  adaptations  is  as  great  as  the  number  of  individnai 
lives  into  which  they  could  possibly  enter.  The  action  or  function  of  eacli 
part  and  of  the  whole  is  as  though  an  intelligence  had  careftiUy  fitted  each 
to  the  other,  and  controlled  the  mutual  action  of  each  by  studied  adjust- 
ments to  every  individual  case. 

After  no  other  relation  can  we  explain  how  dead  matter  is  transmuted  into  livbg  paiti- 
cles,  and  how  an  aggregate  of  these  particles  are  developed  into  living  organs,  which  I'm' 
together  so  long  as  the  being  lives  of  which  they  are  parts.  By  no  other  law  than  that  of 
design  can  we  explain  how  each  class  of  living  beings  works  for  itself,  having  a  form^  habits 
tastes,  and  instincts  peculiar  to  itself,  and  how  each  individual  of  each  class  is  an  end  to  itself, 
having  an  individual  form,  size,  and  other  peculiarities  more  or  less  marked,  according  to  its 
rank  and  place  in  the  scale  of  being. 
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^^**fn?'ifn*t  ^  ^^^'  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^^®  suggested  touching  the  relation  of 
jause^    in  the   final  to  efficient  causes.     The  first  is,  that  the  higher  we  rise 

hiffher  orders  of.  i.-..  ,,  , 

being.  m  the  order  of  beings,  the  less  we  know  of  the  relations 

of  efficient  causes  ;  but  those  offinxil  cause  are  more  and  more  various  and 
conspicuous.  In  unorganized  matter  we  have  occasion  chiefly  to  apply  effi- 
cient causes  and  their  unvarying  laws.  As  we  rise  into  the  sphere  of 
chemical  and  crystalline  combinations,  while  many  such  forces  and  laws 
are  still  clearly  distinguished  and  definitely  ascertained,  the  mystery  in  re- 
spect to  both  seems  to  deepen;  but  the  adaptations  grow  more  conspicuous. 
As  we  ascend  into  the  regions  of  life,  we  are  more  and  more  baffled  in  our 
attempts  to  detect  the  elementary  forces  and  to  determine  the  unvarying 
laws,  but  are  more  and  more  gratified  at  seeing  the  relations  of  adapta- 
tion become  more  and  more  conspicuous. 

Second :  The  one  of  these  relations  does  not  displace  the 
dS^i^e^°^h°e  Oi^A^T,  nor  do  discoveries  in  respect  to  the  one  either  com- 
^^^'  pel  or  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  search  after  the  other. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  complete  is  our  analysis  of  efficient  forces 
and  our  determination  of  their  laws,  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  to 
notice  how  the  structure  whose  constituents  are  exposed  by  analysis, 
is  controlled  by  manifest  fitness  and  adaptation.  As  has  already  been 
observed,  it  is  only  as  physical  forces  are  discerned,  that  the  relations 
of  adaptation  can  be  made  manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  discerned 
adaptations  suggest  the  possibility  of  unknown  elements,  and  prompt  to 
the  search  after  them.  Each  newly  discovered  element  and  determined 
law  opens  an  opportunity  for  some  adaptation  as  yet  unobserved.      • 

Objections :     (1.) 

Men  mistake  In  §  (J14.  To  the  doctrinc  that  the  belief  in  design  is  intuitive, 

their  judgment*    o  o  » 

about  final   the  followmg  are  urged  as  objections : 

(1.)  Men  mistake  in  discovering  or  assigning  ends,  and  the  mistakes 
into  which  they  fall  are  irrational  and  foolish ;  whatever  an  ignorant  or 
selfish  man  may  think  important  to  himself,  he  thinks  must  have  been 
designed  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  is  thus  in  continual  danger  of 
setting  up  his  narrow  and  interested  judgments  as  the  real  adaptations 
and  intents  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  if  men  mistake  in  assigning  the  ends  of 
phenomena,  they  do  the  same  in  interpreting  their  causes.  It  is  not  at  all 
in  question  whether  men  can  discover  particular  ends  with  infallible  cer- 
tainty, but  whether  they  intuitively  believe  there  are  ends  to  which  all 
beings  and  ngents  are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  objection  enables  ns  to  bring  out  difltinctly  the  truth  that,  in  both  respects,  the 
principle  of  causation  and  of  final  cause  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  In  the  application  of 
both  to  indiyidual  cases  men  are  Uable  to  error,  and,  for  similar  reasons,  from  defect  of  intellect, 
from  hasty  observation  and  narrow  generalization,  as  weU  as  from  the  moral  defects  of  vanity, 
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indocilUj,  aod  self-wilK  Id  tiie  assumptioa  and  belief  of  these  principles  they  axe  equally 
confident  as  they  should  be,  because  both  are  alike  intuitive. 

(2.)  Otit  Inter-  §  ^^^'  (^O  I*  ™ay  be  objected  that  we  have  no  means  of 
^th^*^S?  tested  ^^^^^9  «^^  confirming  our  inductions  in  respect  to  ends9 
nor  confirmed,  while  in  rcspcct  of  causcB  and  laws  we  are  provided  with 
tests,  rules,  and  methods  which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  all- 
sufficient.  In  ordinary  cases  the  methods  of  agreement,  of  difference,  and 
of  concomitant  variations  are  acknowledged  to  be  ample:  In  special 
exigencies  artificial  experiments  may  be  instituted  to  supplement  the 
deficiences  of  simple  observation :  But  in  ascertaining  ends  we  have  no 
such  methods,  tests,  or  experiments. 

.  In  reply,  we  observe  that  the  BO-caUed  methods  and  rules  of  induction  are  no  self-actu^ 
categories  or  logical  machinery  which  need  only  to  be  set  in  motion  to  secure  infallibility  frozD 
error,  but  afe  simply  general  maxims  which  sum  up  and  record  the  prooeses  which  are  natnial 
to  all  men.  Han  performs  inductions  as  reaUy  without  as  with  the  conscious  use  of  these 
rules,  thereby  showing  that  he  believes  in  the  universal  prevalence  and  discoverableness  of 
causes  and  laws.  So,  also,  does  he  search  after  and  discover  ends  as  naturally  and  readHj, 
which  indicates  that  his  belief  in  design  is  original  and  necessary.  If  it  were  to  be  conceded 
that  each  are  discovered  and  tested  by  methods  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  those  used  for 
the  one  were  more  precisely  determined  than  those  appropriate  to  the  other,  this  would  not 
weaken  our  confidence  either  in  the  general  intuition,  or  in  our  spedal  appliaations  of  it. 

Wot  entirely  uu-  ^^  *^®  not,  howcvcr,  forccd  to  this  concession.  It  will  be 
cttSion^^op'  he^  found  on  closcr  inspection,  that  the  methods  appropriate  to 
nomena.  the  two  aro    more  nearly  alike  than  would  be   at    first 

imagined.  It  has  been  already  shown,  §  606,  that  the  end  or  purpose  in 
its  relations  to  the  means  of  its  realization,  may  be  conceived  of  as  an 
efficient  force  carried  back  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  which  drives  them  to  their  issue  by  a  constant  energy. 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  determination  of  the  question,  What  is  the  par- 
ticular end  of  a  combination  or  series  ?  may  be  ascertained  by  the  methods 
appropriate  to  an  efficient  cause,  the  end  being  conceived  as  acting  like 
such  a  cause.  It  may  be  less  easy  in  some  cases  to  suggest  or  devise  the 
probable  end  than  it  is  to  conjecture  the  probable  cause,  inasmuch  as 
many  such  ends  might  be  supposed  in  a  given  case  as  equally  compatible 
with  the  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  in  other 
departments  of  nature,  as  the  organic  and  historical^  the  ends  and  adapta- 
tions  are  so  obvious  as  to  flash  upon  the  mind  without  the  need  of  inquiry 
or  tests  of  any  kind,  while  in  these  very  departments  the  efficient  forces 
are  so  withdrawn  as  to  elude  the  most  subtle  analysis,  and  to  refuse  to 
yield  to  the  most  exact  and  rigorous  methods. 

Nor  should  we  for  a  moment 'forget  that  these  very  methods  of  in- 
duction rest  on  the  assumption  of  this  same  adaptation  to  rational  ends  in 
the  constitution  of  nature,  for  which  we  claim  the  priority  and  authority 
of  a  principle  intuitively  discerned. 
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(3.) This  reiaHon  §  ^^^'  (^')  ^*  ^^^  ^  ®**^^  further  objected  that  the  adaptation 
derived  f  r  o  tu  ^f  means  to  ends  is  a  phenomeDon,  or  actual  relation,  of  which 

ofmscious    expo-  ... 

rienoo.  ^e  are  aware  from  our  own  conscious  activity,  and  it  is  simply 

by  a  fiction  or  imagination  that  we  transfer  it  to  other,  ^.  e.,  to  mate- 
rial objects :  If  it  be  granted  that  we  adapt  means  to  ends  in  our  own 
rational  procedures,  we  are  not  therefore  warranted  in  affirming  that  a 
similar  procedure  is  to  be  assumed  of  the  entire  universe. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  activitv  of  our  own 

The  Bame  Ib  true  .     _  _•' _  _      .  ,.   ^  .  -•  "  t./»    -• 

of  that  of  tffi-    nimds  and  the  relations  which  are  instanced  or  exemplified 

deut  causation.       ..  «ii  •«<■  t*  <«•. 

m  them,  hold  precisely  the  same  relation  to  efficient  as  to 
final  causes.  The  most  complete  knowledge,  we  may  say  the  only  com- 
plete knowledge,  which  we  have  of  power  or  efficiency,  is  gained  through 
or  by  means  of  the  active  energy  of  our  own  spirits.  By  this,  we  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  image,  cf.  §  697,  this  abstract  relation  whenever  we  have  occa- 
sion to  affirm  it  of  impersonal  or  material  agents.  In  doing  so  we  use  ex- 
amples, associations,  and  language  taken  from  our  personal  activity.  But 
we  do  not  thereby  in  thought  attach  to  a  material  agent  the  properties  of 
personal  will,  such  as  usually  attend  the  exertion  of  spiritual  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  thoughts  and  movements  of  the  body. 

Still  less  ia  it  true  that  we  affirm  this  relation  of  all  the  objects  in  the  uniyerse)  because  we 
have  happened  to  have  experience  of  its  agency  in  our  own  spirits.  We  assume,  i.  e.,  intuitivelj 
affirm  it  as  necessary  to  a  rational  construction  of  the  universe.  In  the  same  way  we  assume 
that  an  adaptation  such  as  that  by  which  we  consciously  control  all  the  higher  activities  of  our 
nature  and  the  results  of  which  wo  impress  upon  and  manifest  in  the  material  structures  which 
we  contrive,  holds  good  of  the  causal  arrangements  of  the  universe,  both  material  and  spiritual, 
and  is  employed  to  explain  its  constitution  and  its  phenomena. 

,  .         But  the  objection  itself  suggests  an  argument  in  defence  of  the  propriety  of 

Not    unphUoso-  ,.        ,.  ,..««,  »»  «,. 

phical  to  trans-    makmg  this  very  application  of  final  cause.    The  power  of  adaptmg  means  to 

TOtoua^MB!  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  °°®  ^^^  which  we  ourselves  are  very  familiar  in  our  own  conscious  ex- 
perience. We  propose  ends.  We  devise  and  arrange,  t.  «.,  adapt  means  to 
bring  them  to  pass.  We  interpret  the  actions  of  others  by  supposing  that  they  are  directed 
by  such  intentions  and  adaptations.  We  interpret  the  results  of  their  actions  when  fixed  and 
made  permanent  in  structures  wrought  by  the  same  relation.  No  one  denies  that  the  relation 
exists  in  portions  of  the  universe,  i.  0.,  in  the  activities  and  energies  of  the  human  soul ;  or  that 
it  is  proper  to  apply  it  to  the  explication  of  those  creations  which  are  known  to  proceed  from 
the  human  intellect  By  this  we  solve  or  expltun  every  machine  which  is  submitted  to  our  in- 
spection. We  assume  that  every  thing  that  is  made  by  man  is  constructed  for  some  end.  When 
we  study  it,  we  do  not  merely  seek  to  understand  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  in  their 
capacities  and  laws  of  working,  but  we  seek  to  trace  out  the  ends  for  which  they  are  combined, 
and  the  various  adaptations  of  which  they  are  capable ;  tracing  out  not  merely  their  capacity 
to  accomplish  certam  ends  in  a  certain  manner,  but  to  accomplish  desirable  ends  in  the 
best  manner. 

The  relation  un-  ^*  ^^  *  ^^'^  orgumentum  ad  hominem  to  say,  that  here  is  a 
?n^omea°  "ici^  ^^<^^^  agent  Or  power  in  the  universe  which  acts  in  a  given 
tiona.  way.    The  agency  is  spiritual,  which  first  proposes  ends  and 

then  adapts  forces  for  their  achievement.    It  is  certainly  possible  or  sup 
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posable  that  the  results  of  a  similar  agency  should  pervade  the  uniyerse, 
making  themselves  manifest  in  a  discoverable  adaptation.  To  assome  or 
employ  it  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  not  nnphilosophical. 

J.  S.  Mill  well  obeenroB  in  his  Loffic,  B.  TTT.  c.  xxr.  $  7 :  "  There  is  a  great  dilTerence  between,  inventinsr 
laws  of  nature  to  account  for  daaaes  of  phenomena  and  merely  endeavoring  in  conformity  with  known 
laws  to  conjecture  what  collocations,  now  gone  by,  may  have  given  birth  to  individual  fiicts  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  latter  is  the  Etrictly  legitimate  operation  of  inferring  from  an  observed  effect  the  existenoe  in 
time  past  of  a  cause  similar  to  that  by  which  we  know  it  to  be  produced  in  all  cases  in  which  we  have  had 
actual  experience  of  its  origin.*'  The  application  of  this  principle  to  our  line  of  argument  is  obyiaaa. 
There  is  a  known  relation  resulting  from  a  well-known  kind  of  action.  It  prevails  by  the  oonooaioii  of 
all  on  a  limited  scale,  via.,  as  fkr  as  the  effects  and  products  of  human  adaptation  are  found.  To  suppose 
the  presence  of  a  similar  relation  on  a  wider  scale  and  as  explaining  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  in 
short,  to  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the  two  great  relations  which  hold  good  of  the  universe,  is  by  this  crite- 
rion of  Mill  not  unphUosophioal.  The  relation  is  known  to  exist,  just  as  that  of  causation  is  known  to 
exist.    It  Is  not  nnphilosophical  to  assume  that  it  may  have  as  wide  an  application. 

(4.)  Two  princi-  8  617.  (4.)  It  may  be  objected  still  further,  that  if  we  recoc- 
into  philosophy  nizc  final  causc  as  a  prmciple,  we  introduce  into  the  universe, 
Sbiy  co^nSIct^*"  for  the  explication  of  its  phenomena,  two  principles,  of 
which  the  one  may  possibly  conflict  with  the  other.  In  so  doing  we 
weaken  confidence  in  the  processes  and  axioms  of  pure  science,  and  in  the 
stability  of  the  laws  and  the  order  of  nature.  Science,  it  is  contended, 
must  assume  not  only  the  stability  but  the  supremacy  of  its  own  laws,  and 
it  can  neither  recognize  nor  respect  any  other. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  principle  of  final  cause,  is  so  far  from 
weakening  our  practical  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature 
or  disturbing  our  faith  in  the  axioms  of  science,  that  it  confirms  botL 
What  science  blindly  assumes,  this  rationally  accounts  for  and  makes  neces- 
sary. It  gives  a  reason  for  the  order  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 
knowledge,  and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  suggested,  viz.  the  adaptation 
of  such  order  to  the  uses  and  ends  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  human 
science.  As  we  have  shown  already,  it  furnishes  the  only  solid  foundation 
for  the  assumptions  of  induction. 

But  it  will  still  be  objected  ;  if  efficient  causes  and  physical 

Final    oaupes     ,  _  _,  '_  .-i,-i  ^       -, 

claim  the  pro-  laws  are  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  final  causes 
that  they  may  command  our  confidence,  then  they  must  also 
confess  their  subjection  to  the  same,  and  be  ready  to  stand  aside  and 
be  suspended  whenever  the  principle  of  final  cause  shall  require.  In 
other  words,  the  order  of  nature  may  be  broken  whenever  the  principle 
of  final  cause  shall  require ;  whenever  the  claims  of  the  so-called  reason  of 
things,  or  of  alleged  moral  and  religious  interests  may  demand  an  inroad 
upon  its  regularity,  either  in  special  acts  of  creation  or  exertions  of  miracu- 
lous agency.  This  we  assent  to,  but,  we  find  no  reason  on  this  account 
to  reject  the  principle  or  its  asserted  supremacy,  but  an  additional  reason 
for  asserting  both.  If  the  principle  of  final  cause  will  not  only  render  the 
service  of  sustaining  our  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature 
in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  but  will  also  account  for  such  extraordinary 
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deviations  from  this  order  as  may  be  required  in  the  history  of  man,  it 
desei-ves  for  this  double  service  to  be  esteemed  of  greater  value  and 
authority,  of.  Locke,  Essay ^  B.  iv.  c.  xvi.  §  13. 

(5.)  The  search  §  ^^^'  (^0  ^^  ^^  objected  Still  further,  that  the  search  after  final 
hlfa  ^hiiSSSS  ^^^ses  has  seriously  hindered  the  advancement  of  science,  by 
discovery.  turning  asidc  the  attention  and  interest  of  observers  from 

their  appropriate  duty,  which  is  the  investigation  and  determination  of 
efficient  causes  and  their  laws. 

Lord  Bacoiif  it  is  said,  was  so  alive  to  its  evil  influenoe  as  to  utter  his  memorable  and  offc-repeatod 
caution  in  the  words  :  "  Causamm  flnaliam  inqoisitio  steriliB  est  et  tanquam  vlrgo  Deo  conseorata  nihil 
parit."— 1>«  Attg.  Scient.,  III.  4.  Dtacarttt  was  still  more  strenuous  in  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  from 
^Gse  assertions :  "  Totom  illud  causamm  genus  quod  a  fine  peti  solet  in  rebus  physicis  nullum  usum 
habere  existimo ;  non  enim  absque  temeritate  me  puto  posse  investigare  fines  Dei"— Jfcd.,  iv.  20.  '*  Ita 
denlquo  nullas  unquam  rationes  circa  res  naturales  a  fine  quam  Deus  aut  natura  in  lis  fooiendis  sibi  pro- 
posuit  discemimus,  quia  noa  tantura  non  debemus  nobis  arrogare  ut  ejus  oonsillorum  nos  esse  participes 
putemus."— Pnnc;  Phil..,  p.  L  8. 

To  this  objection  we  reply  :  That  what  Bacon  intended  was  that  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer  should  not  bo  diverted  from  the  investigation  of  eflldent  causes  by  the  sug- 
S^BacoDL^"  gcstion  of  ends  or  adaptations,  for  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  interpreter  of  nature 

is  to  develop  agents  and  laws  that  are  unknown,  or  newl/  to  confirm  and  ozcmpliiy 
those  already  established.  In  this  he  was  right.  A  more  complete  exhibition  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  would  have  required  him  to  assert  that  it  is  only  by  ascertaining  eificient  causes 
that  we  can  roach  final  causes,  inasmuch  as  we  assume  iMwers  and  laws  of  nature  as  the  means  by  which, 
and  the  conditions  under  whioh,  these  ends  are  to  be  attained.  The  more  we  know  of  the  variety  and 
reach  of  the  resources  of  nature,  the  wider  is  our  aoquaintanoe  with  the  variety  of  her  ends,  the  skill  of 
the  mutual  adaptation  of  the  two,  and  the  economy  and  sagacity  of  her  workings.  That  Baoon  himself 
believed  that  nature  is  penetrated  and  iUumlned  by  the  higher  relations  of  design  is  evident  from  this 
among  similar  intimations :  "  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the 
Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind."  •  *  «<  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh 
upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  further ;  but  when  it  beholdeth 
the  chain  of  them,  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  the  Deity."— 
EsaaySf  zvL 

When  Bacon  says  that  the  inquiry  after  final  causes  is  with- 
scientific  pro-  out  fruit,  he  must  mean  *  practical  fruit,'  or  the  production  of 
^^^^'  direct  advantage  to  the  interests  of  man.    It  is,  in  fact,  so  far 

from  being  barren,  as  to  be  most  fruitful  of  important  results  in  the  way 
of  discovery,  and  to  contribute  indirectly,  in  this  way,  to  the  extension  of 
man's  dominion  over  nature,  and  the  advancement  of  his  comfort  and  well- 
being.  We  have  already  seen,  §610,  that  the  consideration  of  ends  may  be 
fruitful  in  the  suggestion  of  undiscovered  agencies  as* their  means,  and  in 
many  cases,  has  actually  been  a  most  important  agent  in  such  discovery.  It 
is  always  efficient  in  leading  to  the  prudens  gucestio^  the  sagacious  guess j  or 
the  ingenious  hypothesis^  which,  as  the  sacred  herald,  has  so  often  opened 
the  way  for  the  more  prosaic  and  practical  train  of  decisive  experiments. 
If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  that  the  methods  and  rules  of  induction  them- 
selves rest  upon  the  belief  in  design,  then  final  cause  is  so  far  from  being 
barren  that  she  deserves  to  be  honored  as  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy  itself. 

(6.)  Tho  adap.  §  619.  (6.)  It  is  objected  again,  that  what  are  called  the  adap- 
arc only  the oon-    tatious  of  naturc,  are  only  the  necessary  conditions  of  exist- 

ditions  of  exis-  a  -^        ■• 

tencc.  ence  and  its  phenomena. 
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within  the  region  and  sphere  of  life,  indeed,  but  are  not  less  real  beyond 
that  sphere.  Besides :  this  axiom  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
structure  of  the  inductive  method,  which  is  as  often  applied  to  inorganic 
as  to  organic  being  —  to  the  dispositions  and  relations  of  the  great 
masses  which  make  up  the  structure  of  the  universe  as  truly  as  to  the 
inner  relations  which  unite  the  parts  of  a  living  being.  This  makes 
necessary  its  application  to  every  kind  and  style  of  existence,  if  this  were 
the  only  ground. 
(8.)  Wo  are  not    8.  622.  (8.)  It  might  also  be  urged  that  we  cannot  trace  or 

warranted  in  af-     ?  ^     \  .  *=*  ,  ^    .        , 

flrming  It  of  au  interpret  adaptations  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  i^ar- 
ence.  rant  our  affirming  that  they  exist  throughout  the  whole  uni- 

verse of  being.  *  We  may,  indeed,  guess  at  them  within  a  limited  range  of 
observation,  but  we  cannot  actually  survey  the  vast  spaces  which  are  filled 
with  material  and  spiritual  life,  nor  can  we  ever  be  certain  that  we  have 
mastered  them  all  in  thought.  There  may  be  some  portion  of  this  universe 
which  design  does  not  control  and  where  adaptations  do  not  exist.  It  is 
presumptuous  to  assume  that  we  can  trace  the  adaptations  and  discover 
the  ends  of  the  entire  universe.' 

If  all  this  were  admitted,  the  facts  would  not  hold  against  the  prin- 
ciple that  ends  exist,  and  that  adaptations  to  them  regulate  all  the  things 
that  are.  It  is  for  the  principle  which  we  contend,  not  for  infallibility  in 
the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases. 

It  is  with  final  causes  in  this  respect  as  it  is  with  efficient  causes.  That 
both  exist,  and  both  control  the  universe  is  known  to  the  human  mind  by 
the  necessity  of  its  nature.  The  discovery  of  instances  and  examples  of  each 
is  accomplished  by  experience  and  induction.  Both  can  be  traced  by  ob- 
servation to  but  few  classes  of  objects,  and  within  that  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse only  which  comes  under  our  eye  or  ear,  or  the  report  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

But  oDe  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  other.  What  is  connected  with  its  fellow  as  adapted  to 
an  end  under  this  relation,  is  an  efficient  agent  or  force.  If  we  can  trace  gravitation  as  far  as  the 
utmost  verge  of  material  being,  we  can  also  affirm  that  it  was  designed  to  hold  the  masses  in  their 
relative  positions  and  their  paths  of  motion.  The  principle  of  final  cause  moreover  is  absolutelv 
required  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  relations  of  efficient  causes  observed  within  a  limited 
sphere,  throughout  those  regions  of  which  observation  and  testimony  can  give  only  an  uncer- 
tain and  incomplete  report 

(9.)  Adaptation  §  ^^^'  (^0  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^*  ^^7  ^®  ^^^^  •  *^^*  *^®  recognition 
^of**a^**SSim-  ^^  ^^^  *®  ^  ^™*  principle  would  require  us  to  ascribe  intui- 
ited  Being.  tiou   and    adaptation   to  an  unlimited   Being,   whereas  it 

supposes  certain  forces  or  powers  already  given  or  existing,  and  the 
problem  arises  how  to  dispose  of  these  so  as  to  attain  or  produce  the  de- 
signed result.  Such  a  problem  can  never,  it  is  contended,  be  presented  to 
an  unlimited  Being,  who,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  not  shut  up  to  forces 
or  agencies  which  already  exist,  but  can  produce  eflTects  by  a  fiat  of  crea- 
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tive  will.  Moreover^  the  sapposition  would  introduce  into  such  a  mind 
an  order  the  reverse  of  the  rational.  It  would  make  the  production  of 
agencies  go  before  the  disposition  of  them  to  an  end.  It  would  make 
blind  force  precede  wise  forecast. 

None  of  these  inferences  are  warranted.  Because  in  the  order  of  de- 
sign thought  must  recognize  the  possible  adaptations  of  forces,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  forces  must  exist  in  order  to  be  thought  of  as  existing, 
or  in  order  that  certain  adaptations  should  be  determined.  Both,  indeed, 
may  be  objects  of  design,  the  existence  of  the  forces  and  their  adapta- 
tions; or  rather,  the  existence  of  the  forces  because  of  their  adaptations  to 
accomplish  some  end  of  thought.  Even  the  human  mind,  impotent  as  it 
is  to  create,  sometimes  imagines  to  itself,  i,  e.,  creates  in  thought  some  new 
agent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  and  revels  in  contriving  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  it  might  make  it  subservient.  How  much  more 
readily  may  that  Being  whose  thoughts  can  in  any  instant  become  powers, 
laws,  and  facts ! 

The  principle  is  §  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^®  most  instructivc  vicw  which  we  can  take  of 
wSSS^^h^te  *^^^  principle  is  to  contemplate  the  variety  of  its  appli- 
appUcations.  cotions,  Truths  purely  metaphysical,  especially  First  or 
Intuitional  Truths,  are  never  apprehended  in  actual  being  as  geneitil  prop- 
ositions. They  can  only  be  discerned  in  the  concrete,  as  they  actually 
connect  individual  things  or  phenomena.  Thus :  we  cannot  discern  causation 
or  adaptation  as  vniversal  d  priori;  we  only  discern  an  event  or 
being  as  causative  or  caused,  as  a  means  or  an  end.  When  we  appeal 
to  the  use  which  is  made  of  this  relation  in  the  sciences  as  proof  that 
they  are  fundamental  and  intuitive,  we  expect  to  find  that  these  sciences 
constantly  assume  these  relations  to  be  valid,  by  connecting  their  objects 
by  means  of  them.  The  constant  repetition  of  this  relation  and  the  im- 
portant uses  to  which  it  is  applied  add  incidental  strength  to  the  positive 
arguments  for  its  being  an  intuition  of  the  intellect. 

t.   ^,     8  625.  1.  Thefirat  application  which  we  notice  is  that  which 

Is  appli  ed  In     «  '^^ 

metaphysical Bci-  jg  made  by  metaphysical  science  itself  We  have  already 
insisted  on  its  importance  in  sustaining  sundry  metaphysical 
axioms  of  Induction.     §  487.   Upon  this  we  need  not  dwell 

Its  application  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  those  general  con- 
ceptions which  are  at  once  the  materials  and  the  conditions  of  all  science, 
is  of  equal  consequence,  though  perhaps  not  equally  obvious. 

(a.)  The  principle  of  final  cause  regulates  the  formation  of  concepts. 

By  abstraction  or  analysis  we  separate  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  existing 
In  the  formation  beings,  and  by  synthesis  we  unite  them  so  as  to  form  concepts  representing 
of  oonoepts.  ^^jj  jpj^  fictitions  objects.    We  define  these  concepts  by  enumerating  the  con- 

stituent elements  which  make  up  the  essence  of  each.  For  example,  chalk  as 
a  concept,  is  defined  as  white,  with  a  certain  feel,  etc.,  etc.,  orj  scientifically  defined,  it  is  a 
carbonic  acid  united  with  lime.    The  formula  representing  any  concept  and  its  constituents 
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iaA=:a  +  b  +  c  +  d,  etc.,  etc.  Bat  we  tre  not  at  liberty  to  select  any  attributes  wliu^ 
aiialysis  gives  us  and  to  unite  them  into  any  complex  notion  which  they  might  form.  Some 
are  adapted  by  logical  compatibility  to  be  conjoined,  while  others  are  not  bo  fitted.  If 
we  search  into  the  grounds  of  the  rules  or  axioms  which  regulate  this  logical  compati- 
bility we  shall  find  that  they  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  nature  has  designed  lliat 
things  or  beings  to  which  we  apply  our  concepts  should  permsn^Uy  continue,  giving  meaaiing 
to  the  law  of  identity ;  that  they  should  be  distinguished,  giving  the  law  of  contradiction  ;  and 
that  they  should  be  generalized,  giving  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle.  Again :  we  aasome 
that  nature  lias  fitted  these  objects  to  be  known  ui  thdr  actual  relations.  This  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  laws  of  thought  really  represent  the  relations  of  things. 

But  again :  not  all  the  attributes  which  are  logically  compatible  are,  in  fact,  united  In 
concepts  by  any  earnest  thinker.  The  centaur,  the  mermaid,  the  hippogriff  are  logically  posh 
sible,  but  not  actually.  Why?  Because  the  properties  or  attributes  whidi  constitnte  than 
are  not  adapted  to  exist  together  in  the  same  being,  and,  of  course,  except  for  the  service  of 
the  fancy,  are  never  combined.  The  mouth  of  man  could  not  receive  the  food  fitted  for  the 
stomach  of  the  horse,  and  the  body  of  a  man  could  not  be  carried  " full  high  advanced''  npon 
the  shoulders  and  body  of  the  same  animal.  There  is  something  in  these  properties,  or  in  what 
they  represent, which  fits  them  to  coexist,  or  they  cannot  with  any  reason  be  combined  in  a  con- 
cept which  connects  the  rational  and  real ;  which  represents  things  as  actual  or  possible,  or 
contemplates  them  as  ends  under  ensting  powers  or  laws. 

In  the  Bystem-    8  626.  (b.)  The  Same  principle  must  be  assumed  in  the  ar- 

iaation  of  con-     °  \     if  *  r  ^  j 

ceptff.  rangement  of  a  system  of  concepts  as  genera  and  species. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  we  might  make  as  many  concepts  as  the  varied  aggr^ations  of 
single  attributes  would  allow,  so  these  might  be  arranged  into  as  many  genera  and  species  as 
the  similar  rule  of  permutation  and  combination  would  permit  Any  one  attribute  might  be 
taken  as  generic  without  regard  to  its  actual  extent  in  nature ;  with  this  any  other  mi^t  be 
combined  as  a  differentia  without  regard  to  the  compatibility  of  the  two  as  provided  by  the  adap- 
tations of  nature^s  laws.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  in  the  classifications  which  we  actually 
make,  we  are  guided  by  mere  convenience,  that  we  can  make  any  attribute  generic  which  we 
please,  provided  it  be  more  extensive  than  its  differentia  in  its  actual  prevalence,  but  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  real  genera  and  species  ;  the  concepts  having  no  meaning  in  such  an 
application.  Now  if  we  assume  that  there  are  no  affinities  or  adaptations  in  properties  and  laws, 
no  ends  to  which  the  powers  of  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  are  designed  to  be  permanent 
this  view  is  correct.  But  the  moment  we  assume  that  such  adaptations  exist,  and  that  they 
can  be  discovered,  as  well  as  the  ends  which  they  subserve,  then  thebelief  m  permanent  dasses 
is  justified  and  explained.  Every  class  of  beings  which  are  grouped  by  relations  and  affinities 
that  involve  some  obvious  adaptations  of  a  permanent  character,  and  unplies  obvious  ends  with 
respect  to  known  powers  and  forces,  or  even  with  respect  to  the  mind^s  sense  of  order,  bean^, 
or  perfection,  is  pronounced  a  real  class,  as  distinguished  from  those  chance  and  fantastic 
groupings  which  indicate  ndther. 

It  is  notorious,  that  in  the  lower  and  inorganic  structures,  the  physical  agencies  and  laws 
are  the  most  obvious,  while  in  the  regions  of  organic  existence,  the  higher  we  ascend,  we  dis- 
cern more  and  more  of  the  relations  of  adaptation.  This  explains  why  it  is  difficult  for  natn- 
ralists  to  find  the  so-called  real  genera  and  species  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  species  of  plants  than  the  species  of  animals,  and  why  among  *^n;mal« 
the  species  of  the  higher  are  more  easily  determined  than  are  those  of  the  lower. 

In  the  definition   §  ^27.  (c)  This  relation  is  essential  to  an  intelligible  conoep- 
of  anindividuai.    ^j^^  ^nd  definition  of  an  individual 
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The  teria  indiTidual  can  scarcely  be  defined  by  physical  or  mathematical  relations 
alone.  One  individual  atom  may,  indeed,  be  distinguished  from  another  by  the  place  it  occu- 
pies at  any  moment  of  time,  by  the  forces  it  exerts,  and  the  laws  which  it  obeys.  Bat  anothet 
atom,  occupying  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  exerting  the  same  force,  and  obeying  the 
same  laws,  could,  so  far  as  every  one  of  these  properties  are  concerned,  be  substituted  for 
this.  Any  one  of  the  myriads  of  millions  of  molecules  might  take  the  place  of  any  other. 
But  if  each  is  coniadered  as  having  some  destiny  to  fulfil,  some  end  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
that  end  defines  its  individuality.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  assert  that  each  separate  atom 
is  unlike  every  other,  and  so  is  a  distinct  monad;  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  that 
no  two  monads  can  be  exactiy  alike.  It  may  be  sufficient  to.  hold,  that  no  other  can  take  its 
place  in  connection  with  every  other  without  defeating  the  ends  of  creation,  for  then  each 
atom  attains  rektions  which  distinguish  it  as  a  separate  individual  Much  more  does  every 
mass  of  inorganic  matter,  whether  it  is  piled  into  a  heap,  concreted  into  a  rock,  or  poured 
forth  as  water.  Still  more  strikingly  does  every  crystal,  by  seeming  to  strive  towards  a  special 
form  establish  itself  as  an  individual.  In  a  higher  sense  is  every  plant  an  individual,  as  it 
gathers  in  from  the  earth,  the  ah*,  and  water,  all  which  it  requires  for  the  end  for  which  it 
strives  in  growth,  development,  and  reproduction.  The  animal  is  seen  to  be  an  individual  more 
emphatically,  as  it  b  furnished  ^th  instincts  that  prompt  it  to  those  activities  which  have  for 
their  end  its  preservation  and  well-being,  as  well  as  that  intelligent  capacity,  which  in  many 
species,  as  the  fox,  the  do^the  rat,  and  the  elephant,  recognizes  the  fitness  of  certain  actions 
to  a  desu^  purpose.  Man  is  an  individual  in  the  highest  sense,  because  he  can  distinotiy 
propose  to  himself  the  end  of  his  being  and  actions  through  the  prudence  which  looks  out 
for  private  good  and  the  morality  which  finds  its  life  by  losing  it  in  disinterested  love;  by  the 
science  which  interprets  the  universe  in  its  laws  and  adaptations;  and  in  that  religion  that 
mirrors  the  glory  of  the  Creator  whom  he  worships. 

.  S  628.  (d.)  The  principle  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  crite- 
truth  and  a  xTiie  noD  of  truth  and  a  ruje  of  certitude.  When  skepticism 
suggests  that  every  principle  may  be  questioned,  and  every 
observation  of  fact  may  be  mistaken ;  that  the  objective  creation  may  be  a 
shifting  phantasmagoria,  and  the  subjective  mind  but  a  lying  glass  of 
opinion ;  then  the  thought  of  the  inconceivable  non-adaptation  of  such  a 
universe  to  any  rational  end  even  of  knowledge,  restores  our  confidence 
in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  experiences  of  consciousness,  and  the 
inductions  of  reason.  We  try  all  these  by  one  another,  and  by  the  tests 
which  experience  and  science  have  discovered,  but  we  trmt  them  at  last, 
when  they  conspire  to  ends  that  are  worthy  of  rational  order  in  a  universe 
adapted  to  be  known  by  a  being  who  is  manifestly  designed  to  know,  and 
to  confide  in  his  knowledge  when  properly  tried  and  proved. 
Applied  in  geo-  §  ^29.  2.  In  the  Mathematics  even,  the  presence  of  this  re- 
S?^n    ^d    lation  is  often  recognized. 

deduction.  j^  p^j.^  geometry  it  may  be  applied  more  frequently  than 

would  be  anticipated.  The  circle  is  adapted  to  prove  a  great  variety  of 
theorems,  and  to  solve  many  problems,  as  is  manifest  in  any  treatise  on 
geometry.  If  we  are  required  to  construct  two  triangles  on  the  same 
base,  the  angles  of  which  at  the  apex  of  each  shall  be  right  angles,  it  can 
readily  be  done  by  describing  a  half-circle  on  this  line  as  a  diameter,  and 
any  number  of  triangles  can  at  once  be  drawn  so  as  to  fulfil  the  required 
39 
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conditions.  We  discern  in  a  portion  of  space  bounded  by  a  half-circle, 
the  capacity  or  adaptation,  that  waited  long  to  be  discerned ;  i  e.  the 
means  adapted  to  an  important  end. 

In  a  similar  way,  hj  a  skilful  coustraction  of  squares,  parallelograms,  and  triangles,  it 
may  be  demonstrated  that  the  squares  od  the  legs  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  eqoal  to  the 
square  upon  its  hjpothenuse.  Indeed,  the  number  of  these  possible  adaptations  in  the  Tari- 
ous  figures  which  may  be  constructed  in  space  to  solve  and  prove  problems  and  theorems,  is 
well-nigh  incompuiible,  as  is  manifest  from  the  constant  progress  of  geometrical  science.  The 
invention  of  the  geometer  is  constantly  tasked  in  efforts  to  hit  upon  tiie  requidte  oonstruc- 
tions,  and  to  draw  the  auxiliary  lines  which  are  needed  to  enable  him  to  readi  the  end  which  he 
proposes.  The  relations  of  pure  number  open  as  wide  a  field  of  inherent  fitnesses  to  aerre  the 
ends  of  the  student.  It  is  upon  the  faith  that  additional  adaptations  remain  to  be  discovered, 
that  the  mathematician  prosecutes  his  inventive  work  of  discovery. 

The  adaptations  of  the  mathematics  to  the  service  of  physics  are  if  possible 
In  applied  aeo-  ^^  more  striking.  No  projectile  was  ever  thrown  in  an  ejauct  parabola 
met^.  but  the  theory  of  this  curve  is  adapted  to  explain  the  dhrection  and  motioD 

of  every  body  that  is  launched  into  the  atmosphere.  The  theory  of  the  lines 
in  which  bodies  tend  to  move,  and^the  rates  in  which  bodies,  when  impelled,  move  in  fact,  is 
adapted  to  regulate  the  mechanics  of  bodies  as  they  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the 
orbs  which  revolve  in  the  heavens.  It  also  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  pressure  of  fluidaL 
The  relations  of  number  solve  the  mystery  of  chemical  combinations,  and  explain  the  sym- 
metry of  agreeable  forms  .and  the  harmony  of  musical  sounds.  They  enable  us  to  disoeni  a 
common  law  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem  of  every  tree,  and  in  die  pladng 
of  the  planets  along  the  lines  which  stretch  out  from  the  sun.  ' 

On  the  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  in  extension  and 
In  M»piied  num-    ^umijej.  j^  -^ould  be  imposible  to  find  so  great  a  variety  of 

possible  adaptations.  But  on  reflection,  we  find  that  their 
capacity  of  multiform  application  is  the  only  key  to  the  perfection  of  the 
sciences  of  matter  and  the  reduction  of  its  forces  to  unvarying  laws« 

We  have  urged  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  must  be  intuitive,  because 
we  could  not  otherwise  confide  in  the  axioms  of  induction.  But  we  see 
in  the  provision  for  the  possibility  of  mathematical  science,  and  of  its  uni- 
versal application  to  material  phenomena  as  the  indispensable  conditioc 
of  their  laws,  another  example  of  design  where  we  had  least  expected  its 
manifestation,  viz.  in  those  time  and  space  relations  which  render  the 
mathematics  possible. 

Applied  in  geoi-  §  ^30.  8.  Gcology  and  Paleontology  both  assume  the  truth 
ogy,  eto.  ^jj^  applicability  of  the  principle  of  final  cause. 

Geology  was  at  first  content  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  g^obe  t>y  analyasg 
its  parts  into  their  constituent  elements,  and  recording  the  order  in  which  the  rocks  had  been 
compacted  and  broken  down,  and  the  strata  had  been  formed  and  deposited.  In  these  investir 
gations  it  proceeded  as  a  science  of  observatioo,  watching  and  recording  the  operations  of  the 
forces  of  nature  according  to  laws  already  ascertained. 

*  But,  aided  by  paleontology,  geology  has  proposed  to  itself  a  higher  problem,  and  con- 
templated facts  under  more  elevated  relations.  It  has  traced  a  plan  and  order  of  development 
resting  on  the  assumption  of  a  series  of  eods  subordinated  to  one  another,  and  tenninathig  in 
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a  habitation  equally  adapted  to  man's  higher  and  lower  nature.  It  baa  ventared  to  recall  thA 
sucoessiTe  phases  of  organic  life  by  reproducing  extinct  species  of  plants  and  animals  amid  the 
lake?,  marshes  and  jungles  in  which  they  sported  and  from  which  they  sabsisted,  and  to  ar- 
range these  phases  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  a  more  and  more  perfect  derelopment  The 
assumption  which  directed  these  bold  esssays  and  enabled  the  observer  successfully  to  apply 
the  hints  furnished  by  the  facts  supplied,  is,  that  an  order  of  fitness  and  progress  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  the  first,  tiiat  each  epoch  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  next  succeeding ;  the  adapta-  < 
tions  of  each  being  complete  in  animals,  plants,  and  scenery.  Following  the  same  due, 
this  sdenoe  has  found  in  each  previous  epoch  not  merely  the  materials  of  the  one  which  suc- 
ceeded, but  that  each  represents  a  less  perfect  form  of  life  than  that  which  follows  it  This 
series  terminates  with  man,  who  represents  the  highest  type  of  life  and  shows  that  he  is  the 
end  for  which  all  others  are  designed,  by  the  fact  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  the  im- 
port of  the  plan  and  recognize  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  of  the  whole  to 
himself. 

It  is  by  the  intuitive  belief  that  adaptation  rales  the  universe, 
S'gw?^?*"**  *^^  *^6  expectation  that  its  special  relations  may  be  dis- 
covered^ that  geology  has  reared  its  imposing  structures,  with 
the  aid  of  here  and  there  a  fossil — ^structures  which  could  never  have  been 
reared  except  for  this  foundation  to  support  and  give  order  to  these  mate- 
rials of  fact  and  experience, — without  which  assumption  they  would  de- 
serve to  be  viewed  as  a  day-dream,  or  a  series  of  brilliant  scenes  from 
fairy-land.  Geology,  by  the  very  aims  which  it  proposes,  and  the  splendid 
results  which  it  has  achieved,  gives  its  tacit  yet  fervent  assent  to  the 
original  authority  of  the  intuition  of  final  cause. 

§  68 1 .  4.  Philosophical  Geography  gives  a  shnilar  testimony.  This  science,  as 
Applied  in  pliil-  conceived  and  perfected  by  Ritter,  takes  the  earth  where  geology  leaves  it, 
raphy       ^^    and  shows  how  each  continent  and  country  was  fitted  for  the  part  which  it  has 

played  in  the  world's  history,  by  its  structure,  surface,  soil,  and  climate,  by  its 
mountain-barriers  to  repel,  and  its  coasts  and  harbors  to  invite,  by  its  river-systems  to 
bind  remoter  portions,  or  its  insular  situation  to  make  defence  easy :  It  shows  that  every  part 
of  the  earth  was  not  only  adapted  from  the  first  to  receive  and  develop  the  race  which  was 
allotted  to  it,  and  to  become  the  scene  of  the  events  which  have  made  it  memorable,  but  to 
transndt  the  results  of  these  achievements  to  ndghboring  countries  and  other  races,  and 
even  to  transfer  them  to  remote  parts  of  the  earth  and  a  later  and  better  civilization.  By 
referring  intellectual  and  moral  influences  to  favoring  physical  conditions,  it  enables  us 
to  find  an  adaptation  to  important  moral  results,  even  in  the  material  arrangements  of  the 
earth. 

§  632.  6.  Oomparative  Anatomy  rests  upon  the  same  intuition.  It  would  have 

Adapted  t9ooic>    no  meaning,  as  it  could  have  no  truth  irithout  it.    It  is  a  science  of  similar 

pttiatlTe    Anato- 

my.  adaptations,  not  only  of  organs  to  functions,  but  of  analogies  of  form  and 

feature  and  inner  structure  to  the  completeness  of  a  progressive  plan,  and 
even  to  the  achievement  of  an  lesthetic  efl^t  and  the  expression  of  an  nsthetic  import.  It  con- 
nects the  fin  of  the  fish,  the  arm  of  the  man,  and  the  wing  of  the  bird,  not  merely  by  their 
adaptations  to  rimilar  uses,  but  by  the  similar  relations  which  they  hold  to  the  skeleton  or 
frame,  regarded  as  firamed  afler  an  ideal  type.  It  arranges  all  living  beings  in  ordei;  as  each 
is  adapted  to  a  place  in  the  series  or  system,  by  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  its  structure 
or  development.  It  discovers  that  man  himself  goes  through  each  step  in  the  series,  and 
represents  in  his  progress  the  history  and  order  of  that  whole  which  he  both  crowns  and 
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completes,  and  in  which,  with  reflectiTe  interpietation,  he  himself  reads  the  arrmngements  of  a 
rational  Artist. 

Gire  this  science  a  bone,  and  it  will  draw  or  model  the  animal,  tell  jou  how  lai^  he  was, 
how  formed,  on  what  he  lived,  what  were  his  habits  and  disposition,  what  the  Iccgth  of  hb 
ife, — and  all  because  it  reads  the  adaptations  that  gather  and  dnster  aromid  tluB  fngmeot 
of  the  skeleton,  which  except  as  thns  inteipreted  were  only  a  broken  and  abraded  fossS. 

Applied  to  phy-  §  ^38.  6.  In  Physiology,  special  and  general,  similar  relations 
r^ifrtrocture  *^^  more  numerous  and  manifeet.  The  departments  of  ani- 
generaiiy.  jjj^|  ^jj^  vegetable  life  abound,  or  rather  overflow  with  ex- 

amples of  fitness  and  adjustment.  The  nicer  the  analysis  of  elements 
and  of  organs,  and  the  more  subtle  the  detection  of  offices  and  fianc- 
tions,  so  much  the  more  exquisite  are  the  discerned  relations  of  adaptation 
of  each  to  each.  Not  only  is  there  seen  a  fitness  of  one  organ  to  another, 
as  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  conmion  end  of  all,  but  there  is  a 
fitness  of  every  organ  to  the  element  in  and  by  which  it  acts,  as  of  the 
lungs  to  the  air  and  of  the  eye  to  the  light.  The  more  we  leam  of  the 
structure  of  the  one  and  of  the  properties  of  the  other,  the  nicer  are  tl% 
adaptations  which  we  discern  between  the  two. 

t  ti       ^^  adaptations  of  the  organs  to  the  disposition  and  destiny  of  the  ^»8™»>.  are, 
to  the  dispositJcn    if  possible,  Still  more  interesting.    In  this  case,  the  end  to  which  the  i 


Se  ani^l.""  "^  <>^^«  bodflyon^ans  is  adjusted,  is  as  yet  non-existont,  and  the  uses  to  wfaick  s 
is  to  be  applied  are  not  aj^yarent  till  the  aoimal  has  passed  aeread  stages  of 
development,  and  perhaps  has  assumed  two  or  three  lower  forms  of  being.  If  we  esamine  ^ 
eye  of  the  hawk,  the  owl,  the  cat,  and  the  mole,  we  find  that  in  them  all,  the  form  of  the  pspi. 
the  capacity  for  contraction  and  enlaigement,  the  length  and  the  range  of  vision,  as  weQ  as  i» 
power  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  all  specially  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  prey  which  eadi  is  d& 
lined  to  seelc,  and  to  the  methods  and  facilities  by  which  it  mnst  secure  it.  These  again  ait 
adapted  to  the  impulses  and  dispositions  of  the  animals,  so  far  as  these  prompt  them  to  tba 
special  acts  to  which  the  eyes  are  acljasted.  Some  animals  exist  in  two  or  three  fonns  of  be^ 
as  the  caterpillar,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  butterfly ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  with  the  sphere  « 
existence  belonging  to  each,  there  is  a  sunilar  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the  inmost  stmeis?: 
to  the  still  more  interior  disposition  and  instincts^  So  that  in  the  being  who  heffns  to  be,  tha? 
are  present  not  merely  existing  endowments  fitted  to  one  another  and  the  ^ere  of  thexr  i^ 
tivity,  bnt  undeveloped  capacities  in  the  same  variety  and  completeness,  of  their  fitness  tE>  i 
sphere  and  to  functions  as  yet  nndeveloped  and  not  even  coijectured  by  man. 

In  the  animal  frame  there  is  protection  against  the  injury  of  any  ^erois. 
^  °tn  F"'^^^  to  which  the  structure  or  habits  of  life  open  any  special  exposnre.  Thos  ik 
imd  ezpotm^  brain  is  defended  by  the  thidmess  and  form  of  the  skull,  from  violent  hkm, 
and  from  jar  or  concussion  by  a  series  of  elastic  carUlages ;— thns  also  Uie  S6^ 
stance  of  several  oigans  is  qpeciaUy  insensible  because  exposed  to  spedaUy  trying  nsage.  7^ 
animals  who  are  destined  to  fight  and  to  five  in  special  danger,  are  funushed  not  only  vie 
weapons  of  attack,  but  with  an  armor  of  defence,  or  if  armor  is  not  provided  them,  Bwiftaes 
and  dexterity  are  supplied  in  its  place. 

The  adaptations  of  the  £raDie  of  man  to  the  functions  and  uses  of  the 
rational  sonl,  are  still  more  striking ;  but  we  here  approach,  if  we  do  not 
cross,  the  Hne  which  divides  physiology  from  Anthropciogy. 
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§  634.  7.  In  Anthropology  we  trace  these  higher  adaptations. 
tiSSp^fo^.  ""    The  human  hand  does  not  differ  more  strikingly  from  the 

hand  of  the  monkey  than  the  mind  of  the  monkey  from  the 
mind  of  man.  The  mind  of  man  has  endeavored  to  discover  and  combine 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  to  devise  the  appliances  of  art.  Whatever 
the  mind  has  prompted  the  hand  to  construct,  the  hand  has  been  able 
to  frame,  either  through  the  seemingly  exhaustless  versatility  of  its  flexible 
organism,  or  by  the  tools  and  machinery  with  which  it  has  contrived  to 
supplement  its  powers.  So  wonderful  has  been  this  service,  that  it  has  been 
*  questioned,  whether  the  human  intellect  or  the  human  hand  has  been  the 
most  conspicuous  in  shaping  human  destiny  and  in  developing  human  his- 
tory. The  hand  has  also  by  the  economy  of  nature  been  fitted  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  varied  intellectual  and  emotional  expression  to  the 
intellect  and  heart,  which  have  been  as  mysteriously  fitted  to  receive  and 
interpret  its  indications.  The  hand  invites  and  repels,  commands  and 
forbids,  soothes  and  enrages.  It  appeases  with  its  gentle  waving,  and 
smites  with  ferocious  energy.  It  adores  with  the  uplifted  arm,  it 
blesses  with  the  outspread  palm ;  it  blasphemes  with  aimless  and  impotent 
motions,  and  curses  with  its  downward  stroke. 

But  there  ifi  no  adaptation  of  the  mind  and  body  that  ^ves  to  both  united  an 
for  and  the  ^ea^  interest  which  at  once  so  fascmates  and  baffles  our  prying  scrutiny,  as  that 
gSft^!*  **^  ^*°     exhibited  in  the  agency  of  both  in  the  production,  use,  and  development 

of  language.  There  are  two  conditions  of  language,  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
The  bodily  are  also  two,  tlie  mouth  and  the  ear,  to  which  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  accessory.  If 
the  vocal  organs  areunperfect  or  lamed,  there  can  be  no  speech.  If  the  ear  is  closed  or  disabled, 
the  speech  cannot  be  received,  and  there  can  be  no  language.  But  the  mind  must  also  furnish 
its  material  though  its  required  capacities  and  development  Language  is  impossible  until 
the  mind  observes  and  generalizes  and  affirms.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  first  thinlc  the 
material  and  spiritual  universe  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  into  the  thought-world  which  its 
powers  and  kws  fit  it  to  create,  before  it  can  give  to  It  expression  by  language.  There  must 
also  be  awakened  the  impulse  to  speak,  and  with  it  there  must  be  called  into  action  the  capacity 
to  speak.  Man  does  not  invent  language  under  the  strong  desire  to  communicate,  any  more 
than  he  invents  walking  under  the  desire  to  go  from  one  place  to  another. .  He  finds  himself 
walking  under  an  adaptation  of  his  limbs  which  is  manifested  by  their  actual  use,  which  use  is 
also  perfected  and  trained.  In  the  same  way  he  finds  himself  talking,  t.  «.,  using  bodily 
sounds  to  express  and  impart  thoughts  and  feelings,  under  an  impulse  and  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
body  to  the  soul  which  is  more  striking.  This  adaptation  of  the  vocal  and  the  spiritual  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  possible  elaboration  of  the  one  to  the  possible  refinement  of  the  other,  quite 
go  beyond  the  observed  fitness  of  the  eye  to  the  light,  or  of  the  ear  to  the  agent  of  sound.  The 
materials  adjusted  to  one  another  are  in  their  nature  most  diverse,  being  parted  by  the  wide 
chasm  whi<^  seems  to  divide  matter  and  sphrit ;  and  yet  in  the  functions  of  matter  as  organized 
for  ppeech,  there  are  dormant  capacities  for  the  service  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped  attainments 
of  spiiiL  These  relations  do  not  exhaust  all  the  adaptations  which  are  brought  to  light  by  the 
unfolding  of  language.  Not  only  arc  these  two  parts  of  the  complex  body  and  soul  fitted  to 
expand  mde  by  side  with  one  another,  but  the  expression  of  thought  in  language  reacts  with 
wondrous  energy  on  the  development  and  refinement  of  thought  itself,  so  that  it  is  not  only  true 
that  the  developed  thought  finds  itself  able  to  employ  language  in  its  service,  but  it  is  also  true 
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that  the  thought  in  order  to  be  dereloped,  miust  express  itself  in  langnage.  Man  not  only 
speaks  because  he  thinkSi  but  he  speaks  that  be  may  think,  i  «.,  think  with  deamefls,  preci- 
sion and  progress.  The  two  are  not  merely  so  adapted  that  the  one  can  expand  side  by  side 
with  the  other,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  dependent  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  class  of  adaptations  which  here  present  themsdTes.  Man  is 
RelatioDsof  Un-  ^^^  ^^^  society,  and  in  society  only  finds  his  natural  sphere.  But  society  is 
gnage  to  Bodety.    possible  only  through  language.    The  complicated  and  refined  adjustments  of 

matter  and  spirit  which  find  thdr  proximate  end  in  language,  reach  stall  further 
in  their  remoter  adaptations  to  man^s  social  existence  and  well-bdng. 

The  celebrated  Galen  says,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  human  body,  that  by  the  rariety  and 
accordant  action  of  its  acyustments,  it  seems  to  utter  an  anthem  of  praise  to  its  maker.  Bat 
the  philosopher  who  reflects  on  the  mystery  of  human  language,  in  the  subtlety  of  the  de- 
ments inTolred,  the  variety  of  the  conjunctions,  the  delicacy  of  the  structure,  and  its  capadtj 
for  growth  and  derelopment ;  especially  if  he  watches  the  feeble  beginnings  of  sncih  splendid 
promise  in  the  lispings  of  infancy,  would  find  a  new  meaning  in  the  familiar  words  *'  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise." 

§635.  8.  In  Psychology  the  occasions  for  final  cause  are 
^ycbSogy^  *^    morc  freqnent  and  pressing  than  in  either  physiology  or 

anthropology.  The  human  soal  is  one,  and  hence  in 
certain  aspects  and  relations  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  single  force.  But  its 
modes  of  action  are  various,  as  are  also  the  conditions  of  its  activity,  giv- 
ing products  that  are  distinguished  in  consciousness.  They  are  also  dis- 
cerned as  similar  in  their  properties,  in  the  occasions  of  their  prodaction 
and  the  laws  of  their  activity.  In  this  way,  we  apply  the  relation  of 
efficient  causation  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  faculties  of  the  souL 

But  it  is  often  difficult  for  consciousness  to  analyze  the  oper- 
tanoeintms^  ations  and  products  that  are  so  closely  entwined  in  our  ex- 
'"^^  perience,  and  to  trace  each  product  back  to  the  separate  genu 

from  which  it  springs  into  life.  The  adaptations  of  these  operations  and 
products  to  one  another,  and  to  the  manifest  ends  of  the  soul's  culture  and 
well-being  are,  however,  often  so  obvious  and  remarkable,  that  they  fre- 
quently settle  questions  that  would  otherwise  remain  unsolved.  For  exam- 
ple, in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  it  is  noticed  that  animals 
possess  from  the  beginning,  a  capacity  of  judging  of  distance  and  sixe 
which  man  is  forced  to  acquire  by  slow  and  painful  e£fbrt.  It  is  ques- 
tioned whether  our  observations  in  respect  to  this  point  can  be  trusted, 
whether  there  is  not  some  error  or  oversight  in  the  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  consideration  of  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  this  ap- 
parently abnormal  arrangement  relieves  the  difficulty.  Man«  we  observe, 
needs  the  discipline  required  by  the  slow  process  of  acquiring  what  the 
animal  knows  (after  the  animal  fashion  of  knowing)  at  the  beginning. 
The  consideration  of  adaptation  removes  the  similar  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  the  question,  ^  why  the  range  of  instinct  is  so  much  wider 
and  more  unerring  in  the  lower  animals  than  it  is  man,  the  highest  of 
all?'     We  assent  to   the  truth,  that  the  destiny  and  ends  of  the  two 
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ue  so  diverse  that  we  may  reasonably  accept  the  evidence  which  obser- 
Tation  famishes. 

We  notice  that  the  powers  of  obseryation,  the  so-called  objectiTO  powers,  are 
l^yMina^dif-  dcTeloped  at  a  period  and  with  an  energy  and  effect  which  are  strikingly  coik 
doTBlopmant.        trasted  with  the  slow  and  feeble  unfolding  of  the  rational  and  reflective.  How 

this  shotdd  be,  we  cannot  so  easily  answer ;  t.  «.,  according  to  what  law  of 
efficient  causation.  There  is  no  antecedent  necessity  in  any  power  or  kw  of  nature  or  spirit, 
thai  requires  such  an  order  of  derelopment.  But  loAy,  or  for  what  end  it  is  so,  can  be  under- 
stood if  we  consider  the  purposes  that  are  to  be  accomplished  by  furnishing  the  intellect 
urgdy  with  materials  before  it  is  called  to  elaborate  them,  and  by  letting  loose  the  soul  in  the 
freedom  of  spontaneous  aotiyity  before  it  is  schooled  to  the  painful  processes  of  reflective 
thought  The  ends  accomplished  are  not  intellectual  only.  Those  which  respect  man'b  social 
concUtion  and  his  emotional  and  moral  culture,  should  also  be  considered,  and  these  are  ever 
forcing  themselves  upon  our  attention. 

Above  all,  psychology  acquaints  us  with  the  rational  faculty 
the  rational  tao-    as  that  pre-eminent  power  which  proposes  ends  and  devises 

ulty  18  SQpreniOi 

means  for  their  accomplishment.  It  acknowledges  that  this 
is  the  highest  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  it  is  lawfully  supreme,  that 
in  the  service  of  this  power  we  investigate  causes  and  determine  laws  in 
order  that  we  may  attain  some  end  or  direct  the  result  to  some  noble  or 
useful  application.  In  the  subjection  and  adaptation  of  the  4ower  to  this 
highest  power  it  finds  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  assuming  the 
relation  of  adaptation  in  all  our  interpretations  of  nature.  If  ^'on  the 
earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man,  there  is  nothing  great 
but  mind,**  it  is  emphatically  true  that  in  the  mind  there  is  nothing  great 
but  the  reason  which  proposes  and  discovers  ends,  and  is  itself  an  end 
to  the  lower  actings  of  the  intellect. 

§  636.  (9.)  Ethics,  the  science  of  duty,  which  is  so  closely 
^I!d1n*Siior   allied  to,  if  it  is  not  a  department  of  psychology,  is  founded 

entirely  upon  the  intuition  in  question.  Indeed,  that  ethics 
should  be  made  a  science,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  relation  of 
adaptation  is  intuitively  known.  Its  subject  matter  is  derived  from  the 
ends  of  human  existence  and  human  activity.  The  comprehensive  and 
fundamental  question  which  it  asks,  is,  for  what  kind  of  action  is  the  hu- 
man soul  adapted  by  its  constitution,  and  what  must  man  be  and  do  to 
fulfil  this  end  ?  Whatever  be  the  language  in  which  this  question  is 
phrased,  and  whatever  the  answer  which  it  receives,  it  rests  on  the  single 
assumption  that  man  is  fitted  for  one  kind  of  action  rather  than  for  another, 
and  that  the  action  for  which  he  is  fitted  is  right,  while  the  action  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted  is  wrong.  It  asks,  how  shall  these  adaptations  be 
discerned  ?  By  what  faculty  or  capacity,  one  or  more,  are  they  discerned 
and  responded  to  ?  What  are  the  tests  or  criteria  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished ?  What  external  actions  or  duties  must  we  perform  in  order 
most  effectually  to  fulfil  these  ends? 

Corresponding  to  the  power  of  apprehending  duty,  is  the  fiiculty  of 
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will  or  choice  qualifying  man  to  fulfil  the  end  of  his  being.  The  existence 
of  this  power,  its  importance  to  human  development  and  responsibility^  the 
necessity  that  it  should  be  defended  in  its  integrity,  explain  the  neoeflsity 
of  moral  trial,  and  the  possibility  of  moral  evil;  under  the  one  relation  of  the 
ends  which  the  possession  of  this  power  and  the  expoeures  which  it  in- 
volves are  adapted  to  fulfil. 

The  adaptalioDS  with  which  ethics  has  to  do,  are  chiefly  iDternal,  and  auppoae 
Sjft***^****w?  *  spiritual  organism  ia  the  8oul--«  system  of  inienial  adaptatioDS  m  the  sev- 
oaL  eral  powers  with  which  it  is  endowed,  which  indicate  omr  daties  and  oor  obliga- 

tions. These  all  exist  for  moral  perfection.  To  this  the  soid  is  adapted  and 
to  it  it  tends  and  is  impelled.  Withoat  this  intnition  and  fidth  in  its  truth,  ethics  can  hsve  no 
meaning  and  duty  no  authority.  If  reason  as  proposing  ends  is  the  highest  roling  power  in 
man,  then  the  reason,  when  it  discorers  and  proposes  the  highest  moral  ends,  exercises  its  lof- 
tiest function,  and  reigns  sovereign  over  the  inner  and  outer  world  by  a  self-justified  aatJwrity. 

§  637.  10.  In  Theology,  or  the  science  of  God,  whether  natn- 
thwS^**"   ***    ral  or  revealed,  this  principle  is  of  supreme  importance.   The 

most  of  the  so-called  demonstrations  of  the  heing  of  God,  find 
their  material  or  grounds  of  proof  in  the  indications  of  design  that  are 
famished  in  the  material  and  spiritual  universe. 

These  argoments  are  nsoally  stated  somewhat  thus:  Deagn  proves  or  impGes 
Si^uSeexU^  a  designer ;  The  universe  abonnds  in  design ;  Therefore  the  universe  unpGes 
race  in  itt  niual  or  proves  a  designer.  Or,  order  and  adaptation  imply  a  designer ;  The  uni- 
verse abounds  in  order  and  adaptatioD ;   Therefore  a  designer  exists. 

The  migor  premise  in  this  argument  is  obviously  assumed  or  received  as  dpriorL  The  miner 
is  a  statement  of  fact  grounded  on  observation  or  induction.  Those  who  employ  it  wonld  mA 
accept  the  view  for  which  we  contend,  that  the  belief  that  adaptation  prevails  throughoot  the 
oniverse  is  a  first  truth  or  axiom  of  thought  They  rest  their  belief  upon  observation,  and 
they  search  through  the  universe  to  discover  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  relatioii.  Hav- 
ing observed  a  sufficient  number,  they  gather  them  into  a  resolt  by  indnction,  and  then  apply 
the  proposition  which  expresses  them  as  the  minor  premise  of  their  syllogism. 

We  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  proposition  affirming  final  cause  is  a  first  ptiBciple  or 
mtuitive  truth ;  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  dependent  on  observation,  but  is  an  original  and 
necessary  belief  or  category ;  that  so  far  from  bemg  derived  from  induction,  it  is  the  neoeaaaiy 
ground  on  which  induction  itself  must  rest  for  its  validity  and  application. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  How  does  this  doctrine  stand  related  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  belief  in  his  existence  and  attributes  ?  We 
find  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  has  opened  the  way  for  spcxsulative  inquiry 
which  has  resulted  in  a  great  variety  of  diverse  opinions. 
Two  cianes  of  §  ^^®*  Th^se  diversities  of  opinion  may  all  be  grouped  in  two 
2St*to"the  51  leading  classes  or  divisions,  according  as  the  adherents  of  each 
T^flS^^oou  i'®j^<^t  or  accept  the  belief  of  a  personal  God.  The  one  class 
perMnaiity.  believc  in  design  as  an  immanent  force,  which  does  not  in- 
volve a  relation  to  any  thing  beyond  the  object  itself.  They  ftiUy  accept 
the  truth  that  design  rules  throughout  nature.  They  find  examples  of 
the  relation  of  final  cause  everywhere  present.     But  they  insist  that  these 
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do  not  necessarily  carry  the  thoughts  out  of  nature.  Fina1^|Kase  or  de- 
sign is  a  force  in  nature  itself,  being  immanent  in  each  separate  pbject,  or 
in  all  existing  objects,  taken  as  an  organism  or  whole  of  parts  mutually 
related  and  connected. 

For  example :  the  vine  growing  in  the  dark  corner  of  a  cellar,  follows  after  the  light  b j 
a  tendency  toward  the  conditiou  of  its  weU-being,  in  obedience  to  whose  impulses  it  acts  under 
the  law  of  design  which  is  within  the  vine  itself.  In  a  similar  way  the  vital  force  organizes 
the  animal  stmctare,  anticipating  by  an  immanent  adaptation  in  the  form,  material,  and  func- 
tional capacity  of  each  organ,  the  end  which  it  actually  reaches  in  the  fully  developed  indi- 
vidual by  itself  and  in  the  individual  as  related  to  the  species.  So  the  bird  builds  its  nest 
under  the  same  law  of  immanent  adaptation  of  its  tendencies  towards  the  end  which  the  neces- 
sities and  nature  of  the  bird  require.  Under  the  working  of  the  same  law,  the  bee  moulds  its 
cell  and  its  comb,  and  the  beaver  constructs  its  dam  and  its  double  house.  So,  under  a  simi* 
lar  immanent  force  acting  as  a  law  to  all  its  working,  has  the  universe  developed  itself  through 
its  successive  phases  in  the  several  geologic  periods,  involving  the  production  of  the 
varied  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  till  it  has  reached  the  end  to  which  it  has  all  the  while 
Dcen  tending,  viz.,  the  production  of  self-conscious  and  rational  man,  who  is  an  end  to  himself 
and  nature,  and  who  can  interpret  the  mutual  adaptations  of  both.  ' 

Those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  concede  that  adaptation  prevails  in  nature,  and  must  be 
assumed  to  explain  its  powers  and  operations ;  also,  that  it  works  all  the  while  as  though  a 
personal  mind  had  contrived  these  ends  and  the  relations  which  they  involve,  and  also  con- 
tinued to  direct  them.  But  they  urge  that  we  are  not  forced  to  ascribe  this  adaptation  to  a 
personal  being,  but  may  refer  it  to  on  impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking  force,  as  blind 
and  unintelligent  as  the  efficient  forces  that  act  by  mechanical  laws. 

8  639.  The  second  class  contend  that  the  necessary  correlate 

The  Moond  ao-"         _  ..  ,,.  .-•*■•  .,,  .. 

cepta  a  penonai  to  adaptation  IS  a  designing  mind  :  Adaptation  is  the  objec- 
tive relation  to  which  thought  is  an  essential  supplement : 
Adaptation  does  not  prove  or  indicate  design,  but  it  logically  implies  it : 
If,  therefore,  the  adaptation  is  real,  s.o  is  the  designing  mind.  In  assum- 
ing the  one  by  an  d  priori  necessity,  you  must  also  assume  the  other. 
The  belief  in  adapted  things  both  logically  and  really  carries  with  itself 
the  belief  in  adapting  thought  and  an  adaptive  thinker.  The  mind  need 
not  necessarily  think  of  the  two  at  the  same  instant,  or  in  the  same  con- 
nection. The  attention  may  be  so  concentrated  upon  the  adaptation 
objectively  considered,  its  ingenuity,  the  variety  of  the  means  employed, 
the  intricacy  and  order  of  the  combinations  required,  that  it  does  not  in 
thought  refer  to  the  correlate,  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  involved.  For  example :  in  a  machine  of  human  devising,  an 
ingenious  mind  can  discern  very  many  adaptations,  without  adverting  to 
the  mind  which  produced  them,  or  distinctly  recognizing  the  fact  that  it 
proceeded  jfrom  any  thought.  But  as  soon  as  it  raises  the  question  and 
reflects  on  the  relation  it  believes  the  fact. 

It  may  be  said  in  the  way  of  objection,  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  adapta- 
tions of  nature,  we  do  not-,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  human  machine,  refer  these 
^^  adaptations  to  a  thinking  mind,  but  resolve  them  into  many  interrening  im- 

personal agencies,  and  reach  the  divine  mind  only  by  the  mind's  weariness  in 
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going  thrcugkjf  unending  Beries,  or  its  want  of  philosophic  connge  in  malung  th(  Bea«to 
return  upon'f&elf,  so  as  to  malce  the  nniFerse  a  completed  cjcle — Me  a6fo2«^e— an  orgamsm 
of  which  eyery  part  and  the  whole  are  mntuallj  end  and  means. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  true  that  the  mind  does  not  pan  in 

thought  directly  to  the  divine  agency,  but  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  leaim 
'^^"*  by  observation  and  experience  that  other  agencies  are  interposed  involTiDg 

other  adaptations,  which  widen  the  range  of  its  thinking  and  enhurge  its  oon- 
oeption  of  the  organism  itself.  It  does  not  refuse  to  allow  the  series  of  successiTely  adapted 
objects  to  return  upon  itself  because  it  lacks  the  courage  to  think  the  absolute,  but  because  tb* 
conception  of  an  absolute,  consisting  of  adapted  elements  without  thought  or  deognisim 
tional,  and  of  course  unthinkable  and  unbelicTable.  It  acoq>t8  the  conception  and  the  fact 
of  an  absolute  with  all  its  mystery,  but  it  is  an  absolute  that  is  completed  and  made  perfect 
by  supplementing  objective  adaptations  by  subjectiye  thought. 

If  the  mind  were  not  carried  from  one  relation  to  another  of  objective  fitneas, 
aoendes  do  not  and  thus  detained  and  diverted  from  the  necessary  correlate,  it  would  proceed 
5tty?^*^^™^"    directly  to  the  designing  mmd,— the  inteUigent  originator.    Such  is  the  &ith 

of  children.  This  also  is  the  faith  of  those  races  of  men  who  have  not  attaioed 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  forces  and  the  undeviating  laws  of  nature.  Sudi  beBere  tbat 
ingenuity  supposes  intelligence^  and  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  direct  cnergj  of  a 
superior  intelligence,  even  while  they  hold  to  the  action  of  the  few  second  causes  which  their 
limited  experience  of  nature  has  enabled  them  to  generalize.  This  may  be  called  superstitioD, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  really  superstition  so  far  only  as  it  directs  its  faith  to  mistaken  objects  cr 
overlooks  the  agency  of  intermediate  forces.  It  is  no  error  to  refer  adaptations  to  intel- 
ligence, however  serious  an  error  it  may  be  to  narrow  the  range  of  the  fitnesses.  What  nokes 
the  superstition  plausible  and  tenacious  is  the  truth  that  intelligence  is  required.  Kot  oolj 
would  one  *  rather  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  Alcoran, '  as  Bacon  says,  but  it  is  more  ratiozol 
to  believe  them,  than  that  "the  universe  is  without  a  mind."  To  exclude  or  to  denytlus 
reference  of  these  designs  to  such  a  mind,  is  the  superstition  of  modem  philosophy  which  so 
restricts  the  attention  to  the  efficient  causes  which  render  adaptation  possible  and  evidest, 
as  to  fail  to  regard  them  under  the  higher  relation. 

An  example  will  llloBtrate  the  similarity  and  the  diflSnrence  between  the  application  of  tliis  lelttiflK 
in  the  case  of  the  aavage,  who  ascribes  a  single  instance  of  adaptation  directly  to  a  rattonai  deTispr,  asd 
the  philosopher  in  the  other,  who  sees  it  extend  so  widely  and  numeronsly  over  an  <wnti^wMft  field  of  ei- 
olent  agencies  that  he  qaestions  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  a  rational  spirit  at  all.  We  take  a  plant,  ay  fbe 
weed  that  is  trodden  under  our  feet,  or  the  bud  that  is  just  starting  in  the  nearest  hedge.  Hie  pbst  is 
itself  so  abundant  in  adaptations,  that  regarding  it  by  itseli;  we  might  say  it  was  prodnoed  dixectly  1?  i 
creating  power ;  bat  we  discover  that  it  was  not  so  created  but  was  evolved  from  a  tiny  seed.  Bottiii 
seed,  to  produce  it,  must  depend  upon  the  light  and  moisture,  upon  the  sun  and  the  earth,  as  oo-sgeocie. 
in  order  that  it  may  germinate  and  grow  into  a  perfet*ed  plant.  The  teed  in  its  torn  was  erdlTed  fro 
another  plant,  which  was  also  evolved  in  a  similar  way  and  ripened  from  another  plant  by  the  aii(rf  na 
and  air  and  earth.  What  if  this  is  so  t  Axe  not  the  heat  and  light  and  moisture  as  really  adapted  to  tk 
several  parts  of  the  plant,  as  the  organs  of  the  plant  in  their  ftmctions  arc  adapted  to  one  another  7  i>^ 
not  all  an  organism,  as  truly,  though  not  by  so  close  and  exdnslvo  a  connection,  as  are  the  oonsiitaeatiof  tk 
plant  itself!  Is  not  the  whole  series  of  the  plants  of  a  single  species,  with  all  the  agencies  which  oooditia 
their  coexistent  and  continuous  life,  as  truly  an  organism  of  mutually  adapted  elements,  as  if  a  stsgle  is- 
dividual  of  a  non-existent  species  had  been  created  in  the  morning  and  had  perished  at  night?  Ti»  &■ 
oovery  of  additional  conditioDs,  though  they  stretch  throughout  the  universe  in  space,  or  of  effldent  fa» 
though  they  extend  in  time  through  a  long  series  and  are  connected  as  parent  and  offifpring^  was^. 
renders  the  structure  more  complex  and  its  adaptations  more  various  and  interesting. 

The  knowledge  of  efficient  causes  sulTers  the  same  enlargement  and  expaoan 
tion  consistent  as  the  knowledge  of  final  causes.  The  savage  ascribes  the  effect  directlj  to 
ato^gOTid™^'    ^^  pronmate  efficient  and  goes  no  farther.    He  does  not  ask,  he  doesiMS 

answer,  whether  this  efficient  is  so  related  to  other  causes  as  to  be  itadf  >& 
effect    Or  if  he  soon  learns  that  this  is  true  on  a  limited  scale  and  within  a  narrow  range,  be 
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does  not  so  extend  his  thoughts  as  to  grasp  the  grand  agencies  of  the  nniverse,  and  see  thai 
these  operate  after  definite  laws,  and  together  constitute  a  comprehensive  mechanism  of 
mutaally  related  causes  and  effects.  But  his  belief  in  the  relation  is  ns  real  as  is  that  of  the 
philosopher  notwithstandmg  that  he  applies  it  in  a  limited  or  superstitious  way.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  because  the  savage  and  the  superstitious  make  a  limited  application  of  the 
principle  of  final  cause  the  philosopher  should  not  believe  that  it  pervades  the  universe,  and 
requires  as  its  correlate  a  designing  mind. 

The  relation  of  §  ^^^'  '^^^  application  of  thiB  principle  in  the  service  of 
eiBcient  to  final  Kataral  Theology  raises  another  question ;  viz.,  W^at  relation 
has  efficient  to  final  causation  in  the  univerae  ?  Does  each  lead 
ns  to  its  separate  principle  or  agent,  or  do  both  united  direct  us  to  one  ? 
Does  the  adapting  agent  simply  take  the  efficient  forces  and  laws  of  the 
universe  as  it  finds  thein,  and  an-anging  them  as  best  it  may,  bring  out 
of  them  the  wisest  results  to  which  its  sagacity  may  adapt  them,  or  does  it 
also  originate  the  forces  which  it  aiTanges  and  combines  ?  The  one  view 
gives  the  eternity  of  matter,  with  its  hindrances  and  limitations  and 
possibilities  of  evil,  making  the  Deity  a  Demiurges  or  Plastic  energy. 
The  other  makes  the  originator  and  the  arranger  to  be  the  same  power 
and  mind.  The  one  view  is  the  cruder  theism  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  the 
other  the  purer  theism  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  appropriate  theme  to  argue  here 
the  question  between  the  two.  The  discussion  of  it  belongs  to  Natural 
Theology.  Psychology  suggests  the  following  solution.  The  purely 
Theistic  theory  is  supported  by  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  philosophizing 
which  bids  us  provide  the  fewest  agencies  which  solve  a  problem  or  ex- 
plain a  phenomenon.  The  theory  is  certainly  conceivable,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  human  soul,  which  combines  in  itself— under  limits — a  creating 
force  and  an  adapting  or  designing  force,  gives  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  in  its  favor. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

STJBSTANCB  AlSfD  ATrSIBUTS  :   MI2TD  AND  MATTER. 

We  return  agun  to  the  relation  of  SubtUtnce  and  Attribuie  and  Its  most  important  applications 
in  the  determination  ofour  definitions  of  Mind  and  Matter  uad  of  Real  and  Phenomenal 
Being,  The  Relation  Itself  in  the  abstract,  we  have  already  briefly  explained  under  the 
Formal  Caiegoriee,  g  642.  We  have  also  in  passing  alluded  to  its  applications  to  the 
objects  of  Sense-perception  and  of  Corueiou8nesa,%%^  166,6;  96.  To  do  complete  justice  to 
it,  however,  we  must  first  have  considered  the  various  classes  of  relations  which  are 
known  as  attributes  of  material  and  psychical  beings.    The  Relation  is  so  fundamental 
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and  so  much  diacussed  in  Psychology  and  Fhiloflophy,  aa  impentiTely  to  require  a  Bome^ 
what  extended  disous^on. 

tiSSuSS  te)m  §  ^^^'  "^^^  various  import  of  the  concepts  denoted  by  the 
gnimm^iSal  ^^^^^  fihonld  fitst  be  explained.  The  substance  or  substratam 
nooeet.  -^Jth  which  WO  havc  to  do,  is  the  Real  substance  or  substra- 

tum, and  as  such  should  first  of  all  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
logical  substance  or  subject.  A  logical  subject  is  any  thing  which  is  con- 
ceived in  thought  as  a  substance  with  attributes,  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  exist  in  fact.  Thus  any  abetra^um  can  be  treated  in  thought  and  de- 
scribed in  language  as  though  it  had  real  being,  and  were  endowed  with 
real  attributes.  The  concepts  potcer^  goodness^  responsibility/^  rqor€mU<i- 
tion^  republic^  wages^  wealthy  or  any  other  abstract  notion,  may  be  conodved 
in  thought  and  treated  in  language  as  having  properties  or  qualities  which 
are  affirmed  of  each  as  though  it  were  a  real  being.  Any  object  of  thought, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  mental  affirmation  or 
predication,  is  a  logical  subject.  The  attributes  of  a  logical  subject  are 
predicated  of  it  in  the  same  forms  of  language  as  are  the  attributes  of  a 
real  being.  The  subject  itself  in  all  its  elements  is,  however,  generalized 
from  a  reality,  and  can  only  be  understood  and  interpreted  by  means  of 
such  reality  and  the  elements  or  relations  which  such  a  reality  involves. 

Real  tubttanee  ought  alao  to  be  iKstingmahed  from  the  fframmaiical  whfeet.  The  gram- 
matical sabject  is  any  word  which  is  used  in  a  sentence  as  though  it  were  a  logical  subject  Asa 
logical  subject  is  one  of  which  attributes  or  properties  are  affirmed  in  thought,  so  a  grainmatica! 
subject  is  one  of  which  attributes  are  predicated  in  the  forms  of  language.  The  gnmuDatid 
and  logical  subject,  as  is  well  known,  may  in  fact  coincide  or  be  separate  from  one  another. 
Both  presuppose  the  Real  or  Metaphysical  relation  of  substance  and  attribute.  They  are  both 
imitations  of  it  in  thought  or  language,  and  derive  all  thdr  meaning  and  force  frcm  this 
original 

The  Etymology  §  ^^2.  The  Etymology  of  the  Terms  is  worth  a  moment's 
HiS^of  Sub-    notice,  so  far  as  it  may  serve  to  explain  any  philosophical 


theories  and  relieve  any  philosophical  difficulties.  The  words 
substratum,  substance^  and  subject,  have  a  common  derivation  which  lite- 
rally imports  something  standing  or  lying  under,  and  implies  that  then 
is  something  placed  above  or  upon  it  which  may  be  removed.  This  sug- 
gests the  impression  that  the  attribates  are  saperindnced  upon  the  enb- 
stance,  as  folds  or  wrappings  are  thrown  over  or  around  a  nucleus  or  core 
within.  This  prompts  to  the  effort  to  lay  off  the  covering,  to  separate  the 
wrappings  from  that  which  they  invest,  to  scale  off  the  lamin®  or  folds, 
and  find  the  naked  substance  or  substratum  within  or  beneath,  bare  of  all 
qualities  and  relations.  The  effort  to  lay  aside  the  qualities  in  order  to 
find  the  subject  is  soon  discovered  to  be  vain.  It  is  as  though  one  shoald 
cut  down  the  trees  in  order  to  find  the  forest.  It  is  found  to  be  impossihle 
to  discover  an  actually-existing  subject  without  attributes.    The  simplegt 
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and  barest  object  in  the  universe,  that  which  in  its  nature  is  the  most 
uninteresting  and  the  most  undistinguished — ^as  the  mote  in  a  sunbeam, 
the  minutest  perceptible  grain  of  sand^  the  atom  or  molecule  which  the 
pbyRicist  cannot  perceive,  but  of  which  he  learnedly  discourses,  the  monad 
of  which  the  metaphysiciali  confidently  speculates — must  always  be  con- 
ceived as  having  place  and  form,  and  as  involving  the  relations  of  exten- 
sion and  force.  But  all  these  are  attributes.  The  innermost  nucleus  or 
core  of  every  material  object  is  still  possessed  of  form  and  properties,  and 
is  just  as  truly  and  necessarily  a  substance  as  the  material  object  itself. 
If  it  is  conceived  by  abstraction  as  a  mental  something,  it  must  still 
occupy  a  portion  of  space  by  its  power  to  attract  and  repel,  i.e.,  it  must 
still  be  conceived  as  substance  and  quality.  If  the  substance  is  spiritual, 
it  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  endowed  with  certain  capacities  which 
constitute  and  define  it. 

EtymoioffT  of  ^^  etymology  and  use  of  the  terms  attribute,  quality ypropertyt 
J?*2b****  ^^^*"  *"^  occ^dfen^  do  not  give  us  any  greater  satisfaction  as  to  tho 
nature  of  the  distinction.  The  term  attribute  simply  directii 
the  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  attribute  to,  or  affirm  of,  a  being,  some  • 
thing  which  we  distinguish  from  itself;  but  what  we  distinguish  or  wha^ 
it  is  distinguished  from,  is  in  no  way  explained.  Quality  is  a  term  oi 
classification  merely,  and  signifies  the  being  of  a  certain  sort,  without 
explaining  how  it  comes  to  be  of  that  sort.  Property  indicates,  that  whatt 
we  thus  attribute  or  affirm  belongs  peculiarly  or  properly  to  the  being  or 
substance,  and  accident  that  it  belongs  to  it  occasionally.  These  different 
words  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  conception,  as  differently 
used.  But  their  etymology  or  application  throw  no  light  upon  the  con- 
ception itself,  or  how  it  originates,  or  is  distinguished  from  its  correlate 
substance. 

We  learn  moreover  that  we  can  no  more  find  an  attribute  without  substance,  than  we  can 
find  a  substance  without  attributes.  We  cannot  eeparate  length  from  something  which  is 
long,  nor  color  from  something  colored,  nor  thought  from  a  thinking  toeing,  nor  joy  from  a 
rejoicing  being,  the  two  conceptions  are  never  parted  in  the  world  of  real  being.  They  are 
not  merely  correlated  by  a  logical  relation,  but  they  are  always  inseparably  conjoined  in  actual 
existence. 

obBenritT  and  §  643.  Thls  analysis  may  explain  why  philosophers  have 
opinkm  in  ra-  fouud  SO  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  relation  in  ques- 
§oa  ^^^  tion,  and  have  been  so  dissatisfied  with  their  own  conclu- 
sions. They  have  either  been  misled  by  the  etymology  of  the  terms  to 
expect  they  should  find  more  than  they  had  warrant  to  seek  for,  or  else 
they  have  confounded  metaphysical  substance  with  actnally  existing 
things. 

Lockt  obaeryes,  **  We  have  no  snch  dear  idea  at  all  and  therefbre  signify  nothmg  by 
Locke's  view  of  ^®  ^^^^  snbstanoe,  bat  only  an  nncertaln  supposition  of  we  know  not  what.'*  \b.  I, 
8a1)6taTice  and  c  4,  $  18.)  And  again,  •*  Of  sabstance  we  know  not  what  it  Is  bat  only  a  eonAised  obscure 
Attribute.  one^of  whatitdoes."    a.  13,  $19.)    Again,  "  Not  imagining  how  these  simply  ideas  can 

subsist  by  themselTes,  we  accustom  onnelyes  to  suppose  some  substratum  wherein  they 
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do  subsist  and  from  which  they  do  result,  which,  therefbra,  we  call  sabstanoe.*'  (I.  S3,  { 1.)  •«  Die  idn 
of  pure  Bubstanoe  in  {reneral,  is  only  a  supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  si  are 
capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us.'*  (2S,  $  S.)  ioid  yet  Locke  grounds  the  supposition  in  qw^&oa, 
on  *  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  that  modes  and  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselTes,*  C  e^  "  tbst 
we  cannot  oonceive  how  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  should  subsist  alone,  and  theiefoie^  we  nippose 
tbem  to  exist  in,  and  to  be  supported  by,  some  oommon  subject ;  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name 
substanoe."    (23,  S  4.) 

Hume  says,  <*  The  idea  of  a  substance  as  well  as  that  of  a  mode,  is  nothing  but  a  oolleo- 

tion  of  simple  ideas,  that  are  united  by  the  Imagination  and  haye  a  paxticnlsr  mate 

Views  of  Humei     assigned  them,  by  which  we  are  able  to  recall,  oither  to  oursdres  or  others,  that  oo^fl^ 

tion.    But  the  difference  between  those  ideas  consists  in  this,  that  the  particalar  qu^- 

ties  which  form  a  substanoe  are  commonly  referred  to  an  unknown  aenuthingt  in  vhich 

they  are  supposed  to  inhere ;  or  granting  this  fiction  should  not  take  place,  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  n 

dosely  and  inseparably  connected  by  the  relations  of  contiguity  and  causation."    Hum,  Nat.  P.  L  $6. 

lUid  says,  '*  I  perceire  in  a  billiard-ball,  figure,  color,  and  motion,  but  the  ballla  not 
figure,  nor  is  it  color,  nor  motion,  nor  all  these  taken  together ;  it  is  sometiung  tliat 
Of  Beid.  has  figwre,  and  color,  and  motion.    This  is  a  dictate  of  nature  and  the  belief  of  sll  man- 

kind.   As  to  the  nature  of  this  something,  I  am  afraid  we  can  giro  litde  aooonnt  of  it, 
but  that  it  has  the  qualities  which  our  senses  disoorer."    Asayt  on  InL  Fovert,  En. 
L  c.  19. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  qualities,  and  cannot  exist  without  a  subject  I  To  this  Beid  lep&s, 

**  I  confess  I  cannot  explain  how  we  know  that  they  cannot  exist  without  a  sntgect  any  more  than  I  cia 

explain  how  we  know  that  they  exist.    We  hare  the  information  of  nature  for  their  exlsteooe,  snd  I  tbiok 

we  have  the  Infonnation  of  nature  that  they  are  qualitiee.**     Id,   Ct  Ett.  I.  c.  2 ;  also,  At.  YL  e.  6,  |& 

Kant  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  critical  inquiry:  The  DinffantiAiOt 

thing  bff  itteif)  is  simply  unattainable  by  human  reeearoh,  and  yet  the  phUosopher  k 

Of  Kant.  doomed  to  follow  after  it  over  bush  and  brier,  as  after  an  ignis  fe^tuus,  which  he  aerer 

can  reach.    The  substance  without  attributes  can  neither  in  the  world  of  matter  nor  in 

the  world  of  spirit  be  actually  discovered  or  laid  hold  o£    The  distinction  ii  msde  ^ 

the  mind  alone.    The  substanoe  which  underlies  the  attributes  and  is  manifested  through  actiTitiM  in 

phenomena,  la  only  discerned  in  thought.    It  Lb  a  Jfaumenon,  or  thought  object,  as  distinguished  from  the 

PAcnomenoM,  or  object  known  to  sense  and  oonsdousness.    The  one  is  Interpreted  by  the  other.  ThesB* 

thority  of  this  distinction  and  of  our  belief  in  Its  validity  is,  however,  with  and  for  man  alone.   It  is  db* 

oemed  under  a  form  of  thinking  which  is  indeed  neoeesary  to  the  human  intellect,  but  of  which  ve  ouinot 

assert  or  know  that  it  corresponds  to  any  objective  reality. 

Whewell  adopts  in  substance  the  theory  of  Kant,  and  yet  combines  with  it  a  mode  of 

speaking  and  of  thought  borrowed  from  Locke  and  Reid.    *'  An  apple  which  la  rod  and 

Of  Whewell.  round  and  hard,  is  not  merely  redness  and  roundness  and  hardness ;  titese  drani)* 

stances  may  all  alter  while  the  apple  remains  the  same  apple    Behind  or  under  thw 

appearances  whioh  we  nee,  we  conceive  something  of  which  we  think ;  or,  to  nae  the 

metaphor  whioh  obtained  currency  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  the  attributes  and  qualities  whidt  ve 

observe  are  supported  by  and  inherent  in  something ;  and  this  something  la  called  a  substratum  or  subilatia 

—that  which  stands  beneath  the  apparent  qualities  and  supports  them."    Hisl.  SeierU,  Ideas,  vol.  iL  p.  SO. 

The  terms  *  conceive '  snd  *  thiiA  *  are  used  by  Whewell  in  a  technical  way,  as  equivalent  to  imposing  upoa 

the  phenomena  the  "  offioeptimu  qf  the  understandii^  ^'  and  **  the  forms  ^f  thmtglA  '*  in  the  Kaniim^  sfoie, 

to  that,  in  the  meaning  of  that  phlloaopher,  the  substance  is  a  fMiiaienoia  as  distiognished  from  a^tomu' 

non.    But  when  he  speaks  of  stiManees  as  Uhind  tit  tiiufer  these  appearances,  he  adopts  the  views  of  Locfee 

and  Beid,  although  In  the  remainder  of  this  very  sentence  he  recognises  such  a  use  of  mdifanoe  or  m^ 

stnOwm  as  a  **  metaphor." 

^^^     X  s.^     §  644.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  embarrassment 

Substsnce  *^*  the 

abstract ;    how   into  whicb  pbilosophers  have  so  generally  fallen  from  con* 


founding  abstract  and  real  or  concrete  substance,  we  will 
consider  the  two  apart  and  somewhat  more  particularly  than  we  have  done 
already. 

L   Substance  in  the  abstract. 

The  concept  substance  is  less  general  than  that  of  simple  being.  Being 
has  already  been  explained  to  be  correlate  to  and  coextensive  with  knofrl- 
edge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  is,  or  that  is  con* 
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ceived  to  be  knowable  or  known.  Bnt  every  thing  that  is  known  is  not 
only  known  to  be,  bnt  is  also  known  as  related.  Hence,  with  every  act 
of  knowledge,  the  concept  of  being  aa  related^  at  once  arises  and  becomes 
universally  applicable  to  every  object  that  is  known.  Certain  of  these 
relations  may  be  used  to  distinguish,  define  and  explain  these  knowable 
objects.  The  concept  of  being  with  relations  so  discerned  and  applied  is 
the  abstract  concept  of  substance.  It  is  not  like  the  concept  being,  a  sim- 
ple concept,  but  it  is  complex,  and  made  up  of  the  two  elements  being  d,n^ 
related.  It  is  more  even  than  this.  It  is  being  distinguishable  as  a  perma- 
nent sort  or  class  by  a  complex  of  relations, 

II.    Of  attribute  in  the  abstract. 

§  645.  The  conception  of  attribute  arises  in  a  similar  way.  As 
t^a^M^    soon  as  an  object  is  discerned  in  a  definite  relation  to  another 

object,  this  relation  can  be  affirmed  of  or  attributed  to  this 
object.  When  one  or  more  attributes  can  be  applied  to  define  or  distin- 
guish, any  one  of  these  gives  the  generic  conception  of  attribute,  as 
used  in  tMs  technical  sense.  Every  relation  by  which  an  object  is  known 
or  distinguished  is  an  attribute  in  the  largest  and  most  abstract  sense  of 
the  word. 

Whenever  we  think  of  a  being  as  potsibly^  but  not  actually  related  or  distinguished  by  its 
relations,  wc  think  of  it  as  a  substance  without  attributes.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  think 
of  a  real  or  posuble  relation,  we  may  think  of  an  attribute  as  such,  without  a  substance. 
Now,  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  attributes  supposable  as  there  are  distinguishable  kinds  of 
relations.  There  are  attributes  of  tune  and  space  with  all  the  relations  which  these  inyolve 
and  render  possible.  There  are  attributes  of  causality  and  design.  There  are  also  as  many 
kinds  of  substances  as  there  are  beings  distinguishable  in  kind  by  combinations  of  relations. 
An  individual  ntbttanee  u  known  only  by  the  indiYidual  relations  which  it  shares  with  no  other. 
7%e  tvbgtance  i$  noi^  however ^  made  up  or  conetUuied^  by  ite  relatUmi,  Jt  ie  known  in  fact  as 
a  being  holding  relatione.  Jt  is  known  in  thought^  by  its  relations  or  attrihUes,  From  this 
analysis  it  is  manifest  that  the  category  of  substance  and  attribute  is  not  simple  and  original 
like  the  other  categories  which  we  have  considered,  but  is  complex  and  derived.  Any 
one  of  these  reUtions,  when  employed  for  the  ends  of  recognition  or  description,  for  defini- 
tion or  classification,  for  reasoning  or  explanation;  in  short,  for  knowledge  of  any  sort, 
whether  common  or  scientific,  becomes  an  attribute.  Any  thing  that  is,  when  it  is  suflSdentiy 
permanent  or  oft-recurring  to  require  to  be  known  by  attributes,  is  a  substance. 

Tins  analysis  also  explains  the  affinity  between  real  substance  and  the  logical  and  gram- 
matical subjects.  All  these  are  conceived  to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  some  relation  to 
one  another,  and  hence  are  all  conceived  to  be  capable  of  attributes.  The  logical  and  gram- 
matical subjects  are  for  the  moment  concdved  and  treated  as  real  beings  in  real  relations. 

The  meaning  or  import  of  these  concepts  can  only  be  explained  and  imaged  by  concrete 
or  individual  instances.  As  being  is  interpretable  by  any  object  known,  and  is  expkined 
to  the  nund  by  any  act  of  knowing,  so  substance  and  attribute  are  explained  by  any  com- 
pleted act  of  knowledge  which  apprehends  or  distinguishes  any  object  by  its  rektions.  When 
the  mind  generalizes  the  object  as  thus  apprehended  by  the  mmd,  it  knows  what  the  concepts, 
substance  and  attribute  signify  in  their  most  general  imports.  This  may  suffice  for  these 
concepts  in  the  abstract. 
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Bubstan  nd  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  coDsider  them  in  the  concrete,  and  inquire 
•  **''*^*  ^^  ^^^  whether  this  analysis  is  jostified  when  it  is  applied  to  really 
existing  agents  and  things.  We  take  the  abstract  con- 
cepts already  explained  and  defined — of  substance  as  something  knowable 
by  its  relations,  and  of  attribute  as  one  or  more  of  these  relations, — and 
proceed  to  apply  them  to  the  different  kinds  of  actual  substances  and 
attributes.  Or  rather,  by  considering  the  concrete,  we  propose  to  test  the 
correctness  of  our  definitions  of  substance  and  attribute  in  the  abstract. 
We  hope  also  in  this  way  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  and  confusion  wbich 
hare  been  encountered  in  the  various  applications  and  interpretations  of 
these  terms.  This  examination  will  involve  an  inquiry  as  to  the  different 
senses  in  which  these  concepts  are  used  and  understood,  and  the  terms 
which  correspond  to  them,  according  to  the  subject-matter  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

There  are  three  classes  of  objects-matter  to  which  the  category  is  most 
frequently  applied,  spiritual aubstane^y  corporeal  substanceSy  and  mathemat' 
ical  entities.  Abstract  ideas^  or  abstractOy  follow  the  analogy  of  real  beings, 
and  so  do  grammatical  subjects,  as  has  already  been  explained.  Mathe- 
matical entities  do  the  same  so  far  as  this  relation  is  concerned,  as  we 
have  also  explained  at  length.  We  shall  consider  the  two  first  only,  and 
begin  with 

in.    Mental  or  Spiritual  substance. 
Spiritual  or    §646.  Here  we  encounter,  at  the  outset,  the  objection  or 
SSwe/miscral    difficulty  that  a  mental  or  spiritual  being  cannot  be  a  sub- 
<**^^  stance  at  all.  This  difficulty  is  merely  verbal.  It  is  of  purely 

casual  association,  and  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  term  is  usually 
applied  in  a  specific  sense  as  implying  material  existence,  and  not  in  one 
more  generic  as  equally  appropriate  to  beings  which  are  spiritual.  Dis- 
missing this  objection  as  merely  verbal  and  superficial,  we  proceed  to  in- 
quire in  what  sense  a  spirit  is  a  substance  with  attributes.  It  will  be  more 
satisfactory,  also,  if  we  consider,  not  spiritual  substance  in  the  largest  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term,  but  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  as  the  human  souL 
With  this  we  are  familiar  by  our  previous  analysis,  and  are  now  prepared 
advantageously  to  ask  and  to  answer  what  this  analysis  has  taught  ns  in 
respect  to  its  attributes  and  its  substance. 

To  know*  fe«u  T^^  prominent  attributes  of  the  substance  which  we  call  the 
otuiative^'ena?  human  soul,  are  its  capacities  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  will 
^^  It  is  usually  distinguished  and  defined  by  these.    Bat  to 

know,  to  feel,  to  will,  are  operations  or  modes  of  activity  and  suffering. 
They  are  energies  which  are  simply  causative  of  certain  effects,  or  which 
involve  energies  that  are  causative.  These  three  attributes  obviously  Ml 
under  the  category  or  relation  of  causationj  and  are  simply  special  ex- 
amples of  its  occurrence. 
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What  it  ia  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  will,  we  can  cnly  know  by  the  conscious  exercise  or 
experience  of  these  operations.  The  products  of  these  operations  are  beings  in  the  philoso- 
phical meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  respect  to  them  we  affirm  a  cause  which  is  that  substance 
which  we  call  the  sonl. 

But  we  know  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  than  that  it  is  the  cause  or 

Theee    refened    recipient  of  those  effects  which  we  call  its  states.    It  is  inyolved  in  conscious- 
to    the    ego    as 

caiue.  ness  that  the  soul  knows  these  acta  and  statev  to  be  its  own ;  t. «.,  to  be  caused 

or  suffered  by  the  individual  e^o,  or  self.  What  is  known  is  the  agent  causing 
and  suffering,  as  well  as  the  effects.  The  soul  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations  is  known 
itself  to  act  and  suffer.  But  the  relations  of  the  soul  thus  known  do  not  take  it  out  of  the 
category  of  causation,  but  rather  require  more  imperatively  that  this  attribute  should  be  refer- 
red to  this  very  class.  So  true  and  striking  is  this  that  many  have  contended  that  the  con- 
scious energy  of  the  soul  in  knowing  and  in  willing  (in  one  or  both)  originates  the  conception 
and  explains  the  belief  of  causation. 

The  power  of.  the  soul  to  be  conscious,  or  consciously  to  know,  is  also  a  capacity  for  causal 
efficiency,  and  when  attributed  to  the  soul  is  attributed  simply  as  one  of  its  causal  relations, 
known  as  the  others  by  its  exercise  and  its  results. 

These  states  or  products  of  the  souPs  causal  activity,  are  transient  and  changing,  but  the 
ego  \B  permanent  and  enduring.  As  the  cause  or  recipient  of  these  changes  the  soul  is  iden- 
tical  with  itself.  They  are  diverse,  the  soul  is  one.  The  attributes  require  wily  the  catego- 
ries of  the  soul  which  consciousness  reveals  of  identity,  diversUy  and  time. 

S  647.  Besides  the  attributes  of  the  soul  which  are  revealed 

Unoonscions     ,  ,  .      ,  -i  i        /.  r      -i  •   i 

psychical  powers    in  coHSCiousness,  it  IS  Capable  of  acts  or  processes  of  which 

are  causatiTO.  ..  .  _         «,  ,  a^ii  ••         i 

it  is  conscious  only  of  the  results.  All  those  spiritual  capaci- 
ties which  fit  it  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  body  in  preparing  or 
presenting  to  itself  the  objects  of  sense-perception  are  known  only  as 
effects  of  the  joint  action  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  causes.  They  are 
therefore  only  a  peculiar  species  of  causative  attributes. 

The  similar  capacities  of  the  soul  to  represent  any  object  of  previous 
experience  whether  subjective  or  objective,  whether  intellectual,  emotional 
or  voluntary,  are  catisative  attributes  which  are  definitely  and  distinguish- 
ably  known  by  their  effects.  Its  presumed  capacities  to  exist  in  other 
conditions  of  being,  with  or  without  a  body  and  environed  by  another 
sphere,  come  under  the  same  category. 

Of  aU  these  causative  energies  the  conditions  are  in  part  furnished  by  the  soul  itself;  as 
when  memory,  imagination,  and  thought  act  on  the  materials  famished  for  it  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  soul  in  acquisitive  and  intuitive  knowledge.  In  respect  to  these  conditions, 
the  soul  is  dependent  upon  its  own  nature,  for  it  is  a  being  as  well  as  a  causative  agent  For 
other  conditions  of  its  causative  energies,  it  is  dependent  on  the  material  worid.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  causal  activities  are  exercised  according  to  their  appropriate  laws. 

.,  X         *   §  648.  Besides  the  relations  of  causation  there  are  relations 

Aitrihutes       <>',,,.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,       r«, 

design  in  the  ol  oestgn  which  pertain  to  the  soul  These  are  conspicuous 
both  in  the  relations  of  one  power  and  act  of  the  soul  to 
another,  and  also  in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  external  world  and 
the  body  which  connects  it  with  that  world.  All  of  these  relations  are 
attributes  of  the  soul,  and  some  are  so  necessary  to  an  adequate  concept 
40 
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tton  of  its  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be  connted  among  its  essential  attri- 
butes. This  suggests  the  distinction  between  these  attributes  as  emntial 
and  non-essentiaL  The  essential  attributes  are  peculiar  in  this,  that 
they  are  necessary  to  the  very  conception  of  the  soul  as  such,  and  w 
far  are  logically  essential.  They  are  also  found  actually  present  in  a 
class  of  individual  beings,  which  exist  under  the  permanent  laws  or 
order  of  the  universe,  and  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  its  laws  and 
the  designs  of  its  being.  Other  attributes  are  called  properties  not  because 
they  are  less  universal  or  necessary  under  the  fixed  constitution  of  things, 
nor  because  they  are  less  inevitable  and  essential  as  causes  to  account  for 
phenomena,  but  only  because  they  are  not  required  for  the  ends  of  logical 
knowledge  to  define  and  distinguish  the  soul  from  other  kinds  of 
being. 

As  has  abeady  been  said,  when  attributes  are  spoken  of  especially  as  bdonging  to  a 
substance,  it  is  the  essential  attributes  which  are  intended ;  those  which  consdtute  tnd 
define  a  class  or  species  and  which  are  present  in  permanently  existing  indiyidoals,  as  in  tiie 
inoi^ganic  world,  or  are  perpetually  reproduced,  as  in  the  world  of  life. 

Besides  these  attributes  which  are  common  to  all  souls,  and  which  are  esses- 
Indlyidualattrl-  tial  to  the  logical  conception  of  all,  there  are  attributes  or  relations  of  each 
buteaoftheaoul.    ju^yj^aal  soul,  which  are  known  and  knowable  by  eadi  indiridoil  to  tod 

of  himself.  Each  indiTidual  ego  is  the  subject  and  agent  of  his  own  acts  ud 
states.  Those  which  are  his  own,  he  knows  by  intuition,  as  well  as  the  ego  which  acts  lad 
supposes  them.  This  ego  is  most  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  will.  Its  mterests  and 
character  constitute  the  ends  and  aims  of  individual  activity. 

The  inquirer  for  spiritual  substance  would  say,  perbapa,  here  is  Uie  satetuee 
Howferthew  of  the  souL  Perhaps  in  this  permanent  ego  as  related  to  its  dlTtneand 
aubstanoe.  changing  acts  and  products  may  be  detected  the  real  spuitual  subsuoce 

which  is  the  origin  and  type  of  the  various  corporeal  substances,  vhich  ve 
f  nrest  with  their  appropriate  attributes.  On  looking  more  cloedy,  he  finds  that  this  ego  is  i 
tMBtng,  though  it  is  directly  known  in  a  way  quite  unique  and  peculiar.  To  know  the  ^ 
is  A  being,  is  not  to  know  it  is  a  substance.  That  a  substance  must  be  a  being  all  concede,  bat 
in  order  that  it  may  be  known  also  as  a  substance,  it  must  be  known  in  certain  rdations,  and 
it  is  by  its  capacity  to  exist  and  be  known  in  these  relations  that  it  is  known  also  as  a  sab- 
stance.  Those  relations  of  the  mdividual  ego  which  are  commonly  recognized  and  bj  wfaieb 
it  is  (Usdnguished  and  defined,  are  its  eapaciUes  to  do  and  to  suffer,  to  know  and  attain  hi 
end  or  destiny.  These  are  the  attributes  of  this  peculiar  being,  which  as  S8tinfpti$kd^ 
defined  by  these  u  caUed  tptritual  tubttance.  These  attributes  are  all  found  in  the  Categorks 
of  Causation  and  Design.  When  to  these  we  add  its  relations  of  Identity  and  Time  we  ooo- 
plete  the  cjde  of  its  attributes.    From  this  Induction  we  derire  the  following  defimtion. 

Htmuuiapiritiiai  §  ^^^'  ^^^"^  Substance  whtch  we  caU  the  human  md^i^a^ 
subBtanoe  de-  identical  enduring  self,  capable  of  spiritual  actscmdHatesin 
the  succession  of  timCy  and  adapted  to  certain  ends  for  its^ 
and  the  universe  of  being.  The  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  asserted 
in  this  definition  is  that  of  a  being  on  the  one  hand,  of  which  on  the  other 
a  variety  of  relations  is  affirmed,  as  of  time,  identity,  causation  and  design. 
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Of  these  relations,  those  which  are  especially  prominent  are  the  causative. 
Certain  causa-  These  are  its  so-called  Faculties,  which  are  capacities  for  special  and  distin- 
aM^itB^AwultiS!  g^shable  modes  of  causal  activity.  By  these  attributes  it  is  adequately 
'  (Ustinguished  from  other  kinds  of  being.  Even  the  human  soul  is  effectually 
distinguished  by  these  faculties  from  the  other  species  of  spiritual  being.  When  the  soul  is 
thought  or  spoken  of  as  a  substance,  it  should  be  thought  of  as  endowed  with  causal  attributes, 
and  by  these  can  all  spiritual  substance  be  best  defined.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  meas- 
ure the  soul  by  the  body,  or  to  affirm  of  it  relations  or  endowments  which  are  like  the 
corporeal,  the  mind  either  supplies  the  little  that  it  knows  by  some  gross  or  refined  theory 
of  materialism  or  falls  into  vague  or  fantastic  imagery.  This  explains  why  the  impression  is 
tenaciously  held  that  subBtance--f .  e,  definable  being — must  necessarily  be  hard  and  material, 
even  when  it  is  applied  to  spirit    But  this  impression,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  well  founded. 

Hr.  J*.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  ExanUtuUion  qf  Sir  William  £ramt7(on*«  Philoscphy,  obap.  xii., 
Mr.  Mi]l*8  eon-  ^'^  given  a  laborious  explanation  of  onr  oonoeption  of  the  mind  or  soul,  upon  the  prin- 
oeption  of  th«  oiple  of  what  he  calls  *the  Fsychologioal  Theory,'— which  in  reality  signifies  the  Aaso- 
^^  ctational  Fqrchology.    He  first  resolves  our  belief  that  •'  the  mind  exists"  into  **  the 

belief  of  a  ^rmaaentpoaiibililsf  of  its  states."  He  then  asserts  that  our  belief  in  its 
existence  when  it  is  inactive,  contains  nothing  more  than  "  that  my  eapabilUy  of  fiedling  is  not,  in  that  in- 
terval, permanently  destroyed."  He  then  adds  that  the  mind  is  defined  "  as  nothing  but  the  series  of  our 
sensations  as  they  "  actually  **  occur  with  the  addition  of  infinite  posHbUUiet  for  their  actual  xeallsation." 
Again,  *  the  mind  is  but  a  series  of  fiselings,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  thread  of  consciousness,  however 
supplemented  by  believed  possibilities  of  consciousness."  Again,  he  speaks  of  **  the  theory  which  resolves 
mind  into  a  series  of  feelings,  with  a  background  of  ponxbUitits  of  feelings."  Again,  "  if  we  speak  of  tho 
mind  as  a  series  of  feelings,  we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  uriss  qf/efling$  whteh 
i*  avMvrt  cf  itself  atpa^  and  ftiture ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  tho  mind  or 
Ego  is  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of  them,  or  of  accepting  tho  paradox 
that  something  which,  es  hypothfM^  is  but  a  series  of  iieelings,  can  be  aware  of  Itself  as  a  series.  The 
truth  is  that  we  aie  heie  fiuse  to  fiioe  with  that  final  inexplicabUity  at  which,  as  Sir  'William  Hamilton  ob- 
serves, we  inevitably  arrive  when  we  reach  ultimate  facts,"  eta 

One  soaieely  knows  which  most  to  admire  in  these  statements,  tho  clearness  of  the  perception  of  the 
<lifllculty  which  embarrasses  the  author''s  own  theory,  or  the  fiiiluze  to  observe  that  the  difficulty  originates 
solely  ex  hypolheti  MiUiand.  The  question  is  simply,  what  are  the  ultimate  facts  which  are  finally  in- 
explicable ?  Do  they  or  do  they  not  involve  the  recognition  of  the  self-consciouA  ego,  identical,  existing  in 
time,  as  Mill  denies ;  or  ^^  of  a  series  of  feelings  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  Aiture  !^*  Is  tho  conception 
<i  the  soul  truly  expressed  when  it  is  resolved  into  **  permanent  possibilities  of  sonsation ;"  or  by  tho  asser- 
Iton  to  it  of  Faculties,  under  the  category  of  cautafion  believed  to  bo  universal  and  necessary?  Is  **  the 
Ciackgroand  of  possibilities  of  feeling"  and  **  of  infinite  possibilities  for  their  actual  realisation  "  a  happy 
substitute  for  the  attamption  of  detign  as  necessary  in  order  to  explain  our  belief  in  the  continued  exist- 
t&oe  of  an  agent,  even  though  it  is  not  conscionsly  active ;  and  in  its  permanent  adaptation  to  the  Ibrees 
C(f  the  universe  which  are  the  conditions  of  its  existeneo  and  its  activity  t 

IV.    Material  substance. 

§  650.  Every  material  substance  is,  like  spiritual  substance,  a 
JScedofinedL^  being  discemcd  or  discernible  by  intuitive  or  direct  knowl- 
edge and  also  definable  by  a  sufficient  variety  and  number 
of  relations  to  distinguish  it  from  other  beings.  These  relations  are  dis- 
cerned by  thought,  and  exist  between  itself  and  other  substances,  material 
and  spirituaL  A  material  siAstanee  may  be  defined^  a  being  occupying  defir 
nite  limits  in  space^  and  productive  of  specific  sensations  in  the  sentient  soul 
on  occasion  of  which  it  is  perceived  or  known  to  exist 

First  of  all,  it  is  related  to  space  in  trinal  extension.    It 

itetrinoiezten-  might  be  Urged  that,  in  one  sense,  the  spectrum  cast  by 

the  camera  on  a  screen,  or  the  rainbow  flung  athwart  a 

cloud  are  material  substances,  with  only  superficial  or  binal  extension ;  but 
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material  substance,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  has  threefold  extension,  or,  as 
we  say,  extension  in  three  dimensions.  These,  arranged  in  some  form, 
are,  as  has  been  sufficiently  explained,  its  indicia  and  evidences  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  essential  to  its  very  notion. 

Corporeal  substance  has  a  second  relation  to  space,  viz.,  that 
Impenetrability,   of  space-occupying  or  space-fiUing.    This  is  often  called  the 

solidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter,  but  should  be  careftilly 
distinguished  from  that  power  of  matter  to  awaken  the  sensation  of  hard- 
ness, which  is  also  called  solidity.  The  first  is  a  relation  to  space  which  is 
tested  and  expressed  by  the  application  of  motion.  The  second  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  body  to  excite  a  specific  sensation  upon  the  pressure  of  touch. 
These  relations  of  corporeal  substance  to  space  are  all  represented  or 
generalized  by  means  of  motion  or  the  moyableness  of  body  in  three 
directions,  ad  has  already  been  explained,  §  511. 

The  third  class  of  relations  which  belong  to  corporeal  snb- 
riWeqliSiiiMr*   stance  are  its  powers  variously  to  affect,  through  the  senses, 

the  body  as  animated  and  ensouled,  and  also  the  soul  itself 
as  a  sentient  agent.  Every  material  substance  has  power  to  produce 
certain  so-called  impressions  on  the  so-called  organs  of  sensation,  t.e.  upon 
the  body  as  organized  to  receive  these  impressions.  Of  these  effects  the 
vibration  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  formation  of  the  image  on  the  retina^ 
are  sufficient  examples.  These  may  occur  without  sensation,  as  is  mani- 
fest in  cases  of  disease,  of  mental  excitement,  and  of  the  use  of  anaasthetic 
agents.  But  the  condition  of  these  effects  even,  is  a  vitalized  or  living 
body.  Consequent  upon  these  are  those  effects  upon  the  sensitive  or  sen- 
tient soul  which  are  called  sensations,  or  sensations  proper.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  last  is  a  body  living  and  ensouled.  In  sensation,  or  rather,  in 
the  sense-element  of  the  complex  act  called  sense-perception,  the  soul  is 
purely  receptive  or  passive  and  the  material  substance  is  active:  that  is,  it 
is  causative  of  the  various  distinguishable  effects  which  are  knpwn  by  ex- 
perience. Its  various  powers  to  produce  these  sensations  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  category  or  relation  of  causcUion, 

Into  thii  category  of  cauMtire  fbroes  others  bring  the  power  oiaimed  flv  matter  t« 
cause  percep-  pn>duco  perceptions  in  the  aonl.  Aooording  to  their  theory,  erery  act  or  state  of  pa- 
tions  as  distin-  oeption  of  matorial  objects  is  an  eflSoot  whioh  is  wrought  upon  the  aonl  by  the  effidest 
^ttons  7'^^°^  causation  of  material  substance,  or  which,  at  the  utmost,  is  the  effect  of  the  joint  actios 
of  the  two  fitctors  or  co-efflcient  agents,  vis.,  causative  matter  and  cauaatiTe  mind.  The 
first  is  the  view  of  John  Stuart  Mill :  **  A  body,  according  to  the  reoeired  doctrine  of  modem  metaphys- 
danB,  may  be  defined,  the  extenial  cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sensatlosu.  When  I  see  and  tovch  a 
piece  of  gold,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  a  yellow  color,  and  sensations  of  hardness  and  weight,  snd 
by  varying  the  mode  of  handling,  I  may  add  to  these  sensations  many  others  completely  distinct  fics 
them.  The  sensations  are  all  of  which  I  am  directly  conscious ;  but  I  consider  them  as  produced  bj  saBt»> 
thing  not  only  existing  indq[tendently  of  my  will  but  external  to  my  bodily  organs  and  to  my  mind.  Tim 
external  something  I  call  a  Body.^'    Logic,  L  c.  S,  $  7. 

«*  Hatter,  then,  may  be  defined  a  Pennanent  Poesibility  of  Sensation.  I  aflirm  with  confldenoe,  that 
this  conception  of  matter  includes  the  whole  meaning  atta<^ied  to  it  by  the  common  world,  impart  baa 
philosophical  and  sometimes  flrom  theological  theories.**    Eseam.  qf  HamiUon's  PhiL,  c  xL 

Similar  to  this  is  the  yiew  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    Leetartt,  S0>>26. 
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The  •eoond  view  ia  held  by  Kant  and  in  part  coimtenanoed  by  Hamilton,  and  rogarda  knowlodge  aa 
ibe  joint  product  of  two  cauaatire  agents,  vis.,  body  with  its  agencies  upon  sense  giving  the  maUcr,  and 
the  mind  with  its  conadtntion  ftirniahing  the/omu  of  knowledge.  Thia  view,  nnlike  the  first,  doea  not  alnk 
the  mind  into  a  mere  recipient  of  the  impreesionB  caused  by  the  body,  but  it  ma^es  the  mind  itself  a  joint 
cause  of  the  effect ;  holding  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  knowing,  to  be  ooordinnte  with  and  similar  to  the 
causal  activity  of  matter  upon  the  senses.  Kant  carries  thia  mistake  to  ita  worst  poadble  extreme  by 
suggesting  that  the  oonatitution  of  the  mind  oa  a  oo-£ictor  to  the  effect  might  alao  be  changeable,  and 
with  it  the  nature  of  knowledge  itself^  Hamilton  holds  back  from  this  conclusion,  but  seems  often  in 
part  to  sanction  It  when  he  insists  that  all  knowledge  ia  relatiye  to  our  Ihcnltiea  and  that  many  funda- 
mental relationa  are  only  necesaary  from  the  impotence  of  our  powera,  i»  e.,  neooaaaiy  to  ua  only  aa  we 
are  human,  and  relatively  to  thia  human  constitution. 

§651.  It  is  serious  error  to  class  among  the  attributes  of 
tSb^r*toeS2  matter  the  capacity  to  be  perceived  or  known.  The  possi- 
bility of  being  perceived  is  in  itself  no  attnbute  of  matter 
in  the  sense  of  causative  power.  To  perceive  is  an  act  of  the  mind. 
The  causative  energy  and  the  capacity  which  fits  for  it,  both  pertain  to 
this  mind  alone.  The  matter,  so  far  as  perceived,  acts  neither  upon  the 
body  nor  the  soul.  The  matter  is,  t.  e.,  exists,  and  is  known  to  be.  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  known  only  as  the  cause  of  the  sensations 
which  the  soul  suffers  or  receives;  making  it  to  be  known  only  as  the 
unknown  cause  of  a  felt  effect.  We  should  rather  say,  it  is  known  to  be 
and  known  as  causing  these  sensations,  t.  6.,  is  known  to  be  and  to  be  caus- 
ally related,  cf.  §  49. 

In  that  complex  state  which  we  call  Bense-peroeption,  in  which  the  aetivify  of  iho  soul  as 
knowing  is  blended  with  the  passivity  of  the  suul  as  sentient j  we  cannot  indeed  separate  the 
object  which  is  known  from  the  state  which  is  suffered,  but  that  the  two  are  diverse  we  know, 
and  that  objective  reality  belongs  to  the  one  and  subjective  transitoriness  to  the  other,  we  are 
also  certain.  Space  is  a  reality,  and  so  are  the  spatial  relations  of  the  object  known.  The 
apprehension  of  being  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  matter  acting  on  the  sensorium  and 
the  sentient  mind.  But  neither  the  mind's  state  of  knofdng  nor  the  object  as  known  are  the 
product  of  the  causative  powers  of  matter  acting  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  causative 
powers  of  the  mind.  To  know  is  an  act,  and  is  simply  to  be  certain  that  its  object  is,  even 
though  that  object  also  is  known  to  be  acting  on  the  agent  which  percdves  or  knows. 

Besides  the  relations  of  material  substances  to  the  animated  and  ensouled  body,  there  is  a 
class  of  relations  which  it  holds  to  other  bodies.  These  are  its  powers  to  produce  effects  in 
or  upon  them.  They  comprehend  all  the  properties  of  matter  whaterer,  whether  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  organic,  which  liave  as  yet  been  discovered,  or  which  science  may  io  future  unfold. 
That  all  these  attributes  are  comprehended  under  the  causal  relation  is  too  obvious  to  need 
illustration  or  proof. 

r^  „  .      §  052.  Many  of  these  are  called  not  the  aUributes  of  matter. 

The  so-called       o  .^  > 

propertios  of  but  simply  its  properties,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
required  to  define  and  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds  of 
being.  They  are  not  involved  in  the  essence  of  the  notion  matter.  They 
are  not  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  this  notion,  but  are  either  superinduced 
upon  its  content  by  the  processes  of  induction  and  observation,  or  are 
perhaps  deduced  from  its  original  and  essential  constituents,  or  from  what 
these  constituents  involve  in  the  way  of  necessary  inference  when  coupled 
with  the  enlarged  knowledge  repecting  them  which  induction  gives. 
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The  relations  considered  thns  far  are  those  of  space  and  catisation. 
The  analysis  has  established  our  definition  of  material  substance  to  be 
correct,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  being  having  a  definite  form  or  outline,  (involty 
ing  rdationa  to  space  or  other  bodies  existing  in  space^)  occupying  exclu- 
sively some  portion  of  space,  {involving  space-relations^)  and  prodncthe 
of  specific  sensations  in  the  sentient  soul  on  occasion  of  which  it  b  known 
to  be,  {involving  relations  of  causation). 

These  attributes  ^^  ^  farther  to  be  obseryed  thai  this  complex  or  coUection  of  relations  does 
diatinguiah  and  oot  eomiituU  matefial  substance.  The  so-called  *'  collection  of  attribotes" 
Aot  conBtitate  which  Locke,  and  Hume,  and  Brown,  and  J.  Mill  speak  of,  do  not  by  their 
matter.  union  or  imition  make  matter  to  become  substance ;  they  simply  indieate  that 

it  M  a  material  substance.  They  are  relations  which  dejtne  and  duUriffuish  it  as  such.  The; 
constitute  its  logical  euence  only.  They  make  up  the  conUnt  of  the  complex  notion  called 
material  substance.  They  constitute  the  concept  which  we  tifirm  of  all  matter,  but  they  do 
not  constitute  material  substance  itself.  Even  simple  notions,  as  red  and  wkUe^  soppoee  the 
reality  to  be  known  which  they  generalize,  and  can  only  be  interpreted  by  that  real  knovledge 
of  their  import  which  is  obtained  by  sense-perception.  The  union  of  these  constitaents  into 
a  complex  notion  does  not  dispense  with  a  simiUr  reference  to  real  knowledge.  The  same  b 
true  of  the  element  being  which  is  implied  in  such  definition.  Being^  like  every  otlier  ample 
notion,  cannot  be  defined ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  §  644,  that  it  can* 
not  be  known  and  understood.  To  know  and  explain  it,  we  need  only  refer  to  what  we  do 
and  gain  in  every  act  of  direct  or  real  knowledge.  By  a  reference  to  this  experience,  we  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  notion,  and  of  the  word. 

§  653.  A  material  substance  has  been  defined  as  exclusiyely 
SS'by  mST    occupying  a  portion  of  space.    It  is  not  required  that  this 

portion  of  space  should  be  of  any  definite  size  or  dimensions. 
A  grain  of  sand  is  a  material  substance,  so  is  a  huge  mass  of  sand-stone. 
So  is  a  mass  of  water  or  the  indefinitely  expanded  atmosphere.  All  that  ifl 
required  is,  that  the  mass,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  should  be  so  fixed  and 
held  together  in  its  parts  as  to  occupy  continuously  their  defined  limits. 
The  continuity  of  parts  is  of  more  importance  than  the  continuity  of  de- 
finite outline.  This  continuity  or  coherence  of  parts  is  maintained  in 
different  substances  by  different  agencies.  The  constituent  parts  may  be 
held  together  by  simple  mechanical  aggregation  under  the  force  of  cohe- 
sive attraction.  They  may  be  held  more  closely  by  the  polar  force  of 
crystalline  arrangement.  They  may  be  united  still  more  intimately  under 
the  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  They  may  be  combined  and  assimilated 
into  the  forms  and  products  of  organic  existence ;  or  the  substance  may 
be  conceived  as  an  ultimate  molecule,  or  monadical  cell  Every  being, 
that  is  one  and  continuous,  of  whatever  size,  in  whatever  form,  or  held  by 
whatever  bond  of  union,  is  a  material  substance. 

A  certain  continuity  in  time  or  permanence  ia  also  required  as  a  defining 
Pemuuxence  of  characteristic  of  substance,  or  is  implied  in  its  definition.  This  integritj  of 
rp^c«-oocupa-    the  whole  is  presumed  as  haying  continued  and  as  likely  to  continue  for 

some  considerable  period,  or  the  being  indicated  would  scaroelj  be  caDed  « 
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Babfltance.  It  oertainly  would  not  be  worth  noticing  by  defining  attributes  if  it  did  not  se 
remain.  There  are  certain  chemical  substances  that  only  remain  solid  imder  extreme  cold 
and  pressure.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  is  carbonic  acid  gaa^  which  when 
made  solid  has  definite  and  peculiar  attributes.  Were  it  not  that  it  can  be  constantly  produced 
from  materials  and  by  processes  within  the  reach  of  every  chemist,  it  would  not  be  known  or 
named  at  aU.  What  this  so-called  substance  is  to  its  constituent  elements  and  laws,  every 
organic  being  is  to  the  agencies  that  sustain  it  in  its  continued  existence  and  functions 
Whether  it  be  the  ephemeris  that  exists  for  an  hour  or  the  elephant  that  surviyes  a  century, 
the  animal  structure  is  sustained  by  food  and  air,  etc.  When  these  decay  or  the  capacity  to 
appropriate  them  fuls,  the  elements  take  another  form  as  truly  as  do  those  of  the  solidified 
carbonic  acid,  or  of  the  fitful  globule  of  potassium.  So  is  it  with  the  tiny  plant  of  a  week, 
with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  yew  that  counts  its  age  by  centuries.  They  exist  by  the 
conspiring  and  sustaining  force  of  the  whole  of  the  globe  which  gives  a  standing  place  and 
food,  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  which  furnishes  moisture  and  gaseous  pabulum,  and  the 
sun  which  directly  imparts  its  stimulating  light  and  heat,  and  indirectly  controls  the  rain  and 
the  dew. 

§  654.  The  relative  permanence  of  material  substance  ex- 
MairatotaxMw!  P^^i^s  ^^^  possibility  of  its  identity.  Identity  in  such  a  sub- 
stance may  pertain  to  the  constituent  elements  only,  or  to 
the  form  only,  or  to  the  uniting  force,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  connec- 
tion of  one  part  with  another  in  a  series  of  changes  which  involve  a  total 
alteration  of  both  constituents  and  form.  Thus  if  the  same  particles 
remain  united  in  the  same  form  by  mechanical  aggregation,  the  substance 
is  eminently  the  same;  the  only  diversity  in  such  a  case  being  that  of 
relation  to  the  person  aflSrming  it — a  diversity  of  time  or  place  or  both. 
Should  the  constituents  remain  the  same  and  the  form  be  changed, 
it  would  be  called  the  same,  because  the  constituents  are  viewed  as 
more  important  than  the  form.  If  the  external  form  is  changed  by 
growth  or  development,  as  in  plants  or  animals,  the  force  that  unites 
the  parts  is  regarded  as  making  them  a  substance.  If  the  parts  of  a 
knife  or  a  ship  are  displaced  and  replaced  by  successive  removals  and 
substitutions  while  the  form  and  functions  are  retained,  the  substance  is 
still  called  the  same  by  a  loose  analogy  taken  from  living  agents  and  their 
gradual  accretion  and  growth.  > 

.  ..^.    .    Still  further:  the  material  substance  thus  defined  is  onlv  the  general  notion 
An     uidividoal  * 

mftterial     sab-    of  substance,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  erery  individual  substance.    But 

stance:  Ilowde-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  define  an  individual  substance?  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
a  definition  is  by  means  of  the  relations  of  both  time  and  space  conjoined. 
An  individual  material  substance  is  a  being  occupying  exclusively  a  portion  of  space  at  a  given 
portion  of  time.  Either  of  these  relations  alone,  as  is  obvious,  is  general  and  applicable  to  any 
material  substance,  but  both  together  can  only  be  affirmed  of  a  single  one.  These  two  give 
i\ke  principle  or  definitum  o^  individuation  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished  by  general  or 
oonmion  reUtions.  The  adjective  ikiM  indicates  the  same,  for  the  service  of  language;  hence 
the  speculations  of  the  schoolmen  respecting  the  haceitat  of  any  existing  thing;  which  they 
sought  to  treat  as  a  generalized  attribute.  The  relations  to  the  ego  of  the  mental  acts  and 
states  of  which  the  individual  is  directly  conscious,  in  a  similar  sense  individualize  the  con- 
ception of  mental  substance,  evidencing  its  reality  and  explaining  its  meaning. 
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r,^       .  ^       §  655.  We  have  seen  that  a  chanire  in  form  and  stracture  or 

The  production     °  ^  ^ 

ot  new  TOb-  both,  involves  the  production  of  a  new  sabBtance,  because  it 
involves  the  production  of  relations  which  clearly  distinguisfa 
such  a  substance.  A  living  being,  as  an  animal,  consists  in  part  of  cer- 
tain material  particles  or  elements.  If  a  succession  of  changes  or  de- 
compositions and  recompositions  could  go  on  before  oar  eyes,  so  that  we 
could  trace  the  same  particles  back  through  every  form  in  which  they  can 
possibly  exist,  through  plant,  mineral,  earth,  air,  water,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible form  of, chemical  and  crystalline  combination,  till  we  had  reached  the 
ultimate  molecules,  or  elements  of  all  and  of  each,  we  should  evolve  a 
series  of  substances,  one  after  another,  in  a  consecutive  order  of  gradation. 

Bat  the  simplest  elements,  the  ultimate  particles,  would  still  be  substances 
Ultimate  parti-  with  attributes  with  which  they  must  still  exist,  aud  from  which  they  could 
cles  or  elements,    ^^^g^  ^  ^^^^  y^  parted.    Those  who  seek  an  interior  substance,  consdtating 

the  nucleus  or  core  of  the  outer,  are  misled  by  a  secondary  use  of  the  word. 
If  a  momentary  form  of  beiAg  is  resolved  into  its  more  permanent  constituents,  these  often  are 
called  its  substance,  and  so  in  general  those  forces  and  laws  which  are  relatiTely  permaneni 
are  called  by  eminence  substantial  and  real.  These  are  ordinarily  solid,  compact,  and  tangible, 
in  contrast  with  the  looeely'HM>heBive,  the  dilRised,  and  impalpable.  For  this  reason  the  former 
are  counted  substantial  The  more  fixed  and  permanent  are  usually  more  obTious  to  the 
grosser  senses,  especially  the  sense  of  touch,  which  for  so  many  reasons  is  the  leading  aeose. 
The  case  of  solidified  carbonic  acid  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  shows  that  such  an  ap- 
plication of  the  word  substance  is  accidental  only,  and  not  solidly  grounded. 

In  annimhig  or  seeking  for  sooh  a  subttanoe  philoeophers  have  loet  sigbt  of  the  phflo- 
Thereal  Easenoe  eophioal  oonoeption  of  subetanoe  and  have  substituted  in  its  place  one  that  is  nanover 
ihl^^iM^  in  *°**  Purely  accidental.  When  Locke,  for  example,  speaks  of  the  real  essence  as  "  that 
iUe^f.  nal  eoBstitntion  of  any  thing,  which  ia  the  foundation  of  tboee  properties  that  are 

combined  in,  and  are  constantly  found  to  oo-eztst  with  the  nominal  essence ;  that  par- 
ticular constitution,  which  every  thing  has  within  itself,  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  wlihoat,**  ' 
the  real  easenoe  here  supposed,  If  it  is  a  constitution  of  any  thing  on  which  its  properties  depend,  must  te 
either  itself  one  or  more  material  force  or  agent,  or  its  properties  or  laws-^'.  c,  it  must  be  itself  matter  or 
the  relations  of  matter.  If  it  is  matter,  it  is  still  subsiance  with  attributes.  If  it  is  a  relation  of  matter,  it 
is  an  attribute  requiring  a  substanoe  of  which  it  may  be  affirmed.  On  either  supposition  this  real  constitu* 
tion  of  a  thing  on  which  Its  properties  depend,  leaves  us  as  far  as  ever  ftom.  attaining  to  an  interior  sob- 
stanoe  fty  iUeJf.  Whether  or  not  Locke  would  have  allowed  that  he  intended  by  his  **  real  essenoo  **  what 
he  elsewhere  calls  **  substance,"  it  is  evident  thai  all  who  conceive  a  substanoe  to  **  wubrfte**  the  attri- 
butes, and  who  make  eflbrts  to  "  uneaiih  '*  it,  can  have  no  other  conception  of  it,  than  scmie  "Jbcsd  eoguti* 
ttOion  "  on  which  those  attributes  depend.  The  "  underlgii^  nbtUmee  **  of  the  schools,  the  **  tkis^  m  d- 
#e'/"  of  Kant,  are  mere  namesj  which  signifjr  either  being  in  the  abstraot  or  being  in  the  ooncreta.  If  it  is 
being  in  the  abstract,  then  it  must  be  synonymous  with  matter  as  knowable,  <.  e.,  itisa  eoneepC  only  whid 
can  be  separate  ft-om  its  relations  in  thought  but  never  In  ftwt.  If  it  is  being  in  the  concrete,  then  thai 
must  be  known  with  Its  relations  and  never  apart  f  om  them.  In  either  case  the  substaneo  or  thing  t* 
itstl/,  cannot  be  known  &y  iUeJ/,, 

A  material  sub-  §  ®^^'  ^^  '^  "^*  essential  to  a  material  substance  that  it  be 
2rii?Sd^mi  independent  or  self-subsistent.  This  was  insisted  on  by 
^^-  Spinoza,  vi^ho  defines  substanoe  to  be  ^'  that  which  exUU  and 

is  conceived  by  itsdf,^^  ^^Per  mbetantican  inteUiffo  id  quod  m  se  est  et 
per  se  concipitur;  hoc  est  ideujus  conceptus  non  indiget  conc^u  ctUerius 
rei  a  quoformari  debeaty    Mhicesy  p.  i.  def.  3. 

From  this  definition  the  inference  was  direct  and  irresistible,  that  no 
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finite  Bubstance  is  possible,  because  every  so-called  finite  material  substance 
is  produced  or  sustained  by  other  material  beings,  and  is  dependent  on 
them ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  one  such  substance,  and  that  is  the 
total  of  all  which  exist — the  universe ;  this  totality  being  conceived  as 
aibsolute  and  independent.  Locke  falls  into  a  similar  manner  of  speaking  in 
the  sentence  just  quoted,  when  he  speaks  of  the  constitution  ''  which  every 
thing  has  within  itself  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without."  Simi- 
lar to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Whewell,  that  substance  is  indestructible. 
*^  The  supposition  of  the  existence  of  substance  is  so  far  from  being  uncer- 
tain, that  it  carries  with  it  irresistible  conviction,  and  substance  is  neces- 
sarily conceived  as  something  which  cannot  be  produced  or  destroyed." 
Si8t  of  Sclent  Ideas^  voL  ii.  p.  32. 

Our  analysis  has  shown  that  a  material  substance  is  so  far  from  being  independent  of  other 
beings  and  forces,  that,  properly  speaking,  no  material  substance  is  in  any  sense  independent, 
or  can  be  conceived  to  be  so.  Erery  material  substance  is  what  it  is  by  the  productive  or  sus- 
taining force  of  all  other  beings  and  forces  in  the  universe.  It  is  also  conceived  and  defined 
to  be  what  it  is  by  its  relations  to  these  foroes,  ezpreesedly  and  impliedly.  It  cannot  exist  and 
cannot  be  defined  except  by  these  relations  to  other  beings  and  agencies.  The  solidified  car- 
bonic acid  is  no  more  truly  dependent  for  its  being  on  the  pressure  and  cold  that  hold  fast  its 
constituents,  than  the  oak  that  for  centanes  has  thrust  its  roots  into  the  crevices  of  the 
eternal  rock,  or  than  the  rock  itself  or  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth,  are  dependent  upon 
the  agencies  that  hold  them  in  place,  and  oonditionate  the  functions  of  each.  Modem  science 
has  impressed  this  lesson  upon  all  its  devotees,  that  ^Ae  one  lives  in  and  depends  upon  the  all, 
and  that  the  aU  makes  itself  felt  in  the  one  also :  that  nothing  in  the  universe  is  independent 
And  nothing  inconsiderable,  that  the  forces  and  laws  which  move  and  sway  the  whole;  produce, 
sustain,  develop,  and  destroy  every  individual. 

If  material  substance  is  dependent,  it  is  not  necessarily  indestructible.  If  the 
Not  Indestracfci-  foroes  which  sustain  it  are  withdrawn,  or  their  action  is  changed,  it  ceases  to 
ble.  be,  or  ceases  to  be  tlie  same  substance  that  it  was.    It  may  be  an  induction 

which  is  well  grounded  in  observation,  that  the  ultimate  material  particles  or 
molecules  will  not  be  destroyed ;  but  to  call  these  the  only  material  substances  is  to  use  the 
word  in  a  narrow  and  special  sense.  Our  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of  these  ultimate  parti- 
cles 18  not  an  axiom,  but  is  founded  on  other  assumptions,  coupled  with  extended  observation 
of  facts  and  wide-reaching  analogies. 

onr  belief  in  it«  §  ^S*^-  And  yet  wc  do  assumc,  that  material  substances  are 
ffrSuSod  fnda^  permanent, — not  the  ultimate  particles  alone,  but  even  the 
■'«^  continuous  foims  in  which  they  exist  and  perpetually  reap- 

pear. If  we  did  not  assume  this,  we  should  not  define  the  constituents  of 
either,  we  should  not  form  them  into  concepts,  or  apply  these  concepts  for 
the  ends  of  knowledge.  What  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the  grounds  of 
this  assumption  ?  In  its  nature  it  is  none  other  than  that  the  agencies  and 
laws  which  sustain  and  produce  them  will  remain,  at  least  till  they  have 
accomplished  the  ends  for  which  they  exist  In  other  words,  it  is  only 
by  relations  of  orderly  design  that  we  can  explain  or  vindicate  that  belief 
in  the  permanence  of  the  material  structure  as  to  its  forms  of  being  and 
their  constituents  which  is  received  as  an  axiom  in  all  physical  or  inductive 
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pbiloflopbj.    That  ibis  pemumence  or  indestractibilitj  Ib  not  essential  or 
necessary,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  as  of  itself  an  axiom,  appears  from 
the  broader  and  deeper  axioms  into  which  it  maj  be  resolved,  and  on 
which  it  rests. 

When  on  the  one  hand,  we  show  that  all  things  which  seem  most  solid  and  pennanent  in 
matter,  are  the  constant  prodncts  of  the  elements  and  forces  which  bring  and  hold  them  together, 
we  seem  to  disripate  all  sabstance  into  moTing  and  stmggling  particles,  and  to  resohre  thenni- 
Terse  itself  into  a  flax  of  changing  forces :  Substance  is  dissipated  into  shadow,  and  the  solid 
earth  with  all  its  forms  of  being  and  of  life,  is  liable  to  be  disintegrated  into  chaos.  Bat 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  design  to  control  and  fix  these  forces  and  laws,  we  prch 
▼ide  for  permanence  in  the  products  of  these  forces,  for  fixedness  in  material  substance,  and  in 
the  mind  which  interprets  material  being. 

There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  permanent 
•im^tS* deoy  forms  or  elements  of  material  substance.  Such  believe  that 
'**'°^^"**"  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  substance  or  attributes ;  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  that  the  law  of  develop- 
ment controls  all  existence,  so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is 
evolved  from  another — the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — ^in  endlesK 
progression.  '  There  is  no  permanence  in  the  species  or  forms  of  organici 
matter,  or  among  living  beings,  but  the  tendency  to  development  creates 
new  forms,  and  these  again  others  still  more  complex  by  endless  change 
and  progress.  The  permanence  which  we  think  we  obser>'e,  and  which 
we  recognize  in  language,  is  only  relative.  Compared  with  the  endless 
evolutions  of  ages,  it  is  brief  and  transitional.' 

The  grounds  alleged  for  this  dogma,  are  the  varieties  actually  observed  within  the  species 
and  forms  of  being  usually  considered  as  permanent  and  fixed,  and  the  extension  of  the  law 
supposed  to  be  thus  indicated  to  a  wider  range  of  supposed  deviations,  and  the  application  of 
it  on  a  scale  measured  by  the  lapse  of  enormous  periods  of  time.  One  relation  of  permanence 
in  nature  must,  however,  be  assumed  by  all  these  philosophers,  and  that  is,  ikf  permanence  of 
thi*  law  or  principle  of  development  itBelf.  If  it  be  assumed  from  the  limited  facts  and  obser^ 
vations  adduced,  that  this  law  of  development  has  prevailed  in  all  the  ages,  and  evolved  one 
form  of  being  after  another,  by  a  steady  progress  and  in  regular  order ;  then  the  permanence  of 
the  law  of  development  itself  must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design  of  nature.  If  it 
is  accepted  as  the  product  of  induction,  induction  itself,  with  its  underlying  axioms  and  rules 
of  practice  rests  upon  assumed  design.  The  law  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  drive  the 
fact  of  design  out  of  the  universe,  nor  dispense  with  the  assumpUon  of  design  as  one  of 
the  axioms  of  science. 

y .  The  mutual  relations  of  material  and  spiritual  substance  next  claim 
our  attention. 

The  woiprocai  %  668.  This  is  a  subject  of  special  difficulty  and  importance. 
torila'l^<i'!j>StI  Many  of  the  attributes  of  both  mind  and  matter  can  only  be 
uaisahstanoe.  explained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another.  The 
one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the  other.  To  understand  and 
describe  the  one  we  must  make  use  of  the  other.    But  the  two  are  in  some 
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important  respects  very  unlike.  In  bringing  mind  and  mattef  under  the 
categories  of  snbstance  and  attribute,  we  are  constantly  impelled  to  mak4 
prominent  the  features  which  are  common  to  both.  And  yet  it  is  here 
most  essential  that  we  notice  the  points  in  which  they  are  especially  unlike. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  success,  we  must  first  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween tJie  direct  and  refkx  knatokdge  of  both  matter  and  spirit,  to  which 
the  mind  is  competent. 
,,.  ,     ,  "The  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct  and  reflex 

Mind  and  mat-     ,--  ■«,.  ,,-..  .. 

ter  directly  knowledge.  By  direct  knowledge  m  sense-perception,  it 
knows  matter  as  a  being,  t.  e.  the  object  of  its  knowing.  By 
direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent  which 
knows  matter,  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certain  sensations.  It  knows 
both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  matter  not  only  to  exist, 
but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knower,  and  to  be  extended :  it  knows 
itself  to  exist,  and  enduringly  to  feel  and  act  The  relations  involved  in 
this  direct  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  are  common  and  diverse,  and 
are  possible  by  their  respective  relations  to  space  and  time. 

Relations  of  causation  and  design  may  also  be  affirmed  of  both  matter 
and  mind,  while  each  is  the  object  of  the  mind's  direct  cognition.  Thus 
one  material  object  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause  of  a  change  in  another, 
and  even  of  the  existence  of  another  material  object.  Thus  the  mind 
itself,  as  objective  to  its  own  consciousness,  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause 
of  its  own  spiritual  states,  or  of  any  effects  that  are  known  or  seem  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  spiritual  activity,  whether  these  involve  efficiency  or 
design. 

The  attributes  of  matter  and  mind,  which  are  known  by  this  direct  knowU 
edgeofbothT  edge,  are  easily  analyzed  and  understood.  But  when  mind  and  matter  are 
difficuuf^     ^^^    ^y  reflex  knowledge  viewed  in  their  mutual  relations ;  when  their  capacities 

to  hold  relations  to  one  another  or  to  act  upon  one  another  are  considered! 
then  the  analyas  becomes  difficult,  and  the  clear  expression  in  language  of  the  distinctions 
obsenred,  is  embarrassing.  The  two  objects  compared  must  bo  placed  side  by  side  before  the 
comparing  mind,  by  an  act  of  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge.  In  order  to  this,  the  mind,  or 
rather  the  soul  which  is  compared  with  matter,  must  be  ideally  separated  from  the  intellect  that 
compares  the  two.  The  acts  and  powers  of  the  soul  must  be  considered  as  sentient  and  per- 
cipient  We  haye  seen  that  the  most  important  of  the  attributes  involyed  are  those  of  causa- 
tion, and  that  the  attributes  of  matter  and  of  mind  which  are  to  be  determined,  are  their  capaci- 
ties to  produce  effects  upon  one  another.  But  what  kind  of  effects  ?  Effects  of  sensation 
only,  or  of  perception  also  ?  We  reply,  effects  of  sensation  only ;  for  perception  is  no  effect 
of  matter  upon  the  mind  or  soul  (§  661).  In  this  product  the  mind  only  is  active.  But 
matter,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  mind,  is  apprehended  as  the  cause  of  certain  sensations, 
and  its  capacities  to  produce  these  sensations,  tlefine  its  attributes  or  qualitiesi  But  in  order 
to  be  known  with  attributes,  it  must  have  been  known,  by  direct  knowledge,  as  a  bein^. 

Matter  known  §  ^^^'  ^^  Other  words,  iu  scnse-perception,  the  intellect 
to  to°£OTir*S  ^^^  know  something  more  than  effects,  viz.,  specific 
cauM.  sensations,  as  of  touch,  sight,  etc.,  for  which  it  assumes  an 
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philosophy.  That  this  permanence  or  indestnictibility  is  not  essential  or 
necessary,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  as  of  itself  an  axiom,  appears  from 
the  broader  and  deeper  axioms  into  which  it  may  be  resolved,  and  on 
which  it  rests. 

When  on  the  one  hand,  we  show  that  all  things  which  seem  most  solid  and  permanent  in 
matter,  are  the  constant  products  of  the  elements  and  forces  which  bring  and  hold  them  together, 
we  seem  to  dissipate  all  substance  into  moving  and  struggling  particles,  and  to  resolve  thenni- 
verse  itself  into  a  flux  of  changing  forces :  Substance  is  dissipated  into  shadow,  and  the  solid 
earth  with  all  its  fonns  of  bemg  and  of  life,  is  liable  to  be  disintegrated  into  chaoa.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  design  to  control  and  fix  these  forces  and  laws,  we  pro* 
vide  for  permanence  in  the  products  of  these  forces,  for  fixedness  in  material  substance,  and  m 
the  mind  which  interprets  material  being. 

There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  permanent 
^^^^'  dtny   forms  or  elements  of  material  substance.    Such  believe  that 


^^'*'°'^®"***  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  substance  or  attributes;  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  that  the  law  of  develop- 
ment controls  all  existence,  so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is 
evolved  from  another — ^the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — ^in  endless 
progression.  '  There  is  no  permanence  in  the  species  or  forms  of  organic: 
matter,  or  among  living  beings,  but  the  tendency  to  development  creates 
new  forms,  and  these  again  others  still  more  complex  by  endless  change 
and  progress.  The  permanence  which  we  think  we  obser\'e,  and  which 
we  recognize  in  language,  is  only  relative.  Compared  with  the  endless 
evolutions  of  ages,  it  is  brief  and  transitionaL' 

The  grounds  alleged  for  this  dogma,  are  the  varieties  actually  observed  within  the  species 
and  forms  of  being  usually  considered  as  permanent  and  fixed,  and  the  extension  of  the  law 
supposed  to  be  thus  indicated  to  a  wider  range  of  supposed  deviations,  and  the  application  of 
it  on  a  scale  measured  by  the  lapse  of  enormous  periods  of  time.  One  relation  of  pennanenoe 
in  nature  must,  however,  be  assumed  by  all  these  philosophers,  and  that  is,  thepermanaue  of 
thit  law  or  principle  of  develcpment  itself.  If  it  be  assumed  from  the  limited  facts  and  obser- 
vations adduced,  that  this  law  of  development  has  prevailed  in  all  the  ages,  and  evolved  one 
form  of  being  after  another,  by  a  steady  progress  and  in  regular  order ;  then  the  permanence  of 
the  law  of  development  itself  must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design  of  nature.  If  it 
is  accepted  as  the  product  of  induction,  induction  itself,  with  its  underlying  axioms  and  rules 
of  practice  rests  upon  assumed  design.  The  law  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  drive  the 
fact  of  design  out  of  the  universe,  nor  dispense  with  the  assumption  of  design  as  one  of 
the  axioms  of  science. 

V.  The  mutual  relations  of  material  and  spiritual  substance  next  claim 
our  attention. 

The  zeciprocai  §  658.  This  is  a  subjcct  of  Special  difficulty  and  importance. 
tSSdIS'/iSt:  Many  of  the  attributes  of  both  mind  and  matter  can  only  be 
naisabstanoe.  explained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another.  The 
one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the  other.  To  understand  and 
describe  the  one  we  must  make  use  of  the  other.    But  the  two  are  in  some 
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important  respects  very  unlike.  In  bringing  mind  and  matter  under  the 
categories  of  substance  and  attribute,  we  are  constantly  impelled  to  make 
prominent  the  features  which  are  common  to  both.  And  yet  it  is  here 
most  essential  that  we  notice  the  points  in  which  they  are  especially  unlike. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  success,  we  must  first  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween the  direct  ctnd  reflex  knotokdge  of  both  matter  and  spirit,  to  which 
the  mind  is  competent. 
„.  ,     ,  The  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct  and  reflex 

Mmd  and  mat-  '' 

ter  directly  knowledge.  By  direct  knowledge  in  sense-perception,  it 
knows  matter  as  a  being,  t.  €.  the  object  of  its  knowing.  By 
direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent  which 
knows  matter,  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certain  sensations.  It  knows 
both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  matter  not  only  to  exist, 
but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knower,  and  to  be  extended :  it  knows 
itself  to  exist,  and  enduringly  to  feel  and  act  The  relations  involved  in 
this  direct  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  are  common  and  diverse,  and 
are  possible  by  their  respective  relations  to  space  and  time. 

Relations  of  causation  and  design  may  also  be  affirmed  of  both  matter 
and  mind,  while  each  is  the  object  of  the  mind's  direct  cognition.  Thus 
one  material  object  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause  of  a  change  in  another, 
and  even  of  the  existence  of  another  material  object.  Thus  the  mind 
itself,  as  objective  to  its  own  consciousness,  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause 
of  its  own  spiritual  states,  or  of  any  effects  that  are  known  or  seem  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  spiritual  activity,  whether  these  involve  efficiency  or 
design. 

The  attributes  of  matter  and  mind,  which  are  known  by  this  direct  knowU 
edgeofbothT  edge,  are  easily  analyzed  and  understood.  Bat  when  mind  and  matter  are 
SfflcStf^     ^^^    ^y  reflex  knowledge  viewed  in  their  mutual  relations ;  when  their  capacities 

to  hold  relations  to  one  another  or  to  act  upon  one  another  are  oonsideredt 
then  the  analysis  becomes  difficult,  and  the  clear  expression  in  language  of  the  distinctions 
obsenrcd,  is  embarrassing.  The  two  objects  compared  must  be  placed  side  by  side  before  the 
comparing  mind,  by  an  act  of  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge.  In  order  to  this,  the  mind,  or 
rather  the  soul  which  is  compared  with  matter,  must  be  ideally  separated  from  the  intellect  that 
compares  the  two.  The  acts  and  powers  of  the  soul  must  be  considered  as  sentient  and  per. 
cipient  We  have  seen  that  the  most  important  of  the  attributes  involved  are  those  of  causa- 
tion, and  that  the  attributes  of  matter  and  of  mind  which  are  to  be  determined,  are  their  capaci- 
ties to  produce  effects  upon  one  another.  But  what  kind  of  effects  f  Effects  of  sensation 
only,  or  of  perception  also  ?  We  reply,  effects  of  sensation  only ;  for  perception  is  no  effect 
of  matter  upon  the  mind  or  soul  (g  661).  In  this  product  the  mind  only  is  active.  But 
matter,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  mind,  is  apprehended  as  the  cause  of  certain  sensations, 
and  its  capacities  to  produce  these  sensations,  d^ne  its  attributes  or  qualities.  But  in  order 
to  be  known  with  attributes,  it  must  have  been  known,  by  direct  knowledge,  as  a  beini;. 

Matter  known  §  ^^^'  ^  Other  words,  iu  sense-perccption,  the  intellect 
to^tawwn^  must  know  something  more  than  effects,  viz.,  specific 
^^^*  sensations,  as  of  touch,  sight,  etc.,  for  which  it  assumes  an 
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unknown  cause,  viz.,  the  producer  of  these  felt  effects,  and  invests  with 
attributes  accordingly  ;  for  in  this  same  sense-perception  it  knows  matter 
as  being  as  well  as  certain  effects  or  sensations  in  itself.  This  is  its  pre- 
rogative as  an  agent  competent  to  know.  It  not  only  knows  itself  and  those 
acta  and  objects,  that  are  pui'ely  spiritual,  but  it  knows  material  objects 
also.  If  it  did  not  know  them  directly  as  beings,  it  could  not  know  them 
as  extended  or  as  diverse  from  itself,  or  as  causal  agents. 

The  process  of  infeniag  them  as  unknown  causes  of  known  effects,  or  as  *  posdbUities  of 
sensation/  is  too  awkward  to  be  received,  and  is  beyond  the  capadties  of  thp.  infant  mind. 
They  must  be  known  by  direct  knowledge  as  beings  producing  sensations  if  the  mind, 
when  it  compares  the  one  agent  with  the  other  in  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge  and  applies 
to  both  the  category  of  causation,  is  to  be  assured  that  there  are  two  beings  whose  cansatiTe 
attributes  it  may  determine.  In  sense-perception,  the  mind  apprehends  matter  or  material 
being.  In  touch,  whether  viewed  as  a  special  sense  or  as  present  in  all  the  remaining  senses, 
the  mind  does  more  than  experience  hardness  which  is  intensified  into  a  piunful  sensation  by 
pressure ;  it  does  more  than  experience  the  muscular  sensations  which  attend  the  use  of  the 
k>comotive  or  muscular  power ;  it  knows  matter  a$  heing^  just  as  truly  as  it  knows  the  ego  as 
bnng. 

These  beings  cannot  be  defined  as  beings,  because  we  define  by  relations  only. 
Bring,  spirit aal  We  speak  of  beingness  or  entity  as  a  relation,  only  by  a  forced  use  of  thought 
notbeASnSf"  ^^  speech.  When  we  define  these  beings— the  ego  and  the  matter,  the 
spiritual  and  material  substance — ^we  use  only  their  common  and  several  rela- 
tions ;  we  recognize  their  attributes,  whether  these  are  relations  of  time  and  space,  or  of  causa- 
tion and  design.  But  we  assume  and  imply  their  being,  and  that  we  know  the  being  of  each 
by  direct  and  satisfying  knowledge.  If  we  did  not  know  them  l>oth  to  be,  we  should  not  seek 
to  assign  their  respective  attributes  to  each.  We  should  not  seek  to  separate  the  agency  of 
each  in  the  effects  in  which  both  are  coefficient. 

We  say,  then,  without  reserve,  that  the  mind  in  sense-perception,  knows  matter  or  mate- 
rial being  as  truly  and  as  directly  as  in  consciousness  it  knows  the  ego,  or  mental  l>eing. 

.   8  660.    These  two  beings  which  are  separated  and  distin- 

Dnalism  of    °    .  ,     _    ^  _"    _         ,        ,      ,.     .  i      •        o    i. 

matter   and    guished  from  onc  another  by  the  dualistic  analysis  of  direct 
by  unity  of   knowledge,  are  again  united  as  one  by  the  synthesis  of  thought. 
^  JFh'st  of  all  they  are  united  as  beings  under  that  all-compre- 

hensive category,  and  second-^  by  the  similarities  of  the  several  relations 
which  are  common  to  both.  The  unknown  and  fleeting  material  substance 
that  has  eluded  the  definitions  of  philosophers,  is  the  something  which  is 
known  in  every  act  of  sense-perception:  which  is  defined^  indeed,  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  sense  and  of  thought ;  but  is  not  the  le^  but 
the  more  necessarily  assumed  to  be.  It  is  true,  the  most  impoitant  of  the 
relations  of  matter  are  its  relations  to  the  soul  itself,  and  the  most  ob- 
trusive of  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  its  sensations,  but  the  soul,  as 
intellect,  has  and  disceras  other  relations  than  these.  It  is  more  than  a 
conscious  receiver  of  sensations.  It  has  the  power,  by  direct  cognition, 
to  know  matter  and  spirit  in  higher  relations  than  those  of  sense.  It  can 
know  them  in  their  respective  relations  to  space  and  time,  and,  above  all, 
it  can  unite  them  as  adapted  to  one  another  in  a  common  design.    Both 
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matter  and  spirit  have  certain  common  and  separate  relations  to  time 
and  space,  either  in  their  acts  or  objects.  Each,  also,  is  known  by  rela- 
tions of  causation,  material  being  by  its  relations  to  the  soul  as  sentient, 
giving  sensible  qualities ;  psychical  being  by  spiritual  acts  and  states,  and 
also  \jy  its  capacities  to  be  acted  on  through  the  body  in  sensation,  and 
to  act  upon  it  in  motion.  They  have  relations  to  other  material  and 
mental  beings.  These  beings,  as  defined  by  these  relations,  are  called  sub- 
stances ;  for  each  holds  a  permanent  existence  and  permanent  relations  to 
the  other  in  the  designs  of  nature  and  of  God. 

This  analysis  enables  us  to  understand  the  possibility  of  a  difference  in  the  attributes  of 
matter,  and  especially  the  division  of  these  qualities  into  primary  and  secondary. 

VL  The  Primary  and  /Secondary  gualUiee  of  Matter, 

%  661.  The  qnalltiM  of  matter  lutTe  been  divided  into  two  claaaei,  Primary  imd  3eo* 
Twofold  and  ondary ;  &nd  iaio  ibx^^  Primary,  SeeundO'Primary  and  JSseondary,  Others  have  de< 
threefold  clasei-  nied  that  there  was  any  groond  for  diriding  them  at  all,  eontendiDg  that  there  ia  no 
flcatlon.  reason  for  recognising  more  than  a  single  class.    The  older  Greek  phlloeophen— (A« 

^tomMt— distinguished  the  qiuiliticB  of  hot  and  oold,  sweet  and  bitter,  and  of  color  etc. 
as  experienced  by  the  aonl;firom  the  capacity  in  bodies  to  produce  them.  The  quality  In  the  body,  in  alj 
these  cases,  they  contended  was  some  particular  conflgaration  of  atoms. 

AriitotU,  by  applying  the  distinction  between  an  object  in  oapacitf,  iv  Svvdiui,  and  an 

object  in  act,  iv  ivpyi^^  was  led  to  distinctly  recognise  many  of  those  which  were  after 

da2S!rotion  ^Ards  called  secondsfy  qualities,  as  simply  capacitios  In  objects  to  produce  by  act  son* 

sations  in  the  souL    Hi  other  words,  they  were  recognised  as  powers,  or,  in  modern 

phrase,  they  were  relegated  to  the  category  of  causation.    But  Ai-lstotle  distinguishes 

between  common  and  proper  senaibles,  aZa^aKOifd  Ktu  Uut.    Of  the  first  he  enumerates  fire  :  Magnitude 

{Exten9ion)y  Figure,  Motion,  Be»l  and  Number,    These  are  simplified  still  farther  by  him  into  one  or  two, 

of  which  motion  is  preeminent,  or,  as  some  of  his  interpreters  contend,  is  all-comprehensiye.    Whether  the 

common  sensiblee  are  apprehended  by  sense  he  would  make  a  question,  and  this  question  was  abundantly 

discussed  by  the  later  Aristotelians.    That  they  are  qualities  of  matter  he  would  not  doubt  in  the  least, 

and  that  they  eorre»pond  to  the  Primary  qnalities  of  his  predecessors,  there  can  be  no  question. 

DeiearUt  distinguishes  the  two  classes  as  follows  :  (1)  Magnitude,  Figure,  Motion,  Situa- 

tton.  Duration,  and  Number,  etc.,  etc.,  are  clearly  perceiTcd ;  (2)  Color,  Pain,  Odor,  and 

T^t    of    Des-     jr^^  g^^  perceived  in  a  very  different  manner.    Of  qualities  of  the  first  class  we  hoTc 

an  idea  as  they  are  or  may  be  in  foct  or  reality  (tU  tunl  aut  oaUem  ease  postunf).    Of 

those  of  the  second  we  haye  only  an  obteure  and  coi^iwed  conception  of  something  which 

occasions  the  appropriate  sensation.    These  are  nothing  but  certain  arrangements  of  sue,  Jtguro,  and  mo- 

tion  idispotitione*  qua$dam  in  Magnitudine,  Figura  el  Motu  eoniittenlei).    Of  the  one  we  have  an  idea,  of 

the  other  a  sensation.    The  essence  of  matter,  according  to  Descartes,  consists  of  extension,  as  that  of  mind 

oonsifts  of  thought    Of  course  the  knowledge  of  extension  is  the.  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  is ;  while  the 

knowledge  of  every  thing  else  concerning  matter,  vis.,  its  qualities  or  properties,  must  be  of  what  it  is  in 

relation  to  the  mind,  i.  €.,  to  its  thouglUt,  in  the  sense  of  Descartes,  t.  <.,  to  its  $en§ation9. 

f  662.    The  doctrine  of  Locke  may  be  stated  in  the  following  propositions : 
(a.)  A  Quality  in  a  body  is  its  power  to  produce  ideas  in  us. 
CUu^cation  of    ^j  ^  primary  qualities  are  such  as  are  absolutely  inseparable  from  a  body  in  whatever 
state  it  may  be.   They  are  such  as  sre  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  matter.  These  original 
primary  qualities  are  Solidity,  Extension,  Figure,  Motion  or  Reol  and  Number,     (B.  II. 
c  6,  f  0.)    To  this  he  adds,  in  another  place,  Bulk.    By  Number,  Hamilton  supposes  he  means  divisibility 
of  the  constituent  parts.    The  ideas  of  these  qualities  are  retemblaneu  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do 
TCoUy  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves. 

(c.)  Secondary  qnalities  are  not  easeotial  to  the  idea  of  matter ;  matter  can  be  conceived  to  exist  with- , 
out  them.  Moreover,  they  are  powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us  by  means  of  the  primary  qual- 
ities, i.  e.,  by  the  bu}k,jlgure,  texture  and  motion  of  their  insenaiblo  ports,  as  colore,  sounds,  tastes,  efax,  etc. 
**  The  ideas  [t.  e.,  sensations]  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qnalities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all." 
These  divisions  and  definitions  ore  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  which  they  make  in  the  qualities  enu- 
merated under  eoch  dass,  but  predmlnontly  in  that  they  Involve  a  physical  theory,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
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philosophy.  That  this  permanence  or  indestructibility  is  not  essential  or 
necessary,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  as  of  itself  an  axiom,  appears  from 
the  broader  and  deeper  axioms  into  which  it  may  be  resolved,  and  on 
which  it  rests. 

When  on  the  one  hand,  we  show  that  all  things  which  seem  most  solid  and  permanent  in 
matter,  are  the  constant  products  of  the  elements  and  forces  which  bring  and  hold  them  together. 
we  seem  to  dissipate  all  substance  into  moYing  and  struggling  partidea,  and  toresolretfaeani- 
verse  itself  into  a  flux  of  changing  forces :  Substance  is  dissipated  into  shadow,  and  the  solid 
earth  with  all  its  fonns  of  being  and  of  life,  is  liable  to  be  disintegrated  into  chaos.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  de«gn  to  control  and  fix  these  forces  and  laws,  we  pro< 
Tide  for  permanence  in  the  products  of  these  forces,  for  fixedness  in  material  substance,  and  is 
the  mind  which  interprets  material  being. 

There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  permanent 
S«f  ^"  d»i7  forms  or  elements  of  material  substance.  Such  believe  that 
^^'^°*^®"*^  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  substance  or  attributes;  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  that  the  law  of  develop- 
ment controls  all  existence,  so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is 
evolved  from  another — ^the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — ^in  endless 
progression.  ^  There  is  no  permanence  in  the  species  or  forms  of  organic 
matter,  or  among  living  beings,  but  the  tendency  to  development  creates 
new  forms,  and  these  again  others  still  more  complex  by  endless  change 
and  progress.  The  permanence  which  we  think  we  obser\'e,  and  which 
W€  recognize  in  language,  is  only  relative.  Compared  with  the  endless 
evolutions  of  ages,  it  is  brief  and  transitional.' 

The  grounds  alleged  for  this  dogma,  are  the  varieties  actually  observed  within  the  species 
and  forms  of  being  usually  considered  as  permanent  and  fixed,  and  the  extension  of  the  law 
supposed  to  be  thus  indicated  to  a  wider  range  of  supposed  deviations,  and  the  application  of 
it  on  a  scale  measured  by  the  lapse  of  enormous  periods  of  time.  One  relation  of  permaDence 
in  nature  must,  however,  be  assumed  by  all  these  philosophers,  and  Uiat  is,  the  permanmee  of 
thit  law  or  principle  of  development  iUelf,  If  it  be  assumed  from  the  limited  facts  and  obeer 
vations  adduced,  that  this  Uiw  of  development  has  prevailed  in  all  the  ages,  and  erolved  ODe 
form  of  being  after  another,  by  a  steady  progress  and  in  regular  order ;  then  the  permanence  of 
the  law  of  development  itself  must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design  of  nature.  If  it 
is  accepted  as  the  product  of  induction,  induction  itself,  with  its  underlying  axioms  and  rales 
of  practice  rests  upon  assumed  design.  The  law  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  driTe  the 
fact  of  design  out  of  the  universe,  nor  dispense  with  the  assumption  of  design  as  one  of 
the  axioms  of  science. 

V.  The  muttial  relatiom  of  fnatericU  and  ^iritiicU  substance  next  dm 
our  attention. 

The  reciprocal  §  658.  This  is  a  subject  of  special  difficulty  and  importance. 
gJ^^^d'^iStl  Many  of  the  attributes  of  both  mind  and  matter  can  only  be 
uaisabetance.  explained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another.  The 
one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the  other.  To  understand  and 
describe  the  one  we  must  make  use  of  the  other.    But  the  two  are  in  some 
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important  respects  very  unlike.  In  bringing  mind  and  matter  under  the 
categories  of  substance  and  attribute,  we  are  constantly  impelled  to  make 
prominent  the  features  which  are  common  to  both.  And  jet  it  is  here 
most  essential  that  we  notice  the  points  in  which  they  are  especially  unlike. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  success,  we  must  first  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween t?ie  direct  and  reftex  hnoioUdge  of  both  matter  and  spirit,  to  which 
the  mind  is  competent. 
„.  ,     ,      ,     The  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct  and  reflex 

Mind  ftnd  mat-  *' 

ter  directly  knowledge.  By  direct  knowledge  in  sense-perception,  it 
knows  matter  as  a  being,  t.  e.  the  object  of  its  knowing.  By 
direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent  which 
knows  matter,  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certain  sensations.  It  knows 
both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  matter  not  only  to  exist, 
but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knower,  and  to  be  extended :  it  knows 
itself  to  exist,  and  enduringly  to  feel  and  act  The  relations  involved  in 
this  direct  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  ai*e  common  and  diverse,  and 
are  possible  by  their  respective  relations  to  space  and  time. 

Relations  of  causation  and  design  may  also  be  affirmed  of  both  matter 
and  mind,  while  each  is  the  object  of  the  mind's  direct  cognition.  Thus 
one  material  object  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause  of  a  change  in  another, 
and  even  of  the  existence  of  another  material  object.  Thus  the  mind 
itself,  as  objective  to  its  own  consciousness,  may  be  viewed  as  the  cause 
of  its  own  spiritual  states,  or  of  any  effects  that  are  known  or  seem  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  spiritual  activity,  whether  these  involve  efficiency  or 
design. 

The  attributes  of  matter  and  mind,  which  are  known  by  this  direct  knowU 
edgeofbothT  edge,  are  easily  analyzed  and  understood.  But  when  mind  and  matter  are 
SfflcuJtf^     ^^^    **y  reflex  knowledge  viewed  in  their  mutual  relations ;  when  their  capacities 

to  hold  relations  to  one  another  or  to  act  upon  one  another  are  considered! 
then  the  analysis  becomes  difficult,  and  the  clear  expression  in  language  of  the  distinctions 
observed,  is  embarrassing.  The  two  objects  compared  must  be  placed  side  by  side  before  the 
comparing  mind,  by  an  act  of  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge.  In  order  to  this,  the  mind,  or 
rather  the  soul  which  is  compared  with  matter,  must  be  ideally  separated  from  the  intellect  that 
compares  the  two.  The  acts  and  powers  of  the  soul  must  be  considered  as  sentient  and  per. 
cipient  We  have  seen  that  the  most  important  of  the  attributes  involved  are  those  of  causa- 
tion, and  that  the  attributes  of  matter  and  of  mind  which  are  to  be  determined,  are  their  capaci- 
ties to  produce  effects  upon  one  another.  But  what  kind  of  effects  ?  Effects  of  sensation 
only,  or  of  perception  also  ?  We  reply,  effects  of  sensaUon  only ;  for  perception  is  no  effect 
of  matter  upon  the  mind  or  soul  (§  661).  In  this  product  the  mind  only  is  active.  But 
matter,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  mind,  is  apprehended  as  the  cause  of  certain  sensations, 
and  its  capacities  to  produce  these  sensations,  define  its  attributes  or  qualities.  But  in  order 
to  be  known  with  attributes,  it  must  have  been  known,  by  direct  knowledge,  as  a  being. 

Matter  known  §  ®^^«  ^^  Other  words,  in  sense-perception,  the  intellect 
to^taiowS^a  must  know  something  more  than  effiBCts,  viz.,  specific 
sensations,  as  of  touch,  sight,  etc.,  for  which  it  assumes  an 


cause. 
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In  reply  to  the  flnt,  it  is  enough  to  aay,  that  if  ve  dibtingviih  the  eonoept  or  notioo  of 
Are  the  primary  matter  from  a  peroept  or  image,  ihen  all  that  is  properly  eeaential  are  those  relaiiose 
tuif  ?o^the"*'o'  ^'^  4i>«Utiee  which  are  required  to  define  and  distingi^  this  kind  of  being  from  errxy 
tion  of  matter  1  other  being.  It  ia  of  oourae  implied  tliat  ench  relationa  are  always  true  of  this  kind  of 
being ;  that  they  are  alvays  present  and  norer  absent  in  a  ein^e  indiTidnaL  Thii 
being  assumed,  we  have  only  to  ask  for  a  soflSLcient  nomber  of  relations  to  serre  the  purpoees  of  deflnitioa. 
It  Ib  obTiona  that  for  this  single  object  no  other  are  neoeesaxy  than  the  relations  of  matter  to  auMe, 
These  are  always  present,  and  for  the  purposes  of  defining  the  concept  theee  alone  are  required. 

But  this  cannot  be  all  that  is  intended  by  the  phrase  **  essential  to  the  notion  of  matter."  This  would 
suggest  a  question  like  this,  *  Can  matter,  i,  c,  the  space-filling  and  space-contained  being— poasfbly  cssi 
without  some  or  all  of  the  so-oallod  sensible  qualities,  vis.,  those  of  touch,  color,  smell,  sound  snd  taste? 
This  question  suggests  its  own  answer,  as  follows :  We  cannot  believe  that  matter  is  not  tangible  to  s 
sentient  endowed  with  touch,  or  risible,  «'. «.,  colored  to  a  sentient  who  can  see.  That  matter  la  not  Txabls 
to  the  blind  is  an  unquestioned  foct.  But  suppose  he  could  see,  and  again  euppoee  that  the  Tision  of  thos* 
who  do  see  were  sufficiently  acute  to  enable  them  to  see  the  matter  of  gases,  and  the  like  !  TV  hether  there 
is  or  could  be  matter  which  is  wholly  diTested  of  odor,  or  taste,  or  sound,  to  sentients  with  the  acuteet  cob> 
ceiyable  capacities  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  can  conoeiTo  [t*.  e^  iics- 
gine]  it  to  exist  without  some  of  these  qualities  or  relations  to  our  own  sensiUlity.  If  we  employ  the 
question  in  its  more  general  meaning,  we  mean  by  "  essential  to  the  concept  of  matter  "— "  neeessaxily  is- 
Tolved  or  implied  in  its  nature  or  constitntioo."  This  would  be  the  same  as  to  ask,  *  Can  there  be  a  per- 
manently spaoe-fiUing  something  which  is  not  also  tangible,  visible,  audible?'  etc  But  this  is  not  a 
logical,  or  psychological,  or  even  a  metaphysical  problem,  but  one  that  is  purely  physical— a  problem  wfaidt 
can  be  solved  by  extensive  observations  of  every  species  of  matter  and  a  more  penetrating  indght  ioto  it« 
powers  and  laws  than  has  yet  been  reached.  Its  solution  must  be  left  with  the  physicists  to  whom  it  pn^ 
eriy  belongs. 

f  669.  The  second  question  Is  the  following :  Is  It  true,  as  Beid  asserts,  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  primary  qualities  only  is  a  direct  and  real,  while  that  of  the  secoDdaxy  is 
nal  know^dtfet  ^^^^  '"^  indirect  and  relative  knowledge  of  matter.  In  reply  to  this  much  agitated 
query,  it  seems  clear  that  the  knowledge  of  neither  class  of  qualities  as  such,  ia  real, 
as  contrasted  with  relative  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  qualities  of  every  sort  is,  as  wc 
have  seen,  only  a  knowledge  of  relations,  and  it  consequently  can  only  be  relative  knowledge.  It  ia  true 
the  two  classes  of  relations  are  diibrent  by  reason  of  the  beings  to  which  they  are  rDlated.  The  primaiy 
qualities  are  the  relations  of  matter  to  time  and  space  and  the  percei?ing  mind.  The  secondnry  and  se- 
cundo-primary  are  its  relations  to  the  sentient  souL  The  first  are  discerned  by  the  intellect  only  and  do 
not  require  thst  any  folt  sensation  should  be  introduced.  The  second  require  that  the  seoaatioina,  varying 
in  quality  and  intensity  with  each  individual  at  dlflbrent  times,  should  be  considered.  The  primary  are 
apprehended  by  a  direct  cognition,  the  mind  looking  out  of  itself  at  its  objects.  The  secondary  involve  a 
refiox  process  by  which  the  mind  projects  before  its  comparing  judgment,  the  object,  vis.,  matter,  and  the 
subject,  vis.,  the  sentient  soul,  or  animated  body,  and  asks  and  answers  what  are  the  relations  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  While  then,  both  primary  and  secondary  lie  within  the  sphere  of  relations,  and  the  knowledge  i^ 
both  is  relative  only,  yet  the  objects  related  and  the  process  by  which  they  are  cognised  and  oomptued  ia  in 
the  one  case  more  complicated  and  unnatural  than  it  is  in  the  other.  But  both  presume  a  real  being  which 
is  both  knowable  and  known  as  well  as  the  relations  of  this  being.  If  real  knowledge  is  contrasted  with, 
and  is  exclusivo  of,  relative  knowledge,  then  neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  qualities^  when  knows 
as  relations  only,  ensure  us  real  knowledge.  If  direct  and  relative  are  opposed,  we  can  only  say  thai  the 
knowledge  by  the  primsry  is  more  direct  than  knowledge  by  the  secondary. 

The  knowledge  of  fnoliitet,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  rtaUt^  but  of 
the  nature  of  existing  things.  It  is,  properly,  not  a  knowledge  that  tkejf  are,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  tkej 
are.  The  primary  qualities  are,  in  one  sense,  more  constant  and  universal,  and  hence  more  eaaily  cs»- 
ployed  as  signs  or  indications  of  what  is  fixed  and  permanent  in  the  agencies,  laws,  and  designa  of  existing 
objects,  and  hence  they  are  safer  than  the  secondary  as  indicators  and  criteria  of  what  we  call  real  knowl- 
edga  But  the  nature  of  real  knowledge  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  modem  speculation  as  to  require 
to  be  separately  considered.  As  we  are  neoeessrily  brought  to  consider  this  topic  by  the  discussion  of  SBb> 
stanoe  and  attribute,  we  add  the  following : 

VJJ.   Of  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  phenomenal. 

§  670.  The  real^  in  the  language  of  recent  philosophy,  is  opposed  both 
to  the  phenomenal  and  the  relative.  It  is  used  in  the  first  connection  by 
Kant,  and  in  the  second  by  Hamilton. 
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Phenomenal  dis-  '^^®  phenomenal,  as  distinguished  from  the  real,  may  be  under- 
t^^^^'la^t^S  stood  in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  that  that  which  appears 
first  aenae.  ^^  ^^g  ^^^j^^  ^  ^^^  whxit  it  appears  to  be  to  another ;  as  when 

a  stick,  thrust  in  the  water,  appears  to  be  bent,  but  is  not  so  in  fact ;  or, 
when  the  rainbow  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  solid  arch,  or  the  spectrum  on 
the  screen  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  dagger  or  a  flame.  In  cases  like 
these,  the  object,  as  known  by  one  sense,  is  misjudged  (§  146.)  The  inference 
is  drawn  that  one  percept,  as  that  given  to  the  eye,  is  the  sign  of  another, 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  the  touch.  We  infer  that  what  we  see  with 
the  eye  is,  or  will  prove,  solid,  or,  as  we  say,  real,  to  the  touch.  We  say 
of  the  stick  in  the  water,  it  is  apparently,  but  not  really  crooked,  and  of 
the  stick  in  the  atmosphere,  with  precisely  the  same  appearance,  it  is  not 
merely  apparently  but  is  really  crooked.  In  this  sense,  that  which  is  known 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  by  all  the  senses  combined,  is  held  to  be  real, 
while  what  is  apparent  to  or  inferred  from  a  single  sense  is  phenomenal. 

The  phenomenal^  in  the  second  sense,  is  any  thing  manifested 
MnBa^**  ^^^^    to  direct  observation — either  of  sense  or  consciousness — as 

distinguished  from  the  elements  into  which  it  is  resolved,  and 
the  powers  or  laws  by  which  it  is  eaplained.  For  example,  the  rainbow, 
as  apprehended  by  the  eye,  is  a  phenomenon;  but  the  rainbow,  as 
resolved  into  light  reflected  from  rain-drops  at  a  certain  angle  fron^he 
sun,  is  said  to  be  the  reality.  But  what  is  a  rain-drop  ?  As  a  phenomenon 
it  is  an  object  with  a  certain  form  and  appearance  to  the  eye,  with  a  certain 
taste,  feeling,  to  the  other  senses,  and  with  other  relations  to  other  well- 
known  substances.  But  when  it  is  chemically  analyzed,  it  is  known  to  be 
the  product  of  certain  agents  in  certain  proportions.  The  reality  of  water 
would  again  be  considered  by  some  to  be  its  chemical  elements  united  in 
certain  proportions ;  and  the  reality  of  light,  an  ether  capable  of  certain 
undulations. 

According  to  this  use  of  these  contrasted  terms,  every  thing  apprehended  by 
jla  the  last  sense  the  senses,  all  that  is  known  as  most  solid  and  real  in  the  world  of  matter, 
peroeiSdSrea?    ^  ^^^7  phenomenal,  and  that  only  w  real  which  is  discovered  by  sdence  of 

the  elements  and  laws  into  which  these  phenomena  are  resolved,  and  by  which 
they  are  explained.  Any  thing  which  remains  to  be  thus  explained  and  resolved,  is  phe- 
nomenal, relatively  to  the  agents  and  laws  which  explain  it. 

The  solid  matter  which  we  touch  and  press  against  i9  not  real.  The  reality  is  the  un« 
known  something  which  we  describe  as  endowed  with  the  power  to  impart  a  special  sensation 
through  the  nerves  of  touch.  This  special  sensation  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  not  real, 
but  only  the  something  which  suffers  changes  (suppose  vibrations),  by  which  the  mind  is 
affected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Under  this  contrast,  that  which  is  directly  and  constantly 
known,  which  interests  our  feelings,  which  Is  most  important,  and,  in  one  sense,  is  most  perma- 
nent, is  pronounced  unreal ;  and  that  only  is  called  real  which  is  reached  by  special  and  arti- 
ficial analysis,  and  expressed  by  recondite  relations.  Of  the  analysis  which  attains  to  reality 
so  understood,  we  are  never  certdn  that  we  have  reached  the  end.  The  real  agents  behind 
these  shifting  changes  which  we  call  the  phenomenal  universe  of  material  being,  may  not  yet 
41 
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Imve  been  ucertuned ;  and  after  all  that  science  has  diacovered,  wc  are  still  forced  to  ask, 
What  is  reality,  and  ehall  we  ever  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  it  ? 

§  671.  In  respect  even  to  the  mind  that  knows  matter,  vf9 
wo  knJw°b7tbe    inquire  whether,  in  case  it  were  differently  consititnted,  it 

would  not  give  different  phenomena ;  and  whether  what  we 
call  the  sensible  world  is  not  a  phenomenon  made  up  in  part  of  the 
unknown  object  which  we  call  matter,  and  in  part  of  the,  organized  and 
animated  matter  which  we  call  the  sensorium,  so  that  the  objects  touched 
and  tasted  and  smelled  and  colored,  etc.,  etc.,  which  we  call  the  mateiial 
universe,  are  not  realities,  but  only  phenomena  jointly  produced  by  the  two 
unknown  and  unknowable  realities  which  we  call  matter  and  the  embodied 
soul. 

According  to  this  contrast,  the  real  thing,  the  thing  in  itself  can  never  be  known.  It  is 
transcendental  to  our  knowledge ;  we  only  know  that  it  Is.  We  cannot  even  know  it  in  any 
relations ;  for  the  relations  or  categories  by  which  the  understanding  Judges,  do  not  connect 
realities,  but  only  phenomena.  Even  the  relations  of  space  and  time  do  not  apply  to  realities, 
but  only  to  phenomena.  And  if  both  the  forms  of  the  understanding  and  of  inioitkio, 
could  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to  phenomena,  these  fonns  may  themselves  be  only  sub- 
jective, that  is,  the  phenomenal  products  of  the  human  agent  having  a  relative  essteoce  only 
to  the  human  being. 

%  The  rNl  am  thos  opposed  to  the  phenomeiud  is  caUed  by  Xaat  the  nommenoit  or  tiw 

Kant's  doctrine  ^®  thing  in  itseUL  This  oannot  be  discerned  by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  apprehended 
of  the  real  and  by  oonsoionsnoss.  It  ever  flits  ttom  our  grasp,  and  leaves  phenomena  only  in  oar  pos- 
phenomenal.  session  as  shadows  which  do  not  satisfy  ns  bat  point  to  something  whidi  we  nerer  caa 

reach.  We  cannot  know  It  by  the  inteUect.  It  is  trae  that  the  Specolative  Beasoa. 
as  distingalshed  from  the  Understanding,  most  assnme  it  to  exist,  in  order  to  regulate  its  operations  a&d 
43onclu8ions,  but  even  the  Speculative  Keason  does  not  know  that  it  in  fkct  eziita.  It  is  only  the  Ptactiesl 
«r  ICoial  Beason  which  oommsnds  us  to  believe  that  it  exists  !n  the  three  Ibnns  of  Matter,  the  Sool,  and 

The  doctrine  of  HamUtoo  on  this  subject  has  been  made  the  sabfect  of  eainest  dlspote. 

^  Different  interpreters  are  fiur  fh>m  being  agreed  as  to  what  was  his  real  meaning.    The 

do^^."  '  following  passages  seem  to  express  his  views  in  intelligible  language,  and  to  eschaost  all 

the  constructions  to  which  they  can  be  subjected :  **  Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  of 

matter  is  reUtiTO-Hxmditioiied— relatarely  conditioned.     Of  things  absolutely  or  a 

themselves— be  they  external,  be  they  internal— we  know  nothing  or  know  them  as  incognizable ;  and  be- 

c<nne  aware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence  only  as  this  is  indirectly  and  acddenolly  revealed  to  us 

through  certain  qualities  related  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  qualities,  again,  we  gsbbos 

think  as  unconditioned,  irrelativef  existent  in  and  of  themselves.    All  that  we  know  is  thereflbre  pbcBoaa- 

enal— phenomenal  of  the  unknown.    The  philosopher  speculating  on  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,  ii 

thus,  in  a  certain  sort,  only  an  ignorant  admirer.    In  his  contemplation  of  the  universe*  the  pldloeopliCT 

indeed  resembles  .Sneas  contemplating  the  adumbrations  on  his  shield ;  as  it  may  equally  be  said  of  the 

ssge  as  of  the  hero : 

( Mlratur;  Berum  que  ignanis  Imagine  gaadei' 
Nor  is  this  denied ;  for  it  has  been  commonly  confessed,  that  as  substances,  we  know  not  what  ia  aaataer, 
and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  mind.**    DiMcuuiont,  App.  L  B. 

«  Our  knowledge  is  relative  :  1st,  because  existence  is  not  cognisable  abeolutely  and  in  Itaeli;  but  only 
in  special  modes ;  3d,  because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  oex 
liDumlties ;  and  Sd,  because  the  modes,  tiius  relative  to  our  fiiculties,  are  presented  to  and  known  by  the 
mind  only  under  modifications  determined  by  these  faculties  themselves."    Met.  Lee  8. 

*<  Suppose  that  the  total  object  of  oonsoioiuaes  in  perception  is  =12 ;  and  aoppose  that  tha  extesnal 
reality  contribntes  6,  the  material  sense  3,  and  the  mind  S,  this  may  enable  yon  to  tatm  some  rode  oon- 
jecture  of  the  nature  of  the  object  of  perception.**    Met.  Lee  25. 

**  1  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  material  world  existing ;  in  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
ternal reality  itself  is  the  object  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  perception.**    IHs.  fiCv.  ^  Meid  and  Bromu 
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"  I  have  fireqaently  asserted  that  in  peioeption  we  are  conaoioxu  of  the  external  object  immediately 
and  in  itaell  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism.  But  In  saying  that  a  thing  is  known  in  itself;  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  object  is  known  in  its  absolute  existence,  that  is,  out  of  relation  to  us.  This  is  impos- 
sible, for  our  knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative."    JHiiertaUont  m  Seid-^ota,  p.  866.) 

Theaseumpttons  §  0^2.  We  have  already  criticised  the  assumptions  on  which 
HamiKOTf  criti-  ^^^^^  conclusions  of  Eaut  and  Hamilton  are  fomided,  and 
*^^*^  have  directed  attention  to  the  misapplied  analogies  by  which 

they  have  been  derived.  (§633.)  We  add  only  the  remark  that  the  word 
real,  as  at  present  contrasted  with  the  phenomenal  and  the  relative,  is 
uited  Comparatively  only,  so  that  an  existence  may  be  properly  said  to  be 
more  or  less  real,  and  that  the  words  phenomenal  and  relative  are  also 
used  in  the  same  equivocal  and  variable  manner.  Philosophically  or  meta- 
physically considered,  whatever  is  known  is  real,  whether  known  to  sense 
or  consciousness,  whether  known  to  one  sense  or  many  senses,  whether 
enduring  for  a  moment  or  for  an  eternity,  whether  wrongly  or  rightly 
used  as  the  ground  for  an  inference.  The  thing  in  U^df^  or  the  thing  unr 
relatedf  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  the  real  thus  interpreted,  is  an  imaginary 
phantom,  an  hypostasized  abstraction  which  is  transcendental  and  unreach- 
able to  the  human  intellect,  whenever  that  intellect  vainly  imagines  that  it 
may  have  substantial  and  separate  being. 

This  search  after  the  real  as  the  ultimate  and  independent,  is  not  confined  to  professed 
philosophers. 

§  673.  The  oouree  of  thought  by  which  these  technical  distinctions  are 
The  same  ques-  evolved,  and  these  refined  speculations  are  occasioned,  is  natural  to  all  men. 
e<mmon'^  ^    ^®  hoy  believes  at  first,  that  the  rainbow  which  spans  the  sky  is  in  reality  a 

solid  and  colored  arch.  The  savage  thinks  that  the  image  of  himself  which  is 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  is  another  human  being  who  mocks  his  motions.  But  when  the  boy  runs 
^.o  touch  the  rainbow,  he  cannot  find  it ;  and  when  the  savage  looks  behind  the  mirror,  he 
cannot  grasp  the  man  he  saw.  This  teaches  them  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and 
the  unreal  At  first  they  call  that  real  which  can  be  handled  as  well  as  seen.  When  after- 
wards they  learn  to  understand  that  these  phenomena  are  efibcts,  they  dignify  by  the  name  of 
realities,  the  agents  which  produce  them.  By  and  by  they  conjecture  that  perhaps  those 
appearances  to  the  eye  which  are  most  permanent  and  constant,  can  be  traced  to  certain 
forces  on  which  they  depend,  and  which  are  governed  by  laws.  Having  been  surprised 
and  mocked,  as  they  think,  more  than  onoe  by  sense-phenomena,  they  ask  whether  the  uni- 
verse that  is  painted  to  the  eye,  becomed  any  more  real  because  it  can  be  touched  and  grasped 
by  the  hand,  than  the  rainbow  which  exists  for  the  eye  only,  and  is  impalpable  to  the  com- 
mon touch  ?  They  persist  in  inquiring,  if  unreal  visions  of  the  eye  can  be  so  skilfully  con- 
jured into  being  by  appropriate  agencies,  why  also'  may  not  what  is  touched  and  weighed  and 
measured  be  also  as  unreal,  and  be  as  dependent  on  forces  and  laws  that  are  unobserved  ?  If 
the  sense-universe  is  *what  we  half  receive  and  half  create,*  why  may  not  the  mind  it- 
self, in  all  its  knowing,  be  made  a  changing  and  relative  factor  by  its  own  forms  of  sense 
and  thought,  and  more  than  half  create  the  phenomena  which  it  seems  to  know?  Kay,  why 
may  not  the  mind — ^the  knowing  agent— be  itself  a  changing  iUumon,  depending  for  being 
and  laws  on  other  agencies;  itself  the  most  unreal  phenomenon  of  all,  because  productive  of 
the  most  numerous  unrealities  ? 
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§  674.  We  answer  Bome  of  these  questions  thus :  The  question  of  reality 
Hov  best  n-  and  non-reality,  as  used  in  this  special  sense,  is  not  concerned  with  phe- 
■olred.  nomena  as  such,  but  with  the  causes,  forces,  or  agents,  which  produce  anJ 

explain  thorn.  The  rainl>ow  is  as  real — i.  e.,  knowable^as  are  the  douds  or 
the  solid  earth ;  and  so  is  the  image  in  the  mirror  as  real  as  the  man  of  whom  it  is 
/he  reflex.  While  each  endures  and  is  manifested  to  the  sense  to  which  it  is  appropmte, 
It  is  a  reality.  It  is  an  illusion,  in  that  the  mind  made  more  of  it  than  it  was  authorized  to 
do.  If  the  boy  had  regarded  it  as  only  being  visible,  and  had  not  run  across  the  fields  to  fiod 
its  golden  pillars,  he  would  not  have  complained  of  nature,  or  grown  sceptical  as  to  her  tnist- 
worthiness. 

We  distinguiflh  §  675.  To  determine  what  is  real,  we  must  first  inquire 
o^Tod  uid^  in  what  sense  we  use  the  word.  We  may  distiDgmsli  be* 
^^  tween  objects  as  perceived  bj  sense,  and  as  known  in  higher 

relations.  Things  and  facts  given  in  experience,  are,  as  phenomena,  just 
what  they  appear  to  be.  But  when  we  view  them  in  their  relations  to 
causes  and  laws,  we  call  those  real  whose  causes  are  permanent  and  always 
active,  for  these  are  constant,  ever-present,  and  enduring  effects.  K  the 
causes  are  occasional  and  short  lived,  the  effects  are  said  to  be  unreal. 
The  universal  light  and  the  wakefid  eye  cooperate  to  produce  and  prepare 
for  the  perceiving  mind  the  reality  which  we  call  the  visible  universe. 
Let  this  light  be  dinuned,  or  the  eye  be  dimmed  (one  or  both),  and  the 
colored  universe  is  an  actual  reality  no  longer.  But  inasmuch  as  its  con- 
ditions or  causes  are  ever  ready  to  produce  this  phenomenal  being,  it  is 
said  to  be  real  or  a  reality. 

The  relations  of  §  ^*^^'  ^^^  when  WO  ask,  May  not  the  perceiving  intellect 
n^t^*diSrS«£  produce  the  objects  and  relations  which  it  beholds,  as  truly 
^'  and  with  a  similar  liability  to  change  as  does  the  sensoriom 

— L  €.,  Is  it  not  with  its  categories,  itself  a  phenomenon  dependent  upon 
transcendental  and  changeable  forces?  We  answer,  No.  The  analogy 
fails  by  which  we  transfer  the  phenomena  of  the  sentient  to  the  realiti^ 
of  the  hnowing  soul.  The  soul,  as  intellect,  not  only  acts  in  knowing 
according  to  the  constitution  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  but  it  asBumes, 
and  must  assume,  that  these  object-relations  are  discerned  and  affirmed  by 
every  intellect  whether  creating  or  created,  and  are  therefore  the  real 
elements  of  all  trustworthy  knowing  as  a  subjective  process,  and  of  aE 
valid  knowledge  as  an  objective  fact.  To  whatever  object-matter  this 
process  or  its  results  are  applied  (whether  it  be  to  material  or  spiritual,  or 
to  the  thinking  agent  itself),  these  categories  are  absolute  and  real,  and 
cannot  be  even  supposed  to  be  relative  or  phenomenal  To  suppose  them 
such,  is  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  It  is  to  introduce  constant  antago- 
nism into  every  process  which  we  perform,  and  the  elements  of  self- 
destruction  into  every  result  which  these  processes  evolve,  as  well  as  logical 
incompatibility  and  confusion  into  the  language  by  which  both  processes 
and  results  are  expressed.  It  is  to  philosophize  ourselves  into  the  impossi- 
bility of  philosophy,  and  by  assumptions  which  we  deny  that  we  may  assfime. 
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It  is  not  only  to  offend  against  reason  bj  introducing  inconsistency 
into  that  which  in  its  very  nature  is  self-consistent,  but  it  is  to  overlook 
or  deny  those  designs  which  we  must  assume  that  the  universe  exists  to 
fulfil,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  capable  of  being  known. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 


THE  FINITE  AND  CX)NDrnONBD. — THE  INFINTTE  AND  ABSOLUTE. 

Tm  questions  concerning  the  finite  and  its  relations,  the  conditioned  and  its  dependence 
upon  the  absolute,  are  the  most  vexed  and  the  most  unsettled  of  any  in  modem  specula* 
tion.  Can  the  infinite  be  conceived  or  known  by  a  finite  inellect?  Can  the  uncondi- 
tioned be  brought  under  those  relations  which  are  appropriate  only  to  the  conditioned  ? 
What  are  the  finite  and  the  infinite — ^the  conditioned  and  the  absolute  ?  These  inquiries, 
and  such  as  these,  are  discussed  in  various  forms  and  phrases  in  all  modern  treatises  and 
histories  of  philosophy.  They  force  themselves  into  psychology  as  they  compel  us  to 
inquire :  By  what  powers  and  processes  of  the  intellect  do  we  form^  or  essay  to  form, 
conceptions  of  these  objects  ?  Do  we  believe  that  such  objects  exist  ?  Who  and  what 
are  time,  space,  and  God  ?  Do  we  only  beliwe  them  to  exist  f  If  so,  by  what  process  and 
on  what  grounds  ?  Is  it  a  process  of  intuition,  knowledge,  or  faith  ?  What  relations  do 
they  hold  to  one  another?  Are  time  and  space  infinite  in  every  sense  in  which  God  is 
uifinite  ?  These  questions  we  must  attempt  to  answer,  if  we  would  analyze  all  the  powers 
and  explain  all  the  products  of  the  human  intellect.  We  can  do  this  most  successfully  if 
we  consider  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  apart  irom  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  We 
begin  with 

I,    The  finite  and  the  conditioned. 

§  677.  The  process  of  knowledge  in  all  the  forms  as  yet  con- 
tog^proceis!'"^*"    sidered,  is  a  unifying  and  therefore  a  limiting  process.     It  is 

true  it  also  divides ;  but  the  intellect  discriminates,  in  order 
that  it  may  combine ;  it  divides,  in  order  again  to  unite.  But  its  final 
achievement  is  to  effect  some  union.  It  is  to  make  one,  of  materials  which 
were  separate  or  diverse.  Each  object  which  it  takes  in  hand  it  analyzes 
into  many  paits,  and  discriminates  into  various  elements.  The  parts  it 
then  proceeds  to  recombine  into  a  completed  whole:  the  elements  it 
blends  into  a  perfected  product.  It  leaves  it  a  completed  whole  or 
finished  result,  which  passes  into  the  sum  of  its  possessions  as  a  known,  a 
defined,  and  therefore  a  limited  or  finite  object 

Thus,  in  sense-perception,  the  objects  are  perceived  by  being  first  separated 
nioBtrated  by  Iq^q  disUnct  percepts,  each  of  which  is  perfected  by  a  separate  act  of  analytic 
tion.  attention,  and  again  united  into  a  completed  whole  in  space.    These  wholes 

are  separated  from  the  perceiving  mind  as  diverse  in  nature,  and  yet  are  con- 
nected by  the  uniting  act  of  knowledge,  as  existing  in  a  single  instant  of  time. 
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These  single  objects,  so  called,  thus  distinguiahed  from  one  another  in  spice,  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  as  a<^*oining,  and  thus  of  these  several  distinguishable  things,  is  made 
up  a  continuous  unit,  comprehending  all  the  parts  at  once  presented  to  the  eye  or  coTered 
by  the  hand.  The  distinguishable  parts  of  an  act  or  state  of  the  mind  are  united  as  coex- 
istent,  and  so  connected  into  a  whole  by  the  observation  of  consciousness. 

The  units  thus  constituted  may  be  enlarged  by  the  imagination  and  memory. 
By  acts  of  im-  Spatial  objects  may  be  added  one  to  another,  so  as  to  increase  the  space-anil 
£moiy.  to  ^®  furthest  limit ;  or  imagination  may  suppose  them  created  when  thej 

are  not  Memory  may  add  to  the  present  mental  states  all  that  have  gone 
before  within  its  own  experience.  Imagination  supplies  all  that  now  eset,  or  that  may  exist 
in  other  minds.  Each  of  these  forms  of  the  representative  power,  after  its  own  noAnner  pro- 
duces units  or  finite  wholes. 

Thought,  by  its  similarities  observed,  unites  the  like  into  new  combinatioDS 
Bv  the  piooeaaea  ^^  units.  It  refers  diverse  effects  to  a  common  cause,  acting  under  similar 
of  thought  laws.    It  subordinates  means  the  most  diverse  to  a  single  end,  by  their  con- 

spiring  and  designed  adi^tatlon,  and  thus  unites  them  as  preeminently  one. 

§  678.  We  can  imagine  that  all  material  objects  perceivable 
rexMj  how  oon-    could  be  tmitcd  as  one  by  the  single  mind  with  capacities 

ample  enough  to  grasp  so  many  by  a  single  act.    What  no 
human  mind  can  actually  perceive  or  be  conscious  of,  it  imagines  under  the 
relations  of  time  and  space,  and  by  induction  believes  to  exist    It  can  also 
imagine  every  existing  mind  as  operating  with  every  other  mind,  and  can 
suppose  itself  to  know  all  the  powers  of  these  minds,  and  all  their  actsL 
We  can  believe  it  possible  that  these  agents  and  objects  should  be  known 
in  all  their  knowable  likenesses  and  dissimilarities,  in  all  their  causal 
agencies,  in  all  the  laws  under  which  their  forces  act  and  the  ends  to 
which  they  are  adapted.    We  can  conceive  this  assemblage  of- separate 
objects,  material  and  spiritual,  with  their  several  phenomena,  to  be  but  an 
assemblage  of  effects,  produced  by  other  agencies  and  other  beings  in 
previous  times,  and  these  by  others ;  each  aggregate  of  beings  and  forces 
producing  others,  under  permanent  agencies  and  fixed  laws.    Moreover,  we 
can  conceive  these  beings,  with  their  powers  and  laws,  as  co-existing  in 
space;  these  successive  evolutions,  whether  of  separate  beings  or  new 
phenomena,  as  developed  in  time,  as  designed  for  separate  ends,  and  all 
these  ends  as  conspiring  together  for  a  series  of  ends,  constituting  in  this 
way  an  intelligible  and  orderly  system.    This  assemblage  of  all  objects 
believed  to  be  existing  in  space  and  acting  in  time,  with  all  the  agencies 
and  laws  and  relations  now  known  or  which  may  be  afterward  discovered, 
make  up  the  finite  universe  as  knowable,  or  conceived  by  man.    It  is  called 
the  universe^  because  it  includes  as  a  whole  all  the  separable    objects 
apprehensible  by  sense  and  consciousness.    It  is  the  finite  universe,  be- 
cause each  of  these  objects  is  limited  to  a  portion  of  space  and  a  period 
of  time,  and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  of  existence  and  of  action 
which  their  actual  forces,  laws,  and  ends  prescribe.    It  exists  and  acts 
under  the  action  of  these  forces,  ends,  and  laws. 
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To  know  the  finite  uniyene,  in  its  constituent  parts,  and  to  unite  these  undei 
Imo^  the  ^ud-  ^  known  and  discoverable  relations,  is  the  aim  of  science.  To  this  end  it 
▼ene.  observes  facts,  viz.,  objects  and  their  phenomena;  searches  out  causes,  in. 

terprets  laws  and  uses,  and  is  ever  nearing  but  has  not  yet  achieved  its 
ideal  of  mastering  every  thing  that  can  be  known.  It  bonceives  of  all  that  exists,  or  has 
existed,  or  that  may  exist,  and  it  seeks  to  make  of  this  universe  of  fact,  a  vnUfene  krunm — 
i.  e.,  a  universe  of  finished  or  completed  knowledge, 

§  679.  To  speak  more  exactly,  the  finite  universe  is  both 
^^s^itoitedL    limited  and  conditioned ;  the  words  limited  and  conditioned 


not  being  always  synonymous.  The  universe  :Of  objects 
and  events  which  we  know  by  sense-perception,  and  which  we  enlarge  by 
the  representative  power,  believing  that  its  objects  exist  by  means  of 
thought;  this  universe  is  made  up  of  objects  and  events  which  are 
bounded  by  one  another,  and  have  a  limited  or  definite  extension.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  existing  spirits  which  we  know.  They  all  exist  and  act 
within  certain  defined  spheres  of  extension.  When  all  these  extended 
beings,  and  these  spheres  of  spiritual  being  and  action,  are  gathered  into 
the  universe  known,  its  extension  is  still  limited  or  defined.  So  far,  also, 
as  we  trace  this  universe  of  beings  and  phenomena,  backward  or  forward 
through  the  series  of  its  changing  developments,  its  duration  is  limited  by 
a  beginning  and  end.  There  is  a  first  and  a  last  of  the  series,  if  it  is 
limited;  whether  the  terms  designate  a  single  object  or  act,  or  are  collec- 
tive and  designate  many  objects. 

It  is  also  a  conditioned  universe*  £very  part  and  element  in 
S)ned!**  ^^"^^    ^^  depends  on  something  other  than  itself,  for  what  it  is  and 

for  what  it  does.  It  begins  to  be  by  the  operation  of  one 
or  more  agents  acting  according  to  laws,  and  these  agents  are  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  existence.  It  also  continues  to  exist  under  the 
operation  of  conditions.  These  conditions  are  the  causes,  laws,  and  ends 
of  its  being,  and  these  prescribe  its  being,  as  well  as  the  sphere  and  the 
results  of  its  activity.  £ach  part  of  the  universe  being  thus  dependent  on 
productive  forces  other  than  itself,  the  universe  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  said 
to  be  conditioned  as  well  as  limited.  But  is  this  all  that  we  know  ?  Is 
this  all  that  exists  ?  Besides  the  limited,  is  there  the  imlimited  ?  Be* 
sides  the  conditioned  and  dependent,  is  there  the  unconditioned,  the  self- 
existent,  and  self-active  ?    These  questions  introduce 

IL    2^  infinite  and  absolute^  and  their  relations  to  the  finite  and  de- 
pendent, 

§  680.  To  understand  the  import  of  the  questions  concem- 
the^  terau  miut    ing  thcsc  much-vcxed  topics,  and  to  attempt  to  answer  them, 

it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  clear  away  all  uncertainty  in 
respect  to  the  terms  which  are  employed,  and  to  bring  the  mind  to  a 
definite  apprehension  of  the  various  senses  in  which  they  may  be  inter- 
changed and  confounded.    The  vagueness  in  which  terms  of  such  extreme 
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abstractness  are  susceptible,  and  the  consequent  ambiguity  with  which 
they  are  used  by  different  writers  and  even  by  the  same  writere  at  differ- 
ent times,  are  fruitful  sources  of  misunderstanding  and  controversy :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  haziness  and  uncertainty  which  invest  the  subject 
in  many  minds.  It  may  contribute  somewhat  to  the  removal  of  these 
evils,  if  we  consider,  jirst  of  all,  the  etymology  of  the  more  important  of 
these  terms. 

We  begin  with  the  infinite. 

§  681.  Infinite  signifies,  literally,  that  which  is  not  bomided 
S^thl^^Ste?*    or  terminated.    It  is  primarily  applied  to  spatial  quantity. 

Every  thing  which  has  extent  is  terminated  or  bonnded  by 
some  other  object  or  objects  which  are  also  extended.  The  line  or  snrface 
which  divides  one  surface  or  solid  from  another,  is  called  its  limit^  and  the 
surface  or  solid,  as  necessarily  thus  terminated  or  terminable,  is  called 
finite  or  limited.  In  like  manner,  the  mathematical  point  is  conceived  as 
terminating  or  limiting  the  mathematical  line,  and  the  line  itself  is  limited 
or  finite.  By  an  obvious  transference  of  signification  from  the  objects  of 
space  to  those  of  time,  the  first  and  last  of  any  succession  of  events  or 
series  of  numbers  is  called  its  limit,  and  every  series  of  numbers,  numbered 
objects,  or  events  and  portions  of  time,  is  finite  or  limited. 

The  terms  orignally  appropriate  to  extension,  duration,  and 
fttnn  quantity  to  number,  are  still  further  applied  to  the  exercise  of  power  by 
^^"'  material  and  spiritual  agents.    The  exercise  of  power  by 

man,  whether  spiritual  or  materia],  is  possible  only  in  certain  places,  at 
ceitain  times,  and  with  respect  to  a  certain  number  of  objects,  or  a  measured 
quantity  or  mass  of  matter,  and  thus  power  itself  becomes  measurable 
by  the  relations  of  quantity  and  number  as  applied  to  its  efifects  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  caused.  Man  can  only  accomplish  certain  effects 
in  limited  places,  times,  and  number,  and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  limited  io 
his  powers.  He  can  only  know  and  do  certain  things  under  all  these 
favoring  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  a  finite  being.  The  word/ntte  is, 
therefore,  originaMy  a  term  of  quantity^  and  seeondarily  of  ecntsal  a/t 
prodicctive  agency.  The  infinite^  in  the  general  sense,  is  the  tio^finite. 
Logically  conceivable,  there  are  as  many  sorts  of  the  not-finite  or  infinite 
as  there  are  senses  of  the  finite. 

Wo  may  attach  the  negative  particle  to  every  positive  acUectire,  utd  fona 
As  many  mdms  a  corresponding  negative  conception.  Whether  each  of  these  concepts  is 
of  ttio*^tc!***    realized  in  feet — t.  «.,  whether  there  is  an  existing  reality  corpesponding  to 

the  concept  thus  constructed — ^is  a  question  which  is  not  so  easily  answered. 
But  that  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present,  is  the  possible  senses  or  meanings  of  tiie  u*nn; 
and  it  Is  obvious  that  there  may  be  as  many  of  these  senses  as  there  are  possible  senses  of  the 
finite,  its  logical  opposite.  As  there  is  the  concept  of  finite  in  the  sense  of  quantity,  so  there 
is  the  Infinite  of  quantity ;  and  as  there  Is  the  finite  pertaining  to  causal  agency  in  matter  and 
spirit,  so  there  is  the  concept  of  the  infinite  in  the  same  sense.    It  is  most  impartant  to  keep 
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this  fact  in  mind,  and  sometimes  to  ask.  distinctly  of  ourselves,  or  others,  in  which  sense  the 
term  infinite  is  used. 

The     un  odi-    ^  ^®^'    ^^^  Unconditioned  comes  next  in  order.    Logicallj\ 
tioned    ie    the    it  is  the  negative  of  the  conditioned,  and  follows  its  mean* 

not-oonditlonecL     , 

ing.  TJi^e  conditioned  is  that  which  is  in  any  sense  dependent 
upon  any  thing  else,  either  as  a  material  of  its  composition,  a  cause  or 
means  of  its  production,  or  an  object  of  its  psychical  activity.  Thus, 
silver  is  a  condition  of  a  silver  spoon ;  heat  is  the  condition  of  the  melt- 
ing of  iron;  and  a  material  world  the  condition  of  the  act  of  sense-per- 
ception. Every  condition  has  this  in  common  with  every  other,  viz.,  that 
that  to  which  it  is  the  condition  cannot  be  what  it  is  without  it,  whether 
it  is  a  thing,  an  act,  or  an  effect.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  limited  by 
these  conditions.  It  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought  of  without  them. 
They  are  necessary  to  it  They  must  be  given  or  present  with  it,  and  are 
therefore  called  its  conditions. 

Prim      mean-    ^  ^^^*    '^^^  primary  signification  of  the  conditioned  is  that 
kig^eoondi-    of  neccssary  dependence.     Its  secondary  application  is  to 

objects  of  quantity,  thus  reversing  the  process  through 
which  the  finite  passes.  The  finite  proceeds  from  a  signification  of  qium- 
iity  to  one  of  quality.  The  conditioned  proceeds  from  quality  to  quan- 
tity. 

The  line  and  surface  are  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  limits  respectively  of 
fLppliedtoqnan-  the  surface  and  the  solid,  but  solely  because  they  are  essentially  necessary  to 
^^*  the  conception  of  each.     In  the  same  manner,  space  and  time  are  the  con- 

ditions of  extension  and  duration,  because  they  are  essential  to  the  possibility 
Iff  each.  They  can  neither  be  logically  thought  of,  nor  really  exist,  except  as  they  involve 
ifpace  and  time  as  their  conditions.  Ail  the  limits  of  objects  of  quantity  are  also  their  con- 
«litions,  but  all  the  conditions  of  such  objects  are  not  necessarily  their  limits.  The  finite^  in 
Its  Meeandary  signification,  coincides  in  its  application  with  the  condUioned  in  its  primary 
meaning.  The  conditioned,  in  its  secondary  meaning,  may  be  applied  to  the  same  objects 
with  the  finite  in  its  primary  meaning,  but  not  to  the  same  relations  of  these  objects. 

The  unconditioned  is  that  which  is  not  conditioned— \.  e.,  not 

tioned     means    neccBsanly  dependent  on  other  objects  for  thought,  being,  or 

epen  en       ^^^^  ^  ^  Constituent,  cause,  or  object.   Whenever  the  positive 

can  be  applied,  the  negative  can  be  logically  conceived  as  the  opposite  of 

the  conditioned. 

There  is  a  special  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  employed  by  Hamilton^ 
Special  eenae  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^™  ^  wider  signification  and  a  more  extended  application, 
with  Hamilton.     This  writer,  with  Manad,  defines  to  eonditum,  by  to  tMnk^  and  thus  makes  it 

the  equivalent  of;  to  know  objects  as  related,  or  in  a  rehtion.  According  to 
this  definition,  every  object  which  is  related  to  any  other,  is  conditioned  by  that  object,  and 
the  conditioned  is  equivalent  to  the  related.  The  unconditioned,  in  this  sense,  is  equivalent  to 
the  unrelated ;  and  if  the  infinite  is  equivalent  to  the  unconditioned,  then  the  infinite  most  be 
incapable  of  being  related.    This  is  not  the  signification  which  we  have  attached  to  either  of 
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these  terms.    It  is  not  necessary  to  find  this  meaning  for  them,  in  order  to  define  them. 
Whether  Hamilton's  definition  is  correct,  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

§  684.  The  absolute  is  still  another  term  which  is  often  inter- 
Mitral  lS»e8o£    changed  with  the  infinite  and  the  unconditioned.    Originally 

and  etymologically,  it  signifies  freed  from^  or  severed.  This 
signification  is  purely  negative,  and  waits  to  be  explained  by  that  from 
which  it  is  freed.  Thus  it  was  applied,  to  mean  the  finished  or  campletedy 
even  as  the  Latin  word  absohUus^  as  is  thought,  was  originally  used  of 
the  web  when  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  loom.  Both  these  senses  have 
passed  into  the  modem  uses  of  the  term,  and  determined  the  varietiea  of 
its  application.  Mrst  of  all,  absolute  and  absolutely  is  applied  to  any 
thought  or  thing  as  viewed  apart  from  any  of  its  relations — ^regarded  sim- 
ply by  itself.  This  meaning  is  near  akin  to  that  under  which  it  is  viewed 
as  complete  within  or  by  itself.  NeoU^  it  is  applied  to  that  which  is  com- 
plete of  itself  so  far  as  the  relations  of  dependence  are  concerned ;  to  that 
which  is  necessarily  dependent  on  nothing  besides  itself.  In  this  sense  it 
is  very  near  in  meaning  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  unconditioned  already 
explained.  Still  further  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  severed  or  separate^l 
from  all  relations  whatever,  or  not  related — \.  e.,  not  admitting  of  any 
relations.  This  sense  is  the  same  with  that  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
give  to  the  unconditioned  and  the  infinite.  Still  agiun :  it  is  applied  to 
relations  of  quantity^  and  here  the  signification  of  complete  or  finished 
is  applied  to  the  greatest  possible  or  conceivable  whole,  to  the  total  of  all 
existence,  whether  limited  or  unlimited  in  extent  and  duration. 

In  the  Hegelian  terminology,  the  absolute  takes  a  spedal  ognification  frtKa 
The  Hegellaa  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  Hegelian  system.  When  the  notion,  der 
sense.  Begriff^  has  completed  every  possible  form  of  development,  and,  as  it  were,  done 

its  utmost  possible  by  the  force  of  the  movement  essential  to  itself,  the  abso- 
lute is  reached.  This  absolute  completes  every  possible  form  of  development,  and  represeits 
every  kind  of  object  conceivable  and  knowable  by  the  mind,  from  the  undetermined  nolKm 
with  which  it  begins,  up  to  the  highest  form  of  development,  when  it  becomes  self-consdois 
in  the  human  spirit  by  distinguishing  itself  from  the  material  universe.  The  conacions  qiirit 
thus  evolved,  and  reflecting  in  itself  all  these  lower  forms  of  existence,  is,  with  these  fonna. 
tlie  abiolvte.  This  is  perpetually  reproduced  by  the  lower  forces  of  the  universe,  and  itself 
perpetually  reproduces  all  these  by  its  own  reflective  thinking. 

The  three  used  §  685.  Again  .*  thesc  three  terms  are  all  used  in  two  appli- 
^d*^in  *Sw  "hJ  cations,  which  are  often  interchanged,  but  which  should  be 
■tract.  carefully  and  sharply  distinguished.    The  infinite,  the  uncon- 

ditioned, and  absolute,  may  denote  some  property  or  relation  of  a  being 
in  the  abstract^  or  may  stand  for  a  being  or  entity  which  is  believed  or 
supposed  to  be  infinite,  unconditioned,  or  absolute.  That  is,  the  infinite, 
etc.,  may  stand  for  the  infinitude,  the  unconditionedness,  the  absoluteness 
of  some  being — i.  «.,  as  an  abstrctctum  or  property  of  a  being ;  or  for  that 
which  is  infinite,  unconditioned,  or  absolute.    One  of  these  acceptations 
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is  obviously  very  different  from  the  other.    The  one  may  readily  be  con 
founded  with  the  other. 

^.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  sense  m  which  the  word  is  used  is 

The  sense  in  o  k- 

qneation  abould  any  inquiry  or  discussion  should  be  distinctly  settled,  and  Icept  uniformly  ant 
kno^raf  *  ®  *  ^  ^  steadily  before  the  mind.  It  is  so  for  two  reasons :  Mrsty  these  terms  are  in 
their  nature  so  vogue  and  abstract,  that  the  danger  is  very  great  that  one  of 
these  senses  will  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other ;  and  aecondj  the  problem  to  be  solved 
with  respect  to  the  terms,  changes  with  every  change  in  their  acceptation.  K  they  are 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  abati-aetoj  then  the  question  to  be  answered  is,  Can  they  he  conceived 
by  the  mind  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  finite  human  intellect  to  form  a  concept  of  the  infinite, 
the  unconditioned,  the  absolute  ?  or,  which  is  the  same,  Can  the  finite  think  the  infinite  ?  If 
these  terms  are  used  as  the  names  of  an  actual  being,  then  the  problem  is.  Does  the  human 
mind  know  or  believe  that  that  which  is  called  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  and  the  abso- 
lute, does  actually  exist  ?  If  it  believes  or  knows  this,  by  what  process  does  it  know  it,  and 
upon  what  evidence  or  grounds  ?  And  again.  Can  it  believe  this  infinite  to  exist,  without  also 
conceiving  it  or  forming  a  concept  of  it  ?  All  these  questions  have  .been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  One  of  them  is  often  interchanged  with  another.  Some 
times  they  are  blended  together,  and  the  result  has  been  great  confusion  of  thought  an<? 
endless  wrangling ;  or  despair  of  reaching  a  solution  of  any  of  these  questions,  or  gaininp- 
any  satisfaction  in  respect  to  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

§  686.  These  distinctions  being  premised,  we  observe  stil^ 
eta,  not  negative    further,  that  thesc  concepts  and  the  entities  which  thej 

conceptions.  n  •  t  »  • 

represent  are  not  of  necessity  merely  negative  conceptions^ 
nor  are  they  the  products  of  what  is  called  negative  thinking. 

We  have  seen  from  our  analysis  of  the  terms  infinite^  unconditioned, 
and  absoliUe,  that  they  are  all  originally  negative  in  form,  and  that  thLn 
form,  strictly  interpreted,  would  denote  the  absence  or  the  denial  of  the 
positive  attnbutes,  with  which  these  negatives  are  combined.  From  this 
unquestioned  fact  the  inference  has  been  derived  that,  because  the  terms 
were  negative,  the  concepts  are  also  negative. 

Locke  gives  some  ooantenanoe  to  this  view  (Amy,  B.  II.  o.  xvii.  If  IS,  16,  18.  Of. 
Argnxnents  of  I«rtl>°^t>i  I^ouv,  Ett,  B.  II.  o.  xvii.),  bnt  he  does  not  push  it  to  its  extreme.  It  wiis  re- 
Hamilton  and  served  for  Hamilton  to  do  this  In  the  aflirmation  that  the  unconditioned,  both  as  abeo- 
others.  i^te  end  infinite,  are  not  only  direct  negatives  of  the  progreuive  and  the  limited  but  of 

that  which  is  In  any  way  thinkable.  **  The  notion  of  either  unconditioned  is  negative  ; 
the  absolute  and  the  infinite  can  each  only  be  conceived  as  a  negation  of  the  thinlcable.  In  other  words, 
of  the  absolute  and  infinite  we  have  no  conception  at  alL"  *  *  ^*  CoxrelativeB  certainly  suggest  each 
other,  bnt  correlatives  may  or  may  not  be  equally  real  and  positive.  *  *  Thus  evexy  positive  notion 
(the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is)  suggests  a  negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  Is  not) ; 
and  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the  conceivable,  is  not  without  its  coxresponding  negative  in 
the  notion  of  the  inconceivable.  Bnt  though  these  mutually  suggest  each  other,  the  positive  alone  is  real ; 
the  negative  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  generality,  even  an  abstraction  of 
thought  itsel£"—l>f«cta«toiit,  Review  of  Couitin.  ^ICant  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  unconditioned* 
**  is  self  contradictory,  because  it  is  not  a  notion,  either  simple  or  positive,  but  only  ti/cueicultu  qf  ruga-' 
<f  on*— negations  of  the  conditioned  in  its  opposite  extremes,  and  bound  together  by  the  aid  of  language 
and  their  common  character  of  incomprehensibility.^— Jfe^  Lee.  88.  01  Caldertoood^  chap.  II.  v.  Also, 
Kill,  Beo.  qf  Ham.  PhiJotophy,  c.  iv.  In  these  passagns  Hamilton  would  seem  to  concede  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  a  term  is  negative,  the  concept  which  it  denotes  must  of  oouzse  be  negative, 
but  he  argues  as  though  this  were  true. 
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But  this  inference,  by  whomsoeyer  it  is  countenanced  or  made,  is  mamfesUj 
Tho  arframents  invalid.  It  doea  not  follow,  because  a  concept  is  designated  by  &  negative 
not  valid.  term,  -that  it  is  not  positively  conceived ;  or,  because  an  object  is  called  by 

such  a  name,  that  it  is  not  really  known.  If  the  only  fact  that  is  prominent 
before  the  mind  be  that  an  object  is  not  something  else — ^whether  it  be  a  being  or  a  quality — 
it  may  be  designated  by  a  negative  term.  This  term  does  not  deny  its  real  existence,  or  that 
it  is  both  knowablo  and  known,  for  it  may  assume  and  imply  both.  It  simply  sets  forth  its  con- 
trast with  something  else.  If  we  see  a  bat,  and  say  of  it,  It  is  not  a  bird,  or,  It  is  not  a  bea^ 
or  if  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  for  lack  of  name,  had  called  the  ox  a  not-hog^  the  use  of  a  negative 
appellation  would  not  necessarily  authorize  the  inference  of  a  want  of  definite  conoeptions  or 
positive  knowledge.  So,  when  we  gather  together  the  entire  sphere  of  finite  being,  and, 
stretching  our  thought  beyond,  apprehend  something  which  is  unlike  it  and  contrasted  with  it 
by  being  not  finite^  not  conditioned^  and  not  dependent;  we  do  not  confess  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  or  that  we  do  not  know  it  as  something  positive  and  real  because  we  emphasize  this 
single  relation  of  contrast  by  the  use  of  such  negative  terms  as  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned, 
and  the  absolute  (t.  «.,  the  not  finitely  related). 

Not  «io  objects  §  687.  Again,  these  concepts  are  not  "  negative,"  in  that 
nogjSiJ^'^^kf  they  are  produced  by  what  is  called  ^negative  thinking.^ 
tng.  "j^g  negative  thinking  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  think- 

ing of  a  negative — i,  6.,  thinking  a  positive  in  a  negative  relation — ^as 
above  explained.  According  to  this  theory,  our  conceptions  of  the  un- 
conditioned, etc.,  are  necessarily  negative,  because  they  are  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  think  them  which  is  unsuccessful,  and  which,  whenever  it  is 
k'epeated,  reminds  us  of  the  impotence  or  imbecility  of  our  faculties. 

**  Every  thing  conceivable  in  thought  lies  between  two  eztremeB,  which,  as  oontndictGrT 
Ariniment«  of  ®'  ^^^  other,  cannot  botb  be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutaal  oontiadiotionB,  one  must" 
ilamllton  and  *  Space  cannot  bo  conceived  by  ub  either  as  an  if\finite  or  a  finite  maximttm,  or  an  infi- 
^^''''®^'  nite  or  finite  minimum,  and  yet  if  it  is  conceived  at  all  it  muBt  be  oonoelved  aa  one  itf 

theae,  and  forasmuch  as  we  cannot  conceive  it  under  either,  we  hare  only  a  negative 
idea  of  space,  i.  e.,  an  idea  which  results  from  an  impotont  attonpt  to  conceive  it.  The  same  is  true  of  timer 
knd  even  of  caosation  itsell'— Hamilton,  Md,  Lee,  38.  Hansel  iUostratcs  the  process  of  negative  thmViiig 
.  i»till  more  definitely.  *'  A  negative  concept,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  no  concept  at  all,  is  the  attempt 
to  realise  in  thought  those  combinations  of  attributes  of  which  no  oorresponding  intuition  is  possSble." 
'*  The  only  negative  ideas  with  which  the  logician  or  metaphysician  as  such  is  concerned,  are  tboae  wlilc]! 
arise  from  an  attempt  to  transcend  the  conditions  of  all  human  thought**  •  •  »  gucji  segatire  notloBs» 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  absence  of  all  mental  activity.  They  imply  at  once  an  attempt 
to  think  and  a  failure  In  that  attempt."— Monsel,  Proteg.  Loffiea,  chap.  i.  Both  Hamilton  and  ICaasd 
concede  that  there  is  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  this  somotbing  which  we  cannot  succeed  in  *hfavi^»g  or 
knowing.  **  We  are  thus  taught  the  salutary  lesson  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  eomstitntfd 
into  the  measure  of  ezistenee,  and  are  warned  from  recognising  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  nnrrann 
rlly  coextensive  with  the  horizon  of  our  faith ;  and  by  a  wonderftil  revelation  we  are  thus,  in  the  wy 
conselonsness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  the  finite,  Inspired  with  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality.*'— Hamilton, 
Di9,  Rev.  0/  Comin.  Hansel  says  :  "  Wo  are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  beliere  ra 
the  existence  of  an  Abeoluto  and  Infinite  Being^-a  belief  which  appears  forced  upon  us,  b»  the  comple- 
ment of  our  consciousnees  of  the  relative  and  finite.*'— JUmt/t  qf  ReU  Thought^  Leo.  9L 

When  these  statements  are  closely  scrutinized,  it  will  be  seen 
SSSL'untSSbie'    that  this  so-called  negative   thinking  is  simply  a  peculiar 

method  of  knoAving  or  believing,  which  is  unlike,  and  so  the 
negative  of,  another  particular  way  of  knowing  or  believing.  That  the 
absolute  is  believed  to  exist,  is  affirmed  by  both  Mansel  and  Hamilton,  as 
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well  as  by  Kant.  They  contend  that  it  is  not  known  under  the  limitations 
or  relations  which  are  appropriate  to  thought.  Let  this  be  allowed;  it 
does  not  prove  that  what  is  known  is  therefore  negatively  knoton^  or  that 
the  process  by  which  it  is  known  is  a  process  of  negative  thinking. 

8  688.    The  unconditioned,  etc.,  is  not  necessarily,  as  a  con. 

The      absolute,     °  _     .  _      .  i      „       ,    ..  -r     . 

cic ,  not  unreiA-    cept  or  as  a  being,  exclusive  of  all  relations.    It  is  not  un^ 
related^  or  the  unrelated. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  The  comprehensive  maxim  on  which  he 
Argument  of  rested  for  the  statement  and  defence  of  it  was  Omnis  deierminaiio  eat  negatio, 
Spinosa,  etc  Every  relation  implies  a  distinction  into  parts  related ;  the  one  part  cannot 

be  the  other :  hence,  the  absolute,  as  related,  cannot  be  complete  or  perfect 
of  itself.  It  cannot  be  tineondkioned^  for,  in  order  to  be  related,  it  must  require,  or,  so  far  as 
related  must  be  conditioned  upon,  that  which  is  not  itself  to  which  it  is  related.  It  cannot  be 
unlimited^  for,  in  orde^  to  be  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  asserted  to  be  in  the  given  relation,  it 
must  depend  on  sometliing  out  of  itself.  The  unconditioned  cannot,  therefore,  be  related. 
Hamilton  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  same  opinion  :  **  A  relation  is  always  a  particular 
point  of  view ;  consequently,  the  things  thought  as  relative  and  correlative  are  always  tiiought 
restrictively,  in  so  far  as  the  thought  of  the  one  discriminates  and  excludes  the  other  and 
likewise  all  things  not  conceived  in  the  same  special  or  relative  point  of  view."  And  again : 
"  We  conceive  God  as  in  the  relation  of  Creator ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  merely  conceive  Him  af 
Creator,  we  do  not  conceive  Him  as  unconditumed^  at  infinite^^*  etc.  (Letter  to  Calderwood^ 
cf.  Mantel^  LimiU  of  Rd,  Thought^  Lee.  2.) 

The  proper  answer  to  these  representations  is  the  following  • 
Reply.  It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute 

which  the  human  mind  requires,  or  to  its  reality,  that  it 
should  exclude  all  relations,  but  only  a  certain  class  of  relations,  viz., 
those  of  dependent  being  or  origination.  The  truly  absolute  and  infinite 
is  that  which  is  not  dependent  on  any  other  being  for  its  existence  or  its 
activity.  It  is  no  part  of  its  perfection,  that  it  should  not  be  distinguished 
in  thought  from  that  which  it  is  not  in  fact ;  nor  that  it  should  not  be 
compared  with  objects  not  itself,  under  the  various  relations  of  likeness, 
difEerence,  production,  and  design,  but  simply  that  it  should  not  hold  cer- 
tain special  relations  to  all  such  objects,  viz.,  the  relations  of  dependence. 
These  relations  imply  a  certain  species  of  limitation  which  is  incompatible 
with  absoluteness  or  unconditionedness.  The  existence  of  those  relations 
is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  is  rather  essential  to  its  completeness  and 
independence. 

§  689.    The  unconditioned,  etc.,  is  not  the  sum  of  aU  actual 

The      aheolute,     *'  .      ,,    »    . 

eta,  not  the  total    or  concetvaole  being. 

This  view  of  the  absolute  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding.  The  denial  of  all  relations  to  the  absolute  involves  the  denial 
of  all  parts  or  entities,  whether  real  or  thought-parts,  which  can  be  related, 
and  this  requires  the  conception  of  the  absolute,  as  the  total  of  all  exist- 
ences and  conceivable  things,  the  To  cV  ical  Ilav,  the  all  which  ia  also  one. 
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This  position  was  actually  taken  hj  tSptnozOy  who  was  driven  by  logical 
consistency  to  acknowledge  bat  one  being  or  substance  in  the  uniTerBe. 

JBamiUfm  {Letter  to  CMerwood)  reaaoiis  as  thoagti  this  vere  the  the  only  ponUe  enw 
oeption  of  the  true  absolute.  Hansel,  {LimUt  of  ReL  Thought^  Lee,  2,)  expready  isBerts: 
**  That  which  is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite  must  be  conceived  as  containiog  within 
itself  the  sum  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being.  For,  if  any  actoil 
mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that  mode,  and  limited  by  it*'  ^'  The  metaphjaol 
representation  of  the  Ddty,  as  absolute  and  infinite;  must  necessarily,  as  the  profoimdert 
metaphysicians  have  acknowledged,  amount  to  nothing  else  than  the  som  of  all  reality." 

Of  this  view  of  the  absolute  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  not 
TWirjownotie-  ^^  ^^j  possible  conception,  nor  is  it  the  most  rational  con- 
ception which  can  be  taken  of  it.  In  a  gross  quantitatiTe 
sense,  we  may  say  that  the  finite,  plus  the  so-called  infinite,  equals  the 
absolute,  and  that  the  result  is  in  conception  and  in  fact  the  unconditioned 
and  the  infinite,  because  nothing  can  be  afiirmed  of  it  in  the  way  of  difi- 
tinction  or  relation.  But  the  question  at  once  returns,  Is  this  the  absolute 
and  the  unconditioned  which  the  mind  necessarily  receiyes  in  thought  and 
believes  in  fact?  This  absolute  cannot  be  totality,  for  it  is  expressly 
supplied  by  the  mind  in  addition  to  the  finite.  It  is  required  by  the  mind, 
in  order  to  account  for  and  explain  it.  It  cannot  be  that  or  require  tbst 
which  it  itself  accounts  for  and  explains. 

There  is  a  sense  of  the  absolute  which  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  tiie  finite 
S?5e  b^g  nJt  ^  ^**  several  parts,  with  all  their  possible  relations,  including  all  the  capacities 
inflnite.  of  development  which  are  possible  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time. 

This  is,  in  fact,  no  infinite  or  absolute  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
required  by  the  mind,  but  only  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  the  largest  and  most  exteoaTe 
quantitative  concept  which  the  finite  can  permit  The  dependence  is  that  of  eadi  part  upon 
all  the  others,  these  others  being,  in  like  manner,  dependent  upon  the  whole  combmed,  while 
the  absolute,  in  this  sense,  rises  above  a  mere  sum  of  parts,  and  becomes  another  ezpreflsioD  for 
the  finite  universe,  viewed  as  an  organic  whole,  and  subject  to  necessary  processes  of  growtli 
and  development.  Whether  these  processes  may  go  on  indefinitely,  each  preparing  the  vaj 
for  that  which  should  follow ;  or  whether,  after  having  accompliahed  a  cycle,  they  retam  apoa 
one  another,  repeating  themselves  as  they  return,  the  conception  of  the  absolute  is  the  sime, 
viz.,  the  whole  of  finite  beings  with  limited  capadUes  and  dependences.  Those  who  seek  the 
infinite  and  the  unconditioned  in  this  conception,  substitute  the  fiidte  for  the  true  infinite. 
They  interchange  a  completed  or  a  completable  finite,  which  they  call  the  absolute,  for  that 
which  is  above  all  finite  conditions. 

Theabeoiutenot  Uhcofidttumed  and  infinite  cannot  pertain  to  the  relations  of 
tiS?**!!?/ proj."  (ptantity.  Quantity,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is,  in  its 
er  dbtoiute.  essential  nature,  measurable  and  definite.  However  large  may 
be  its  continuous  extent,  as  in  spatial  extension,  or  however  great  maj 
be  its  sum,  as  in  discrete  number,  it  is  in  its  nature  finite.  The  space  and 
time  which  make  extension  and  duration  possible,  are  not  themselves 
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quantities,  but  the  conditions  of  quantity.  They  are  not  subject  to  its 
relations,  but  they  render  these  relations  possible. 

The  aiMoiute.  §  ^^^'  ^hc  absolutc,  again,  is  not  a  concept  or  entity  which 
5?"(iitoior  wli5  i^  divested  of  all  interior  relationa — a  something  entirely  one 
**<»"•  and  simple. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  absolute  does  not  admit  the  idea  of  parts, 
because  parts  imply  division  and  relationship,  are  driven  by  a  logical 
necessity  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  one  and  indivisible  in  parts  and 
relations.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  absolute  cannot  bo  a 
personal  being.  A  person  distinguishes  himself  from  that  which  is  not 
himself,  his  own  being  from  his  acts,  and  both  from  their  objects,  whether 
these  be  real  or  spiritnaL  His  acts  must^  be  successive  to  one  another  also, 
and  thus  be  separable  and  distinguishable  in  time.  All  these  divisible 
parts  and  distinguishable  relations  are,  it  is  urged,  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  concept  and  reality  of  the  absolute. 

These  views  are  held  by  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  personality  in  God^  as  well  as 
by  those  who,  like  Kanty  Maiuel^  and  HamilUm^  believe  that  €tod  is  personal,  but  deny  that, 
when  conceived  as  personal,  He  can  be  known  as  an  absolute  Being. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  as  has  been  said  already,  that  the 
absolute  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  parts  or  relations.  The  absence  of 
necessary  dependence  upon  the  finite  and  the  complete  dependence  of  the  infinite  upon  itself, 
does  not  imply  such  a  simplicity  or  oneness  of  being,  as  excludes  complexness  or  personality. 

Th       iMo]  te     §  ^^^*    Having  defined  what  the  absolute  is  noty  we  proceed 
«.tc.,  are  know!    ncxt  to  assert  that  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  is  knotoable 
by  a  finite  mind.    Not  only  can  such  a  mind  know  that  it  is^ 
but  it  can  know  tohat  it  is. 

KcaUy  HandUony  and  Mantd  all  hold  that  we  cannot  know,  though  we  may 
^iw8  of  Kant  believe  that  the  infinite  exists,  simply  because  the  conception  of  the  infinite 
Maosel.  '  IS  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite.    Kant  teaches  that  the  reason  why  we 

cannot  know  the  infinite,  is,  that  our  faculties  of  knowirg  both  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  have  merely  a  subjective  necessity  and  validity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  trust  these 
results  as  objectively  true.  Moreover,  if  we  apply  them  to  the  infinite,  we  are  involved  in 
perpetual  aniinomiet  or  eontradiethns.  Our  only  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is,  therefore, 
by  the  practical  reason,  and  comes  in  the  way  of  a  moral  necesdty  through  the  categorical 
imperative,  which  requures  us  to  receive  certain  verities  as  true.  Jaeobi^  SchieUrmaehery  and 
others  say,  that  we  reach  these  by  faith  or  feeling,  and  not  by  knowledge.  Hamilton  says  that 
we  find  ourselves  impotent  to  know  them,  in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  the 
attempt  involves.  But  he  expressly  asserts  ^  that  the  sphere  of  -our  belief  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  infinite  can 
by  us  be  knoum^  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed.  This 
I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  authority."  {Letter  to  Caldenoood.) 
**  Thus,  by  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus  in  the  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive 
aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned,  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality."  {JRev  of  Courin,)  It  will  be 
noticed,  that  what  Hamilton  teaches  here  is  not  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  adequately  known, 
but  that  It  cannot  be  known  at  all,  because  it  cannot  be  conceived.    A  similar  doctrine 
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was  taught  by  Peter  Browne  in  his  Procedure  and  ZimUt  of  the  Human  Underelanding^  tiA 
Things  Divine  and  Supernatural^  etc. 

Of  this  view,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  held,  it  is  enough  to  say,  at  this  point,  tint  it  h 
impossible  to  conceive  of  an  act  of  faith  or  belief  which  does  not  include  the  element  of 
knowledge.  Faith,  or  belief,  may  exclude  definite  knowledge,  reasoned  knowledge,  etc,  bot  it 
cannot  exclude  some  kind  of  intellectual  apprehension.  But  of  this  more  will  be  said  here. 
after. 

Herbert  Spencer  reaaous  agaixiat  Hamilton  and  Manael,  to  the  ooodnaion  that  m  eu 
Herbert  Sponcor  know  thai  tbe  Infinite  eziBts,  but  we  cannot  know  what  it  fa.  He  contends  that  ve  caa 
diaaenta  from  know  that  it  ia,  becanae,  *'■  To  aay  that  wo  cannot  know  the  Abaolnta  ia,  by  implieatkB, 
tbeae.  ^  afllnn  that  there  ia  an  Abaolnte.    In  the  very  denial  of  our  power  to  know  what  tin 

Absolute  IB,  there  lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  ia,  ete.  Besldea  that  definite  oat- 
aoiouaneaa  of  whieh  log^o  fbrmulatea  the  lawa,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consdonanesa  which  essaot  I* 
formulated."— J'Vrtf  Prineiplts^  F.  I.  o.  iv.  {  26.  Spencer,  it  should  be  obaerved,  contends  that  we  csocot 
know  what  it  is  on  the  grounds  urged  by  Kant  and  Hamilton,  viz.,  that  knowledge,  or  as  he  wanid  tens 
it,  formulaled  knowltdgt,  is  oogniaant  of  the  finite  alone  He  doea  not  explain  why,  in  aasmoing  thattb 
Abaolute  la,  we  axe  not  compelled  to  know,  in  aome  aense,*what  it  ia ;  why,  in  the  indefinite  comdouiMH 
out  of  which  the  definite  consciouaneaa  is  evolved  or  formulated,  there  ia  not  neoeaaarily  implied  that  ibe 
one  bears  aome  relation  to  the  other.  | 

Itdeaervea  to  benotlced,  that  what  Spencer  olaima  for  knowledge  he  deniea  to  faith.    Indeed,  be  shnts 
the  door  forever  upon  all  tniatworthy  knowledge  of  the  Abaolute.    All  our  conoeptioiu  of  the  what  moit,        ' 
in  hia  view,  bo  forever  inadeqnate.    They  are  aimply  the  beet  aymbola  which  we  can  shape  eoBcenuBf        I 
it,  the  growth  of  our  individual  development  or  of  that  of  our  age;oonocming  which  weoanonly  ksovthti        | 
while  one  ia  better  than  another,  they  are  all  neoesaarlly  folae,  because  certain  to  be  outgrown  ud  U:d        | 
aside.    It  would  seem  that  a  writer  who  afllzma  this  so  positively  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  capadtittcf 
the  human  raoe  to  know  it  for  all  Aiture  time,  muat  have,  aomehow,  /armtaated  the  knowledge  that  he 
expieaaea  ao  poaitlvoly.  I 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Hobbea  makea  the  aame  dbtinotion  between  the  knovledjt 
that  and  the  knowledge  what,  though  not  in  preclaely  the  aame  meaning.    "And  fon*- 
I^Dlte.  ^"  much  aa  Ood  Almighty  is  incomprehensible.  It  foUoweth  that  we  can  have  no  eonoeptioB  or 

imaifo  of  the  Deity ;  and  consequently  all  his  Attributes  signiiy  our  inability  and  defect 
of  Power  to  conceive  any  thing  concerning  hia  nature,  and  not  any  conception  of  tk 
same,  except  only  this,  that  there  is  a  Ood :  For  the  effeota  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do  indude  a  povc 
of  their  producing,  before  they  were  produced ;  and  that  Power  presuppoaeth  something  existent  tkat 
liAth  such  power,*'  etc.  *<  And  thus  all  that  will  conalder  may  know  that  Ood  ia,  thongh  not  vikat  be  ii"- 
Of  Human  Nature,  chap.  11. 

We  obaervo  that  Hobbes  must  mean  by  a  knowledge  of  the  what^  a  complete  and  defined  knovledft, 
for  he  aaya  that  there  ia  one  toluit  whloh  we  do  know  of  Ood,  via.,  that  he  is  the  j>rod«ioer  of  all  things. 


The  absolute    §  0^2.   Against  these  views,  we  contend  that  the  absolute  is 

cam 
^n 


SiTo  taiSSS   knowable— that  man  can  both  know  thai  it  is  and  vihai  it  is. 


But,  first  of  all,  we  would  define  the  sense  in  which  it  cannai 
he  knovsn^  either  as  that  or  what 

(a.)  It  cannot  be  known  by  the  imagination^  either  as  representative  or 
creative.  The  imagination  can  only  picture  that  which  is  limited  bj  space 
and  time,  and  which  is  possessed  of  limited  powers  of  matter  or  spirit.  Tbe 
absolute  and  infinite  is  not  spatial  or  enduring,  and  has  not  the  attributes 
of  matter  or  spirit,  as  limited  by  space  and  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
either  imaged  or  pictured.  It  can  only  be  known  as  related  to  that  which  is 
in  time  and  space,  which  is  material  and  spiritual,  etc.  A  relation  cannot 
be  imaged,  though  related  finite  objects  can  be.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  imagination  in  order  to  know  the  absolute,  because  it 
pictures  the  finite  objects  which  suppose  and  require  the  infinite  and  abso- 
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lute,  the  imagination  cannot  picture  the  absolute  itself— ^l  6.,  in  any 
proper  or  useful  sense. 

It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  analogies  between  any  finite  objects 
The  piopoaition  and  the  infinite  are  so  general  and  attenuated,  that  the  imagination  can 
qualified.  render  no  available  or  efficient  service  by  introducing  the  images  of  the 

finite.  It  is  true  tbat,  if  we  can  know  tphat  the  absolute  is,  we  can  form 
some  notion  of  it,  and  this  we  can  do  only  by  means  of  some  relation  which  it  holds  to  the 
finite.  It  is  true,  also,  that  every  relation,  however  general,  can  be  imaged  or  illustrated  by 
some  finite  object  in  which  it  is  exemplified.  In  other  words,  the  infinite,  to  be  known  as  a 
wkai^  must  be  known  in  some  points  of  likeness  to  the  finite ;  but  the  likeness  may  be  so  very 
general,  and  the  unlikenesses  or  .differences  so  numerous  and  striking,  that  the  attempt  to 
image  the  one  by  the  other  will  fail  to  produce  the  advantages  which  commonly  accrue  from 
the  process,  while  the  finite  image  will  suggest  so  many  misleading  and  bewildering  associa- 
tions, as  to  embarrass  and  confuse  the  mind.    (§  371.) 

This  explains  why  such  writers  as  Bishop  Brown,  who  has  been  followed  by  Whately  and 
others,  contend  that,  while  there  is  no  proper  similarity,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  or  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  alleged  analogy,  it  is  obvious,  is  only  a 
more  general  similarity,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  allows  of  classification  and  inference,  but 
which  we  are  exceedingly  liable  to  mistake  and  overestimate.  Thus  interpreted,  their  doo 
trine,  and  the  cautions  which  it  embodies,  is  true  and  salutary,  and  needs  to  be  oontinuallj 
brought  to  mind. 

Thus,  the  abtolute,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  a  being  or  entity  |n  the  largest  sense  of  the  term ; 
that  is,  it  is  like  every  finite  beiQg  in  this  one  respect,  that  It  U,  But  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
image  so  vogue  and  general  a  notion  as  this  by  any  finite  being.  But  again,  it  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  on  which  every  finite  being,  and  the  finite  universe  as  a  whole,  depend  for  theis 
existence,  and  their  power  to  act.  The  general  relation  of  dependence  holds  between  ona 
finite  object  and  another,  in  the  several  fbrms  of  cause,  recuon,  and  comCituentf 

But  to  image  the  relation  of  dependence  which  exists  be- 
to  image  the  ab-  tween  the  infinite  and  the  finite  by  the  special  and  limited 
~  examples  of  it,  such  as  exist  between  different  limited  beings, 

is  either  superfluous  or  misleading.  The  relation  may  be  known  as  so 
general,  like  that  of  simple  entity,  as  not  to  need  an  example ;  or  the  use 
of  an  example  introduces  many  extraneous  and  unimportant  circumstances, 
which  are  yet  conceived  as  essential  to  the  relation  in  question.  Thus, 
when  it  is  reasoned  that  self-existence,  personality,  the  creation  of  another 
than  itself,  the  possession  of  a  complex  nature— one  or  all,  are  incompatible 
with  the  true  infinite  and  unconditioned,  the  reasonmg  is  founded  on  the 
attempted  exemplification  of  the  infinite  by  the  finite,  and  on  the  unessen- 
tial accessories  which  the  image  presents.  Logically  expressed,  it  is  a  case 
oi  faUacia  acddentie. 


The  antinomies  qfKaitt  and  (hs  essential  eontradieti&ns  of  Hamilton^  eadh  of  which  i 
The  antinomies  necesnuy  to  the  mhid,  and  eaoh  of  which  ezdude  the  other,  are  all  made  by  the  mind 
of  Kant  and  itself  in  the  attempt  to  iUnatrate  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  The  antinomies  of  Kant 
Hamilton.  ^fe  inoompatihilitles  between  an  imoffe  and  a  relation  which  the  Image  ezompllfies,  or 

between  two  images  addooed  to  iUnstrate  different  relations,  or  between  two  conocpta 
which  are  not  both  necessary  to  the  mind.    The  solution  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  ro-statoment  of  tha 
42 
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oonceptioDS  between  which  these  inoompatibllities  are  said  to  exist  Thus,  Ibr  example,  in  the  nUeged  as. 
Unomy  involyed  in  the  propositions  the  world  it  in  Uvu  and  tpaee  and  is  neither JiniU  nor  ti^/Ude ;  the  «m- 
tradlction  lies  between  a  &ct  or  image  borrowed  from  perception  and  ezperienoe  and  an  alleged  d  priori 
necessity.  Bnt  the  incompatibility  of  the  one  with  the  other  arises  bom  a  mlaoonception  of  whatis  involrrd 
in  onr  conception  of  the  infinite,  a  ocnfiranding  of  the  extoided  in  space  with  space  itself,  When  Hamilton 
says  we  mnst  conceiTe  of  space  as  a  bounded  or  not  bounded  sphere,  he  introduces  the  Image  of  an  object 
existing  In  space  and  limited  in  space,  in  order  to  illostrate  space  itseli;  and  con&nnds  the  one  nith  Hx 
other.  To  introduce  the  imago  of  an  extended  object  in  order  to  show  that  wptice  exists  and  holds  some 
relation  to  erery  extended  object  is  legitimate,  bnt  to  substitute  the  limited,  i.  e.  an  extended  object,  for 
the  true  unlimited,  t'.  e.  the  space  which  makes  extension  possible,  and  then  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  In- 
compatibilities of  our  own  creation,  is  to  fall  into  the  rery  serious  enor  of  confounding  (he  imofft  vith  tk 
notion  (the  Ansehauung  with  the  Btgriff^^  agaizist  which  Hamilton  expressly  cautions  his  pnpila 

The  absolute,  §  693.  We  observG  still  further,  {h.)  that  the  absolute,  etc, 
deduced?r**io^  though  loiowable,  is  not  a  notion  that  is  the  product  of 
caUy  defined.  reasoning,  inductive  or  deductive^  or  can  be  defined  in  a 
system  of  logical  classification. 

It  cannot  be  inferred  by  induction,  because,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is 
assumed  in  the  very  process  of  induction,  as  its  necessary  conditioD. 
Induction  has  no  meaning  and  no  validity,  unless  we  assume  that  the 
universe  is  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  presuppose  an  absolute  and 
unconditioned  originator  of  its  forces  and  laws. 

It  cannot  be  deduced  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  because,  as  has  been 
shown,  all  deduction  rests  either  on  the  previous  process  of  induction,  or 
on  the  intuitions  of  time  and  space.  But  induction  requires  the  absolute 
as  its  condition. 

Nor  can  the  concept  be  defined  for  the  ends  of  logical  classification. 
The  infinite  is  not  properly  coordinate  with  the  finite,  for  the  reason  that 
it  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  all  such  classification.  Every  notion 
or  concept  of  every  finite  existence  implies  the  unconditioned,  and  holds 
uome  relation  to  it,  but  these  relations  are  not  therefore  used  in  defining 
the  notion  for  logical  or  scientific  ends.  The  relations  of  substance  and 
attribute,  as  used  in  such  definition  and  classification,  are  applicable  only 
to  objects,  which  are  dependent  for  their  existence  and  their  relations  on 
the  fixed  conditions  of  finite  being.  They  imply  the  presence  of  time  and 
space  relations,  and  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  created  beings  by  the 
laws  which  are  determined  by  these  relations.  The  cause  and  effect,  the 
Adaptations  and  ends,  which  logic  usually  recognizes  in  its  operations,  aie 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner  by  settled  forces  and  laws. 

Again :  the  uncoodittoned  and  the  absolute  cannot  be  called  a  wmmum  gmtu,  mukr 
which  are  ranged  the  Tarious  ranks  of  the  conditioned  and  tlie  limited.  It  holds  certain 
common  relations  to  every  species,  but  these  relations  are  not  generic.  Space  is  not  geDeiie 
to  all  extended  objects,  though  it  is  essential  to  the  conception  and  reality  of  alL  Time  is  sot 
generic  to  enduring  objects,  though  it  is  the  condition  of  them  all.  God  is  not  a  mere 
9ttmmvm  ffeitw-^  highest  abstraction,  including  all  finite  beings  under  itself— though  He  is 
the  necessary  ground  of  the  existence  of  each  and  of  all. 

The  so^salled  cat^ories— t.  «.,  generic  relations  which  are  supreme  and  final  in  scientific 
definition  and  clasnfication^cannot  be  applied  to  the  infinite,  because  the  infinite  is  requireO 
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and  assumed  for  the  explanation  of  these  very  categories.    These  categories  rest  upon  the 
infinite,  and  presuppose  it. 

TheaiMoiatethe  §  ^^^'  ^®  ^^^^  affirm  positively  that  the  absolute  is  and 
omiate  of  the  ^an  be  known  as  the  correlate  which  must  be  necessarily 
assumed  to  explain  and  account  for  the  finite  universa 
If  the  absolute  is  necessary  to  explain  the  finite,  then  it  holds  some 
relations  to  it.  If  it  is  its  correlate,  it  must  be  connected  with  it  by  some 
relations.  What  these  relations  are,  it  is  not  needM  to  inquire.  All  that 
we  need  here  to  urge,  is,  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  because  it  is 
absolute,  it  is  not  related,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  the  absolute 
without  being  known  as  related.  We  cannot  know  that  it  m,  without 
knowing,  to  a  certain  degree,  what  it  is.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  mind 
to  assume  the  absolute  in  order  to  explain  the  finite,  then  the  finite  is  cer- 
tainly explained  by  these  relations  which  it  holds  to  the  absolute.  These 
relations  must  be  real,  else  our  knowledge  is  a  fiction.  They  must  be 
capable  of  expression  in  language.  The  relations  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  need  not,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  those  which  exist  between 
the  finite  and  the  finite,  but  they  must  be  real  and  cognizable  relations. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  categories  required  for  scientific  knowledge 
Of  oonnerelated  cannot  be  applied  to  the  infinite,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  there  may  not 
to  the  univene.     ^^  ^^^^^  relations  which  may  be  applied  to  it.    Whether  these  have  not  also 

some  possible  application  to  the  finite,  deserves  a  question.  It  would  seem 
that,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  then  the  language  which  we  apply  to  the  finite  could  not,  with 
any  meaning,  be  applied  to  the  infinite.  Substance  and  attributes,  the  first  as  permanent 
under  the  fixed  constitution  of  things,  and  the  second  as  defining  classes  and  species  under 
this  constitution,  are  not  applicable  to  the  self-existent  originator  of  the  finite ;  but  being  and 
action  are  i^plicable  to  both,  though  the  concrete  to  which  they  are  applied  is,  in  the  one 
case,  far  more  full  in  import  and  superior  in  dignity  than  in 'the  other.  A  self-existent  being 
is  a  being  as  truly  and  far  more  eminently  than  a  dependent  being,  but  both  are  beluga.  He 
has  powers  no  less  really  than  the  beings  whose  existence  he  not  only  originates,  but  whose 
capacities  to  act  he  imparts.  To  originate^  to  produce^  or  to  create^  are  functions  which  are 
afilrmable  of  one  who  originates  his  own  existence  and  his  very  power  to  act,  as  truly  as  of 
one  whose  power  to  produce  or  to  act  is  originated  by  another. 

It  is  not  philosophical  to  assert  that,  when  we  affirm  a  relation  of  the  infinite, 
Belations  do  not  we  must  connect  with  it  all  those  limitations  which  pertain  to  a  sunilar  rela- 
^  vo  ye      m         ^^^  ^  ^^  finite.    This  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 

likeness  where  there  is  a  difference,  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that 
there  can  be  no  generalization  at  alL  We  need  not  carry  over  to  the  infinite  the  misleading 
images  which  belong  to  the  finite,  nor  the  delusive  associations  which  pertinaciously  adhere  to 
it ;  but  to  deny  that  there  are  relations  which  are  common  to  the  two,  is  to  deny  that  we  can 
know  the  infinite  at  all.  To  say,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  that  we  cannot  believe  in  a  Creator, 
because  if  we  do,  we  must  conceive  of  Him  at  a  carpenter^  working  with  tools  and  upon  mate- 
rials provided,  and  to  dispose  of  the  belief  in  creative  eneigy,  by  the  phrase,  the  carpenter 
theory^  is  to  betray  some  ignorance  of  generalization,  if  not  more  serious  defects  in  respect 
of  both  taste  and  fairness.  Even  an  **  indefinite  consdousness  "  that  the  infinite  is,  must 
involve  some  knowledge  of  its  relations. 
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8  605.    The  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is  knowkdoe,  and 

T»rehended      by     nOt  faith  OF  fedtng. 

Hamilton  opposes  the  one  to  the  other,  as  faith  to  knovl 
edge,  becaase  he  affirms  that  to  know  is  always  ''to  condition;"  and 
therefore  if  we  know  the  unconditioned,  we  most  condition  the  uncon- 
ditioned, and  limit  the  infinite.  His  doctrine  is,  that  '  we  beGeTe  the 
infinite,  but  do  not  know  it  to  be.  The  sphere  of  our  faith,  is  wider  tlian 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.'  But  to  know  as  related,  is  not  the  same  a« 
to  condition  in  the  special  meaning  in  which  the  unconditioned  and  the 
infinite  are  opposed  to  the  conditioned  and  the  finite.  The  knowledge  of 
the  unconditioned  may  be  d  priori^  intuitive,  and  necessary,  bat  it  is 
knowledge  nevertheless.  It  may  be  higher  than  any  reasoned  or  logically 
defined  knowedge,  but  it  is  still  knowledge. 

To  call  it  faith,  in  an  j  but  a  purely  technical  and  private  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  pat  it 
out  of  all  relation  to  knowledge.  To  contrast  it  with  knowledge  in  the  essential  chancteristiia 
of  knowledge,  is  to  weaken  the  very  foundations  on  which  both  knowledge  and  sdence  m 
made  to  rest.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  if  this  so-called  faith  is  referred  to  an  impoteooe  of 
the  intellect,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  conscious  imbecility  and  known  limitations  of  tb< 
powers.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  to  know  in  this  way,  is  to  know  in  the  hj^hes' 
sense  possible  to  the  mind.  For  if  we  cannot  assume  the  infinite,  we  can  ndther  define  no 
reason  the  finite.  Without  the  intuition  of  the  unconditioned,  it  is  impossible  to  bare  w 
grounded  science  of  the  conditioned. 

§  696.  But  though  we  have  a  real  and  proper  knowledge  of 
haostiTeiT  or  the  absolutc,  we  can  by  no  means  have  an  adequate  and  ex* 
^™^  ^'  haustive,  or  what  is  often  called  an  absolute  knowledge  of  it 
But  this  forms  no  objection  to  the  reality  of  this  knowledge;  Indeed,  an 
absolute  knowledge,  even  of  the  finite,  is  only  ideally  conceiyable,  but,  in  fact, 
impossible.  An  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of  an  indiyidaal 
object — e.  g^  a  mass  of  rock,  a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a  man,  implies  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  all  the  relations  which  each  holds  to  every  other  object 
in  the  universe,  in  respect  to  its  properties  and  ends — in  otilier  words,  an 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  universe  itself.  The  most  sagacious  and 
widely-reaching  philosopher  does  not  pretend  to  have  attained  such  knowl- 
edge. He  does  not  believe  even,  that  the  assembled  knowledge  of  all 
the  students  of  matter  and  spirit  represents  such  a  mastery  over  the 
knowable.  He  does  not  pretend  to  an  exhaustive  knowledge  even  of  the 
general  properties  and  laws  which  constitute  and  rule  the  universe.  He 
knows,  concerning  this  universe,  that  there  is  much  that  is  knowsble 
which  is  not  yet  known.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  Does  the  fact  that  it 
is  ideally  knowable,  prove  that  it  will  be  actually  known  ?  Does  the  fiuit 
that  these  relations  are  ideally  finite  prove  that  they  will,  in  fact,  ever  be 
mastered  by  any  finite  intellect  ?  If  not,  then,  in  the  finite  there  is  to 
man  the  (zs  yet  unmastered  and  perhaps  the  unmasterabk  ,*  and  that  is  to 
him  t?ie  infinite. 
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For  man,  tlie  unexhausted  finite  must  ever  be  as  the  infinite.  But  the  fact  that 
^*  ^flSit©^  ^®  knova  the  finite  in  part,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  proposition  that  he 
oar  knowledge.      knows  it  in  truth.    Nor  ought  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  infinite  but  in  part^ 

to  be  used  to  show  that,  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  he  does  not  know  it  as  it  is 
To  man  there  is,  in  both  finite  and  infinite,  a  background  always  unexplored.  Perhaps  in  the 
finite  it  never  can  be  explored  by  man.  If  so,  then,  even  the  finite  is  as  the  infinite  to  him. 
The  limited  forest,  into  the  mazes  of  which  the  child  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  shallow 
abyss  the  depths  of  which  he  has  not  ventured  to  sound,  are  to  him  the  symbol  of  infinitude 
So  is  the  universe,  finite  though  it  be,  as  yet  infinite  to  the  philosopher,  boast  though  he  may 
of  absolute  knowledge,  or  reject  though  he  will  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  which  is  plaoea 
forever  beyond  the  mastery  of  every  finite  intellect 

Self. existence  §  ^^^*  ^^  hoth  finite  and  infinite^  there  is  a  common  mys- 
flSto  ^and**  the  ^®^>  which  Cannot  he  overcome^  and  that  is  the  mystery  of 
"*^"®-  self-existence.    Whether  we  transform  the  finite  into  the  so- 

called  infinite,  by  making  of  its  powers  and  capacities  of  self-development 
an  ideal  absolute  without  intelligence  or  personality,  or  whether  we  accept 
as  the  real  absolute  a  rational  person,  either  must  be  self-existent.  It  does 
not  relieve  the  mystery,  to  accept  the  fact  of  self-evolved  and  self-evolving 
forces  and  laws ;  nor  does  it  increase  it,  to  accept  the  fact  of  a  self-existent 
creating  intelligence  whom  we  assume  to  explain  the  order  and  thought  of 
the  finite  universe. 

Self-existence  is  as  inexplicable  when  it  is  divided  and  dilAised  among  the  separate 
integers  of  a  countless  multitude  of  mutually  developed  and  dependent  forces,  beings,  and 
laws,  as  when  it  is  gathered  and  centered  into  one  thinking  and  actmg  person.  Indeed,  self- 
existence,  and  not  personality  or  intelligence,  constitutes  the  real  mystery  as  it  emphaazes  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  absolute  and  the  unconditioned.  If,  then,  we  must  accept  a  sclf-existent 
Absolute,  if  we  know  that  it  is,  and  can  know  in  a  degree  vhat  it  i»,  the  inquiry  returns,  What 
absolute  must  we  assume,  and  on  what  grounds  do  we  assume  that  it  is  ?    To  this  we  reply : 

§  698.  The  absolute  is  a  thinking  agent.  The  universe  is  a 
SSklSsageSt*    thought  as  well  as  a  thing.    As  fraught  with  design,  it  reveals 

thought  as  well  as  force.  The  thought  includes  the  origina- 
tion of  the  forces  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  the  combination  and  use  of 
theuL  These  thoughts  must  include  the  whole  universe ;  it  follows  then 
that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  a  single  thought,  or  the  thought  of  an 
individual  thinker.  If  gravitation  everywhere  prevails,  and  gravitation  is 
a  thought  as  well  as  a  thing,  then  the  imiverse,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  and 
is  affected  by  gravitation,  is  a  single  thought.  But  a  thought  implies  a 
thinking  agent,  and  if  the  universe  is  a  single  thought,  it  was  thought  by 
one  thinking  agent.  That  this  thinking  person  should  be  self-existent,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  greater  mystery  than  a  self-existent  thing. 
MoBtbeaonunea  §  ®®^'  ^®  assumc  that  this  absolutc  exists,  in  order  that 
thonght^Mid'ecS  thoUght  and  science  may  be  possible.  We  do  not  demonstrate 
^**-  his  being  by  deduction,  because  we  must  believe  it  in  order 

to  reason  deductively.    We  do  not  infer  it  by  induction,  because  indue- 
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tion  supposes  it ;  but  we  show  that  every  man  wlio  believes  in  either,  or  in 
both,  must  assume  it,  or  give  up  his  confidence  in  both  these  processes  and 
their  results.  We  do  not  demonstrate  that  God  exists,  but  that  every  man 
must  assume  that  He  is.  We  analyze  the  several  processes  of  knowledge 
into  their  underlying  assumptions,  and  we  find  that  the  assumption  which 
imderlies  them  all  is  a  self-existent  intelligence,  who  not  only  can  be 
known  by  man,  but  must  be  known  by  man  in  order  that  man  may  know 
any  thing  besides.  In  analyzing  a  psychological  process,  we  develop  and 
demonstrate  a  metaphysical  truth,  and  that  is  the  truth  which  the  un- 
sophisticated intellect  of  child  and  man  requires  and  accepts,  that  there  is 
a  self-existent  personal  intelligence,  on  whom  the  universe  depends  for  the 
beings  and  relations  of  which  it  consists.  We  are  not  alone  justified, 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  human  intellect  with  the  ' 
assertion,  that  its  various  powers  and  processes  suppose  and  assume  that 
there  is  an  uncreated  thinker,  whose  thoughts  can  be  interpreted  by  the 
human  intellect  which  is  made  in  His  image. 

But  it  maj  be  asked,  If  there  is  an  unconditioned  person,  what  are  space  and  time  ?  Are 
these  also  infinite  and  unconditioned  ?  If  so,  are  there  not  three  infinities,  each  independeDt 
of  the  other  in  certain  relations,  while  each,  in  other  respects,  limits  the  other?  If  this  be 
80,  there  is  no  angle  uncondidoned,  but  time,  space,  and  God  taken  together  form  the  abso* 
lute  when  combined  in  one  as  mutally  dependent  This,  it  might  be  urged,  involTes  a  sort 
of  Pantheism,  which  is  lo^cal,  if  not  material ;  a  Pantheism  which  limits  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  God,  if  not  His  creative  acUvity,  bj  the  fixed  conditions  of  space  and  time. 

We  reply :  Time  and  space  are,  as  has  been  shown,  not  limited  or  finite,  as  are  extended 
matter  and  enduring  spirit.  In  so  far,  they  are  infinite  in  the  sense  explained.  Moreorer, 
they  must  be  assumed  as  the  correlates  which  e<mdUum  the  possibility  of  all  finite  aud  created 
being  (§  682) ;  with  respect  to  these  they  are  themselves  uncondiHoned.  But  we  have  diowQ 
(§  689)  that  the  proper  unconditioned  and  absolute  do  not  pertain  to  reladons  of  quantitj, 
though  it  may  be  described  by  them  (§  168),  but  that  it  describes  absolute  independence  for 
existence  and  the  power  to  act.  We  know  too  little  of  time  and  space  to  assert  that,  io  tnj 
such  relation,  they  are  independent  of  God.  They  are  used  as  the  means  of  meanarwg  His 
acta,  of  rtgvlating  the  mightiest  agents  which  He  creates,  and  of  manifegHng  many  of  His 
most  comprehensive  designs  (§  629).  They  are  made  the  actual  condition  of  finite  being,  in 
any  and  every  form.  We  may  say  of  time  and  space  that  they  are  as  truly  the  thoughts  of 
God,  as  the  powers  which  they  measure  and  control  If  we  cannot  bring  them  under  the 
categories  of  created  being  for  the  reasons  already  given  (§  685),  we  have  no  reason  to  ascribe 
to  them  sel£«xistence,  but  may  certainly  know  that  whatever  they  are,  they  do  not  share  in 
that  independent  self-existence  which  we  ascribe  to  Hun  alone  who  is  the  living  nnd  true  God. 
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tions,  174,  5 ;  objections,  175,  6,  from  the  case  of 
animals,  166, 7 ;  of  percepts  of  eye  and  hand,  186 ; 
other  acquisitions  of  the  in&nt,  189. 

Activity  of  the  soul,  essential  to  its  nature,  23 ;  essen- 
tial to  knowledge,  61 ;  In  sense-perception,  chapter 
on,  210-220;  is  attested  by  consciousness,  211 ; 
varies  in  energy,  211, 2  ;  success  depends  on  at- 
tention, 212 ;  differs  in  different  men,  212,  3 ; 
shown  in  Innervation  of  organs,  213 ;  directed 
to  different  objects,  214 ;  selects  and  combines, 
214 ;  separates  single  objects  in  infancy,  215 ; 
continued  through  life,  216 ;  illustrated  in  dif- 
ferent men,  217 ;  a  limited  activity,  21S ;  easily 
performed,  do. 

Adaptation,  517 ;  how  related  to  design,  do. 

jEsthetics,  its  relations  to  psychology,  14. 

Agassis,  on  species,  426 ;  on  dassification,  492. 

Albertus  Magnus,  on  universale,  406L 

Analogy  of  nature,  472. 

Analysis,  involved  in  knowledge,  67. 

Analytical  reasonii^  in  mathematics,  454. 

Anthropology,  defined,  7 ;  subdivided,  do. ;  assumes 
final  cause,  684. 

Antinomies  of  Kant,  and  Hamilton  561,  5. 

Apperception,  85,  6. 

Aristotle,  view  of  life,  29 ;  division  of  powers  of  the 
soul,  49;  theory  of  sense-perception,  224;  enu- 
meration of  laws  of  association,  276 ;  on  unlvor- 
mIs,  404,  5 ;  regarded  the  middle  term  as  causal, 
451;  fourfold  division  of  causes,  503 ;  on  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  687. 

Amauld,  theory  of  sense-perception,  229. 

Association  of  ideas,  258,  4 ;  chapter  on,  270-300 ; 


other  terms  16r,  270 ;  importance  and  mystery 
of,  do. ;  method  of  discussion,  271 ;  division  ot, 
do. ;  not  explained  by  bodily  organisation,  272 ; 
defect  of  all  physiological  explanations,  278; 
actual  influence  of  the  body,  do. ;  exercised  by 
means  of  psychical  states,  274 ;  vital  seosatiotis 
may  act  as  links  of  association,  274,  5 ;  ideas  do 
not  attract  one  another,  275 ;  crude  statements 
of  Hobbes  and  others,  275,  6 ;  relations  do  not 
attract  ideas,  276;  relations  stated  as  three, 
seven,  two,  and  ono,  276,  7 ;  law  of  redintegra- 
tion, 279 ;  how  fax  satisfactory  279,  80 ;  objec- 
tion, 281,  2 ;  the  real  solution,  £82 ;  explains 
phenomena,  282-5;  associations  irith  sensible 
objects,  283 ;  of  home,  234 ;  relations  of  acquisi- 
tion and  reproduction  the  same,  285,  6;  sec- 
ondary laws  of  association  defined  and  named, 
286;  discussed,  286-8;  apparent  exceptions  to, 
28S;  Hobbes^  often-quoted  illustration,  do.; 
two  theories  in  explanation,  289;  capable  of 
interruption  and  control,  290, 1 ;  not  the  only 
power  of  the  soul,  291,  2 ;  indirectly  controlled, 
292;  relation  to  habits,  question  concerning, 
293 ;  higher  and  lower  laws  of;  296 ;  prevalence 
of  higher,  do. ;  of  lower,  297 ;  casual  associa- 
tions, 298 ;  in  changes  of  ikshions,  do. ;  the 
moral  influence  of,  do. ;  influence  on  language, 
290 ;  on  philosophy,  do. 

Associational  psychology,  56-^59;  prominent  wri- 
ters, 56 ;  explanation  of  necessary  truths,  57  ; 
ftmdamental  error,  do.f  usually  materialistic, 
58  ;  Herbart's  relation  to,  do. 

Assodatlonal  school,  their  views  of  intuitions,  620. 

Astronomy,  discoveries  in,  476,  7. 

Atomists'  explanation  of  life,  29. 

Attention  defined,  69 ;  beginnings  oi;  180, 181 ;  Stew- 
art's theory,  207 ;  can  be  given  to  two  olgects 
at  onoe,  208  ;  objections,  206 ;  is  the  utmost  at- 
tention possible  to  more  than  one  ?  209. 

Attribute,  relations  most  frequently  used,  195  ;  sen- 
sations so  used,  do. ;  etymology  and  meaning  of; 
621 ;  in  the  abstract,  623 ;  material,  indicate  but 
do' not  constitute  matter,  630. 

Auxiliary  lines  in  geometry,  460,  L 

Axioms,  mathematical,  458;  Analytical  and  synthet* 
ical,  459 ;  geometrical  question  ooncerning,  459. 

Bacon,  services  for  induction,  494 ;  on  final  cause, 
608 ;  just  interpretation  of  his  views,  do. 

Bailey,  S.,  review  of  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision, 
165. 
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Bain,  A.,  an  aModatioitaUfli,  M. 

Being,  oonralate  of  kacrwlcdigie,  6i ;  trarlety  of;  do.; 
some  more  Uuting  and  impoitant,  do, ;  con- 
trasted with  phenomenon,  do. ;  one  kind  miatok- 
en  for  another,  do. ;  not  known  apart  tram  rela- 
tions, 66 ;  category  of,  526 ;  fundamental  in  what 
sense,  527 ;  diflforent  sorts  of,  do.  ;  known  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  do. ;  the  most  abstract,  do, ;  how 
explained,  do.;  concrete  known  first,  628; 
knowledge  of;  ezpreesed  in  propositions,  62S  ^not 
a  relation,  do. ;  cannot  bo  defined,  do, ;  treated 
as  an  attribute,  529 ;  indeterminate,  do. ;  both 
spiritnal  and  material,  directly  known,  636. 

Bem*6  MDemonks,  SS. 

Beneke,  oonadonsneiB  of  ego,  M;  Tiews  of  repeated 
senae-peneptlons,  808. 

Berkeley's  view  of  sensation,  129 ;  theory  of  Tinon 
xeiriewed,  165,  6;  theory  of  sense-perception, 
332, 3 ;  doctrine  of  the  concept,  408. 

Biran,  de,  M.,  coaucionsness  of  ego ;  theory  of  sense- 
perception,  242 ;  yiews  of  intuitionB,  521 ;  theory 
of  oansatlon»  588-^686 ;  concerns  the  origin  and 
nniversality  of  the  relation,  583,  4;  how  liur 
concx^  5849  5. 

Black's,  Dr.,  discovery  of  carbonte  add  gas,  475. 

Blind,  they  when  restored  to  sight,  163-165 ;  how  they 
judge  of  form,  sisp,  etc.,  165 ;  the  reports  of; 
oritically  noticed,  191,  S. 

Bodily  organism,  123,  4. 

Boftthins,  on  nnlTersalSy  406i 

Bonnet,  theory  of  TibtHtion,  273. 

Bowen,  FroL  IPt^ods,  on  oaasatlon,  588. 

Brain,  the  organ  of  the  soul,  56. 

Brown,  Dr.  T.,  denies  coneoioosness  of  ego^  M ;  ad- 
mits it,  96  ;  theory  of  tactual  and  o^or  sensii- 
tions,  150 ;  theory  n«tioed,  184 ;  iheoxy  of  sense- 
perception,  236 ;  of  the  nature  of  the  concept* 
400 ;  of  intuitions  520^  1 ;  theory  of  cansaiion, 
675. 

BuxtoD,  Sir  T.  F.,  adTioo  on  memory*  821. 

Cameades,  illustration  of  association,  276L 

Categerlos.    (See  Iniuition.) 

Causation,  517  i  and  osnsaMty,  diapter  on,  50IM9S ; 
as  a  principle  sad  law  diBtingaidi«d,570;  the 
principle  of,  intuftfrciy  evident,  672 ;  veMons 
fbr,  672,  3 ;  resolTcd  into  a  time-retetlon,  674- 
678;  by  Hume,  674;  by  Brown,  676;  by  J.  ft 
Hill,  576 ;  not  a  relation  of  time,  678 ;  Hamil- 
ton's tabular  view  of  theories  at,  579 ;  not  ex- 
plained by  induction,  679 ;  nor  by  association, 
680 ;  not  gained  by  experience,  Inner  or  outer, 
581 ;  Locke's  views,  do.;  relations  of;  to  those  of 
Hill  and  Hume,  582 ;  yiews  of  B.  Collard  and  M. 
de  Blran,  582 ;  theory  of  de  Biran,  583,  4 ;  two 
positions  of;  683,  4 ;  how  fiir  correct,  684-686 ; 
denied  to  matter,  680 ;  Prof.  Bowen*s  view,  do. ; 
reasons  against,  687  ;  denied  to  created  spirits, 
588 ;  Malebranohe,  do. ;  theories  d  priori,  688* 
692;  explained  by  law  of  contradiction,  588; 
Wolf,  Kant,  Hegel,  etc.,  588,  9 ;  Hamilton's  ex- 
planation by  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  589, 
«97. ;  Monsel's  yerslon  of,  590 ;  both  related  to 
Kant,  do. ;  objections  to,  591 ;  divided  into  for- 


Aial,  materia],  efBcient,  and  final,  582;  oondiii 
sion,  teue  doctrine  of;  592. 

Cause  dlstingoished  fh>m  condition,  570. 

Oerebralists.    <8ee  Cerebral  Psychology.) 

Cerebral  Psychology,  545 ;  repeated,  do. ;  soppoM 
oonscbusness,  55. 

Clarke,  8.,  definition  of  qpace  and  time,  567. 

Classification,  how  aiisos,  397 ;  by  chUdiren  and  asr- 
ages,  398 ;  in  science,  306, 9  ;  relattoDs  to  know- 
ledge, 400;  BigniOcanoe  oi;  401;  sannnes  final 
canse,  606. 

Cbleridge,  8.  T.,  yiew  of  phfloeopliieal  oanscioamea^ 
111,  2 ;  on  the  arte  of  memory,  823. 

Complex  notions,  896. 

Comte,A.,  yiews  of  P^ehology,  M;  oooten^tte 
final  eause^  6<M. 

Concept,  formation  oi;  chapter  on,  388-408 ;  of  mate- 
rial objects,  338;  when  it begxDS,  do. ;  nmilariir 
discerned,  do. ;  xnyirfyea  analysis,  389 ;  attributes 
distinguished,  do. ;  called  abstraciian,  <fc. ;  to  pre- 
scind, do.;  oomparieon,  do.;  geneTalizataon,tfa.; 
predication^90;  assmnes  substance  snd  sttribate, 
880 ;  appellatioiw  oonoepi,  891 ;  and  notion,  ib.  ; 
not  a  percept,  do. ;  nor  an  image,  S92 ;  relative, 
d».;tk  meniri  product,  do. ;  UBirersal,  do. ;  predi- 
cable,  do. ;  why  symbolic^  393 ;  more  than  a  name, 
do,;  respects  attributes  only,  do.;  concrete  ami 
abstract,  891 ;  simple  axad  complex,  395 ;  oonteDt 
and  extent,  300 ;  mntaal  rdations  of  the  tvo, 
397;  how  Car  they  add  to  knowledge,  400;  raiT- 
ing  import  of;  402 ;  theories  of  nature  ot,  chapter 
on,  408-418;  Socrates  and  Plato  on, 403;  Aria- 
totie,  404;  Porphyry,  Bo<thxus,  the  Bealists, 
Nominalists,  and  Conoeptualists,  Eric  of  As- 
xerre,  BoscelUnns,  405 ;  William  of  Cbampesax, 
Abolard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aqoinas, 
Duns  Sootus,  ^^lliam  of  Occam,  406;  Tbomu 
Hobbes,  407 ;  John  Locke,  G.  W.  LeibnitK,  Oeo. 
Berkeley  and  D.  Hume,  408;  T.  Beid  and  IX 
Stewart,  Dr.T.  Brown,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  408 ;  J. 
aMfll,410;H.%Nmaer,  L  Kant,  J.  a  flebts, 
411 ;  Hegrl,  Herbart,  412 ;  nature  of,  chapter 
on,  413-420;  dlstinguisfaed  fh>m  the  act,  4U; 
Implies  substance  and  attribute,  do. ,-  la  reUtite, 
414 ;  founded  on  similarity,  do. ;  leads  to  names, 
415 ;  classifies,  do. ;  gives  import  to  names,  415; 
the  import  expilained  by  indiyidaals,  do.;  reftr* 
able  to  an  image,  417 ;  does  not  allow  inooDss- 
tcnt  elements^  418 ;  yery  general  conoepto  mort 
need  to  be  imaged,  419 ;  yalne  of  names  for,  419 
-422 ;  formed  by  judgment,  430 ;  how  related  to 
it,  432 ;  in  mathematica,  456 ;  of  space  and  tiae 
objects,  650 ;  mathematical,  551 ;  of  geooeti;» 
551 ;  of  number,  552 ;  of  space  and  tim^ S^l 
formed  by  final  cause,  607. 

Conoeptualists,  the,  405 ;  strife  adjusted,  417. 

Concrete  thinking,  884 ;  concepts,  394. 

Condillao  and  school,  on  conadousnesB  of  egts^* 
on  the  origin  of  knowledge,  520. 

Condillao,  theory  of  sense-peroeptaon,  240. 

Conditioned.    (See  Infinite.) 

Consciousness,  and  natural  oonsoioaaaess,  ohapta 
on,  83-102 ;  defined,  83 ;  extends  to  aots  aad 
stataa,  do. ;  applied  to  the  power  and  acta,  83,  t; 
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applied  to  any  aot  of  knowledge,  M ;  a  ooUeoiiye 
term  for  all  the  intellectual  statea,  84 ;  meta- 
phorioal  neee  ot,  M ;  proper  meaning,  86 ;  called 
inner  Mnae,  do. ;  called  appereeptioo,  do. ;  Ger- 
man eqniyalent  Ibr,  88  ;  called  reflection,  86  *, 
exercised  in  two  forms,  87 ;  the  two  defined,  87, 
8 ;  natmal  oonsdloiunets  as  an  act,  88 ;  an  act 
of  knowledge,  do. ;  results  in  a  product,  89 ;  is 
tuigenerU,  do, ;  peculiarity  in  language,  90 ;  con- 
floionsness,  the  object,  90, 1 ;  object  complex,  01 ; 
elements  threefold,  01;  relations  to  one  an- 
other,  01, 2 ;  Herbart*s  doctrine  of,  02 ;  elements 
not  regarded  with  equal  attention,  OS ;  the  ao- 
tiTity  an  object,  03 ;  also  the  ego,  03 ;  05,  6 ; 
diilinent  Tiews,  03, 4,  0 ;  proof  that  wo  are  con- 
scions  of  the  ego,  96, 6 ;  unoonscious  admissions, 
06 ;  are  we  consdousof  objects  T  06, 7 ;  summary 
of  doctrine  of  consdousneas,  07,  8 ;  object  of  c 
a  oondition  of  being,  98;  Descartes'  doctrine,  98; 
oonsciousneas  does  not  create  the  state  it  knows, 
00 ;  0.  inyolves  all  the  categories,  00 ;  develoi)- 
ment  and  growth  of  cl,  100 ;  exercised  more  or 
less  completely  in  different  persons,  102 ;  capacity 
for,  not  developed,  102 ;  not  a  product  of  circum- 
stances, 102 ;  latent  modifications  of,  103 ;  capa- 
ble of  degrees,  103 ;  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of^  103, 4 ; 
philosophical  or  refioctive,  101 ;  characterised  by 
aitention,  104,  5 ;  the  morbid  consciousness  in 
children,  hypochondriacs,  etc.,  105 ;  egoisliccon- 
sdoosness,  106;  ethical  type,  do.;  in  the  re- 
flectire,  attention  is  persistent,  106 ;  oomprehen- 
siye,  107,  8 ;  oomparatiTe  and  classifying,  108 ; 
interpretiye,  do. ;  searches  for  conditions  and 
laws,  109;  relations  to  natural  consdouraioss, 
100 ;  imparts  new  knowledge,  110 ;  in  what  sense, 
do.;  Coleridge's  Tiew  of  the  two,  111 ;  relations 
of  language  to  each,  112 ;  does  not  create  phe- 
nomena, do, ;  dangers  from  exact  terminology, 
112;  peychology,  tried  by  the  language  of 
common  life,  113,  4 ;  by  the  actions,  114;  condi- 
tions of  the  BuccesBfal  interpretation  of  both,  114, 
3 ;  why  men  are  so  positiTe  in  their  philosophical 
opinions,  115 ;  explains  slow  progress  of  psycho- 
logy, 116,  6;  explains  dlfiloulties  in  studying 

ConservatiTe  faculty.    (See  Memory.) 
psyehology,  117, 8. 

Content,  of  notion,  806 ;  of  mathematical  oonoepta, 
467. 

Contradiction,  law  of,  636. 

Copernicus,  diaooyery,  477. 

Copula,  force  of,  433-6. 

Correlation  of  forces,  666. 

Cousin,  consciousness  of  ego,  04 ;  on  origin  of  know- 
ledge, 604 ;  Tiews  of  intuition,  621. 

Critical  or  specnlatiTe  stage  of  knowledge,  72-74. 

CuTier's  researches,  assumed  final  cause,  606. 

Dalton's  discoyery  of  chemical  equivalents,  476. 

Dana,  on  species,  426. 

Darwin,  on  species,  426;   seems  to  exclude  final 

cause,  604 ;  but  really  assumes  it,  634. 
Davy's  discovery,  475. 
Deaf  mutes,  reason  why  they  cannot  speak,  160; 

form  concepts  without  langoage. 


Deduction,  dhapter  on,  430^3 ;  how  related  to  in- 
duction, 441,  2 ;  how  to  be  treated,  443 ;  our  in- 
quiry, 443;  its  two  forms,  443 ;  is  not  explained 
by  the  dictum  dc  omm  et  nuUo,  448 ;  but  rests  on 
the  relation  of  reason  to  consequent,  449 ;  this 
rests  on  causation,  450 ;'  varieties  of;  chapter  on, 
464-468 ;  various  daases  of,  464, 6 ;  distinguished 
ttam  the  process  of  preparation,  406,  6 ;  does  it 
aid  to  our  knowledge  1 467,  & 

Definition,  806 ;  in  mathematics,  467. 

Democritns,  theory  of  sense-perception,  223. 

Descartes,  cogitoy  ergotum,  08 ;  theory  of  sense-pe^ 
ception,  226 ;  on  the  mind's  constant  activity, 
334 ;  on  innate  ideas,  619 ;  on  final  cause,  603  ; 
on  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  637. 

Dcooartes,  view  of  life,  30. 

Design,  or  final  cause,  dhapter  on,  502-810 ;  (see  Final 
Cause;)  howr^ated  to  adaptation,  503  ;  alone 
explains  permanent  substance,  636 ;  required  to 
explain  development,  636. 

Development,  of  the  intellect  explained,  70 ;  order 
and  stages  of,  73,  4 ;  of  consciousness,  stages  of, 
100^  1 ;  of  flense-peroeption,  178-102  ;  of  vision, 
186. 

Dianoetio  faculty,  81. 

DietuM  de  omni  tt  nuUo,  446 ;  does  not  entirely  e»> 
plain  the  syllogism,  448. 

Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  theory  of  sense-perception, 
222. 

Discovory  and  Invention,  the  conditions  of;  487-494 ; 
attention,  487, 8 ;  fomlllarlty,  488 ;  constructive 
Imagination,  489 ;  wise  judgment,  491 ;  refSaienoe 
to  Divine  mind,  492 ;  ready  deduction,  493 ;  ex* 
periment,  403 ;  Lord  Bacon's  servioes  in  respect 
to,  403. 

Diversity  or  otherness,  relation  of;  530;  propodiion 
expressing  it,  do. ;  relation  to  negation,  do. 

Division  of  the  concept,  897. 

Dreams,  and  dreaming,  290-333;  dreams,  the  soul  acw 
tive  constantly,  333, 4 ;  opinions  of  Descartes,  eta, 
3^4 ;  the  soul  acts  with  feeble  energy,  do.;  with 
varying  energy,  do.;  representative  power  a<w 
tive,  do.;  irregular,  336;  the  judgment  feeble, 
do.;  the  reasoning  power,  336;  consdonsneei 
fiseble,  837  ;  estimates  of  time  in,  do,;  moral  re- 
sponsibtlity  in,  838;  the  emotions  in,  do.;  the 
activity  of  the  will  in,  do,;  Dugald  Stewart 
on,  330. 

Dugald  Stewart.    (See  Stewart.) 

Duns  Scotus,  on  universals,  406. 

Duration,  how  related  to  the  soul's  acts,  580 ;  ap- 
plied to  two  objects,  540;  relations  of;  do. ;  void, 
641;  relations  to  extension,  541;  transferred 
to  material  acts,  642 ;  measures  of,  whence  de- 
rived, do.;  language  ot,  643;  how  related  to 
time,  662 ;  affirmed  of  events,  but  not  of  time, 
664. 

Ego,  the,  known  in  consciousness,  03-06 ;  denied  by 
many,  04,  5 ;  not  psychical  substance,  06 ;  distin- 
guished ftom  the  self;  101 ;  110,  111. 

Elaborative  faculty,  81. 

Empedodes,  theory  of  sense-peroeption,  22S» 

Enthymeme,the,443.  \ 
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Eric  of  Auzeire,  doctrine  of  oonoept,  405. 

Bnor,  possible  of  relaiioni  only,  64,  5 ;  of  the 

belong  to  the  ooquired  sense-peroeptioiu,  171 ; 
two  classes  ot,  171,  2. 

Essence,  real,  and  nominal,  484. 

Essence,  tbe  real,  misoonoeiTed  ;  explained,  633. 

Ethics,  its  relation  to  psychology,  IS ;  aasnmes  final 
caose,  615. 

Brent,  defined,  670 ;  different  dasses  oi;  070, 1. 

Ezdaded  middle,  law  oi;  516. 

Extended  objects  limited,  561. 

Extension  known  In  perception,  ISS ;  by  tovch  in  the 
concrete,  147  ;  inTision  superficial  only,  155 ;  ex- 
tra organic,  how  acquired,  1S3 ;  known  in  sense* 
perception,  5S7  ;  blended  with  matter,  do. ;  the 
sereral  relations  oi;  638 ;  relations  to  duration, 
541 ;  related  to  space,  562 ;  limits  oloeots,  563 ; 
aifirmed  of  objects  not  of  space,  561 

Extent,  of  notion  defined,  396 ;  of  mathematical  oon- 
oepts,  458. 

Externality,  known  in  perception,  181 ;  in  touch, 
149 ;  two  meanings  of;  150  ;  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  150;  of  one  body  to  another,  151;  extra 
organic,  how  acquired,  182, 3. 

Eye,  the  structure  of,  152,  8 ;  single  objects  seen 
with  two  eyes,  166 ;  dignity  o^  157,  8. 

Faculties  of  the  intellect,  how  oonceiTed,  75,  6; 
leading  ikoulties  named,  77  ;  soTcrally  defined, 
77-80. 

Faculties  of  the  soul,  4(^51 ;  the  soul,  not  parte  or 
organs,  41 ;  often  so  misconceived,  do. ;  do  not 
act  apart,  do. ;  grounds  of  belief  in,  43-44 ;  states 
like  and  unlike ;  43 ;  one  dependent  on  another, 
do. ;  distinguishable  by  a  prominent  element, 
do. ;  diflierontly  related  to  the  ego,  act,  and  ob- 
ject, 44 ;  more  obvious  than  powers  of  matter, 
44,  5  ;  why  called  human,  45 ;  not  independent, 
46 ;  relations  ot,  important  in  education,  46 ; 
history  of  doctrine  of,  49 ;  synonyms  I6r,  50. 

FainUng:    See  Phantasy. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  on  the  nature  of  the  concept,  411 ;  on 
the  categories,  525-657. 

Final  cause,  chapter  on,  593-610 ;  terms  explained, 
dlvidon  of  causes,  592,  8 ;  the  relation  discerned 
d  priorif  694 ;  compared  with  efficient  causation, 
do,;  reasons  for  the  position,  594-500;  the  mind 
seeks  this  relation,  595 ;  acknowledges  it  to  be 
higher,  do. ;  explains  organic  phenomena,  597 ; 
conspicuous  in  the  highest  order  of  beings,  599 ; 
does  not  displace  efficient  causes,  do. ;  objections 
to  the  position,  599-607 ;  men  mistake,  599 ;  they 
cannot  test  their  inductions,  600 ;  the  relation 
subjective  only,  601 ;  involves  two  principles, 
602 ;  hinders  discovery,  603  ;  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes on,  do. ;  adaptations  are  necessary  con- 
ditions only,  do. ;  limited,  605,  6 ;  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  an  unlimited  Being,  606  ;  application 
of  the  prindple,  607-619  ;  in  metaphysics,  607 ; 
in  induotioo,  do. ;  In  the  formation  of  concepts, 
do. ;  in  classification,  608 ;  in  the  notion  of  an 
individual,  do. ;  bm  a  rule  of  truth,  609 ;  in 
mathematics,  do. ;  in  geology  and  paleontology, 
610;  inphil.  geography,  611 ;  in  comp.  anatomy. 


do. ;  in  physiology,  612 ;  in  anthropology,  6M ; 
in  psychology,  614 ;  in  ethics,  615 ;  in  theology, 
616 ;  two  daases  of  theories  of  God,  ilo;  reasons 
for  accepting  a  personal  God,  617-619. 

Finite  and  the  Infinite,  (see  Infinite) ;  and  condition- 
ed, the,  diapter  on,  645-662 ;  result  of  prooeeses 
of  knowledge,  645 ;  the  finite  universe  how  con- 
ceived, 646;  is  limited  and  conditioned,  647. 

Fir«t  prindples.    (See  Intnitian.) 

First  truths.    (See  Intuition.) 

Forgetftilness.    (See  Memory.) 

Forgotten  knowledge  restored.    (See  Memory.) 

Formal  cause,  592,  8. 

Formal  categories,  514;  diapter  on,  536-636. 

Formal  relations  or  categories,  chapter  on,  536-48S. 

Forms,  of  thought  and  being,  888 ;  of  knowledge, 
Kant  and  Hamilton  eiror,  concerning,  629L 

Franklin's  discovery  of  electndty»  474,  6. 

Functions  of  the  soul  defined,  61. 

Galileo,  discovery  by,  477. 

Gaseendi,  theory  of  sense-perception,  226 ;  iUiutnb- 
tion  of  memory,  310. 

Generalization,  889. 

Geography,  FhU.,  asHumew  final  cause,  601. 

Geology,  assumes  final  cause,  610. 

Geometrical  reasoning,  (see  Hathematloal  quanti- 
ties) ;  oonatrudions  of^  359  ;  figureit,  oon8tnietio]& 
of;  460 ;  quantitieB  measurable,  461 ;  reaaoniBg, 
example  ot,  462 ,  concepts,  how  formed,  S51 ;  rests 
on  what  assumptions,  652 ;  postulates  o^  653. 

George,  L.,  resolves  sensations  into  nerve  vifaraiioBs, 
126. 

Geulinox,  theory  of  sense-perception,  228L 

God,  man  the  image  o^  99 ;  belief  in,  assumed  In  all 
sdentific  knowledge,  662. 

Goodyear,  discovery,  480. 

Habit,  rdation  to  association,  293 ;  theory  o(  394; 
often  supposes  a  difficulty,  do.;  bodily,  e2a.; 
mental,  89i»  5 ;  emotional,  295. 

Halludnations,  360;  case  of  K^ioolai,  849;  not 
purely  physical,  850 ;  how  explained,  do. 

Hamilton,  Sir  'Wm.,  division  of  fikculties,  4B ;  doe- 
trine  of  knowledge,  66 ;  oonadousnees  of  Bgo, 
04 ;  consdousness  of  objects  of  knowledge,  97 ; 
theory  of  extra^rganio  perception,  184 ;  theory 
of  sense*perception,  236 ;  doctrine  of  latent  modi- 
fications, 288 ;  on  the  imagination,  357 ;  on  the 
nature  of  the  concept,  410 ;  Hamilton's  dictum 
of  the  syllogism,  446 ;  appellations  for  intuitions, 
609 ;  on  origin  of  knowledge,  504 ;  on  intuitians 
and  categories,  523 ;  podtive  and  negative  ne- 
cesdty,  523 ;  table  of  theories  of  causation,  579; 
theory  of  causation  by  law  of  the  conditioned, 
589,  $<iq. ;  relation  to  Kant.  590 ;  objections  to, 
591 ;  follows  Kant  in  respect  to  forms  of  knowl- 
edge, 629 ;  of  primary,  secondary,  and  eecnndo- 
primary  qualities,  638,  9;  on  the  real  and 
phenomenal,  642;  negative  thinking,  653;  oa 
the  Infinite,  654,  6 ;  antinomies,  657,  8. 

Hartley,  theory  of  vibrations,  272. 

Harvey's  discovety  prompted  by  final  oausa,  696. 

Hauser,  Casper,  how  the  world  looked  to,  190. 
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Hearing,  Bense>peroeptioiis  ot,  140-143 ;  organ,  140 ; 
varieties,  how  &r  dlstiDgaldxable,  141 ;  condi- 
tion of  language,  142 ;  expresses  feeling,  do.  ; 
dignity,  143  ;  acquired  perceptions  of;  160. 

Hegel,  method  of  psychology,  59, 60 ;  on  the  nature 
of  the  concept,  413 ;  on  the  categories,  529 ;  be- 
ing equals  nothing,  629;  error,  532;  misuse 
of  law  of  identity,  636 ;  on  causation,  589 ;  on 
the  absolute,  650. 

Heraclitos,  theory  of  sense-perception,  222. 

Herbert,  doctrine  of  Acuities,  49,  50 ;  relation  to 
asBodational  peychology,  53;  doctrine  of  con- 
sdousnesB,  92,  3 ;  consciousness  of  ego,  94,  5 ; 
Tiews  of  repetition  in  perception,  202 ;  theory  of 
sense-perception,  245;  doctrine  of  association, 
276 ;  on  the  nature  of  the  concept,  412 ;  on  the 
categories,  526. 

Herbert  Spencer,  (see  Spencer,)  doctrine  of  neces- 
sary truths,  57. 

HUaire,  St.  G.,  on  final  cause,  604. 

Hobbes,  crude  views  of  association,  275 ;  often-quot- 
ed illustration,  288 ;  doctrine  of  the  infinite,  653. 

Hume  denies  consciousness  of  ego,  94 ;  theory  of 
sense-perception,  232 ;  passage  on  association, 
276 ;  enumeration  of  laws  of;  do. ;  doctrine  of 
the  concept,  408;  on  intuitions,  520 ;  theory  of 
causation,  571 ;  definition  of  substance,  622. 

Ideals,  nature  of;  861 ;  varieties  of;  362,  8 ;  related  to 
individual  experience,  368,  4;  ethical,  372. 

Ideation,  of  sense-objeots,  199. 

Identity,  law  of,  etc.,  do  not  explain  deduction,  451 ; 
category  of;  533 ;  aflrmable  of  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, 534 ;  logical  law  of;  do. ;  concerns  concepts, 
535  ;  guards  against  what,  <fo.  ;  founded  on  real 
identity,  misapplication  of  by  Hegel  and  others, 
536 ;  of  material  substance,  631 ;  several  kinds 
of,  do. 

Imago,  technical  name  for  objects  of  representation, 
253 ;  relation  to  concept,  418,  9 ;  of  space  and 
time  objects,  545 ;  of  causal  relation,  585. 

Imagination,  a  modification  of  representation,  256 ; 
poetic,  256 ;  philosophical,  257 ;  the,  chapter  on, 
851-376 ;  appellations  for,  351 ;  materials  and 
conditions  for,  do, ;  space  and  time,  352 ;  thought- 
relations,  do.  ;  material  qualities,  do.;  spiritual, 
do.,  363 ;  how  fax  can  it  modify  these  materials  7 
353-356 ;  by  what  process  7  356 ;  three  pariloulars, 
357  ;  its  combining  ofllce,  S67,  8 ;  idealisation  of 
space  and  time  objects,  the  mathematical  imag- 
ination, 358;  psychical  idealisation,  860-364; 
capable  of  growth  and  culture,  864 ;  constantly 
exercised,  864-366;  special  application  of; 
S6&-8T6 ;  the  poetic,  866-368 ;  the  philosophic, 
368-871 ;  relation  to  invention,  869 ;  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  poetic,  370 ;  the  ethical,  871-873 ;  the 
religious,  373-376 ;  of  the  Infinite,  875. 

Imaging  of  concepts,  418 ;  of  space  and  time  olrjeots, 

545  ;  of  the  infinite,  etc.,  656. 
Individual  notion  of,  rests  on  final  cause,  608. 
Indiriduation,  the  principle  oi,  ^l. 
Induction,  includes  psychology,  52 ;  psychology  its 

foundation,  do. ;  how  related  to  deduction,  441 ; 


-the  so-called  purely  logical,  471 ;  examples  of, 
2;  chapter  on,  469^194;  loosely  defined,  469; 
proper  induction,  471 ;  very  frequent,  472 ;  how 
dlfiiBrs  from  simple  judgment,  473 ;  importance 
of  a  correct  theory  of,  473 ;  in  common  life,  474, 
in  science,  do.;  in  physics  most  striking,  178; 
why  in  science  more  difficult,  do. ;  requires  at- 
tention, 479 ;  discrimination,  do, ;  more  general 
definition,  do. ;  involves  mathenaatics,  480 ;  de- 
pends on  other,  do, ;  the  problem  of,  difficult 
481;  involves  certain  aasumptions,  482;  sub^ 
tanoe  and  attribute,  do, ;  causation,  488 ;  time 
and  space  relations,  do. ;  indicia,  484 ;  adapta- 
tion, 485;  common  standard  of  reason,  486; 
three  rules  of  induction,  do.;  real  character  o^ 
do, :  conditions  of  snccessfU  hypothesis,  487  i 
assumes  final  cause,  607. 

Inductive  science.    (See  Induction.) 

Infants  capable  of  induction,  176;  condition  of  the 
poul  in,  177-180 ;  leams  to  touch,  186. 

Infinite,  unconditioned  and  absolute,  chapter  on, 
615-662;  relations  to  the  finite,  647 ;  literal  im- 
port of  Infinite,  648 ;  transferred  from  quantity  to 
quality,  do. ;  variety  of  senses  of,  do. ;  the  terms 
used  In  the  concrete  and  abstract,  650, 1 ;  not 
negative  conceptions,  651 ;  not  produced  by  neg- 
ative thinking,  652 ;  Hamilton  and  Manuel,  do. ; 
not  unrelated,  653 ;  Splnosa,  do, ;  Hobbes*  doc- 
trine of,  do, !  not  the  sum  total  of  being,  do. ; 
totality  not  infinite,  664 ;  not  a  matter  of  quan- 
tity, do. ;  not  one  and  simple,  665 ;  Is  knowable* 
that  and  what  it  is,  655  ;  Herbert  Spencer's  doo< 
trine  of;  656 ;  cannot  be  imagined,  do. ;  Kant's 
antinomies  explained,  657,  8 ;  not  known  by 
reasoning  or  induction,  6.'i8 ;  not  defined  for 
daasification,  do. ;  holds  relations  to  the  finite, 
659 ;  known  by  knowledge,  and  not  by  faith  or 
feeling,  660 ;  not  known  exhaustively,  do.;  self- 
existence  common  to  the  finite  and  infinite,  661 ; 
is  a  thinking  person,  661 ;  relations  to  space 
aifd  time,  602. 

Innate  Ideas,  doctrine  of,  519. 

Inner  sense.    (See  Oonsciousness.) 

Insanity,  350, 1. 

Intellect,  growth  and  development  of;  73, 4 ;  rulea 
for  culture  of,  74,  5 ;  flumlties  ot,  how  conceived, 
76 ;  leams  to  control  the  body,  168-70 ;  its  state 
befere  sense-perception,  180. 

Intuitions,  82. 

Intuition  and  Intuitive  knowledge.  Part  IV.,  497- 
662 ;  defined  and  enumerated,  chapter  on,  497- 
517;  Involved  in  induction  and  other  knowl- 
edge, 497 ;  three  characteristics,  498 ;  not  gained 
by  ordinary  processes,  499 ;  referred  by  some  to 
aspecJal  fSsicolty,  do.;  various  appellations  for, 
500;  difliDrence  of  opinion  in  respect  to,  do,; 
figuratively  described,  do, ;  not  first  in  time,  601 ; 
Locke's  polemic  against,  do. ;  first  in  logical  im- 
portance, 502 ;  in  what  sense  principles,  do. ; 
dUSsrent  senses  of  the  word,  602-504;  how  re. 
lated  to  origin  of  knowledge,  604;  ways  in 
which  they  are  apprehended,  605,  6 ;  concrete, 
by  a  proposition,  singular  propositions,  occasion 
concepts,  505 ;  genetaliied  by  rcfieotion,  606 ;  re- 
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lation  to  other  irenerals,  do, ;  sSges  of  the  mmd*B 
progress  in,  606-610;  obserratloa  of  objects, 
606 ;  u  relatod,  507 ;  abstraction  of  relation,  do,  ; 
discemmeat  of  relations  as  fundamental,  507,  8 ; 
of  correlates,  608 ;  explanation  of  the  limited 
assent  to  them,  do. ;  tested  by  the  language  and 
actions  of  men,  500, 10 ;  three  criteria,  610, 11 ; 
not  first  premises,  612 ;  logically  indepeodcnt, 
513 ;  diyided  into  three  classes,  614 ;  theories  ot, 
chapter  on,  517-526;  of  direct  mental  Tision, 
518;  light  of  nature,  do,;  innate  idess,  619; 
school  of  Locke,  do. ;  Condillac,  620 ;  Hume,  da ; 
of  the  associational  school,  520 ;  Dr.  Beld  and 
the  Boottisb  school,  do. ;  the  French  school,  621 ; 
Kant  and  his  school,  do,;  criticism  of,  622; 
Hamilton,  623 ;  of  laiih,  do. ;  practical  reason, 
624;  Schleiermacher,  do.;  elhical  school,  do.; 
J.  O.  Fichte,  525 ;  Schelling  and  Hegel,  do. ; 
Herbort,  626 ;  Trendelenburg,  80. 
lutuitiye  knowledge,  relation  to  symbolic,  4a6-43a 

Jessen,  theory  of  the  brain  in  memory,  272. 

JonSrojt  doctrine  of  intuitions,  621. 

Judgment,  chapter  on,  430-i89;  forms  the  concept, 
430 ;  miiconoeiyed,  do. ;  proof,  431 ;  how  related  to 
the  concept,  432  ;  psychological  and  logical,  432 ; 
how  the  two  are  expressed  in  language,  do. ;  the 
logical  judgment,  4S3 ;  force  of  the  copula,  433, 
5 ;  judgment  of  content,  434 ;  natural  and  soien- 
tiflo,  do. ;  real  and  nominal  essence,  do. ;  judg- 
ment of  extent,  436 ;  importance  in  science,  do. ; 
propositions  of  extent  and  content  how  related, 
437 ;  relation  to  reasoning,  439 ;  immediate  and 
mediate,  440. 

Kant,  metiiod  In  Psychology,  50 ;  on  consciousness 
of  ego,  94 ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  246 ;  on 
the  nature  of  the  concept,  411 ;  on  immediate 
•yllogisms,  463 ;  on  origin  of  knowledge,  504 ; 
▼lews  of  categories  and  intuitions,  521 ;  criticism 
of,  522;  of  practical  reason,  624;  doctrine  of 
space  and  time,  568 ;  on  oansation,  689 ;  on  sub- 
stance and  attribute,  622;  cnoroonoeming  forms 
of  knowledge,  629  ;  (As  thing  in  ittd/,  632 ;  on 
the  real  and  phenomenal,  642  ;  antinomies,  667. 

Kepler,  disooTcry  by,  477. 

Knowledge  defined  and  diBoussed,  61-80;  defined,  61 ; 
how  far  definable,  do. ;  is  action,  do.;  exercised 
under  conditions,  62 ;  these  various,  62  ;  two 
classes  of  objects,  62  ;  preparation  of  objects,  63; 
rarions  in  kind,  do. ;  inrolyes  certainty,  64 ; 
being  its  correlate,  do. ;  inrolves  apprehension 
of  relations,  65 ;  objection,  do. ;  admitted  by 
Hamilton  and  others,  do.;  inrolyes  analysis 
and  synthesis,  67  ;  objecta  and  relations  vari- 
ous, 67 ;  wben  the  process  is  complete,  68;  these 
producta  objects  of  subsequent  knowledge,  do. ; 
representatiTe  and  represented  knowledge,  do.; 
acts  of  kn.  diverse  in  energy,  09;  attention, 
do. ;  some  objects  known  more  easily  than  others, 
do.;  this  explains  intellectual  growth,  70;  em- 
pirical and  philosophical  kn.,  71 ;  critical  stage 
of  kn.,  72 ;  direct  and  reflex,  of  matter  and 
spirit,  636;  direct  Involves  apprehensian  of  being  | 


as  well  as  zelationa,  do.;  reflex, diiBcolt  to  a&- 
alyze,  do. 

Language,  relation  to  psychological  truth,  US ;  of 
common  lifo,  a  test  of  truth,  113, 4;  ioflnauej 
by  association,  299  ;  relation  to  thought,  887, 8; 
the  study  ot,  388. 

Laromiguiere,  theory  of  sens»>peroeptbn,  211. 

Law,  its  relations  to  psychology,  13. 

Law  and  power,  670. 

Leibiuitz,  doctrine  of  latent  consdonanea,  m\ 
theory  of  sense-peroeption,  243 ;  latent  modift. 
cations  in  association,  288;  opinion  of  tiie 
mind's  constant  activity,  334;  on  sjmbolio 
knowledge^  427 ;  on  the  snfllcient  reason,  tfl : 
criticism  on  Locke's  doctrine  of  origin  of  ksov- 
ledge,  604 ;  on  intuiUons,  619 ;  definitioa  of 
space  and  time,  567 ;  aoiflclent  reason  as  applied 
byWoU;  688. 

Life,  how  e^lalned  by  the  atomists,  19;  by  Az^ 
totte,  do. ;  by  Plato,  da  ;  in  the  Kew  Testament, 
SO ;  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  80 ;  by  Descsrtes,  30; 
and  the  modems  generally,  80 ;  by  later  Sdea- 
tists,  80;  the  principle  of,  named  by  BLumenbsdi 
and  others,  80 ;  tiiat  there  Is  a  ptindplo  o(  ar- 
guments in  flavor,  80-83;  springs  from  life,se, 
81;  is  sustained  by  growth,  81 ;  after  a  plan,  S^, 
preserves  its  fi>rm,  S2;  admits  repair,  SS; 
oouuter-arguments,  83-86;  variously  defined  1? 
Carpenttf  and  others,  83. 

Light  of  nature,  518. 

Limit  and  limitation  of  objects  and  oventB,  56S. 

Limited,  the  dlstinguidied  from  the  oonditioiwd, 
647. 

Locke,  doctrine  of  reflection,  86,  7 ;  of  oonKioiii- 
ness,  94;  theory  of  sense-peroeptioo,  236;  doc- 
trine of  knowledge,  202 ;  of  aasocaatioD,  27C ;  of 
the  mind's  conatant  activity,  334 ;  on  ixko^ 
460 ;  on  innate  ideas,  601 ;  on  IntiutionB,  ete., 
619 ;  theory  of  causation,  581 ;  relation  to  MiU 
and  Hume,  682 ;  to  de  Biran,  doi;  to  hk  own 
doctrine  of  knowledge,  do. ;  on  substance^  6il,  t; 
on  real  essence,  632 ;  on  primary  and  seeoodaiy 
qualities,  637. 

Logic,  ita  relation  to  Psychology,  14, 15;  to  met*' 
physlea,  14. 

Logical  relation  of  prooeases  and  producti^  70, 1; 
contrasted  with  psychologic^,  do.;  do  notal* 
ways  coincide,  72 ;  reasoning  technical,  46S. 

Lotse,  H.,  doctrine  of  local  signs,  148. 

Haas,  dieory  of  associatton,  280l 

Malebranche,  theory  of  sense-perception,  138;  of 

eausation,  682-8. 
Mansel,  H.  L.,  consdouanass  of  ego,  94 ;  theory  of 

causation,  490;  on  negative  thinking,  652;  oa 

the  Infinite,  etc,  654,  6. 
Materialism  aecoimted  for,  18 ;  arguments  in  firor 

of;  19-32 ;  ooonter-argnmen^  22-26. 
Materialists,  their  views  of  psychology,  53. 
Mathematical  ailootions  of  matter,  Stewartfs  docfetiae 

of,  638. 
Mathematical  reasoning,  466-463 ;  its  entities  or  eon- 

oepts,  456;  resolved  into  induction,  4a;  into 
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hypothetical,  do. ;  into  oonitrootiTO,  do, ;  cate- 
gories, 514,  5. 

Mathematical  relatiouB,  chapter  on,  637-569 ;  quan- 
tit  J,  551 ;  oonoepta^  two  daases  of,  551 ;  applica- 
tion to  matter,  554 ;  to  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
555 ;  to  light,  sonnd,  and  heat,  556 ;  to  psychi- 
cal phenomena,  arguments  for  and  against,  557 ; 
suggested  and  defined  by  motion,  559. 

SkCathematics,  rests  on  final  cause,  609;  recognise 
limited  quantity,  561. 

Hatter,  relations  of  the  soul  to,  16-40;  phenom- 
ena first  attended  to,  17  ;  prepossessions  which  it 
engenders,  18 ;  furnishes  language  for  psychical 
phenomena,  27-29. 

Matter  and  form,  in  sense-peroeption,  225. 

Matter  and  spirit,  united  by  thought  relations,  636 ; 
especially  by  those  of  design,  637. 

Matter,  its  capacity  to  be  perceived  not  on  attribute, 
629. 

Matter,  known  as  being,  635 ;  its  most  important  re- 
lations to  the  soul  as  sentient,  636. 

Measurement  involves  number,  644 ;  involves  both 
number  and  magnitude,  648. 

Memory  a  modification  of  representation,  254,  5 ; 
imperfdct,  255 ;  chapter  on,  300-325 ;  essential  ele- 
ments in  an  act  o^  300 ;  objecimust  be  recalled, 
801 ;  the  mind  perceiving  it,  do, ;  relations  of 
time,  do. ;  the  place  where,  802  ;  act  of  recogni- 
tion, do.;  disLnierested,  808;  admits  reasons, 
do. ;  memory  technioally  defined,  803 ;  represen- 
tation and  recognition,  304;  spontaneous  and 
intentional,  304 ;  spontaneous  defined,  305 ;  orig- 
inal differences  in,  do, ;  relations  peculiar  to  it, 

,  306 ;  its  value,  do. ;  requires  the  rational  also, 
do. ;  the  intentional  memory  defined,  807 ;  rela- 
tions to  the  knowing  mind,  807 ;  recovery  of  for- 
gotten objects,  308 ;  active  element  prominent, 
do, ;  the  passive  must  be  used,  do, ;  memory  as 
the  power  to  retain,  300 ;  how  aooounted  for,  309 ; 
figurative  e^lanations,  Qasundi's,  810 ;  ready 
and  tenacious,  do. ;  forgetftilness,  do. ;  degrees 
oi^  811 ;  is  entire  forgotfiilness  possible  t  do. ;  for- 
gotten knowledge  recovered,  811,  2 ;  dependence 
on  the  bodily  condition,  812,  8 ;  influenced  by 
the  season  or  the  time  of  the  day,  do. ;  sudden 
loss  of  memory,  818 ;  how  explained,  do. ;  vari- 
eties ol^  814;  development  of^  815;  in  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth,  815,  6 ;  culture  of;  816 ; 
manhood  and  old  age,  do. ;  special  individual 
varieties,  817;  of  the  undisciplined,  818;  of 
youth  and  age,  do, ;  man  of  universal  memory, 
819 ;  memory  of  the  ancients,  do.;  cultivation 
of  the  memory,  820;  ftandamental  principles, 
821;  Buxton's  advice,  do.;  artificial  memory, 
822;  value,  objeotions,  do.;  when  useftil,  828; 
Bem*s  system,  do. ;  Coleridge^s  arts  of  memory, 
do. ;  moral  conditions  o^  324. 

Metaphysios,  its  relations  to  psych.,  14-15 ;  to  logic, 
15 ;  relation  to  psychology,  499 ;  assumes  final 
cause,  607. 

Microcosm,  the  soul  a,  99. 

Middle  tenns,  446 ;  invention  of;  446. 

MID,  James,  an  associaiionaliit,  56;  denies  con- 
sciousness of  ego,  91 ;  admits  it,  96 ;  doctrine  of 


asBociatlon,  27G ;  on  intuition,  520. 

MUl,  John  Stuart,  an  assooiatiODalist,  56 ;  doctrine 
of  necessary  truths,  57 ;  consciousness  of  ego, 
94;  doctrine  of  association,  276 ;  on  the  natuxM 
of  the  concept,  410 ;  concessions  to  realism,  425 ; 
doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  444-7 ;  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  461 ;  on  intuitions  and  first 
truths,  520 ;  theory  of  causation,  576 ;  relation 
to  those  of  Hume  and  Brown,  577  ;  definition 
of  the  soul,  627 ;  definition  of  body,  error  in, 
628. 

Mind  and  matter,  chapter  on,  610-645. 

Mnemonics.    (See  Memory.) 

Morell,  J.  D.,  resolves  sensations  into  nerve-vibra- 
tions, 126 ;  perception  into  classification,  206. 

Motion  bodily,  provision  for,  by  nature,  167,  8 ;  for 
combined  activity,  168 ;  how  controlled  by  the 
intellect,  168-70 ;  aids  sense-perception,  201. 

Motion,  relation  of  space  and  time  concepts  to,  558 ; 
universality  of,  do. ;  Indicates  position  and  rest, 
659 ;  suggests  time  relations,  559 ;  muthemat' 
leal  quantities,  559;  the  condition  of  generalii»- 
tion,  do. ;  objections,  560 ;  Trendelenburg  on,  52( 

M&ller,  J.,  theory  of  nerve  endings  in  touch,  148 
theory  of  extra  organic  perception,  184 ;  thcor  * 
of  sense  perception,  184 ;  246. 

Muscular  sense  perceptions  defined  and  divided,  136  ^ 
lowest  in  rank,  do,;  in  touch,  146;  first  devel* 
oped,  181. 

Karnes,  eigniflcance  of,  401.    (See  Words.) 
Naming  and  names  of  concepts,  advantages  of;  art 

sensuous,  420 ;   sign  of  a  single  element,  do, ; 

allow  addition,  421  ;  aid  rapid  thinking,  do,t 

value  tested  by  experience,  do. 
Negative  notions,  581. 
Nerves,  reflex  action  of;  124  ;  afferent  and  efferent, 

125 ;  subject  to  various  affections,  125 ;  special 

Amotion  in  sensation,  do. 
Nervous  system  described,  124. 
Newton,  discovery  by,  477. 
Noetic  faculty,  81. 

Nominalists,  the,  405 ;  strife  adjusted,  417. 
Nothing,  Hegel's  use  oi,  529 ;  532. 
Notion.    (See  Concept) 
Number,  how  developed,  544 ;  defined,  645 ;  relatloaa, 

bow  symbolised,  558 ;  concepts  of,  do, ;  applica- 
tion to  magnitude,  554. 
Numerioa]  quantities  constructed,  859. 

Objects— objeot-  and  subject-,  52;  material  distin- 
guished ftom  percepts,  192 ;  involve  two  rela- 
tions, 198;  percepts  united  In  space  and  time, 
194 ;  involve  substance  and  attribute,  195. 

Oooam,  William  of;  on  univer»als,  406. 

Organic  sense-perceptions,  187. 

Organised  beings  defined,  2a 

Original  sense-perceptions  defined,  159. 

Owen,  on  spodes,  426. 

Perception.    (See  Sense-perception.) 
Perception,  acquired,  122. 

Perception,  proper,  Hamilton's  doctrine  of,  129 ;  aa 
act  of  knowledge,  181 ;  involves  being,  181 ;  a 
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non-^ffOt  181,  2 ;  an  eztonded  non-effo,  1S2 ;  ao- 
companiM  oyery  aence,  183 ;  with  varying  deaiw 
neas,  184 ;  in  inverae  ratio  to  aenaation-proper, 
134 ;  in  diffenmt  aenaationa  and  senaei,  134,  6 ; 
of  touch,  147-152;  defined,  147;  of  eztenalon 
iD  the  concrete,  do. ;  of  externality  in  two  aeuMa, 
150, 1 ;  in  Tiaion,  154 ;  extended  in  two  dimen- 
aiona,  155. 

Percepts,  how  gained,  122;  how  combined,  do.;  in 
vision,  154 ;  distinguished  from  things,  102 ;  com- 
bined Into  things  by  two  stages,  198. 

Phantasy,  a  modification  of  representation,  256;  chap- 
ter on,  825-85 ;  defined,  325 ;  ezamplea  of^  do. ; 
Why  infineqnent,  826 ;  fialnting,  sleep,  e^,do.: 
aeveral  anppositions  possible,  327 ;  why  probably 
explicable  by  laws,  327,  8 ;  depend  on  laws  of 
representation,  828 ;  unnoticed  statea,  829;  bod- 
ily condition  influential,  do. ;  creative  power  pos- 
sible in,  do. ;  aleep  considered  physiologically, 
881 ;  prominent  phenomena,  331-333 ;  considered 
peyohologioally,  833-348 ;  somnambulism,  339- 
848 ;  insanity,  350. 

Phenomenal  and  real,  040.    (See  Beal.) 

Phenomenon  defined,  51)  contrasted  with  being,  04. 

Philosophical  consciousness.    (Bee  Consciousness.) 

Physiology  defined,  0,  7;  assumes  final  cause,  612. 

Plato  and  the  Platonlsta'  view  of  Ufe,  29-30. 

Plato,  theory  of  sense-peroeptioD,  228 ;  on  imivei> 
sals,  403 ;  on  intuitions,  518. 

Political  Science,  its  relation  to  psychology,  IS. 

Porphyry's  Questions  on  universals,  405. 

Postulates,  457. 

Postulates,  nature  of;  552. 

Power  and  law  distinguished.  570. 

Powers  of  the  soul.    (See  Facultiea.) 

Predicable,  892. 

Prescind,  to,  389. 

Presentation.    (See  Presentatlve  Knowledge.) 

Presentativc  Faculty  defined  and  divided,  77  ;  exer- 
cised earliest,  do.  ,*  its  objects  do. ;  conditions  to 
iU  exercise,  77,  8. 

Presentativc  Knowledge,  Part  I.,  83-247. 

Primary  laws  of  association,  272-286. 

Primary  Qaalities,  637,  & 

Principle,  various  senses  of  the  term,  502-501. 

Probable  or  problematical  reasoning,  454,  5 ;  found- 
ed on  ca'ises  and  laws,  455 ;  various  spheres  of, 
455. 

Proposition.    (See  Judgment.) 

Paychological  contrasted  with  logical  relations,  70. 

Psychology  defined  and  vindicated,  6-16;  history 
of  the  term,  do.;  improperly  named,  do. ;  prop- 
erly a  science,  do. ;  limited  to  the  human  soul, 
6 ;  and  to  a  class  of  inquiries,  do. ;  relations  to 
physiology  and  anthropology  6,  7 ;  its  phenom- 
ena peculiar,  7 ;  known  by  consciousness,  7,  8; 
interest  of,  8 ;  proper  objects  of  science,  8 ;  preju- 
dices agninst  psychology,  0 ;  value  of,  promotes 
■elf-knowledge,  0 ;  toadbee  self-control,  10 ;  pro- 
motes moral  culture,  do. ;  aids  in  understanding 
others,  do. ;  indispensable  to  educators,  10,  U ; 
especially  to  moral  teachers,  11 ;  aids  in  the 
atndy  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  12;  in  orig- 
inal composition,  12 ;    promotes  moral  lym-^ 


pathy  with  othen,  12 ;  and  montl  tkooghtfol* 
ness,  IS ;  the  mother  of  all  the  human  RleaoH, 
13 ;  relation  to  ethics,  IS;  to  political  and  weal 
sdenco,  13 ;  to  law,  13;  to  nsthetios,  14 ;  to  theol- 
ogy, 1 4 ;  special  relation  to  logic  and  metaphysios, 
14  ;  why  called  phil.  and  met,  15 ;  diMipliocfl  to 
method,  15, 16 ;  a  branch  of  physics,  16 ;  wfajdis- 
trusted,  16;  distrust  of,  aooounted  fi>r,  17;  ita 
phenomena  overlooked,  18;  resolved  into  materiil 
agencies,  do. ;  is  it  a  science !  61  -60 ;  the  materi- 
als, whence  derived,  61,  2 ;  en  inductive  adoo^ 
62  ;  also  the  science  of  induction,  52 ;  objectioiB 
against  psychology  as  a  sdenoe,  53 ;  an8ven,do.; 
views  of  materialist^  do. ;  of  cerebraUsta,  54; 
views  reftited,  65  ;  phrenoIogistB,  55, 6;  Aasoo* 
ationalists,  66-^ ;  d  priori  theory,  50 ;  Xaat  and 
Hegel,  69-60 ;  wherein  defective,  60 ;  method  of 
observing  and  Interpreting  its  phenomeDs,  106- 
109 ;  in  what  sense  imparts  new  knowledge,  110; 
aided  by  language,  112  ;  misled  by  exact  teno- 
ndogy,  112  ;  tried  by  the  language  of  oonusoa 
lifie,  11,  8,  4 ;  by  the  actions,  howit  osn  iotopRt 
both,  114,  6 ;  why  men  are  so  poritivs  in  thor 
theories  of,  115 ;  slow  progress  and  divisions  ex- 
plained, 115,  6 ;  special  diflicultiM  of  stadTiog 
117,  8 ;  transition  to  metaphysics,  490 ;  i 
^014. 


Qualities  of  matter,  primary  and  seoondsry,  6S7-64D ; 
two  and  threefold  clasaiflcation,  637 ;  AristoQe% 
Descartes',  and  Locke's,  637 ;  Bald's,  Stewut^ 
and  Hamilton's,  638 ;  the  secundo-primsiy  not 
established,  639 ;  Hamilton's  locomotive  eaogji 
Jo. ;  are  the  primary  qualities  essential  to  the 
notion  of  matter  1 640 ;  do  they  give  real  Imoil- 
edge  !  do. 

Quantity,  relations  oi;  343 ;  mathematical,  55L 

Beal  and  phenomenal,  640 ;  oontzastedintwoacBM, 
641 ;  Kant's  doctrine  ei;  642;  Hamilton's,  &; 
their  views  criticised,  643 ;  question  notpeenlisr 
to  philosophers,  cfo. ;  apodal  sense  of  red,  W; 
relations  of  the  intellect  trustworthy,  do. 

lieal  categories,  514-616. 

Realism,  truth,  and  significance  of;  423-49fl ;  SMrt 
permanent  relations,  824 ;  mistakes,  424, 5. 

Bealists,  the,  406. 

Beaaon  and  consequent,  relation  of,  449. 

Beason  to,  see  Beasoning. 

Beasoning,  deductive,  chapter  on,  439-45S ;  nssan> 
ing  implies  judgment,  430 ;  inductive  and  de- 
ductive, 441 ;  often  conjoined,  do. ;  an  act  of 
thought^knowledge,442;  deductive,  (see  DedQ^ 
tion ;)  probable,  454,  6 ;  matiiematieal,  VM] 
formal,  454. 

Bedintegration,  law  of,  277-0 ;  how  fbr  it  aoooanii 
I6r  the  laws  of  aasodation,  279^  80 

BefiecUon,asusedbyLocke,86,7;  term  ezplsined, 
107. 

Befleotive  consciousness.    (See  Oonsdoninesi.) 

Begulative  Acuity,  81. 

Beid,  oonadouaneas  of  ego,  04 ;  defective  vievof  sa- 
sation,  129;  theory  of  peroelring  ext«iis«y 
by  touch,  150 ;  theory  of  sense-peneptioa,  SS 
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on  fhe  nature  of  the  ooDoept,  400 ;  on  axioms, 
460 ;  criticism  on  Locke ;  doctrine  of  origin  of 
knowledge,  BOi ;  on  intuition  and  first  truths, 
620 ;  of  primary  and  eeoondary  qualities,  688. 

Belations  involyed  in  knowledge,  65 ;  no  objects 
unrelated,  66 ;  how  £sr  definable,  66,  7 ;  rela^ 
tions  do  not  attract  ideas,  276;  of  place  in 
asBoa,  277 ;  of  time  and  of  both,  do.;  of  nmi- 
laxity  and  contrast,  278 ;  of  cause  and  efTecti 
do. ;  of  means  and  end,  do. ;  of  association  and 
acquisition  the  same,  285  ;  general  relations  or 
principles,  (see  P. ;)  formal  relations,  chapter 
an«  527-537 ;  mathematical,  chapter  on,  537-550. 

Belatiye  notions,  531. 

Repetition,  in  sense-perception,  excites  interest, 
202 ;  aids  to  unite  ports  into  wholes,  203  ;  to  di- 
rect the  attention,  204 ;  to  master  very  complex 
objects,  204. 

Kepresentation,  defined,  78 ;  its  oljeots,  do. ;  oondi- 
Uons,  70. 

Bepresentation  and  B.  Kn.,  Fart  IL,  248^76 ;  de- 
fined, 248 ;  not  limited  to  sensible  objects,  249 ; 
a  oreatlTe  power,  do, ;  appellations  for,  250, 1 ; 
objects  of;  251 ;  individual,  do.;  in  what  seqse 
the  same,  252 ;  involve  relations,  do. ;  these  re- 
lations peculiar,  252 ;  no  technical  names  for 
objects  of,  253 ;  conditions  and  laws  of;  do. ;  di- 
visions of,  254 ;  interest  and  importance  oU  257, 
8 ;  object  of;  chapter  on,  258-260 ;  why  needs  dis- 
cussion, do. ;  ihtee  heads  of  inquiry,  259 ;  psy- 
chical, do. ;  transient,  260 ;  not  spectrum  or  hal- 
lucination, 260 ;  intellectual,  do. ;  relation  of 
object  to  its  original,  261 ;  comparable  to  no 
other,  do. ;  does  not  resemble  its  objects,  261 ; 
contradictions  involved,  262 ;  no  resemblance  in 
memory  or  recognition,  262 ;  mental  pictures 
less  exciting,  264;  consist  of  fewer  elements, 
265 ;  recalled  slowly  in  parts,  dx ;  olijeots  of 
imagination,  266 ;  useftilness  of  representative 
objects  to  thought,  266 ;  leas  distracting  than 
realities,  do. ;  more  easily  compared,  267 ;  and 
generalised,  do.  ;  serviceable  in  action,  268 ;  con- 
ditions and  laws  of  Sep.,  chapter  on,  269-300; 
association  of  ideas,  270 ;  representative  power 
unceasingly  active,  290;  interrupted  by  sense- 
objects,  290 ;  also  subjectively,  29L 

Bepreeentativo  flumlty.    (See  Bepresentation.) 

Bepresentative  knowledge,  69. 

Betentlon,  106. 

Betina,  image  on,  153 ;  when  discovered,  227. 

Bichter,  J.  Paul,  on  self^onsciousness,  101. 

Bosoellinus,  doctrine  of  the  concept,  405. 

Boyer-Oollaid,  theozy  of  sense-perception,  241 ;  of 
intuition,  521. 

Sohelling  on  intuition,  518 ;  misuse  of  law  of  iden- 
tity, 536. 

Schema,  nature  and  service  o^  268. 

Schlelermacher,  theory  of  sense-perception,  246 ;  on 
the  Schema,  268 ;  tiieory  of  math,  reasoning,  461 ; 
on  intuitions  and  the  categories,  524. 

Science,  limited  views  oi;  9 ;  all  science  rests  on 
metaphysicB,  9. 

Sdence,  clswifloations  oi;  398,  9 ;  nomenclature  oi;  ^ 


390;  related  to  common  knowledge,  437. 8;  de- 
fined, 438 ;  when  complete,  489. 

Scientific  knowledge.    (See  Science.) 

Secondary  laws  of  association,  286-288. 

Secondary  Qualities,  637, 8. 

Secundo-primary  qualities,  638,  9. 

Sel^  the,  distinguished  from  the  ego,  101, 110,  111. 

Sensation  proper,  defined,  128 ;  experienced  in  th^ 
soul,  do.;  connected  with  an  organism,  do.; 
Beid's  view  of;  129 ;  Berkeley's,  do. ;  Hamilton's, 
do.;  involve  relations  of  place,  130;  differ  in 
kind  and  degree,  181 ;  definlteness  of  place,  do. ; 
inversely  to  perception  proper,  134 ;  in  different 
sensations  and  di£Ebrent  senses,  134,  5 ;  of  gentle 
touch,  145 ;  acute  and  poinAil  of;  145 ;  of  tem- 
perature, 146 ;  of  weight,  do.  ;  musculaic  in 
touch,  do. ;  of  touch  localised,  147 ;  of  virion, 
154. 

Sensations,  subjective,  described,  125,  6. 

Sense-perception,  119-247;  conditions  and  process, 
defined,  119 ;  chapter  on,  119-135  ;  applied  to 
the  power,  act,  and  object,  do. ;  called  earliest 
into  action,  do. ;  seems  easy  to  understand,  120 ; 
why  difllcult,  120 ;  what  it  is  not,  do. ;  example 
of;  in  an  orange,  120, 21 ;  what  it  is,  121 ;  sepa- 
rate percepts,  122;  some  indirectly  acquired, 
do.  ;  eight  topics  of  inquiry,  123 ;  conditions  of 
sense-perception,  123-126 ;  objects  or  stimuli,  123 ; 
bodily  organism,  123,  4;  nervous  system,  124; 
sensorium,  do. ;  appropriate  objects  a  condition, 
125 ;  action  of  olject  on  sensorium,  126 ;  pro- 
cess of  sense-perception,  126-135 ;  simplest  form 
of,  126 ;  psychical,  not  physiological,  127 ;  com- 
plex, 127 ;  names  of  elements,  127 ;  chisses  of 
sense-perceptions,  chapter  on,  135-158;  three 
named,  135 ;  muscular,  136 ;  organic,  137 ;  spe- 
cial, 187;  smell,  138;  taste,  139,  140;  hearing, 
140-143,  q.  v.;  touch,  143-152,  q.  v. ;  eight,  137- 
151,  g.  V. ;  acquired  sense-perceptions,  chapter 
on,  158-177 ;  development  and  growth  of;  chap- 
ter on,  178-192;  interest  of  the  problem,  178; 
perplexing  to  the  imagination,  179;  data  Jbr 
solving  it,  179,  80 ;  products  of;  chapter  on,  192- 
209;  conditions  of  perception  of  things,  199; 
energy  by  contrast,  etc.,  200 ;  motion,  201 ;  re- 
petition, 201 ;  need  of,  explained,  202-205 ;  iof 
miliarity,  205 ;  repetition  not  recognition,  906; 
continuance  of  time,  do.  ;  activity  of  the  soul 
in,  chapter  on,  210-220 ;  why  held  to  be  passive, 
210 ;  summary  and  review  of  theory  of;  219,  20 ; 
theories  of;  chapter  on,  221-247. 
Sensorium  described,  124,  5;  known  as  extended, 

149. 
Sensory.    (See  Sensorium.) 

Sight,  sense  o^  152-158;  organ  of;  152, 8;  conditions 
o^  153 ;  image  on  the  retina,  function  of;  do. ; 
single  vision  with  two  eyes,  156;  double  vision, 
do. ;  place  of  the  object  as  originally  seen,  167 ; 
dignity  of  vision,  157,  8 ;  acquired  perceptions 
o^  161;  tqq. ;  why  and  how  its  percepts  are  pro* 
jeclled  in  space,  186-188 ;  percepts  of;  combined 
with  those  of  touch,  188, 9. 
Simple  notions,  396. 
Sleep.    (See  Phantasy.) 
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Smoll,  seiiBe-peioeptioxifl  of;  do, ;  oxgass,  138 ;  ao- 
qoired  peroeptions  of;  160. 

Soorates,  on  uniyersals,  403. 

Somnambulism,  three  speciee  of;  389;  irhenoe  the 
name,  do. ;  natural,  do. ;  examples  o^  do. ;  ao- 
Uyitiee  reqatred  in,  340 ;  magnetic,  do.  ,*  how 
distingolshodr  do. ;  shown  to  be  morbid,  do,  ; 
representation  in  excess,  do. ;  also  some  sense- 
perceptions,  311;  acute  but  limited,  342;  the 
sense-organs  used,  do. ;  extraordinary  intellec- 
tual acUvitiee,  344 ;  state  nsoallj  forgotten,  845  ; 
when  remembered,  346 ;  alternate  states,  do. ; 
artifldal  somnambulism,  346 ;  hypnotism,  347  ; 
relation  to  somnambulism,  do.  ;  control  of  one 
mind  by  another,  347,  8 ;  higher  claims,  348. 

Soul,  the,  signification  of  the  term,  6 ;  origioal  desig- 
nation, do. ;  secondary  meanings,  do.  ;  rela- 
tions of,  to  matter,  1 7-20 ;  phenomena  o^  resolved 
into  nuitter,  17 ;  phenomena  at  first  orerlooked, 
17;  arguments  for  the  material  structure  o^ 
1^23 ;  lor  its  spiritual  essence,  22-26 ;  its  phe- 
nomena real,  26 ;  cannot  be  judged  by  material 
analogies,  26,  27;  described  in  language  of 
physical  origin,  27  ;  consequent  dangers,  28,  29 ; 
relations  to  life  and  living  beings,  29-40 ;  spe- 
cial discussion  of,  36-40;  history  of  opinions 
concerning,  86 ;  arguments  of  unity  of  the  soul 
with  the  principle  of  life,  88-38 ;  objections,  38- 
40 ;  faculties  of;  (see  Faculties  ;>  unity  of,  higher 
than  any  other,  46, 7 ;  does  not  exclude  oomplex- 
ness,  48 ;  powers  of  the  soul  threefold,  40 ;  as 
conscious,  a  microcosm,  99 ;  sentient  and  per- 
cipient, 133;  state  before  senso-peroeption  be- 
gins, 180. 

Bounds,  sense-perceptions  ot,  143. 

Space,  a  condition  of  imagination,  352 ;  roid,  how  first 
known,  $38 ;  inclosed  and  inclosing  space,  do. ; 
these  relations  analysed,  589 ;  objects  as  imaged, 
545 ;  relation  to  motioi^  558 ;  as  infinite,  562 ; 
in  what  sense  unlimited,  664 ;  cannot  be  gener- 
alised, 665;  nor  defined,  do.;  known  by  intu- 
ition, 666 ;  correlate  of  the  extended,  do. ;  not  a 
substance,  567 ;  nor  a  quality,  do. ;  nor  a  rela- 
tion or  correlation,  do. ;  nor  a  form,  668 ;  in 
what  sense  knowable,  do, ;  conclusion  respect- 
ing, 569. 

Space  and  Time,  chapter  on,  537-569;  objects  gener- 
alised, 550;  their  relations  Individual  and  gen- 
eral, do. ;  relations  to  motion,  558. 

Species,  scholastic  doctrine  of,  225 ;  nature  and  per- 
manence of,  426. 

Spectra,  260 ;  349,  50. 

Speculative  or  critical  stage  of  knowledge,  408. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  an  associationalist,  56 ;  doctrine  of 
consciousness,  89 ;  resolves  perception  into  recog^ 
nition,  806  *,  on  the  concept,  411 ;  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Infinite,  656 ;  on  creation,  659. 

Bpinosa*s  views  similar  to  those  of  Hogel,  532 ;  defi- 
nition of  substance,  632. 

Spirit,  original  meaning  of;  0. 

Standards  of  space  and  time,  548, 9. 

States  of  the  soul  defined,  51 

Stereoscope,  invalid  infnence  fhnn,  156. 

Stewart,  Dngald,  oonsdonsDees  of  ego,  94 ;  theory  of 


attention,  207 ;  theory  of  sense-peneption,  231; 
on  dreams,  339 ;  explanation  of  latent  modifio- 
tions  of  consdousnees,  289 ;  on  the  natiue  of  Uu 
concept,  409 ;  on  geom.  axioms,  450 ;  on  math. 
reasoning,  461 ;  on  primary  and  Moondary  qnal- 
ities,  638. 

Stndles,  natural  order  of;  74,  5. 

Subject-objects,  62. 

Substance  and  Attribute,  relation  of;  195;  sppre- 
hended  later,  197  ;  supposes  reflex  knowledge, 
do.;  denied  to  sense  by  Kant,  198;  sappocedis 
the  concept,  390;  not  discerned  by  ienM,doi; 
category  of;  •533;  chapter  on,  619-645 ;  import  of 
the  terms,  620 ;  etymology  o^  620, 1;  diifamt 
theories  of;  621,  2 ;  Locke  on,  621 ;  Hnme,  ReU, 
Kant,  Whewell,  621. 

Substance  represented  by  touch-percepts,  19S; 
distinguished  from  logical  and  grumnslacal 
subject,  620;  etymology  of,  do.;  in  the  tth 
stract,  622;  three  classes  of;  6H;  Bpintoal 
substance,  do. ;  distinguished  by  attrilmto  d 
causation  and  design,  626,  6 ;  spiritual  and  hi' 
^an  defined,  626 ;  J.  S.  Mill's  dcflnitioo,  6S7 ; 
«  material  defined,  do. ;  related  to  space  in  a  two- 
fold way,  627,  8;  power  to  affect  theaesssB^ea; 
matter  not  causativB  of  perception,  628, 9;  Hill, 
Brown,  and  Kant  on,  do. ;  peimancxitly  ooeb- 
pies  space,  630 ;  not  self-subsistent,  632;  Spiito- 
sa's  error  and  definition,  do.;  'WheTeiri,6S3; 
belief  in  permanence  founded  in  deslga,  833; 
relations  of  material  ond  spiritual,  634. 

Syllogism  and  Deduction,  chapter  on,  439-153 ;  parti 
of;  444;  the  power  of  deduction,  <fo. ;  posoUa 
changes  in,  445 ;  problem  of;  do. ;  does  not  rat 
on  the  dictum  de  omni  d  nvlto,  448 ;  not  ^p^Hia 
prineipiit  do.  ;  not  identical  with  iDdnction,^; 
explained  by  rdatlon  of  reason  to  conseqaest, 
449 ;  this  by  causation  or  its  equlTalent,  tiO; 
sanctioned  by  Aristotle  and  Iielbnits,451;  ap- 
plied to  mathematical  and  pure  deduction,  151, 
2,  3 ;  immediate  syllogisms,  463, 4. 

Symbolic  Knowledge,  426-430 ;  can  the  infinite  and 
spiritual  be  symboliMd  f  429, 80. 

Synthesis,  involved  In  knowledge,  67. 

System,  400 ;  relations  in  knowledge,  do.;  chapter  od, 
494-496 ;  any  arrangement  of  content  or  fxteoi, 
495 ;  of  both  united,  do. ;  of  propositio&i  of 
either,  or  both,  do. ;  of  less  obricns  eoDcepth 
496, 6 ;  in  science,  496 ;  of  oftatnicto,  ds. ;  of  cate- 
gories, de. 

Systemiaation.    (See  System.) 

Taste,  sense-peroeptiooB  of;  189-140 ;  variety,  nana 
o^  139 ;  gratifications,  objective  relatioDs,  lia 

Tennyson,  on  aelf-oonsoiouBnees,  101. 

Terminology,  oompleteness  of,  no  test  of  trntk,  111 

Themistius,  illustration  of  association,  276. 

Theology,  relations  to  psychology,  14;  relaiionfl  te 
final  cause,  616. 

Theories  of  nature  of  concepts  and  unlTetsala,  (see 
Concept) ;— of  sense  perception,  chapter  oa,  SI' 
246 ;  universal,  22 1 ;  reflex  influence  mlsdtievmtf, 
do.;  liable  to  be  erroneous,  do,;  pertain cikiefl; 
to  vision,  222 ;  of  the  earlier  Oreek  philoaophea, 
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do, ;  Diogenes  of  Ap.  do, ;  HeraoUtns  and  Em- 
pedocle0,  do, ;  Demooritoa,  228 ;  the  Socraiio 
school,  do, ;  Plato,  do. ;  Aristotle,  224 ;  the 
schoolmen,  225 ;  Gasaendi,  226 ;  Descartes,  do, ; 
Genlinox,  228 ;  Malebranche,  228 ;  Amaold,  22d ; 
Locke,  230 ;  Berkeley,  232,  8 ;  Hume,  232 ;  Beid, 
283  ;  Stewart,  234 ;  Brown,  235 ;  Hamilton,  236 ; 
Condillac,  240 ;  Laromignlere,  241 ;  Itoyer-Ool- 
lard,  do, ;  Maine  de  Biran,  242 ;  Leibnits,  243 ; 
Tetens,  244 ;  Kant,  245 ;  Herbart,  do. ;  Sohleier- 
macher,  246 ;  Hilller,  do. 

Thing  in  iUt3f,  explained,  682 ;  Kant's  doctrine  of. 
(See  Kant.) 

Thinking.    (See  Thought.) 

Thomas  Aqninas,  on  unWersals,  406. 

Thought,  and  Thought-knowledge,  Part  IIIm  377- 
496  ',  terms  yariously  applied,  877 ;  relation  to 
higher  knowledge,  do, ;  dignity  q%  878 ;  illustra- 
ted by  an  example,  878, 9 ;  thought  defined,  880 ; 
products  oA  do. ;  use  of  term  justified,  do, ;  ap- 
pellations for  the  power,  881 ;  ibrms  o^  883 ;  rela- 
tion to  lower  powers,  do. ;  when  does  it  b^:in ! 
884 ;  abstract  and  concrete  do. ;  by  whom  each 
perfonned,  885 ;  difficulty  of  abstract,  do, ;  re- 
lation to  experience,  886 ;  to  language,  386,  7 ; 
relation  to  intuition,  402. 

Thought,  fiumlty  oU  defined,  79  *,  its  objects,  79,  80 ; 
its  conditions,  80 ;  how  fax  prepared  by  thought 
itseli;  do. ;  certain  intuitions  assumed  in,  80,  81 ; 
two  aspects  of;  81 ;  analysis  of;  inrolyee  two  gen- 
eral inquiries,  81,  2. 

Time  and  Space,  relations  oi;  chapter  on,  527-559 ; 
estimates  of,  648 ;  objects  generalised,  550.  (See 
T.  ft  S.) 

Time,  a  condition  of  imagination,  852 ;  objects  as 
imaged,  545 ;  measure  of;  547 ;  estimates  of;  548 ; 
relation  to  motion,  558 ;  time-relations  general- 
ised and  suggested  by  motion,  559 ;  as  Infinite, 
562 ;  in  what  sense  imlimited,  564;  cannot  be 
generalised,  665 ;  nor  defined,  do. ;  Is  known  by 
intuition,  566 ;  ccirelate  of  the  enduring,  do, ; 
not  a  substance,  567 ;  nor  a  quality,  do, ;  nor  a 
relation  or  oorrdation,  do, ;  nor  a  fbrm,  668 ;  in 
-what  sense  knowable,  do, ;  oondusion  respect- 
ing, 569 ;  does  not  explain  causation,  578. 
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Touch,  sense  of;  14&-152 ;  organ,  143 ;  conditions  oi; 
144;  rariety  of  sensations,  145;  gentle  touch, 
do, ;  iuTolTlng  ylolenoe,  do, ;  of  temperature^ 
146 ;  of  pressure,  146 ;  muscular,  do, ;  perception 
proper  of,  147  ;  of  oxtoosion,  do. ;  conditions  and 
act,  148 ;  of  extension  direct,  not  Indirect,  do, ; 
perception  of  externality  in  two  senses,  149,  50 ; 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  150  ;  of  one  body  to  an- 
other, 151 ;  the  leading  sense,  151 ;  called  gen- 
eral sensibility,  152 ;  fttmiahes  terms  for  the 
intellect,  do,;  peroepte  of;  combined  with  those 
ofsight,188,9. 

Trendelenburg,  doctrine  of  motion,  561 ;  yiews  of 
the  categories,  526. 

Unconditioned  (see  Infinite),  primary  and  secondary 

sense  oi;  649. 
Uniyersal,  292;  theories  of;  nature  of.    (SeeOon- 

oept.) 
XTniTerso,  the  finite,  how  conceived,  646. 
UnorganJfled  beings,  defined,  29. 

Vibrations  of  nerres  supposed  to  account  fi>r  sensa- 
tion, 126. 

yision.    (See  Sight.) 

Vital  Power,  Taxious  appellations  fbr,  by  Blumen- 
baoh  and  others,  30 ;  arguments  in  fiiTor  of;  80- 
88 ;  counter  arguments,  33-86 ;  defined  by  Oar- 
penter  and  others,  88 ;  Carpenter's  illustration 
against,  38 ;  inexplicable  by  special  combina- 
tions of  m^hanloal  and  chemical  foroes,  84;  by 
organiaation,  85 ;  by  creative  power,  85 ;  admite 
decay,  85 ;  is  individual,  85-36. 

"Weber,  E.  H.,  expeximente  on  touch,  141 

Whately,  on  the  syllogism,  449. 

Whewell,  views  of  substance,  622 ;  erroneous  deflr* 

nition  of;  633. 
WUliBm  of  Ghampeaux,  doctrine  of  universals,  406. 
Wol(  on  causation,  688. 
Worcester,  Marquis  oi;  diwovery  of  steam,  490. 
Words,  importance  for  definition,  427 ;  no  substitttto 

for  intuition,  428 ;  operate  by  suggestion,  do, 

Xenophanes'  views  similar  to  those  of  Hegel,  698. 
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